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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JULY 1934. 


Ist (Imdhi and ^oeialistH M, (Jatulhi tittoruled a coriferonco of the OoogrcBs 
HocialiBtB of (hijt^rat in the Jfarijfui ABhrani, Sabarraathi. M. Gaadhi said thafc 
lu) wcicomotl the formatioo of a Hociuliai Vnviy within the OongroBa while objocUng 
to itH prograoum!. lie naid that if a cIiibh struggle irnplicatod violence it waa 
certainly againat the prenent creed of the OongroBB but if the Congrena BocialiBla 
accepted non-viulenec he had no objection to UongrcHHinen participating in such a 
Btrtiggle, (huuihiji added that hin agreomeut to a certain extent with the idea 
of uiveating vested iutcnjBtB did not luean the confmeation of private property. 
iCo adviBcd th(5 HocialiBlB to orgaiuHC tho inaHHOB and added that the Bocialiata^ 
programino Bhould be educative. 

2ad, Sir IL Qidmifa mlinee U> An tjlo’* India) m :-"AddreHHing a meeting of the mombers 
of tho Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Buropean AHBOciation at Dovctori OoUege^ 
Madras Bir Henry (lidney asked them to roaliBo that they were houb and daughtera 
of India which was their homo. He exhorted them to cultivate friendly feeling 
towarda their Indian Mlow-countrymen and to give up their present superiority 
complex. They had unfortunately beem living a life of unreality, he said, thinking 
that beeauBo they had dcHceudod from tho Britiah they occupied a favoured 
poHiiion. Ho advised them to give up this idea and live on frienclly terms with 
ludiauH. 

4tli. M't\ Bhulabhai Dosdis tdection t(mr\ in tho South Mr, Bhulabhai Desai, 
(Jeueral Hecretary of the (JongrcHB Parliamentary Board, larrived in Madras on a'pro- 
paganda tour of the Bon th in conucction with the coming election to tho Assom- 
bly. He con barred with the (JongresB worktu’H inj-he city regarding tho programme 
for an effective election campaign. He addrcsBcd a vm'y largely attended public 
meeting at the Tilak Dhat in the (weuing when ho urged the neccHsity for unity. 
Mr. 0. Kajagopalachariar alHO addrcHHed the meeting and appealed to tho people 
to vote for candklaU^H of the OongroHH, The same night Mr. Bhulabhai left for 
Trichinopoly where lie opemd tho Bvvadeshi Exhibition. Mr. Bhulabhai then 
motored to Madura where ho addrcHHcd a public meeting. Ho returned to Tdchy 
and thene(5 to Eoimbatore, He returmal to Madraa cm 8th July. Ho met tho mem« 
bora of tlu^ Helectitm Oomtuitteo and (he members of tho OongresB Parliamentary 
Board and diHcuBHed Heleetiun of candidateB. Mr. Bhulabhai addreased a public 
meeting in the tw(ming at tho High flourt Beach when ho appealed to tho 
electorate to 'vote only lor the EougreHsmen. Mr. Desai addrcBscd a largely attended 
Btudents^ nujeting at the Hokhnie Hull and left for Bombay the next morningi 

Sill. Sa^mtmmt clash 'iviih Ilcformcrs A clash betwoon Banatanists and Ke- 
formora occurred at a crowded meeting at Ajmore, which was addressed by Clnndhiji. 
HanatanirtiB, including Ibindit Jjaluath, staged a black-IIag demonstration which 
led to a claBli with the Reformers, in thti courso of which Pandit Lalnath was 
injured. This occurred before the arrival of Gandhiji who on learning of the in- 
cident expressed profound sorrow for what had happened. Ho announced that 
he would have to do penance on account of this use of violence. 

Communal BeBervaiion in the Servieem A Homo Department resolution 
annoutteed the adoption of new rules for improving the position of the Muslims 
in the services and providing reservations for other minorities. Tho new rules 
related only to direct recruitment and not recruitment by promotion which would 
continue to bo made as at present solely on merit. Tho rulesjapplicd to tho I- 0. B. 
Central Bervici’fi (Class 1 and 2) and Bubordinate Berviecfi under tho Government 
of India but did not apply to services in Burma. Ail railwayiservices were also 
included. 
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7th Makat7)ia Oandhi's Fdxt :—MAbiiUm (imnUii .mr ' 

7th. „t W«nlit« AKhvain. Affr t.kuur k luni fnm p..- 

iiMho 'monunR, Mnhiilmii (Jiuulhi nnnimnmi wntm. lu-cmriit >.f th- ( t . wlis.-h 
ho Cl Molvai to undortnko a« ponn.u-.; for tho .o-tn oi v.jp->„v roouoit).. mi 
thn KiiniifiininlH lit Aiiurr. Tho fimt wciulil liwt ai'vcii.iln} '■ ft nnitmii' ot ii in tin 

SSk pm™ ho explained to tlio Anliramitf. t ho rir,-m,rii:>iio. «l„.h 

led to fern dwiHioii to fiwt mul oxhorlod them to devote the mIioIo u.ek to i-reufn 
Bclf-introapoetion and H('lt-imrineiUioii. lie, felt that the pinui i oi eeujouo 

would help him through llm fiiHt. 

9lh. Mudrieo Confirmed at. .S’lwfo The mxlh '‘ir;',';,’ 'f. 

Simla under the OhnirmaiiHhip of Sir hnink Noyee. Mmeilei'i and 1 ii.itoi. el 
industrioB from tho provine.m and a tew Imli.au Matra were prip at 
perts. The proceedingH wore not inien to the 1 rean. Ihe^ ntaui nl'i-et ot the t on 
fcrcnco was to diaeuHH the Heheme ot vanmia rruvineml t .overnioeni-i ioi tin d. i.. 
lopment of the haiullnoni and wearing iiiiluntrj- for aliieh the (,o\eninienf nl 
India had BOt apart Kh. h lakha annually for five yeara ami aelieiin i lor im-eni. li 
in Heritmltural iiuluatry for whieh Uh. 1 lakh had lieeu n.d ajuirt aniiuany l.o )ae 
yoarfl. 


13th. aandhiji's AilvUr. h idlmhuit (’omrmiHiV.v ‘'Serviee to 1 i.tni iiia he your 
foromoHt duty. Never treat them with ennlenipl, they are y.mv Inoihi-ia. Iry •>' 
remove thoir'diwibilitieH aa far aa poamlile. The poiann of uoloueh dalify, h..nd. i 
down from gonoratiouHjH on{ii4>: tholHiisin yuiiiui .umI 

bo diacardod for ^ood. Tho lliodu and hiM fdiurtun aro cirfoiimif yir. rfnvk fh»* 
forcos of diHintoration and work for H*mlu Hohdarity*^ tf dio Manj mi f h ♦ 
whole Hindu Dmrma iMirinhcHT— Thun naid MahutmHji adilrrunnot do* LuiMir 
studentB on tlioir duty at a orowdod mo<;Uiu: whor<» hr' wan |jron«’atr-4 ^liih put n i 
and addroftsOB by them. Oontinutufi: ho mdu:— *if thrytwani tu know ihnl th< y 
mu8t loam to saerKko. To Horvo tho lowly in to anrvrt (hul Thf nlfintufo td 
education i» not merely paaHino^ oxaminatioim, hut aorvirr’ to thr' pn ir aud thr 
downtrodden which alone lend to Halvation.” Hourluduu*:, Wahafmaji ♦’\hMirfiHl tlin 
atudontfl to uho awadeahi iJ^oodo and uovor to ilcwive thmn hy ufiifip, forripii rinlh, 


I4ih. Sm» Amrit Kmr^ 8 reBolve. to /hut, nnio Tkath: Suu Auirit Knur, wdn mC 
Jamait Sin^li took p;rim roaolvoto faat unto death if IkHuhay wouinri iuul inru tlid 
not respona Hidlidently to her appoalH for clothi'B fur (hr wnmum hi A^nnon who 
had sufrered mneh. Mho oKpIaiiuHl that mont tinuv IftUHHl wownn nt Ainuim voun. 

E about practically naked and that (he Hudbriui*;^ of Asmam \oue i^reaor than 
of Bihar. 


15t!i» Qo'nmimnt and Oongnm If'imdH : -Replying to a quentiou of Mr. U. IkSiiiith 
regarding tho fund b and property of the (;<ingreHH wd/.ed hy the UovuriiiuHU 
‘and tho question of their return, Hir Harry Haig Htafrd tn the Aioirmtily fhai 
no action was contemplated in respect ol funds ami movnldr^ propruurH hafeUinl 
to the Governraont. Immovable property taken poHsesaiou of nmler dm pruvi- 
sioiiB of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act will Ih' returned wlieti tho 
notification under Section 17-A of the Act ceaHes to be in force. 


16tW havoc in North Bihar rains resulted In dut risltip of the 

rivers iu North Bihar. Tho countrysido and Hev(*ral important romlfi ui iti« 
diBttictB of Mnzafrarpur, Ohamparan. Ohapra and Dliarbhanga were miluiittrgol. 
■ Ihe recent, earthquako, it was staual, had ehaugcil tht^ course of many of lliit 
rivers, contributing to the sorioiisncsB of tho llomls. 11m fltuHl Icfd iu Mwtiliari 
was stated tp bo higher .than tho highost hivol over rceoriled there. Vfgoroiw steps 
„ were being taken,, by ofijciak and tho Bihar (kmlral Eelitf Cjmiiiiuittif to il«l 
with tho. situation. , 


17fk Allegation^ of Midmpore OnkiM mimmduot refntvil Harry Ifafr, 

the Home Member, placed on^ ^tho table of tho AsHCinbly a statfiunit on tliu 
*1 ^ 1 * * authoritioB into the allegations agtiiust the ctmdiiei of 
troops and civil officials in Midnaporo. Tho statement denied the lillegaiton that 
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ItmclKU’H and \vm) comptdlod to nppnar their wi!! to ttrcefc troopR 

and in no eaHo had any toaclu'r boon deprived of hirt ^^rant-in-iud on account of 
hiH abH('nce from Hue.h fcMtiviticH. The allefi:ation that Oon|i;roHBmen wore flogpjoc! 
and ihtpnieinberH of tlndr familieB roughly liar»dIod if they refused to salute tlio 
Union Jack was also denied. 


22ncl. Trihuf.i\^ to the late Mr. (Inpta (Howinf*: iributcH to the memory of 

ialo Mr. J. M. Sen (Juptu were paid by (/orup-cBS leaders at a mammoth public 
nioeiinj!; h(4d at Bladras in corniectton with his death ainiiversary. Mr* 
K. Naio'HWara It:n) INinluhi presided. Mr, Ilhulabhai DtMeii rehu'red to the ser- 
vicos rend<'r(‘d In the country and tlm HnerifieeB fniade by Mr. Stm (hipta and 
appeali'd <o thoH(' pia'sent to (anulat<^ his c^xample, work is ‘done in that 
spirit'’, Mr, Dsasi eomduded, “the world will soon see a great raco and nation 
raistnl to the Jnught which it (hiservtw’h 

Mahaimajl oa, the inipliiUtfionti of the Harijim Moremenl :*-"Speaking at a 
public nu'cting fat Uawnpon', Mahatmnji referred to the inn>li(mtions of the 
llarijau movement. It is limit<‘d to tln^ renn^val of the hKding of superiority and 
inferiority, he said, and has nothing to do with initu'-dining and intor-marriago. 
They ar<^ matters of individual ehoice. The movement claims for Ifarijans the 
sajiio Hoeial, civietand religious rights as b(dong to any oilier Hindus. Regar- 
ding the (pU'Htion of lomplo-entry, (jandhiji added that, no temph? was sought to 
bo op('mHl for Harijans o.x:(a'pt with the full consent of those who attended that 
temple for worship. 

Mtidlm Ihiifu Biutrd on Commmial iinitif election marufesto of the 

All-Imlia MiiHlim Unity Board isHiicd to the ITess emphasized the existence of 
eomplele nnily Ixitween the various communities in India as the condition preco- 
dtnit to the attain nnait of fianaloni for th(^ conniry and enumerated the efforts 
lufuh^ hy it to bring about harmoi\y of views among Indians on poHlical fpies- 
iions. Boaril said the inanif(‘Sto shall e.ontinue its olforis in this direction 
with a vimv to ultimately securing for l«nlia the right of making her own 
constitution. '|’h<» manif<Md,(> (mjoined on all imnnhers of the Board (1) to stand 
by tln^ (lommufial Award in the absence of any other constitniiorml schemo 
acceptahli^ to all tln^ communitii^s comuinu'd ; (2) to eruhaivour to achfevo poli- 
(i(‘al and (‘<a)nomie. fnn'dom for the country; (3) to introduce or support such 
h‘gtHlation as will create. Inirmonious n'lation l)etwocn labour and capital, land- 
lords^ and t(anintH and relicv(^ unemtdoyment atui, (4) to proUH 5 t Islamic 
Shariat from h'gjslative innmds and oppose smdi tm'aHnres as might interfere with 
it and consult U'honaH on religious mattiu's arising in h^gislatures and act accordin- 
gly. Ah regards the, White Paper the manifesto said that the Board was at one 
withollun* polilitnd organizations that its provisions ft'll far short of legitimate aspira- 
tions (d tin* (‘ountry and, Muuadorc, it was totally nnac.coptahle to Muslims. Thu 
manifesto in conelusion appealed to all Muslims voters to cast thoir ?otos in 
favour (jf Btaard’s nonnnecH. 

tZtin Han on iUrmnitmist AmicUitlnnH : --The (lovernmont of India issued a 
notification dtadaritig the Uornmnnist Party of India, its committees and brancliei 
to ho unlawful asHociations within the meaning of Part 2 of the Indian (Mminal 
Law Amendment A<*t of JDOH. The rcMison for the ban was stated to bo that the 
asHociaiion and ilH branches had for their object interference with the adminifl'^ 
tration td law and constituted a danger to public peace. 

Mrs. Amrit K,uafs fast far Hn/ferin^t Assam Bisters Srimati Amrit Kuar 
wife of Hardar Jamiat Singh started fast unto death from to-day as a protest 
against what she cailod tiu^ indifferenco of India towards thousands of flood- 
sufferers in Assam. Him bmkt^ fast on the next morning on the rcf|ttost fof Mr. 
R, F. Nariman and Mr. Abid Ally, who assured her that the Congress Working 
Committee would issue an all-India appeal for help for Assam in her 
distress, 

24ih. it'iatirm Oam;ress Socialist Group :"-At a meeting of the Madras Congress 
Bocsialist Croup it was resolved that tho association should consist of Socialists 
who were OinigresB members of tho city of Madras and that tho group should act 
m an aihliating institution for Soemfisfc Congressmen of other centres of the 
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Madras prcsidoncy* Tho objoct. of thn ^J:rou|> was ntah’d ^ fo Ih' ilw ronvfTrbiiii of 
the OoiigrcHS iostitniioii in the prosidcnoy to (ho ♦SaMnlmlM' iirorj'iuiHiio. 
group accept that political iiulepcndcncc of liuliu is indiHiHuoahlo in onlcr to 
achieve Socialism and thexcforc will co*oporatc witli tho t’itngrroi in if, a for 
national freedom and will be aul)j(‘ct to gcucnil C’ongri'on di^rijdiiic fur Itiuf 
purpose. 


28tli. Pandit Malaviya ami Mr. Annj rc$Hpt Pandit Malft\iya aotl |\fr. Aiioy 

of ^tho OongrcHs Parliamentary Board rcHigncd from that lltmrd. The reafson for 
taking such a step was ihadecision of the Board notllo ehnoge its oriittisnl ifeeiidoo 
over the resolution passed by the (-ongrcHH Working (\nmnitfte on the qoefifjoo of 
the Communid Award. Pandit Alaluviya insiatetl that tin* Aw aid ehntiltl \n^ 
definitely rejected and was not; prepared for a coinprmiuae over fhe^ rnntler whieh. 
according to him, invoivc'd a vital prineipbv l\IouIana Alnil Knbuu Ami wan 
elected President of the Parlianumtary Board, 'Tho Ikwrd (lam ailsipt^d fln^ eirrfion 
manifesto after which (huulhiji made a tnoving sp(‘{vh|io snpporf id fho ininnlcHtin 
The manifesto appealed to (Bo voters of the L'^gislative A’nn ontdy vole 
for the Oongross candidates at (ho t'lmuing (dections. l‘he i\>np;rtici camlfdale^i, 
said tho manifesto, will not only fight for ilu\ rejeetitm of the White Paper anil 
for tho acccptanco of tho Uonstituont Assemhly, hut idaij for the repeal id all 
repressive laws and Ordinances passod w'ith tht' lu'Ip of tht' idecNd miatdauoi’ rnivA 
to moot tho OongresH non-violent non-coopera(ion movement. “It will also la* 
their duty,'’ continued tluj manih'sto, “to demand att inipnrfifd ttcntliny id the 
methods adopted l)y (ho Bijngal (Government to in(*et (erriifiion, aiul to take 
measures to give cficct to public opinion in rt'gnrd to them,’* 


ZUh Inauguration of iha Indian Aradcmi/ of Srinur : The Ifulinn Atnaiiauv rd 
Bcienco was inaugurated by Sir Mir/.a Isinml, Dewnii of Uymrr, at nangahge. 

£ T ^j*^*'*^ r(5pr(5Boniativo gathering iinduding scitnifists froui all pfirls 

of India,^ bit Mirza Ismail, in the course of his speech, snid thnl huliabi new 
posHion in international Hciof«co demanded the foundntlon nf n pcrtnaocnt <*eotral 
institutJon charged with tho functions of representing Indlnn Heieetiile <minion 
as a whole, of SDfeguarding tho poHitiou of reseimdi and of udering reliiddc 
guidance in soiontifio matters. ^ 


AneipMalaviya Formed a New Party :-l>andit Mulaviya mnl air, Aiiev 
formed a now party under the name of the Nat iomdist Party, which diflenHl 
from tBo Congress, mamly in this that, while tho Uongri'SH Party wtmfd roncmifrafe 
attention of voters on tho rejeoUon of the White Paper, the Natimmliiii 


the 


Party would direct its i^ttack both on White Paper and the amiumnal AwiUiL 


AUGUST 1934. 

; *=„f. vs5,f/ tlir ;sS 

wa/not Spared life oI7ho liulll'Thrl? vSh "'S'*' iTcnlu” 

s<.r.sSL'“ ™ 
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th6 All-Tndia tomr had been a Rfcrain and ho was conscioUB fchai ho was weak. 
Ho added that tho fast would bo tryinp; and asked those assoaiblod to pray to 
Hod to grant him strength to got through tho ordeal. Doctors tried to persuade 
(huidhiji to postnoiio tho fast ior a week so that his general condition might 
improve but Oandhiji said the dcciBion was irrevocable. 

**/ am in no hurry to find myself in Jmson^^ In an interview to pressmen, 
after the torminaiiou of his iXariitm tour and his self-impoacd restriction, 
(landhiii stated that he was in no hurry to find himself behind prison bars. 
*H)n the contrary’^ ho said, shall try to avoid it to the best of my ability.’^ 
He proposed to devoto himself to tho continuation of tho Harijan worlc and tho 
rest of the construclivo programme of the Congress. Ho added that freedom 
through non-violent means could bo achieved only if tho workers devoto them- 
selves whole-heartedly to such constructive work. 

Skh. ]\faianiia'>A7iey Campaupi ayainat the Communal Pandit Malaviya 

and Mr. Aney, in the courso’ of a stntemont regarding the proposed formation 
of a Nationalist Party, said that in view of tho grave national importance of the 
question of tho country's attitude towards the Communal Award they had 
decided to secure a hearing for what iht'y believed to be tho correct national 
and rational view, both in the country and in tho legislatures. To carry out 
this object, they proposed to form a Nationalist I^arty to organise a campaign 
throughout the country against tho Communal Award as well as tho White Paper 
and to sot up in each province a corlaiu number of such candidates for election 
to tho Assembly as will work for the rejection of both, Tho mornborship of tho 
Party would bo open to all Indians regardless of caste or creed and the party would 
work on strictly national lines and would co-operate in any endeavour to bring 
about an agreed solution of tho communal problem. Tho party did not approve 
of iogislativo intcrfcrenco in matters of religion. 

Congress Mectmi Campaign Mr. 0. Bajagopalachariar and some other 
prominent Congress loaders addrossed a largo gathering at '‘Qandhi Va^mm’^ 
Madras and appealed to tho people to support tho candidates of tho 
UongresH in tho ensuing elections to the Assembly. Mrs. llukmani Lakshmi- 
pathi, who pri'sided, expressed tho hope that the voters would give proof of 
their patriotism and their abiding loyalty to the Congress. Mr. B. Batyamurthi 
said that he stood boforo them as a candidate chosen by tho Oongresa and 
requested them to give their votes in his favour on behalf of tho Congress, 

9th, Banataniata^ Eleetkm Manifesto r —Tho All-India Banatanist Election Board 
issued its ebnUion manifesto. The Banatanists’ programme included, among 
others, tho securing of statutory guarantees, of n n-intorforonco by tho State 
in tho religious and socio-religious beliefs and practices, opposing all move- 
ments, a(!tivitios and measures of an anarchical or communistic nature, opposing 
the Communal Award and Poona Pact. 

Walk-out in Burma Council .‘-—The Governor of Burma refused sanction 
to tho motion of ‘•no-contidenco^^ against tho President of tho Burma Legisla- 
tive Council, Tho < Governor, in his message to tho Council said that it was 
inadvisable to remove the President, Sir Oscar do Glanvillc, on such flimsy 
grounds disclosed in the memberB^ speeches. After tho message was read out 
in the Council, IF Baw brought a motion that the business of the House be 
adjourned to enable membore to discuss outside the situation arising out of the 
Governors decision. Tho President ruled out the motion whereupon all Bur- 
mese members except seven walked out as a protest against the ruling. Dis- 
orderly scenes were witnessed on tho next day when the Council was discussing 
a non-otfieiai resolution, XL Baw stood up in tho middle of the discussion am 
wanted to read a letter to the President who asked him not to interrupt th< 
proceedings. But U. Baw read tho letter which called upon the President tc 
resign. Borne European and Indian members and the official bloc protested 
agamst this while the Burmeso members banged tho tables and shouted. Th< 
President asked the interrupters to go out and they were followed by oihei 
Burmese members also excepting nine. 

Util. Bmgal ffindm and the Communal Award At a public meeting held at 
the Albert Hall, Calcutta, under tho auspioos of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
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Sabha tho rcNoIiKioo af tfui (.biu^reng Workmr, on ^ Itii^ c^niiiiitifint 

Award wuh diHcuKHud. Tho irn'otiiifi; acIopUnl a roHolnlitni tirf^oriiii: ilio dooifiitni 
ot iho OnigrcHH Workiii|i: (’onunititHMuni tiuf riirliiiniiliu)’ floiird in friii'* 

fciou to iho Award and reiterating ita npiawition to the wiiiie aa 
imdcwoeratic and uniimt. Further, tho meeting e?£|»rraatHl ila ii|*|ireri.-ilifoi of the 
bold Btand taken by Taiullt Midavdya and Mr. Atiey in the iiiiiiler of roii** 

groan Working Oonunittoc's decision on the (kntuniinal AwartL 


ISthi Natiomlkt Party Oanferemr Vmliwwa eonvened by IMitdil Mmhm 

Mohan Malaviya to nnher into exirttenee. a new |mtty to- lie known le'i ftie Xaiioti- 
. aliot Party to %ht the (kingrt'aa eamhdatea in the fnrflieoiiiiint Ao-'«riit|i|y 
eUmtion mot in Unkutta tuulor Faiulit MidaviyaVi |n‘e*diktiiutii|i nl the 
Kam Alohan Library Hall In hta weleome fuldrn»a. ^Aeharya l\ T. Ihiy. Ihe^t- 
dent of iho Kccoption (tommittee, hoped that the Xaltonnhat l*aiiy cviilernif'e 
would bo a party within the Hheltering bmom of Iinliao Ninional rengrri'.rs. In 
hb preHklontial addrottB, Ibudit Blalaviya dwelt nn the eeila of aeparaiit ehniorate 
and oniphaabed tho objection to the (MnununnI Award. heidytnr t»> a «|mwiiioii 
from a doiegato as to whether the Nalionabat Party ^undd br a parly wo Inn tin* 
CongroHH, tho Prenkhnit Haul that it wan a ddlienli queatioii to anffWrr, If tirrd 
bo hb party would work eutHkIe the (bngreHH anil nunht undude iti ii men who 
did not cntiroly eubHcribo to thu creed of the Party, rvliieh waa tdenlieid wifit 
the object of tho OongroBH. 


2l8t McUur PrajmH lnmu;furatum >-Thc ihinvvtUMi'llnr irrhoiimti preiet*! w'lm in- 
aiiguratod by J'Iib I'^Kcelleney Hir (leorim Stanley. The orlieme id a thmi 

which b tho largoHt in the world niul whieh h»rina a re'ierv'oir in aittre the llomi 
waters of tho Oauveri and ntipply water to (he ihTa le* lunt wheti iirre»i«ary. 
Tho reservoir, bcHuloH henelitting the ryotn of the Tan|*ir«‘ dwlrlrt by eomti'Oig 
a sitsady supply of water provides (or tho irrigation of a new nreu of dciLIkll iieren 
in the Tanjoro dbtriet. The function eonimeneeti with (he ildtd EiiKmeerbi 
statement giving tho history and partkuUurs of the work. 

22nX Madras Distriet PoUiieal Oonfmmce, :*-The Madras EiHtritd Polilieid Vmtvf^ 
once which met at tho “Oongresa Mandap’^ lieyapeUah m tint eiiy> luider dm 
prosidontship of Mr* T, Avanasilingam Hhottict of i}oindaiior»»* piwsed ii niirii*^ 
ber^ of resolutions. Mr* 8- 8atyamurthi moved a resohiiion whtrh wetemiHil dm 
decisions of tho A* I* 0, il and Working Oommitke piuiseil at Patna* Wartllm. 
Bombay and Bonarcs and called upon all (kuigresamni in tlui eiiy id Aliulnm oi 
do all m their power to give effect to them# The resoludoii mm passtfit nniiiiL 
mously* Mr, N* S* VaradacharPs rcHoIution apiiealmg to the elti/eiia td 
to support tho OongroHB in all Its endoavours In the iiadonal riuwe itnti to voto 
for^thc Congress caudidates in tho ensuing eloctuimi wan idua pnaiaal* Mr* C,k 
Kajagopalachariar then moved a resolution appnaUng to all Cnngrrssmett iii llui 
city and raofussil to make a strenuous and united endeavour to aeoiire tho 
uuqualined ^Bupporfe of the electorate ami the mmceRSful return of the C-tingr««ii 
caudidates in tho Province* Then* resolutions eondimming the Cittiwii Agrimmimt. 
pleading for support to Bwadeshi and urging that khadi uhmikl kmeivti iiiniiiiitp 
ned preference were also passed* 


23rd. Gopernmmt oppose Tomph-Bnlnj lUll 5-.|n the Aaaumbly Mr* il K Raiiga 
Aiyar _ moved that his Icmple*tmtry Bill be referred to a select ooiiiinhtro t«tii» 
in doing 80, condemned the UongrcBS and (Jemgresfimen and said lliai tligy tiiicl 
betrayed the cause of the Harijans. Tho Bill was vebenuttUly opiHwiiii li| the 
Ilaja of liollongoao who churaotcrised it as dangcroiw, obnoxkitis mul driorv iiig 
rejection* lie quoted copious extracts from opitiloiiii roetiifecl on 
various Pronucml tiovornmeuti to iiijiport fab eoitlmlloo* »8lr 
expressing heartfelt sympathy with the object of Ititi 
^ ground that the Assembly eoniliiliig of el 

should not pass legislation on rellgioui maliiWt Eija flahacliir 
ft«niioni2fa contributed hb own^ quota of acmimeiils on hofiwW of Ihti 

explaining the attitude of this (fovtrumont In 
the ttovarument opposed the IW| cm a m%mt of 
® mmsure was impmdieahle uitd llfcflf U 

lead to serious disturbance* The Bill* if eufor^i would meni a tefioui lufiilou 
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of private rights. That was the opinion of several Provincial Governments. 
Sir Jlenry, in conclusion* advised reformers to employ methods of persuasion 
and not to force upon the country an irritating measure* Sir N, N. Sircar, 
the Law Member, appealed to Mr* Etinga Aiyar to withdraw his Bill, as in 
matters of social reform the minority should try to convince and convert the 
majority to their views. Mr. Eanga Aiyar withdrew his motion in view of the 
opposition to the Bill * 

Social Reform (h)nference, at Tricky ;~-Thc First Tamil Nadu Social 
IMorm Conference was hold at Trichinopoly, Dr. P. Varadarajnlu Naidu 
presiding. Mr* N* Harikaran, Chairman of the lleception Committee, in wclcom-' 
ing the delegates, pleaded for compulsory elementary education, widow ro-mar- 
riage and temperance. The President, in his address, pleaded for equal rights 
to men and women in matters of education, right to property and other rights. 
IJntouchability, he said, should he made a criminal olFonco. The Oonfercnce 
passed a nunu)er of roHolutions demanding equal rights for members of all 
communities in public choultries, struets, tanks, places of worship, remarriage 
of widows and demanding the exton sion of the Brothels Act to the whole 
of India. 

25tli. Demard for the release of Mr, Sarat Bose Unequivocal condemnation of 
the principle of dotonUou without trial was expressed at a crowded public meet- 
ing at Calcutta. After protesting against the continued incarceration of Mr. Sarat 
Bose without cause and without trial, the meeting demanded his unconditional 
and immediate release or his trial* Kumar Bhiva Shekareshwar Koy, cx- 
Minister, Bengal Govern tnont, presided. This cJomarid for the release of Mr* Sarat 
Bose was followed by a resolution of the Calcutta Corporation which 
exproHHtsd its disapproval of the continued detention of Mr. Bose. 

28tli. Rynal Status for Indian Offmers in the Army Daring the discussion on 
the Army Bill in thi^ Assembly, Hir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment that 
‘‘the status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and 
proeodenco of Indian Commissioned Olhccrs in the Indian Army shall bo the 
same as that of British Oflicers in the Indian Army in units and formations.*^ 
The Government contended that the motion was not in order since the amend- 
ment in (iuestion sought to amend the British Army Act, an Act of Parliament 
and that under BetUnon 05 of the Government of fndia Act the Indian Legisla- 
ture cenltl not take into consideration any motion which sought to amend an 
enactment by the Parliament. The Prt^sident overruled the (h)venunont*0 objec- 
tion and held that tlm amemlment was in order. Ifo hold that according to 
Bection ih of the (Government of India Aet the Indian Letrislature had power to 
make laws for the Gdicers tsie., in His Majesty Indian Forces, the expression 
Luliiin Forces connoting both Indian and British oillccrs Bcrving in the Army 
in India. The President also hold that the Bill before the House created a n^w 
class of olllcers which comprised both Indians and Britishers, and therefore the 
Jlouso had per so jurisdiction to legislate in regard to both classes of officers. 

20th* II M, the Vmroy^B address to the Central Legislature B. the 
Viceroy addressed the members of the Central Legislature. After surveying 
the work done during the past year and the economic and political 
eondition of the country at the present time, the Viceroy urged frieUdly oo* 
operation between all classes or political thought in the country and devote 
themselves to the solution of the various problems before the country^. ' His 
Bxcclltincy then referred to the celebration, next year, of the 25th anniversary 
of the Accession to the Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor and hoped 
that the princes and people of India would join In colebratingthe occasion In a 
most fitting manner, liegarding the reforms scheme, His Excellency said that 
It was not possible for him to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Select Oommittec was likely* to contain. The general impre- 
sifoii, IBs Exeellcney added, gathered during his short stay In England was 
' full of goodwill and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians In regard 
to their political advance. His Excellency assured the memhars of the Legislature 
that when the Reforms Bill was passed into law, no time would ho lost' fn 
carrying Into effect the intentious of Parliament as expressed in the Act, 
Vietroy, In conclusion* strcised on the need for Indo-'Brltish co*oporatton»- 
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Navy BiU Pmsedi^tln 1>giHlatiw Aantanbly irnnHint tli*‘ ffuliiin Kuvy (Pitti- 
plioo) Bill* Oolonal Laml)y» inovini]? Cor (^oaHitbratiaa of fhi! Ililli t^ai^ llitil Itio 
elTecfc of the Bill wowM bo iiulimnly to iiicroam* tho iunl rilifiowoy of lli«! 

Horvico. Aa roi^arda lodbaiantloi^ ho aalth that wrtoiiootil woiibl ho rri^iiliitiHJ 
In iho proportion of one Indian to two Britiah olIiotTo* 

Tjih$rah condemn White Papor;**-Tho Oonnoil of ^ tho Nniioiifil Ltln’rnl 
Federation of India met at the **l^*atlet** oflieo, in Alfnliiibml, umirr llti^ 
prcBidontsbip of Mr* J. N. Baau. The ilotmeii paamHi n reaobtiioii 
t!m Prosidont and tho (leneral Heoretariea to publiah frioHa willi a view lo 
inflimnco the electorate of the Leglalative Aamnnhly (m the numt impiniitii ptiblie 
isauoa before the electorate* The council lahl apeeiiil emplwiiH nn the rimotn* 
tiona pasaod at tho aeaaion of the Liln’tid l‘\alerfitinfi at t’libniita In April liBti 
exproBsing diaappointment at the White Paper* llefioliniiniH were nhm iiiloiilrd 
atron| 2 jly protesting apinst tho recent leKinlation panned by the 7#an.hh?tr 
tivo Oounoil whioh deprived the Indian eomfmniity of cxiiOiip.' rigid?* and 
adversely affeetod Indian interesta, and urging the (lovcrnment of fmliii to prr* 
vent by every means in their power the iniuatlce to the Indiiin rommntiify 
in Zanzibar. 

Agra IlinduB^ grkmme^ memorial signed by nearly Himln e(ti/,rivi 

of Agra submitted to IL PI tho (Jovernor If. P* iir|ting Itw KureL 
lency’s intervention in tho antLNamaz dispute and reiptcfiiinit His Fxeellcnry ta 
see that the law is enforced without distinetion of ennte or rtnnl Iti the 
of tho moraorlal, the signatories stattui that the order of the Ihslrlet Mm/htrate 
imposing restrictions regarding the time of Arati had so emtm!t!etn?il MabrHiie- 
dans that they now demand change in tho tituo of Arati In the varimis benplen 
in Agra and in case of non-oomplianco threaten to xm} inmK Einii llualimi 
saying prayers in their own houses ask for the atoppago of Aral! until tliiilr 
prayers are finished, and music in Hindu houses far away from inosimea haa 
been interfered with. 


31«t ne AssemUy OomniittcJs Report on the OUawa Agremmnt was prc^tmhHi 
to the Assembly* The Boport appended to it a minute of disHimt by Hir Ahdnr 
Bahim and Mr* K. C. Ncogy and another by Mr* B Hitarama Itiiltt* 
The minutes of dissent wore much longer tlmn the Eeport mnL 

The minute of dissent by 8ir Abdur Bahim and Mr* IC il Nmm mm that 
they are unable to agree with the general trend of tho Mitjorify Eooort or 
accept their naain epnclusmns. Their oonednsions are as follows :.-fn 
given by the United ICingdpm to our agricultural products have lou, to lyiy 
extent that rnatters, helped India to recover her lost ground* On the other hinttf 

Sfr /vinKd().n'H importn h«n, udviirHvly nffivi,;!! 

our foreign mariccts# {u) Heavy deficiency in our c'xporlHi which ia a most 

disquioting feature of tho Bituution, is mainly duo to tL weakeuiiiu of ir 
foreign markets and the small in crease in exports, that thorn has htwii in V.l’ia.lt-f 
•as compared with the previous year, is not sueh ns to ronssurn «s tlint India Is 
on a fait way to economic and financial recovery. Ifavini' rcirard to the 
economic policies adopted practically by all other coiuitties, « Wo agrwmmt 

on tho basis of mutual intoroats sooms to bo inevitable. «KruiiMJiit 

Therefore, wo roooramond to tho Government of India that Ihev ahmdd tnfcs 
immediate stops to come to dcfiiiito agreements on tho HysloTof %u>»arw h a 
important countnes tha deal with us inoluding tho ll nitol 1 th 

““7. o»t«l>liHhod on a surer isis 

should at feast bo modified to tho extent nooossitated by such ngrmueiits." ^ 
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in ?iciw of tlio deciBion of tho Conforoncc ati Birmirigbam in 19S3 fchafc no final 
eonelusion woiuu bo rt'ached till the Belocfc Oornuiittoo had mado itB rocommori- 
dationH, It waB not in tho inUuTHtH of the Party that tho Conforence should pass 
any roBolnUom Ihone who wpoko afijainst Bir IL Pai^o Croft's resolution were 
eonsiderably interrupted. Tho amendment when put to voto was carried by 
11. Pap Croft was veiy jubilant over tho result and 
atolarcd, in an interview to Keutor, that tho result showed a remarkable increase 
in the number of those who realised tho perils of tho Indian 
reforms* 


6fch« Breakdown of Oompromiso Talks at Wardha z- All hopes of a rapprochmonfe 
between tho Congress Parliamentary Board and Pandit Malaviya's Nationalist 
1 arty ovp the forthcoming elections to tho Assembly were shattered. The 
r arliamontary Board would now put np their own candidates, leaving a few scats 
to the Malaviya group by not opposing their candidates. 

7%h» Ihmhap Muslim (hnfemica : The sev(?nteenih session of tho 

Bombay Mushm Educational Conferenee was held at tho Paroon Hall, Poona, 
under the presidentslup of Bir Akbar Hydari, In the course of his address, the 
premdont appealed for communal amity and said that until that problem was 
solved^ satisfactorily, there could be no security for educational and social pro- 
gress in limia. Bpeaking on tho basic nims ol education, Sir Hydari said that 
the formation of sound character was one of them and for Muslims religious 
^ education from tho point of view of character 

h^^Bding. lo sccup greater solidarity, he said, a common language was needed 
and Urdu, ho added, was admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern 
scicntmo thought. He urged tho neei for much greater advance in education 
arnong the Mushms. He also stressed on tho necessity for industrial and techni- 
cal business and secretarial education. 


911 .. aomjresfs Chml of hxkpnnUmc mkratod ;-Tho Working Committoo of tho 
OongresH wliuui met at Wardha passed a resolution niteratmg the goal of the 
uongress as I oormi Swaraj or eompleti^ independence and appealing to all Congress 
men to give elject lo the resolutions and instructions that may from time to time 
he issued by the A. 1. 0. 0. or tho Working Oommittee, Poorna Bwaraj in- 
cluded unfettered national control, among other things, over the army, external 
aifairs, hseal and commercial matters, financial and economic policy, Preo India 
Bhould have fn‘ctlom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the 
British and compfeto separation. 

10iL Conforeme :-»*The Anti-Terrorisfc Oonferenee was hdd at the 

down Hall, Calcutta, under the (diairmanship of Mr. J. N. Basu. Mr. P. N. 
lagorc, Ohmrman of the Itcci^ption Committee, opening the Conference, said that 
there was no more eneetive wajr of combating terrorism than by laying a broad 
foundation of kuowbdgo concering the duties and obligations of every citizen. 
Iho president, in his address, appealed for mutual co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the Uoyernmont, in order that the campaign against terrorism might 
nuccced. lha (Jonferonca condemned terrorism as baneful and against the 
culture and traditions of India. 


explaim mamm for Bntirammit from Congress :'-«-Mahatina Gandhi 
isRued a lengthy statement in lha course of which he confirmed tho rumour 
that ha had contamplatad severing all physical connection with tho Congress. 
Btatlng hm reasons among other things for the contemplated stop which he had 
defarred until after the ensuing Bombay session of the Congress, Mahatmaji said 
that there existed fundamental dificrancea of outlook between the Congress intelli- 
Mutsla and himself. The upshot of these difierencastho declared, had bean that they 
have ‘sterilized the existing Congress programme, because members who gave thafr 
lip assent to it without believing in in have naturally failed to reduce it to practice.'' 
Mahatmaji further stated that although the country had made great strides to- 
wards nott-violenca, ho felt that it had not been hinadulteratea non-violence in 
thought, word and deed/' Mahatmaji said that it was now his paramount duty to 
devise ways and means of showing aemonstrably to the Government and the 

§ 
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terroriBta tho efficacy of iKni^vloleueo an ii mcfum of arliicyiai-*: tlic tiithf. 
including frcedoai iu every «eimo of the lerm. Miihutuiiiji rf^ifr-rnted lii»« fnifli 
in removal of untouchubiloy, work for Iltmlu4luHllm Unify, ftOiU priiliiidlkwf* 
haud-spiuning and Khaddar» and Hwadcrthi, whieh iteiiH ho inohiih'ii m tlin noM 
programme he would place bidorc the CongrcrtH. Fjually, ]\!nlsidmaji .*c4i4rrtrii iit illVei 
that no voluntary orgauiaation can auccml in ita purinw ^Hlluoit iiti rr«olufinii 
and policies being carried out whoIehearUHily by its lueoihcrc, mul iin It^ndrr etitiltl 
give a good account of himself if his lead whh not faithfully* ungrudgingly iiinl 
intelligently followed. 


29thi. Tamil ^adu Provincial Confemicc The thirty •sixth ‘rniuil Xadti Urovinoial 
Conference was held at Coimhatoris under the prcHidfmtHlup of iMr.E* 
chariar. Delegates from all the Tamil distriotn attmulod. llrloro tin* Cmiforoncf^ 
began, Mr. Hajagopalacluiri and otJnu’ OongrcsB Icnulera wrtt* tukrn m a prociono 
ion, and the National .Flag was hoisted by Mrs. Cousins at the itpneiuns lawn in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Bulusu Haiulmmurthi opened ihi* idnilrmiw, Thu 
Hon. Mr. Y. C. Yclliagiri iUmiulor, Member of thetanineil nf htafe am! Ureftidrnf, 
Coimbatore District Board, in his welcome address said ibid mieh a rmboniilist 
party as the Congress was needed in the legisluiures to Hahgimrd the riidPa nf 
the masses. He appealed to the electoraU' to support the Chnigri-fet nnd through 
it to show their oagcrnnsa for the country ‘h freedom. In Ids Tresideiitiai Address 
Mr. Kajagopalttchariar dwelt at length on the ennstruetive progriimnie <4 the 
Congress and said that the carrying out tif the progminino would nwkii the ot' 
ganisation once more alive and si.rong. Referring to the «|UeHft«Hi of CbUHlldlPs 
retirement from the Congress, the .Bresidemt said the coiucmplalrd slop would 
strengthen and not weaken the Congn^ss as (buulhiji did luo. iiMend to retire from 
politics nor to oppoHO or diminish the inlluenec of the Congress. Ho ntldcil ilmt 
a compromise might; bo arrived at by which ibmdhtji might bo cnabltil to form 
an organisation inside the Congress along the lines that Chmdhiji drstml. Mr» 
Bajagopalachariar defended the attitude of the Congress Working Cominiiliin 
regarding the Communal Award and said that agreement between the dUFeront 
commimities was the only solution to the problem. He concluded with iin appeal 
to all Congressmen to work for the victory of the Congresn in the comine 
elections. 


South Indian Liberal Fmlerahon :-Jh.o thirlMiilh <-(mf.‘dfrnti<.n of <|i« 
- 1““’““ Liberal Federation hold ita stwHion at Vietmin I’liUlic H,i)! 

proHidoiioy o£ the llott. (lui link of Hobhili thi! 
Chief Minislcr with the Clovernmeiit of MaUtaH. Dowun Bnlintliir 1’. T. KitmR- 
raswami Chetty. in his welcome addrcHa, referred to tlio uufa!i<m ul 'Uiti atltai.* 
Bion of Brahmiiis into tbo party and Huid that by llui removal of the Imn the 
party would be ahedditic oil' the ono target of aee.UHatioii whieh ibeir iiotitlettl 
opponents always aimed at. Ho then referred to tlio pioiframim) of ihe Con' 
gress and said that it was impracticable. The rresidenl, in ih« eourHii of hia 
^dress, said that he welcomed the change in iho iirogrttinmn of th.» thiiiimwa 
He next referred to the record of the .lustico Turly and said ihnt it had dcmo.iH.' 
trated to the world that Indians were capable of nmnaging their own ililWra " lln 

to the members of the Justico laity to snpputi the party's eandnlatns for tlin 
elections to, the Asaombly. Tho Conference pasHcd a resolution ralsfiiKtho laa 
on the admission of Braiuniiis into the party and the ammidmont of ^ho consk! 
tution for the purpose. The qnMtion waa not disc si^e “V^^h 
agreement had been reached at informal diaVimmims "S.t ‘ 
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Iht» Mr, KampnrnnrHintl prcftided. It. was also resolved that 

Bocialii^irt aliouUi dcrliuo to bo otHeo-hoarors oC any Conj^reBS organisation. The 
fortnaiiun of tiio Nationalint Party was coiulomncd as coramuualiBt and anti- 
national. 


J/r. iSit.Hfti o« OftndhijVs Proposals “The Oongress is not meant for samis 
and siigcrt, It is meant 'for the eommon men and women,” observed tho Eight 
Hon. V. vS, HnnivaBii Saniri, addreHsing the Bombay Young Men’s Hindu Assoeia- 
tiion. ^Ir. li. Jjiyakar was in the ehair. Mr, Bastri pointed out that the 
propoHidH of Mahatmaji were too rigid for tho ordinary run of humanity to 
follow, lo luH opinion, the spinning framdxiHo would promote hypocrisy and to 
introdue(‘ in the Hougress ereed tho words “truthful and non-violont” 
was to lay down a moral obligation which tho ordinary OongrcHsman could not 
keep. ^ Msihatmnjds proposals nmounted to (dosing tho doors of tho groat political 
organisiuitm against thousands of thinking men, honest mid sincere patriots, 
iieplying to I\lr. Basivi's eriticism, Mr. Bhulalihai Uesai, Goiuwal Becrotary of 
tln^ Gong,ress Parliann'niary Board, said that Indians would bo more content to 
have tln^ madncSH of iMahatmaji than to have the cold, dispaHsionatc and doath- 
likc smulify of tin' laherals.- It was suhstspiently understood that Gandhiji had 
d(hnitt*ly ahmuhnnsl tlm id('a of moving any arnmulnumt to the (Congress cons- 
titution as fort'sliadowj'd in his reeent Hinlement. He proposed to retire from the 
Gongii'HH ami not from the country's politics. 

Awirnl /! Par to StmraJ: ]\talavii/aji?s Firai IMclaraHon t'^ln 
courst^ id an aildrt'ss at Gawnporis Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that 
the C'om-iontnm pnnniscil ly tlie British was foundcM on thO Communal Award. 
It was not a (piestion of lltnduH or of Muslims, but was purely one Of Swaraj. 
Th(‘ Awfu’tl had diviihal the country into any nnmbor of olcotoratos and had 
thus delayid Swaraj indi funtely. Unless, ilu'reforc, the Award was rejected in 
Into, no Swataj wan piiHsibh'. 


Sth. ifumanratitm of thr hidiaa Favy : -Tin; inauguration^ of the Eoyal^ 

Navy look pliiett at the Itoyal Indian Marino dockyard, in Bombay, amidst the 
booma of gmiH and in the pirseneo of a large gathering of Naval and Military 
officers. Vicc"* Admiral Bir H, 1'. Wahvyn performed the inauguration ceremony. 
NnmeroUH leh-grams of congratulations were rcoeivtal (in tho occasion. A salute 
of M guns Iked from the flagslups was tho last item in the programme. 


7lh. Mitdrm DMrkt (h-t, pmilm> Cntifh-cm-c r—Tho fifUi nnnufll BCBdion of the 
MikImb Ihrtirii'i. (UuifiirciiCH wiw hold with the He'*- llcMn Bahadur 

{}. KaraytmaBWiimi Chct-linr in the chair. Mr. A. Hivarama Menon, Chairman ot 
the iUii'cnimii iti the ciuirKo of hia addrcHH, pleaded for oduoatinfi; ihe 

averaifc citizen (o takt* a real itderuHt in thn co-operativo raovpraent and for ovoi- 
vinc a Hcficnm of n'CouHiructioii hy which the Hu/rorinK population would M on- 
nbird to lliiil Homt* real relief, 'fhe, two preBHinR prohlcmB that confront *“0 co- 
operator to day. Mr. Hivarama Menon anid, wero tho growing «nomOoy™“‘ 
and tho appallinji iucreaan in tho indtdttt'dncBM of tho people. Ho 
the appoinlnient of a coinmitteo to take Btepa to conduct an 
Burvey of the e.ity in order to nBcerlain 'ho c*ten of indAtedncM 

and Hfl.mploymoat Tho rroBident, in hm addronn, referred to tho deplorab^ 

oonditioij of tho rural population and «(>id that unlcas tlovornment movM 

iS tins luattcr without 'delay tho condition of tho 2 

becomo irrtalocraabla, lleHolutiomi wore parood rcfjneatinK Lna° 

take early atepa for the atartiuK of a 

tltnto an arbitration iioard for the city to deal with dwialo^ 

was also roaolvcd to orKuniaa a oo-oporators’ loaRue in each munmipai amaion 
of tho city, and to take stops to or({4iii»o non-crodit co-operative soclotieB m the 
city like rcstauranta, laundries, etc. 

Trichy Vmd/m’ Conftrmce :-~An aweal to Oie youth to 
to the WTvico of tiw nation was mwfe by Mr. Kama ‘‘“i ®b^Tr&oS In 
presided over tho District National Youth Conforonc^ virLJn SS* (to 
welcoming the dolcKatcs to tho confcrcnco, Mr. P. M. Veerapan exhoet y to 
youth to accord tjholc full support to the Oongress candidates. The oonfckfio 6 
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expressed its complete con fulnimn in RlshsUini t! uuihi tuul hi'* ftwlerjiliip and 
reposted him not to retire frotn tlio An iii WOfK 

the coastrnctivo programme of the CongroaH wan alao 

12lh. Bengal Muslim Touih Confetenee Sir Alnlnr Rahim, wim ofamial tlw All 
Bengaf Muslim Young Blmii’n Oonfenmeo at (1ahnUla.dt‘i>limnl tin* Imt thiil rfumnit 
public men like Fanait *Mataviya shauld hiu’O ehu^^t*u the pp*Hrnl tiiim to umv 
the question of Communal Award on the country. Mr. A. K. who 

presided, urged MuHlims to work for thu economic tiplift of ilm Ho 

regretted the lack of organisation among MtiHlmis and Haol tlnU tf uU'f did tmi 
make thomsclres fife for the coming chaiurca flaw would ^ ho |in«hrd fo IhO' wall 
despite the provisions contained in (ho White raper, ninfermoo nflopfra 
resolutions protesting against the anti-Hommunnl Award cninpfuiui. amllcalliiir! 
on Muslims not to support any candidate fur Hu* Asnenddy who did uat vtHc 
for Sir Abdur Rahinds amendment to the Army Hill. 


nth. Mgsoro Co-operaltm Con/emiee r—Tho twenty-first My«r*ro Froviiiinal f 
operative Oonforonco was held at Mysore, nmlcr the premdenry of Prof* «l* If* 
Kaji, Vico-Fresidonfe of the All-I'ndia (^o-operative limtitufcid AfOHouiditun The 
greatest need of the co-operative mtmMucnt, said (ho Hrt*siili‘Uf, waa (ho rduciUum 
of the villager, and he urged co-optwativo soeicticH to take in hainl the tpit^HMon 
of reconstruction of the villages through adult education. Among t\m rcrtolatiotm 
passed was one for de-Dnicialisation of the cu-operafive moveiiietif. Tim coio 
ferenco favoured the appointmmife of Iliumrary Aasintani Uegiiilrara ami 
Honorary Registrars of Co-operative HocieticH. 

2Ut Kerala PromncM Contjrm Boeialist Aw/crcrtcc : -<Thc first acaaion cif 
the Kerala Provincial CongrcHs HoeialistH^ Confufencci waa held at Ciillcuf, Mr. 
H. D. Bajah presiding. The conferenco demandtHi the immciliate rekwe of all 
political prisoners. It roaPkmed the Congress objective of complete imlepemlencc 
and called upon all Congress Hodalists to strive for the cHtaldialumnit e( a 
Socialist form of government. The conference did not favour the yarn frimchiiii 
and the present programme of the Congress. In his conclutliug rmmirkii ttw 
president said that they were not an antidhindhi party as soait? thought hut tliify 
felt that Qandhiji was only a historical force and no prcibHidnaucc should Im 
given on the basis of individuality* 

AlUInclia Socialists^ Conference ‘The All- India HoHiiIisfu’ Ckmfcrcn(i?i luTi! 
its session at Worli, Bombay. Tho prow, Hidings of the cmihTciun' were markcil 
by novel departure from the conventional practices, 'I'hn ccmfcrciico hud no 
president elected in advance and (he delegates were called upon to elect their 
own chairman. Swami Humpurnanaiid was unanirndusly elect ed preuideoU TIlo 
first resolution adopted by the eonfc.renwi afllrnud IiHliii*^ goal ns complct*^ 
independence— establishment of an indepwidnut State wherein power i« iraniiferreci 
to the producing masHCH. The pr(>gramtne of the Cungnmn wiw rii^inpproved. Tli« 
Conference declared its opposition to participation by India In lifiy war ta 
which the British Government may be involved. 


25 th. Anti^Communal Award :--Tho AllHiulia AntidMmiiiillii^ Award 

Conterenee was held at tho Arya Hamaj Farulali opjmsllo tho Ctiiigreii N«gir» 
m Bombay. Inaugurating the Conference, Fandit Miilavlya wdtl that iiowliere 
m tne wor d has self-government been reaml on tho foumliiiimis of itepatil# 
electorates. Jt andit ^ Malaviya analysed tho Award and shnwetl how It ww aiilH 
national and mimical to the growth of sclf-governmenr, in so far ii It aoiigiti 
t^o create as many as eighteen separate classes. Mr. Bamaniindii Chatter k#, In 

t'Otumuual muiumm^ wai of llriliih 
MacDonald’s plea for the euiitiniwiioe of mpmmn 
.classes and sepame eommuiml citeetorattfi im wmnm* 
inil Ohattenee said that true non-rellgious demoeratie plilloi wirt 

n* i«dif 8 ills. Xh 0 Oontonea pawwl » wolation 
reauBBtfnJf tL Award as pti-afttlpnal and «ndemoet»lio md 

Award!^*^^ Congress to reverse the Working Oommitfe«% dediton o» Hi 
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26tli» Tfm Foriii^eif7hth Indian Natmml Ctwf/nm :^ThQ f0rty-offi;lifc!i «0«Bion of thi 
lodiairi National Coij|»;reaa waa hoUl afe Worlr, Bombay^ throe and a half years after 
its last normal sesalon. The Con|i;reRS Nagar was namerl Abdul OaTar Nagar, after 
the veteran Frontier CongresHman, Khan Abdul (Sfalfar Khan* Nearly 60,000 visitors# 
delegates and Eceeption ('lommitteo members assembled and volunteers had a 
rather hard time managing the traffic to and from the Congress pandal Mr, 
Nariman, Chairman of the Reet‘ption Committee, webauned tho delegates and then 
ile.eorated Balm Rajendra Prasad noth tho Presi(lential badge. Jn tho course^ of 
his welcome address Mr. Nariman surveyed the activities of tho Congress since 
Its last normal session. 

27fch. ll P, IPonierda Oonfarence Tho eighth United Provinces Women^s Consti- 
tnent Confer. nee was held at Lucknow, the Rani of Bherkot presiding. In her 
presidential address, tho Rani pleaded for provision of greater facilities for educa- 
tion of girls ami for elevating the status of fndian women in the eyes of tho 
law. Tho conference passed resolutionB urging Covernment to introduce neocs- 
sary amendihcnts to the Child Marriage i^estraint Act so as to make child 
marriages impossible, demanding that the existing laws regarding woracn^s rights 
slunild bo so amended as to make thorn just and equitable, and requesting that 
an All-India Oommission be appointed to consider the nieans to remove the Ie| 2 ;al 
disabilitii's of women regarding marriage, inheritance, divorce etc,, and requesting 
the Education Department of tho U. P. Government to introduce compulsory 
Hcientific and temporanc® education. 

27th. Tamil ITadu Women\<i Conference Tho Tamil Nadu Constituent Confer- 
ence of tlio All-India Women’s Conference was held at KoHpatti under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Nesamani Paul, ox-Mnnicipal Councillor and Secretary of 
tho Ijadies' Club, Palameottah. In the course of her speech, tho president said 
that the wonum of India should take a more active part in tho public life of the 
country, She pleaded for compulsory education for girls. Then resolutions 
wer(^ fiasHcd, amongHt otlue's, demanding the removal of disabilities imposed by 
ilindn Law on women, n^qucsting that women should be appoinb3d as jurors 
and asHessors in Courts of law and making tho penalty clauses in the Child 
Marriage RcHiraint Act more stringent. 

SOfch. Mahadma Gandhi on CongroM : ---‘‘My interest in the Congress 

organisation will heneilorth bo contined to watching from a distance, enforcement 
of principles bn* which the (Jongress stands”— thus said Gandhiji in the course 
td a lengthy Htatcment to the Associated Press. Continuing Mahatmaji said : 
•Tf we would be truthful through and through, we should recognise that pre- 
dominant part of tho OongrosB programme has been progressively social, 
moral and eeonomi<% And it becomes a powerful programme because 
it is intimately ecwmected with political, that is attainment of freedom of 
tho country from the foreign yoke not from foreign friendship ^at is volun- 
tary intereourse on terms of absoluto equality with foreign nations. Let me 
also utter a warning. I hope no one will think that the Khaddar clausa and 
the labour franchise clause do not come into imraediato operation. They do. I 
pleatl guilty of negligence in that I had not in tho past insisted on those thinpjs 
BO as to make ihmu a condition precedent to tho munching out of Civil Dis- 
obedience. My retirement from tho CongresH may be regarded as a penance 
for the negligtuHte although it was wholly unconscious. What I am aiming at 
is the tievelopmtmt of tho capacity for civil resistance so that there never 
may be any iH*ed for Civil Disobedience* Disobedience that is wholly civil should 
never provoke rctfdiation* 
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Srd. Beriom Elect mi Eight in Lahore Violence by speech, poster and action was 
a feature of the electioneering aetivitiei in Lahore during the past month in eon* 
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nec.tion with tlio and munieipnl flfc'timi* Twi> ptrlirs iif idiv* 

tion agents and aiipportm bad a aerkniH dmh mmle Slirnkiiwita Ikti^ 
resulting in griovona injurtea to two persona of one piirfy* Eoih wrro rriiitwpti 
to hospital where the eondition of ono was said to be Kiiirfu, atiolt 

and bricks were said to have been freely naid in this fotht, wbt*’h niily 
terminated by the arrival of the police party, who rotdnil from Kotwnli ifuinti 
and arrested three men. There had been mimeroosi canra iit tbn pioif niooili ef 
aHsaultsjitfccnded with grievona injurica leading to the of areiirity piort^ed* 
ing ngamst fifty persona inchuliog some ctuultdafra iiinl In one a" eamltiliifr 
and his siipportorH stood charged under aeetion 1107 1. P* i\ for nliep.rd aUrin|ilril 
murder of a rival candidate in a street tight 


Madras l‘Fow?ca\‘? Oonfermiea annual conferpip’o of thr' MinlriiM eoindi* 

immoy of the Albindia Women's (kmferenee was held nf the ?*^rnot«^ lloiMt% 
with Dr. S. Muthulakahmi llinldi preHidiog. After fin* nnuoid report «nil 
accounts of the association were preHente<b the president iiddnw’.ed the pHiliniiip, 
Kesolutions were then tliacusHeti and paaaed. The cimfenme*' opmeil* tlno iho 
piiraa ^Act should ho so amendeil as to render its working mere riPefive, A 
resolution, calling on the public to eo-operain with the Dmema iVoMir Hoard 
ny drawing tho ationiion ^ of the OommisHioner td Tohee to any oldeefifniiihle 
nim or poster and by helping to creak public opinltni in favour of hiftrr fditipu 
was next passed unanimonsly. The conference aupporlnl the tlrwnndfi inmii^ by 
.Aii-inaia Womcm s (;onfe^ (ho appointment of a Dommiaannier to tiiiiuif** 

into the legal disabilitiies of women. Tho other restdufiona nrgni the eileiwmu 
echioation for girls, removal td unfinirhidnlifv «mt wider 

Euf for all the rescue wmrk undertaken to rerlfiun the 

victims of immoral traflio, 

Bahn Rajendra Prasad, the Crmgreaa Prraiitnit 

raised regarding the attitude of ifm 
Congress attitude wits drfined nt tim 
Oaloutta session in 1928. No qeoamon hnn arisen since then to make itnv promo 

tho (ktleutta reHtdiubm must he 
Z policy. Tho resolution ran as fellows : ‘Tlihi Chuigreia 

Prinees in tho \m\im Htates to introduce r«H|iormilile thw* 
representative institution in the HhUes and iinmedmidv t«*«m 
Srhio edementary and fumlamentiil righta of 

assocuation, free sptwh. free ptvm am! eecurdv of 
property. The Congress further assures the people of the I mi iitti 

foTtL attai^mm^f Bopport to thdr legitimate and pwerful struggle 

lor tne aUainaaeut of full rcspotiaihio EOvorJimciili lii thu Htaii*. ' Mw niimiotiii 
has also been .drawn to the circular of the Travaiicoro {Jovt.r'timctrt in which 

btatee forminK tonRresH Coramitttes. Ho for na I «,n BwarV . mm So 

nature DO^ hicnSfnn f of iho cumtructiv.' 

nature not inconsistent with tho laws of the Htatc in wbieli 

of“f?ieudlinesB'°Sa?dk Th" of ib<^ CoiiRrm Itaa In-rn t.nti 

akSrahon an7^h >'on-inlcrfm-nm) with thetr 

Ks.” ^ ‘ re<*'!'r«“y from tli« 

«» jBoOTfid,/ ;— Bombay OottErwB Hociali«l,fl wlchralwl lh« 
^ w«H held midir Rik JaitrBkaKmjn 

General Secretly of tho Socialist I>art,y, presidinc. H «‘aki*r« SSl t/ (7.'. 
Congress to resist India. being drawn into any KimipcaT w^^ ' * " 

its'^“Stinr“hfiH ;~Tho I’tmjal. Congress Socialist Party, at 

I? Lahore, condemned the 

ful ofeapffis sSSuW noT^e "* 
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IBih. Andhra Wanmfs Conference :-«Tho oightli sesaioa of iha Andhra WomeiVa 
CoiiCeiviiee mm held at Madatmpallo uadcr the presidency of Srimathi G. Duri^a- 
bai* Tiu», prcHideiU pleaded for etpiality of rights for women in the matter of 
inheritanee and divorce. In conclusion the president said that the social needs 
id India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of the Indian masses 
were inextricably mixed up with the political status of the country. Besolutiona 
were passed rc<|ucHting the Uovormnenfc and local bodies to encourage vocational 
iHlueation and urging the need for a separate Women’s College in Andhra 
I )eBa. 

20th. ikfmfe an Kinffn Address ; illr. Lanshary fFarns Ohurchiii In the 
House of Oommoim during the debate on the King’s address, Miv Lanabiiry 
briefly referred to India and said that no setfelernont could be permanent unless 
aceepUHl by vocal ln<iian opiiuoiu 11(5 auticipatt5d lively debates in which Mr. 
Churchill would he blaHting iht^ Govc'rumeut but warned Mr. Churchill not to 
exptTt flu' Opposition to lu^lp him. **Wo shall not vote for any diehards. Wo 
shidt try to mmmd tln^ Bill whichever dirceliou we think bt5at, but shall not assist 
anyone injuring the smalhmt advance along tlU5 road to Indian self-governmeni’h 
He thH’lar<Hl that the Indian (|uestion trauHceuded everything t5lso in the life of 
British iHutimouwesdih and if Britain was able to give India the real self-govern- 
ment it woulil he lht5 biggest achievement of any imperial power ever 
known. 


22nd. Cepart o/ ihe Joitd Heleet OommiUee on Indian Me. forms The Beporfc of 

the .bunt Ht*lect OommittiHi on constitutional reforms in India to the Parliament 
was released for puljlication both in India and England to-day. The following 
is an abstract of tlie main recommmuIatiouH L Provincial autonomy should 

be the basiH of the reforms. 2. Bafeguards are cBsontial for the establishment 
of constilutmnal reform. 3. There should be safeguards for the administration 
of Law and Hrdt^r. 'rim principle <d executive independence should be rein- 
forced in tho ctumtitutiou by ilm contement of special powers and responsi- 
InUties on the Governor as tlie head of the Provincial Executive. The safeguards 
repr<*sent a sulistantial power fully ondorsed by law. 4. Federation at the 
centre. T1m interval between Provincial Autonomy and ihe inauguration of 
Federation should not bo long(‘r than necessary for administrative considerations. 
Tim ilmimittee held that the existing Central Hegislature should be kept during 
th(5 iransjtlonal period, h. Federation should eventually include the Indian 
HlatcH also Cl. Bind and Grissa will bo created new provincoH. 7 Eegatding 
l^rovineitd franeluwe# the White Paper proposals are accepted. Thero will also be 
no ehiiugcs In proposalH on Provincial Legislatures, except that there should be 
Upper Houses m Beiigal, Madras, U. P, and Bihar. 8. The Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact stand. The number of seats reserved for the Depressed 
Hiwhcs can, however, be reduced by agroementy with good C5ffeet, 9. There can 
he 1515 Federaiuiu until liulers of Btaks reprcHonting no less than half the total 
poptilailiiti of the Btates and entitled to half the total seats in the Federal 
ilpimr Chamber are prepared to enter it. 10. The Governor-General with three 
Cotmiellora will mmhmiet Defence, External Affairs, Church and British 
Baluehisian* The other departments will be admiiiistered with the help of 
Miiiiskrs, subject to **s|mcial responsibilities’’, generally similar to those in 
Provtneas. IL liepreicntation on the Federal liOgislature will bo by indirect 
eliadioiu IB, Tim Becretary of Btate will continue to recruit members to the 
Civil Bervice and Police Bervice, The other services will be provincial 13. A 
Fedtrai Court should be constituted. 14. The Governor-General will have the , 
special rciponiibility of preventing measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would iiibject Britiili goods, imported into India from the United Kingdom, to 
disorlwlimtory or penal treatment. 15. The proposal for a declaration of 
Funtlawental rights is rejeoted. 16. The India Council In England would be 
ttiiiieeeiaary. But the Secretary of State should have a small body to advise 
him on mrtatii matters. 


2tfi* MaMat Cmfenme plea for the establishment of land 

mortiagi banka In the district, to encouraje cottage industries by starting 
fillip rural noeifttei and to revive the dyemg industry was put forth at' the 
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Makbat Biflirict Oo-operativc Confcraneo hehl af. Calient nniier thn pr«‘aitleiitt4ii|> 
of Mr. C. K. Dcvadinu*. In the the I’reHident wdih pe«|m» hnm'iwnl 

money for production of wealth and they had niuterntooil properly how tt> n«t! 
it, But in India people were uninp; 75 per cent of horrtnved iiuinoy hu’ nnpro- 
dnetire purposoB. The preHuknt urged tho eatabliHhineni cd ti wnind iatul 
morkago bank for the district, of Malabar in order to give relit! to the iiuiehtoil 
agrioulturists. Ho apnoalodt in coneduHion, to c^o-operatorn to infereat wlntietOH 
and women and ask them to start co-operative soeietiett and take mtire iiiteihgeni 
and active part in the spread of the co-operaiive movement in the 
district. 


2Stli. Premier on Indian Reforms Baring the del^aU' on the ICing’n addrcwHf in 
the House of Oommons.^ the Prime Minister, Mr. EaniHay Mae-lHwidih remlndrd 
the House that the Indian situation had been stfaulily uuduring on aeeounf* of 
education and^ the political example Britain had given India, It would he sheer 
folly, tho Premier added to believe that Bntaink policy and pledges would 
mature. Mr. Ge rge Lansbury, Leader of the OppOHition, said that no Hettlenieni 
could bo permanent unless accepted by the Indian opinion. *di is moat unlikely 
that \v0 shall reject or even BubsUntially (diangc^ r{H,^nmmcndatitHm with such k 
weight of authority behind them’k dcclaml Mr. Neville Ghambcrlaim Ghanccllor 
of the Lxchcciucr in a speech at Birmingham. Tht) gemumt impresHion 
in Parliamentary circles was, it was stated, that the Government Billlmsed on the 
proposal was assured of an overwhelming majority in tlu^ conmioim. 

Death of Mr. B. K 8asmal:--Mt. B. N. Hasmal who was recently cltndml In 
the Assembly on the Nationalist ticket died in Gdeutta toutay, lie wan a 
Barrister and a prominent public man* He Orst; came into proriutiencc ih tint 
lieutenant of Mr. 0, B, Has, Mr. Basmal was lying seriously ill since the eleclinu. 
Tributes were paid to his services by many leaders including Babu liajeiidra 
Prasad, President of tho Congress. 


8dm Disinci Pohtied Conference s--Tho Bakm District T»olUlcal Gonterenen 
yaa held at Salem under the presidentship of Mr. Bami Vankatachalam Ohettlar, 
Mr. K V. Venkatachala Beddiar. the Chairman of tho Reception Ctnnmitiee, said 
that Salem had done its duty well in the Assembly elections and he urged the 
carrying on of Uie constructive programme of the Oongress. The eonfcronce wan 
opened by Mr. S. Satyamurti. Mr. Bami Yenkatachakm Ohettiar then dcliveriHl 
h^s address, m the course of which ho referred to tho new policy of the Congrtw. 
He said that the rejection of tho White Paper was the mafn issue of tho K 
election ana the great majority secured by tho Oongress was proof positive of the 
fact that the oou^ry did not want tho White Pap('r aclicmo of refiirniM. The 
Joint Oommittoe Boportj the president snid, was a cruel hoax atuj hnned that 
Parliament would not ignore the verdict of over 80 per cent of the deetarato In 
the iriMent elections. A resolution was passed condemning tho r.uiort of the 
, Joint, Parliamentary Oommittoo. Eesolutions urging people to wear klhiuldar niul 
to remove untouchabdity were also passed. « r i ir anu 

26 tb. Conference of Inapeciors Oeneral of Police: rin: Viemm ontlw RefomiH 
s— Opening the Oonferonce of Inspcctors-Ckneral of Police, at New Delhi 

announced that His Majesty’s Govern iiient 
recommentotloni regarding 

law and order and police. They have recognised, His Exctillenev eontiniiS thli 
It would be disastrous if in any Province the police force werVto i«i 

^0 exig^cies of party or to appease tho political supporters of a Minister Thev 

as ES'iiSte u/ss sS“ 


hrsaTtf^all tt^e^^ho 

he said, all those who -desired to see India progress towards responsible Oovernm^t 
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should put; thoir shoulders to the wheel end do their best to onsure that the 
great constitutional chauKO procoods smoothly along the lines laid down by 
Parliament TIis Excellency added that advocacy ol the sterile policy of rejection 
without suggesting a constructive alternative would have only the cfFcct of putting 
back the clock for many years, 
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Ist, I)k Batijapal arrested Dr. vSatyapal, Prcaidont of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Oorninittoo, was arrested or> a charge of sedition and let off on bail, 
Jt was statexl that the arixjst was tho sequel to a speech delivered recently by Br, 
Batyapal at Delhi in contjcction with tho Assembly election. 

3rd, Mr. Buhhm in CalctiUa Mr. Subhas Chandra Boflo arrived at Karachi 
by tho Dutch Air Mail in order to bo by tho side of his dying father, Mr. 
-lanakinath Bose. Immediately oujhis arrival ho was informed of his father’s death. 
He loft Karachi for Calcutta by piano. On his arrival in Calcutta, Mr. Subhas 
Bose was served with a restraint order directing him not to leave his residence 
nor address public gatherings. The order also prohibited him fronx interviewing 
visitors and not to correspond, converse or communicate or associate in any 
manner with anybody save tho raembors of his family residing in the house. 
The order also required him to deliver unopened to tho Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, all books or communications received 
by him. 

4l:li. ^ LahorC'^ Karachi Mr Service mangurated -Tho Indian National Airways’ 
air service between Lahore and Karachi was inaugurated by Sir Herbert lt3raerson, 
Governor of the I^unjab. At a luncheon given by the Directors of the Indian National 
Airways, Sir H. Emerson appealed for the patronage of tho public and added that 
tho greater the success of such an enterprise, the wider would bo the scope for 
extension. Sir Frank Noyce said that nearly a croro of rupees would be devoted in 
tho next two or three years for the development of civil aviation. Regarding the 
question of subsidy for such enterprises, he said that in tho present financial 
condition of the Government there could bo no question of subsidies till the 
outs in salaries and surcharges wore removed. 


6lh. Congress and the J. 0. Report Congress Working Oommittco, sitting 

with the Parliamentary Board at Patna passed a resolution defining the attitude of 
the Congress towards the »Toint Parliamentary Committee’s report, Tho Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the sehemo should be rejected well knowing 
that rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the present consti- 
tion, humiliating and intolerable it was, until it was replaced by one framed by 
the Constituent Assembly, The Working Committee also requested the members 
of tho Assembly to reject tho scheme and appealed to the nation to support the 
Congress in every stop that it might decide upon to secure Puma Swaraj, 

7tli. Frontier Leader arrested Khan Abdul GafTar Khan, Frontier Congress 
leader, was arrested at Wardha, when he was sitting with Gandhnt, The 
arrest was effected on a warrant issued tby the Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
on a charge under Section 124-A, I, P, 0, in connection with a speech delivered 
in Bombay. Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan was escorted by a police officer to 
Bombay and was remanded to jail custody. 

Reforms Report Unacceptable : Bombay Liberals Dissatisfied : — *Tt is very 
disappointing that none of the su^estions of importance tmade in the joint 
memorandum of the British Indian Delegation has neon accepted by the. Joint 

6 
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Parliamentary Commifcieo and it, is also fii^rhly r«'irn‘tfiildn lliai tdm pmpatial that 
the i^reamblo of the constitution act should dtdino Ih'uuiniiiu Biiittia aw thii 
objective has not been carried out/' said a loupthy witittintiif- iiwued by tlio 
Western India National Liberal AsHociation on tno Joint: Piirliamentfiry Cmn- 
mittee’s report which was considored by the Council of AsBOciaHon, Hir CbiiniiU" 
kl Sotalvad presiding. The staiemont, after criticising the viirit»iw flaww in the 
proposals, such as, special powers of tho (iovernorH and the thnutniir-CIcncrah 
prmection of service rkhts, commercial safeguards and the proptwid to nialo 
3. men eligible for the post of Chief Justiceships of High Courts conclndea 
with the declaration, ^ *‘Tho Council is couvinctal that unless tho propossls sns 
BO modified as to eliminate tho above niulesirabio features as well a« the objee** 
tipns that were pointed out regarding tho Whitu Papier proposals hy ilici 
National Liberal Federation, tho new constitution will not bo aceeptidile to India 
and instead of allaying will intonsify tho existing polithml dmeontent in tho 
country/' 


loth. Joint Comm%ttm Meport Delate in Commom :'—Im mediately after miimtioiii in 
tho House of Commons, Bir Hamuel Hoare amid cheern moved : -"‘This IIoiwo 
accepts the roeommenclations of the Bclect Committee as tho basts of revision of 
the Indian constitution and (sonsiders it exix'dient that the Bill Hhould 
be intro- duced on tho general lines of tho report/’ Sir Hanund Htmro 
recalled thatfa century aud a half «go them was a similar debate on 
the report of a Joint Beloct Committee upon tJie Covernineut of India, 
A member, who must have been the prototype of Mr* tlnirehill, had ficeustHi 
the committee of prejudiced and preconcoivtai opinions, Burke, n plying to tho 
accusation, used the words : '‘Xlmir conduct has hoen an iimtauee of the most 
extraordinary perseverance and the most steady and pailtmt assiduity that per- 
haps has ever occurred/' Bach was the strength of British Parliamiuitary 
taditions, that no bettor words could be used to-day to describe the Boket 
Committee report. 


llth. Jomt OommitUe Meport debate in Oommom :-*Ool. L 0* Wedgwood (Lahmtrl 
uttered a grave warning in tho course of tho Commons' debate on the Joint 
Committee report. He declared that tho whole of India was not only opposed 
to the measure, but was increasingly terrified at it, Cammunal represeiHaticuu 
he said, would permanently divide India* If democracy waa once started ml 
these hues there would never be democracy. Declaring that the Hindui wcmld 
never accept communal representation, Col Wedgwood said that they wero 
increasingly terrified at the idea that **this moon for which they had baeu 

liberty they enjoyed as British subjects. Major Attlee’s (Labour) first objffctloii 
to the report was its distrust of tho active political forces of India, Congraii 
was a successful political force and it could make or break the const itutiou. 
Urging a provision for adults Major Attlee said that the ivpot ineX 

<‘OurHo. Mr, Inane Foot 

^ uf' Liberal opposition, said that there were three courses for 
co-operation* He was not pn^pariicl to ?ote 
for a single safeguard unless he was satisfied that it was for India's good. 

12lh. Joinf Committee Report Debate in Cmimom: Labour Ammidmmi 

defeated '^^m '^votmTa4Q Th”"V?® omendraont w«b 

aeieateq ny votes to 49. Iho Oovernment's motion ucceDtlni? tlie rccom* 

naendations of the Seloet Committeo as the basis for tho rovisimi td thl 

^ the Beport, was passed by 410 votes to 127, The cloilnr 

m/ Baldwin ^Te“trL^tA hi, first iroproBsive and then dramatic, Thon 

mr, ^aiuwin rose to make his final speech* All scatinef canftcltv imrl 

AfK galleries, distinguished strangers' gallery, dominions*' 

ted that he proposed chiefly to reply to the oppSsItIa f?o« hie 
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docliirinK that tho Hoaso was not a toy caucus aod 
addod, iravm’t w« a nnht to ask Mr. Baldwin to reply to ourTraoadmcnt” 7 
Tho icmark was p;r<!ctod wii h .Labour chcors. Tho Speaker said that Mr Baldwin 

hafHro2hr\’::fT^L^^^^ 

AMiu »uriiu itsii, mul it Mr» Baldwni doHircd to raeet hia auonni’tAra lot 

IkklS' (Labour ehocra, followed by counter cho^rlor Mr! 

Mked f liuf V: '? excitomont, Sir Auston Ohamborlain rose and 
that 1 , •'0 ‘ho same courtoous hoar- 

Lfnib itv nLi !p (r-o«d Ministerial chcors). Mr. 

to lecture him to allow Sir Auston Chamberlain 

hiB^ ow i Humm /| .u iJV’ T®, . '’1”'“*' ‘o ‘hum but 

Bm own HUppoitfi rn, (Lnboui choetH), Mr, Baldwin reported that the lion orn*- 

able membm opposite would not intimidato him. Thij rulhm vvas for tC to- 

=:„ MS £ is-iilSKB 

toVr “ *» 

13tk Joint pommitiee Report Legate, in Lards i—Tho Commons havimr finished all 

of^Voto Imnfd* “v't't [«h\rms proposals, tho debate fn tho House 

of Loids could evoke very little interest on the second day. Tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury took a prominent part, advaneinc; tho oft-ropoatod 

Bh?mh ir hii‘lw ploadiiip; that they would bo on tho background ; 

shutting hiH eyes to the Congross victory in tho Assombly election, andhooing 

hfcaifdcmr'tn'^dl.fJa -Ih^t ‘ho Archbishop ^had 

the cai dour to dtcliuc that the time had c5omo to discontiuuo tho use of the 

mm dint"*1»murf nnh^?r‘"“’" which was capable of infinito misundor- 

H^howiw^i rsHm- ^Th^ it nicaiit constitution or position, 

lie, nowuvd, asHuicd that tho great all-liidia federation would always have 
increaBiiigly within tho I-.inpiro a position of honour quite as distinct anl recog- 
nised as any Dommum. Annonnci.ig .Labour IW attitude of nout^ty. Lord 
ho’^saw^iul’n Vnnn ^ criticise various features of tho Jtoport, in which 

1™.^’ "'“'"’n-- the Oomiminal Award as the 

yX!ml w w!/« ifL everything in which tho Labourites believe”. Lord 

tho day, also stillintonsely 
aislikod some aspects of tho Communal Award, but rocoguisod that it was an 
accomplished and irrcvoeablo fact. 

Sentenced :-Khnn Abdul Oaffar {Khan was 
seotuiu d to two years rigorous miprisonmcnt. Holding that the spocoh 

Hm “ (feliborato attempt on 

fow^inL^^iuorn,! Oovoriimcnt established by 

law into hatiecl and contempt, tho Chief .Tresidency Magistrate of Bombay 

wta* rfaiilB A i" n” loAdor. Immediately after sentence 

p!,ai^ fh!, Fa “PKBsed tho wish to Sirdar Vallabhbhai 

ratel Inst there should _ bo no meeting, demonstration or hartal bv way of 
protest against his conviction. His friends, who wanted to sympathise with him 
Sn hiB activities could express that sympathy better by serving the villagers. Ho 
IS also reported to havo said that ho had been deprived of tho best opportunity 
had^norfnlorvened*''"*^* Bengal whore ho intended to go if the prosecution 

16th. Madrae Youth Congress ;-‘Tf India moans business, lot hor frame her own 
home-made constitution , said Dr. G. 8. Arundale who presided over the special 
session of the Madras Youth Congress, held in the Oit^ to disouss tho reoom- 

mend^ions of tho Joint Parhameutary Commitfceo, Tho dongress was of opinion 
that tho refoms scheme was not calculated to taka ladia towards Bwarai and 
that constitution to satisfy Indian aspirations must be drafted by Indians. 

I7tb. Chambers of Commerce : ff. E, the Vicerofj on Indians trade 

outlook i-^-Addressing tho^ annual conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Calcutta, H. E. the Viceroy observed that the credit of India 
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etood higher Ihim ifc had boon for tho twinily ywira. Tlu' mnin cauHo of 

the improvomcnf, nceordiiip; to Hia Execlloncy, waa the jmpinvi'mi’ut iii !mi 
political condition of India. Lord Willingdon hojiod that a gcncnil dcicriimiaintn 
to work tho reforms would result in continuud revival of trade wall iin'tt'nsmg 
prosperity for the country. 


Joint Oommitleo Report Dehaio in Lonh the Hotwe of Iionlii 

Lord Balisbury’B amendment wan defeated by voten to tL, luul the 
Government motion was agreed to. Supporting the (lovermnent motjoiu Lord 
Barikcy uttered a warning to the Diehurdn, gnyiugi *d)o you denire Imiia 
companioned by content or India (iiagruntledt diHappomtfuI and Huilen* wdneli 
will boycott your trade and endeavour to throw e,very (djrttmde in the path of ilio 
OovornmeiU*' ? The way to bring peace in lndia» ho said, waa in 
giving eflbct to tho J. l\ C. roeomuumdatiouH. The greafewt uetHl of IiHliit m a 
whole was stability, his lordship continued, and in hm opinimu appareiuly% thia 
unity could bo acJiitwed by framing a eoustitudon whicdi included romtuunal 
electorate. Lord h^iringdon urged the deelaratinti of Dotuiniiui Status as an 
objective to bo included in the oonstitutioi), staling that asBuranees to that ciffee.t 
had been given by various Htatesmen and Governments. 


19th. The Viceroy^ 8 defenoo of tho Raforoio Report :“*“Spenking at (he European 
Association Dinner in Calcutta, IL E. Lord Widingdeu ptit forth a vtgcuotw 
defence of the Joint (Jommittce’H proposalH and appealed to tln^ petiph^ of India 
to accept tho Report. The Viceroy refuttal ^ the ehargo of endeavouring to 
coerce, bribe and intimidate the PrinecH into joining the hVderaLon* Referring 
to safeguards, the Viceroy said that tJu‘y were not meant to i»e in oouHtant use. 
Concluding, His Excellency appealed to all those who were iutercHted in tho 
reforms to work them. 


21rt. Bihar Socialist Partifs Prouranimc :-“At a meeting of tho Gounoll of Action 
of the Bihar Socialist Party held at Patna, it was cormuhwd t‘SHent4’iil to organise 
the masses into Kiaau sabhas and labour unions with a view to bring prosHure 
on the powers that bo for the redress of their grievances. The Council also adtip'* 
ted an immediate programme concerning peasants as well as labourers. 

23rd. Aluslims condemn J. P. 0, Proposals a meeting of the Working 

Committee of tho All-India Muslim Ctuiferenec, ludd at Aligarh under the 
presidentship of Nawab of Ohbatari, tho following resolutions worn passed t (D 
The Committee places on record its considered opinion that the coimtiiutioiml 
advance proposed by tho Joint Parliamentary Committee is, as a whole* dis- 
appointing and falls considerably short of tho aspirations of the people of Ittclla, 
and shows that it has been conceived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian pcoidc, 
and is in some respects retrograde oven as compare, d with tho White Paper. (!]) 
The Committee regrets to find that due weight was not given by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to tho recommendations made by tho British Indian 
delegation and urges that tho proposed constitution be improvet! in tho light of 
the said memorandum (d) Tho Committee notes with satislaclion that the 
Communal Award has been incorporated in the J.P.C. report which, in theabience 
of any agreed Bettlcment, form the only working basiB of co-operation tmongst 
communities. Tho committee strongiy deprecates all cifbrts from iiiiy ounrlors to 
upset the same ; (4) The Working Committee regrets that the iloint rarlltmenlary 
Committee Report does not concede the minimum demands of the community as 
embodied in various resolutions of the All-India Muslim Ccmfcrenco. (fi) In 
view^of the conditions prevailing in tho country, the Working Committee is of 
opinion that in spite of tho proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, tho bciifc 
course for Indians is not to reject the reforms, but to make united efforts to 
attain full responsible Government; (6) Resolvcfd that a meeting of tho Work- 
ing Committee be called at Western Court, Delhi, for tho Ofllli January atid a 
meeting of the EKeeutiv© Board for the 27th January to oonildot thi Indian 
Reforms Bill. 
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24th. Provincial Educational Conference *Tho Bit, nation to-day is that education 
in India is dominated by a Ianji;uago which, aftido from its own unique qualities 
and immortal achiewementB, has litfcio or no affinity with the vocal physiology, the 
temperament, the tradition or tho attitude to life of any of the peoples of India”, 
said Dr. J. IL Cousins, in his presidential address to tho 2Gth Provincial Educa- 
tional Oonforence hold at Anantnpnr. Dr. Cousins pleaded for complete verna- 
cularisation of all India education, for universal and free raafls education, intro- 
duction of art in education and tho reform of the education system. The 
conference deplored piecemeal reform in respect of elementary education and 
urged on tho Government tho nocoHsity for formulating and putting into action a 
comprehonsivo five-year programme for tho expansion of elementary education. 

AU-India TAhrary Confcrenec>~-VX\c eighth All-India Public Library Oonfcronce 
was held at tho Congress I louse, Madras, Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, 
President, Bengal Library Association, in tho chair. Tho president, in his address, 
urged tho need for making libraries social centres and turning them into popular 
resort for all sections of tho community. In conclusion, ho said that liquidation 
of illiteracy, cultural advancement and upliftment of Iho nation should be the 
guiding principles of the library movement Tho conforenco ^ resolved that for the 
'promotion of mass education, greater attention should bo paid by libraries for the 
acquisition of books in the vernacular, urged all local bodies to maintain public 
libraries and appcjalcd to tho provincial legislatures to vote liberal grants to aid 
the formation and maiutenanco of public libraries. 


27th. All India Educational Conference :—That a beginning should bo made in 
educational institutions to impart olomontary knowledgo of sex by teaching 
simple principles of biology and scionco of life was one of tho recommendations 
of tho All-India Educational Conference, hold at Delhi. Resolutions were 
also passed requesting the educational authorities to establish arbitration boards 
to adjust dincrences between teachers and managing committees of non-Govorn- 
uicntal institutions, urging tho establishment of an All-India Institute of Educa- 
tion and psychological Research and opining that vernaculars should bo adopted 
as the media of instruction, if education iu India were to become effective and 
popular. 


28th. Ifr. Sriprakasa'^8 Presidential Address at Etau^ah Conference “If to-day he 
can solve tho problems of our poverty and unemployment and save us from 
the worse than useless things that arc flooding our markets from abroad, he 
will have solved one of tho most important problems of our unhappy lives”.— 
Thus said Mr. Sriprakasa justifying Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from Con** 
gress, in tho course of his presidential address. Speaking on what the Congress 
stands for Mr. Sriprakasa pointed to the Fundamental Bights and 
Duties of CiiiJ^cns adopted at Karachi Congress and said : *‘W6 

definitely stand for equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society 
of freedom and of love. This is not an Utopia, for we seriously mean 
business.” And to attain that objectivo tho speaker remarked, **We have 

to make tho change from tho old to tho new as painless as possible, 

for all.” Pointing to tho landholding class, tho speaker remarked, *Tf our large 
and small ^somindars alike work with understanding and discretion, they will 
find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that hotter 
form of society iu which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their opposi- 
te which they are harming themselves.” ‘‘We are not fighting against any 
class or any race. Wo are honestly fighting against a had system ; we are no 
enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill to none ; we desire the 
well-being of all,” he said. **Even if we were a nation of multi-millionairea 
where thero was no want and no disease, but if we were in the hands of 

another power and were not ruling ourselves and entirely self-dependent and 
responsible to ourselves in every way and for everything, we should still want 
Swaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not only the finding 
of our lost wealth,’' concluded the speaker. 
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Indian Lxh&fal Federation I'—^Tho cotifttittitioiial ptO|Ki»flfilH ifncorponilrd in 
tno report ^concedo the minimwm of power and la^iray tho rnaximnin dwtnwi of 
incuan Jegislators and minififcera. The Uovernor'*(fonoral and the (Imwoora tvill 
aP Our doaiiny will Iw ontiroly in fho 

mnciB of Goda EtigliBhmen, We cannot; accept awoh a c.onHiitution. 1 winilii 

Thii^L?/ ptmvtn hut wait for letter ihynF 

IMb waa given by Pandife Uriday Nath Kuns^rn to the momhew of 

anniifl prcHhhuitial addrcHrt at Ctu? atxtcciith 

annual aossion of the National Liberal federation of India at Poona. Ilcfcrrinr 

Hflnipi Eandifc Kunmi Haiti; •Thncxisteiifti of torroriHin i» 

tAnA*^ allowed to interftiro wiili the normal operation of urovin- 
ennn^lv oxiHtmp; unrest is diio largely to the dissatisfaelion ‘in Iho 

tions^ of ^?u'" °^i 'I'lw satisfaction t.f the aspirii- 

Irannfor Af^ aa*^° ” ®* ’? 1-^" ""1^ PoWiUK an Olid lo it. Tint Hpeedy 

Tn”m!i‘va t°h ** 1 °'*'^* 1 ° ^"‘1*.“!’ **'“*‘^*' >” tlrorefore urRontly requirttd in He«K«l. 
of co«f^Ql*^neA‘^A«fi«^ll®°K"^*‘’'^ ‘'5“*’ , }l>or« an cxcufle for iho ri'teiilion 

pky into thrLadrof the teS “» 

29t^ fFomew’s Cmifiircnce :—Tba ninth sesHiou of Iho AIMndla 

WoiMij 8 Conference was hold at Karachi, Mrs. RuHtomji Faridnonii rircHitlim' 
Dr Maude Royden and Mrs. Corbett Ashby attended th ,-<XS m Xtn.’ 

the oreliri "• at pnwnt said 

adpAP^tAlwi^ «> her address, was tho attainmoni. of unity. T(» aehievi* thin, she 
ft Ia abolition of communal BchoolH and the adoption of IfiacInMtiini m 

favniirl^^'JhA .®^® i''®'’ ploaded for complete Hwadoshi. The e<mf|.ri>neo 
cAnfATO^AA^®! co-oclucation in colIcKtM and primary schools Tho 

rekera^^i/L®? «^® »« schools and oollenes of playirroundH aiul 

reiterated its demand for compulsory medical inspoclion with adSu, ,,X»i 

IUieB^X*r^wvfiAh'^'r®S*' ^'™aoi«led the removal olt IcKaf^lisab ! 

trka B^KAmA^^ ^0“sn.woro sufretliig aud supponod tho villaire indus. 

he whome launched by Gandhiji The conforonoo oxpVosscd its disSroval , 
Ririh aaaI 1 ®«P°fli.sod was of opinion that the proposals were mmceeniable 
Birth-control was considered essentia in view of the low statSd 
women, high infant mortality and increasing povorty. 

*^WM hi' wMeh^ihf participation by India in any 

utilisation of Tmtion Government might bo involved and active resistance to 

ucHisaiiou ot ludian men, money and reBourcos for tha nunmaa af 

St"hf 0 * 10 ,;°^ peasants and workers and condemnation of t^ic'^actkin of Oovmf- 
of the resoluthfns MBseTbTthTlTfdLid^P^o^^ Chandra Bose fotm^ tho subjccls 
held at EtawaL^ChDaSoS? Koop^preS.^ 
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1. The Conoeess and the EijEction 

Tho Congress had abandoned civil disobodiencc. It had even turn- 
ed away from what its late critics had been wont to call “tho barren 
and futile path of non-cooperation” loading to tho bleakest of ali 
wildernossoa—the wilderness of blasted hopes, and into tho deepest oi 
all sloughs— the slough of despond. Tho All India Congress Committee 
and tho Working Committee had decided to contest the elections and 
capture” tho legislative bodies oven before tho inauguration of tho 
new reforms. As Mr. Bhulabhai Doaai, tho loader of the now Swaraj 
Party — ^it called itself Parliamentary Party — observed (Bombay, Sept 
22) — There were two issues and two issues only on which tho Congress 
was fighting tho election. Tho first issue was this : The Government 
had pursued a dual policy of repression cum conciliation. It had taken 
measure— some of them admittedly drastic— ‘'in tho interest of law and 
order” to stem the tide of tho “unconstitutional and subversive” Congress 
movement. It claimed that this aspect of its policy, ’.though stern, had 
heartened and reassured the vast bulk of the law-abiding people of 
India which appreciated tho courage and wisdom of tho Government in 
its exhibition of firmness in a situation disfigured not only with actual 
lawlessness but fraught with the gravest potential menace. Both Sir 
^muol Hoaro and His Excellency Lord Willingdon had assorted that 
their policy in regard to tho Congress had commended itself to all 
India minus a microscopic minority, and had earned its support, 
especially in view of tho other side of their policy which showed that 
tho Government was not going to stand still but forgo ahead with its 
constitutional proposals and plunge tho piers that should eventually 
support tho bridge spanning tho gulf that separated “India from tho 
Promised Land of Dominion Status. Now, tho question was this— 
Had the Government really the sympathy and support of tho great 
bulk of the Indian people in its fight against tho Congress ? Was tho 
support of public opinion— tho oniy moral and legal sanction behind 
tho policy of any government in any country keepii^ up oven a 
pretence of democratic institutions— really with the Government of 
India in its wrestle with the Congress ? 

The bare fact that Government had scored success and tho Congress 
had sufiered defeat could not by itself be converted into a proof of 
^e popularity of tho Government policy by any mere ordinance of 
Simla or Whitehall logic. Public opinion and public sympathy in 
respect of the unconstitutionaF Congress movement had been very 
efiectively muzzled by the official Ordinances. A person showing any 
sympathy with the anti-government* activities of the Congress had been, 
in the eye of Ordinance Law, not only a pariah and an untouchable 
7 
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who had to bo sliuntiod, but a« outlaw who hail to bo ‘iniafi'd dcnvii’. 
Government wore not prepared to take any I’ihIih liy allnwinjt (ho 
Congress civil disobedience movement to gather nionientmn from a 
growing public sympathy in its favour, ft tried, and Hucpessfiilly a« 
the sequel proved, to stop tho very sourcoH that would feed the 
movement 


II. The BAROirETRii Kkapinu 

Any government functioning under a eoiwtitution would stand or 
fall, upon any question of vital policy or measure, in aceurdancu with 
the barometer reading of the pressure of public opinion and public 
support A government before launching upon a new policy or propu* 
sing a new deal would first seek the vi'rdicfc of a (loncral Klcotinu. 
■Where_ the verdict cannot bo taken before a new (leal, it nmsfc bo taken 
immediately after. There is no responsibility where there is ui> Much 
constitutional need of an appeal to tho nation, 

India has no such constitution, and tlu'ri'forc, no ri'Kponsthility and 
the usual constitutional guarantees of responsihility. 'fho policy of 
the Government is not dependent on the vote of tlu* Icgirtlature. And 
the legislature, such as it is, not bound to appeal to tho country upon 
a question of vital policy or measure upon which the verdict of tluj 
country was not ascertained definitely in tho last election. 


III. Inman LEaisLATUKEs 

Indian legislative bodies have often boon called ‘glorified debating 
societies’. Though, under the existing India Act acbeine, theso bodies 
possess non-official majorities, yot tho cxistenco of tlic official and 
nominated blocks, communal representation and the play of cross 
interests, often artificially engineered, directed or Ktimulated, liave, 
generally, made these bodies act exactly ns the powirs that be wish 
that they should act. Unfavourable and inconvoiueiit votes bavii boon 
the exception and not the rule. Tho entrance of the (JungresH Bwartti 
Party under the able and forceful leadership of Pandit Motilalora 
C. K. Das had, it is true, made tho unexpected in the an«»il« of 
Indian legislative bodies happen some times. But Govewumciit had 
not allowed tho adverse vote to upset their plans or calculations. 


IV. A Handy and Effective ’Wradon 

The power of certification and veto, which merely adorns the 
crown of a constitutional king, proved, in the cmho i { tli« 

(^vernor-Genoral and Governors in India, a moat handy and 

effective weapon not only to cut tho rare gordian knot of a 
impasse but almost every normal tic botwoon 

“* coo»eo- 

toon that, toough the White Paper sohorao would ostotiBivoly mdko tho 
tuture Indian Cabinet to some extent amenable to tho control of the 
legislature, the power of certification, initiation and veto, under every 
~ euphemism, would still be retained at* a very baadv and 
■*'**^* 1® “0^ going to be discard^. 0« 

the contrary, it is going to be perfected and made equal to all con- 
ceivable emergencies and proof against all possible risks. That poww 
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is not raeroly to dock and adorn tho ceremonial robe of the Governor- 
Gonoral and tho Governors. The British diehard need have no fear 
on tho score of that mighty perfected weapon being allowed to lie rusty 
in tho armoury of the powers that bo. 

However that bo, tho only inconvenience — if inconvenience it bo — 
which tho adverse vote during tho Swarajist days in the legislature 
caused to the bureaucracy was this that it deprived them of their fond 
delusion of a choai) delight in proclaiming to tho world that in _ all 
their measures, even in those perversely called reactionary or repressive, 
they had tho backing of their constituted legislatures. Thus the so- 
called Ordinanoo Laws had boon passed with tho consent of tho legisla- 
tures. Tho Ottawa Agreement and many other matters of moment, 
decried by tlui so-called Nationalist Press and Platform, had the assent 
of the Assembly given to them. 

V. A Dewtsion And Snake 

Now, constituted as tho Assembly had been, tho joy of an official 
victory in it could only have been a delusion that had deluded New 
Delhi and Simla, and tho delight of proclaiming such victory to the 
world could only have been a snare that had trapped the wits of tho 
Olympic gods. All India knew, tho legislators themselves and Govern- 
ment knew, and all the world that kept insolf intelligently informed 
about tho actual state of things in India knew that tho Indian legisla- 
tures, especially atter tho exit of tho Swarajist members, had ceased to 
reflect real Indian opinion both in voliuno and intensity and in composi- 
tion and proportion. Vitally, they had ceased to bo parts of tho Indian 
body politic. Many would call them t'arasitic growths which, far 
from serving atiy nscfnl purpose in the vital economy of Indian natio- 
nal life and well-being, had been, as obnoxious and malignant forma- 
tions, poisoning tho very blood-strcain of tho body politic. 

VI. De Facto IIe8I’onsibitjty 

Even the tnost enthusiastic sui)portor of tho existing legislative 
machinery would •'.not venture to claim for its actual working and actual 
results ^during the last few years anything more than a purely negative 
value. “Poor legislators ! Of what avail would their vote be in tho teeth 
of Official determination ! Government could surely not be moved by 
so much as a hair’s breadth from their position by tho carrying of an 
adverse vote against them in tho Assembly.” True ; still the adverse 
vote, when the situation demanded it and public opinion was unmis- 
takably clear and categorical about it, should have pricked the fond 
bureaucratic bubble of the legislative backing for all official acts of 
commission and, omission, and shown tho utter hollowness of the plea 
that though India had not yet been granted de jure responsible 
government, she had ■ been in virtual enjoyment of de facto res- 
ponsibility. 


VII. Inxeenationae Linking : An Examfue 

A legislature, not reflecting the true public mind and not develo- 
ping a real opposition to the party ( though irremovable ) holding 
office, is not merely a tamasha to be innocently enjoyed, but a misfOV 
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tuno to bo deeply deplored. In tlxs firtit pkee, itH bearinciH beinK 
false with its ow* cotmtry, it tends to make the henrinjtH of its 
country false with the rest of the world. And in thoHo days of inter- 
national linking and cooperation, a country with h(>r beariiijts falne 
or uncertain cannot bo expected to get on well into line with dic 
world .'forces of democracy, social well-being and eeonojnic justic*!. 
The League of Nations has not indoi'd been an instrunu'nt of nmch 
practical moment so far ; still it is an Idea for which thi' last; Orcat 
War was supposed to havo been fought, and tin* Idea alon(t was its 
sole justification and acliiovement, India has been one of (hi^ original 
members of the Leagne— a circunistaneo that ha.s not in(!e<'(l H.sln>red 
the millennium in India— yet it was, has beeJi, and will bo a kind of 
link that should be deemed as w('ll wortli preservitig and strengthen- 
ing. Wo arc not yet strong enough to dispenso witli it like .lapan or 
Germany on ultimatums or otherwise. In some cases, <>. g., ns regards 
the vexed question of the Oomiutina! Award, some of (mr leaders, 
particularly those of the Ifindii Mahasahha, have urgcal that, failing 
an agreed solution of the Oominuual tanglo at the It. 'P. (h, it would 
havo been wiser for the Indian statesmen <!oncerned to have appealed 
to the colloctivo wisdom of the international machinery of the League 
and abided by its solution of the Minorities problem. Instead of doing 
it, some of them formed what was known as the Minorities Pact with 
the result that the British PromiorB’ arbitration, with all its htunilk'* 
tion and anti-national reactions, was "plotted and forged” into being 
rather than naturally brought about. 

Vin. Exploitino Tub Maya 


In the second placo, a country's legislature, devoid of r(‘alify, speJlH 
no good to its government or to its people. Gov(‘rninontH learn the 
art of responsible and sound administration only in the hard school 
of genuine_ opposition zealously maintained against tinun in the legisla- 
tures pd in the country. Whore there is no opposition or where 
there is but only a mockery of it, they get into a habit of thinking 
too much of themselves and arrogating too much to themselvcfi. The 
Government become the State. What they think the Stato thinks. 
What they will tho_ atato_ wills. The automania grows upon thorn, 
There is but one voice which the Chamber echoes ami ono act which it 
rehearses. Possibly, Governmonts themselves are at first alive to'andienjoy 
the unreality and mockery of the arrangement by whicli they alone are 
called upon to play their parts while others are to go through an aping 
programpe of variegated pantomime. But governments got used to thia 
and begm to auto-suggest themselves that their aping puppets are their 
_ responsible” supporters and cooperators, and that they arc doing the 
job with the help of them. The unreal becomes real. This is dfnm, 
Ihemselves duped by the unreality of their so-called constitutional 
partners, they may also, when occasion should demand it, dupe others — 
a gullible world public for instance— by exploiting the mam of their 
working happily and harmoniously as a team. It la said 
sone. This seems to bo veiy nearly 
ue. And rf it is true, it is because both the present day ‘ supownan” 
dictators and their modem docile flock have allowed thenaselyes to bo 
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dupes. Tlio ocupation of both will bo gono iti a world declining to bo 
exploited, morally and materially. 

JIX. Snoi’-WiNPow Democracy 

Now, tho exit of the Congress Party from the legislature had made 
the process above dosexibod far too easy for tho parties concerned. 
Tho arrangement was perhaps more prejudicial to tho Gov<!rnment than 
to the people. Tho pro-Governmout vote in tho Assembly, coming 
casdy and conveniently oiio after aiiother, served not only as a mask 
to hide the nakedSirresponsibility of tho present ordcu' of dispensation in 
India, but flung over it a docent and decorous cloak of a kind of 
shop-window doll .'democracy. Even a doll decently dressed up fand 
exhibited at tho window will, occasionally, deceive the unwary passer- 
by* Not only the outside world but some people in India itself may bo 
deluded into thinking that tho appearance may bo reality or at least 
an earnest of reality, that tho doll democracy may be democracy in ac- 
tual flesh and blood. Those who are responsible for tho exhibition will 
also find it a most convenient arrangement not only to keep their old 
customers but to attract now. Those are days in which oven autocratic 
governments have to put on velvet gloves over their mailed fists and 
hurl their thunder-bolt couce.alod in a flower boquot. 

X. Back To Nature Movement 

There arc indications of a Back to Nature movement all over tho 
civilised world. By this, it is expected, civilisation will take off much 
of its veneer and paint, and tho good old brute and the savage which 
has so long been in hiding will ci mo out and bo its good old natural 
self again. Tho process has already begun in right earnest in directions 
of least resistance — morals and manners. Tho nudist movement, for 
example, has been moving with such rapid strides that old-fashioned 
decency and decorum have been standing at their door-stops with 
averted faces and their hands up in dismay. But this Back to Nature 
process docs not yet appear to have made much headway in statecraft 
and some other spheres of human corporate relationships. In savage 
life tho war paint is put on to make tho savage look a more terrible 
savage. But modern States arc putting it on to make them look 
angels of peace and human fellowship. Their bombing pianos are 
made to look, as nearly as possible, like doves flying direct fron 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven to tho Kingdom of Heaver 
on Earth. The most autocratic slave-owner and slave-driver wil 
pose as the wisest and kindest shepherd looking after and tending 
his flock which, left much to itself, will, oftnor than not, stray intc 
the dirty and dangerous ditch. It was Huxley who said that Evolution 
had made the wolf— the natural enemy of the lamb and sheep— ths 
faithful guardian of the flock. But history, so far, seems to have 
produced no such happy_ .'transformation of the wolf of autocracy lying 
singly in wait or_ hunting closely in packs. But it has undoubtedly 
taught it new devices to change_ its skin suitably to the complexion 
of its environment or to alter its aspect agreeably to the character of 
the actual conditions. And one of its deviousest of devices is to piit 
on the colour and assume the character of the environment in wHoh 
it may find itself for the moment without, however, ceasing in realitv 
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to be the natural wolf lying in wait or hunting in pnrkH. 'riuiH auto- 
cracy now-a-days taken on tho colour (*f (lomm^racy, fsw(U«(n or c'vcn 
that of tho dictatorslui) of tho proletariat. It in nafi'r and lunro con- 
venient to take it on than to go about in ita natural colniirH. Simula 
tion is an almost indisponsablo aid in modt'rn ollcnco and dofcnco. 'Pho 
Nazi inovomont must bo able to persuado itself (hat it has iM'hind 
it the backing of i)0 p. c. of tho pcoplo of the Falhorlaud. Kn h'aHcisni 
in Italy and so also Bolshovism in Itusaia. 'Pho world hwiiis jo^ Iw 
ruled by powerful individuals or cot<'rioH, but such rule still requiros 
to bo camoudaged iu ono form or other as rule by the ptniple and for 
the people. The ancients seomed to bo able to manage their alPairs wiilr 
out having recourse to soino of the modem camouHage. If (liey should 
put on tho war paint, they would do so to ai>penr war like. If one 
country wont to war against anollum, it did so at the hidding of one 
man who was its despotic ruler — whether king <ir dictator. 'Pht' war 
was seldom fought in tho name of the people. Modern wars are aup- 
posed to bo largely cnginocnul by gnmdy and unsenipulous munition- 
makers and other gangs of war-proliteers. Hiuisti'r nud very selfish 
interests arc believed to haves a mor<i eompleto control ef (he interna 
tional chess-board both in diplomacy and in war fluui interests that 
are wider and more vital. It has b<M;u doubted if iiations left to them- 
selves will over fight. Of course, individuals and groups rtf indivuluats will. 
But nations arc never loft to themselves and tlii-y never were, T’hey have 
been in loading strings. Those who havo held ami eontrolhal the 
strings havo called themselves by various names-— priest, prophet, king, 
hero, plutocrat, president, chancellor, dictator, minister. But what«‘v«*r 
the names, tho thing itself seems to havo imrsisteil through the ages, 
Crowds of all ages havo been ruled by crowd psyeliology, and herds 
havo ever followed tho morale of tho flock. 'Phose who hav(‘ driven 
rte crowd or led the flock have also assiduously h'urnt tludr craft. 
The essence of tho craft has boon to gain masti'ry over tlm psycho- 
logy of the crowd and control of tho morale of tho henl. 


XL Bank ok Pum,ic Opinion 


The above is true even of governmontB that call thonmelveH democ- 
ratic. India is not a democracy. Yet some of her iimtitutkms bear 
the complexion of gonuino democratic institutions without bearing the 
character of them. Her legislatures, devoid of rospousibility, arc also 
devoid of the essence of representative institutioiiH. But thia latter 
defect is often conveniently forgotten. The Indian franohiao is 
restricted, but within the bounds of this restricted fratmhiuo, tho Indian 
legislatures are sometimes taken as representing tho actual configuration 
of intelligent and articulate Indian public opinion. But everybody 
knows, _ and Government know too, though they would sometinuM 
conveniently forget it and would havo us forget it, tliat, iu so far as 
fee representative worth of tho Assembly and tho Councils aro conoern- 
ed, thOT face value may be. oftonor than not, no reliable index 

ml I*“Wic Opinion, 

ikough these boies possess non-official majorities, the uomina- 
ted blo(^s m them, bo^ official and non-offioial, are still factors of 
suflicient, often compelling, weight to iodine the balance of %i8lativo 
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vote almost invariably and inevitably to ono side only, especially in 
view of tho fact that good care has been taken to so sort and pack 
the elected members into tight and mutually unaccommodating parcels, 
with labels affixed of all sorts of narrow communal and other special 
interests, each jealous of pulling its own weight but regardless of 
whether or not they should pool their resources together for the purpose 
of serving the common national interest. In plain words, the elections 
are not allowed under the existing arrangement to bo hold on a common 
broad national basis. Truly nationalistic forces cannot, in any num- 
bers, scale tho walls that have been erected and which still stand. Tho 
so-called Nationalist Party is, more often than not, a Moderate Party 
commanding but ^ little influence inside tho Chambers, and oven less 
outside. The real “live” nationalists — the progressive sections of them, 
c. g., tho defunct Swaraj Party under tho leadership of Pandit Motilal, or 
tho present Congress Parliamentary Party under tho leadership of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Dosai — have, of course, been factors .disturbing both tho 
ethereal equanimity of tho Olympus and tho smooth 'even tonor of a 
life of mutual admiration and accommodation in tho Legislative Elysium 
below. 


XII. Tiie Legiisiativb Assembly 

In the present Assembly, for instance, out of a total of 41 nominat- 
ed (official and non-official) and 104 elected members, tho Congress 
Parliamentary Party together with tho Congress Nationalist Party form 
a minority roprosenting a little over ono third of the strength of the 
whole House. It is true that it has been able to drive tho Government 
to very uncomfortably .'tight corners by some of its steam-roller majori- 
ties. But since under tho existing arrangement the wrestles on the floor 
of the House are more spectacular Than real, Government haye not felt 
seriously hard put to it to devise a way to wriggle out of their mock 
defeat without having to sacrifice so much as a ribbon from their robe 
of office or a feather from their cap of authority. And how has the 
Swaraj Party or the Parliamentary Party managed to corner the 
“adversary” in all this mock fight ? Not surely by its own power 
functioning in single blessedness. It has won by making what the 
Nationalist Press has sometimes characterised as questionable alliances. 
“Neither accept nor reject policy” of the Congress with respect to the 
Communal Award has been, by some, set down as tho price paid by 
tho Congress to buy tho support of “the decisive element” in tho 
Assembly — the Party captained by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It is the “un- 
derstanding” with this decisive factor in the Asssembly that has pre- 
sumably stayed the hand of tho Congress Party which, in ample strength 
and left to itself, would, probably, finish the J. P. C. R. with a single stroke 
of adverse vote, sure and swift. We say “probably”, because Congress “at 
war” is not exactly the same thing as Congress *in opposition”. Congress at 
war claimed — though Mahatmaji himself was not«prepared to fully endorse 
the claim — that it was showing a perfectly clean and open fight. But 
Congress playing the game of “obstruction” in the Assembly has not 
claimed— and nobody outside the utopia would expect it to — that it has 
or is going to place “all its cards” on the table. The game is a trial 
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of stronsrth notin field opnratioiw ; it in a Raino of diifimnacy ami 
Mgotiatfon in part also. AYhat *’Iso it is wo do not now aver. h*ndcd 
at^tho game tablo-with sown of its trump c-ardH 

it cannot help as regards soino matters of moment hulnH- • 

The question, for instance, whether _(,longn'ss shotild accept oflice under 
the new constitution, is omi which it is !>ot going to answer straight- 
away. “Lot us wait and see”. 

Xlir. COMMUNAt, YaI> 

We concede, therefore, that there is no sin, even for the (’ongreas 
Party, in making alliancea with other parties in the Jiq'iMl.atnrc •altianees 
which are “demonstrably in the interest of India • \^hat nllimieeH an. 
and what are not so, is, of course, a point to he (Ichatcd. liie Uuulu 
Mahasabha school of thought has, for instance, talmn exception to 
some of the policies and practices of the (.ongress in rclntnm m the 
question of ITindu-Moslcni ciitenU'. It is generally _ oi)p'>r' V'" 
policy of the “blank cheque”, and wcek-knecd submissions ol tUo iniqor 
community to the norrow, anti-national coimuunal zid of the minorities. 
It would make the edifice of Ilindn Moslem federation rest Imnid-bascil 
upon the natural bed-rock foundations of the native strength of both, 
upon mutual roapoct and upon a mutual recognition^ of their commtr 
nity of vital intorosts as Indians. It will refuse to build upon sands imd 
gravel. Wo have to build oarthquake-iiroof struetures n(»t only in lielmr 
where the Hindu predominates, but also in Bcluebisthan where the 
Moslem is the dominant factor. Btructiires that are not strong enough and 
sMe enough to withstand the crash of ‘'cartluiuakes” are no good eitlnT 
in Behar or in Beluchistan or oven in cosmopolitan (Jalcutta, Bombay 
or Hew Delhi. Such structures require materials of sure and tried 
stren^h : they cannot bo built’ with hastily improvi.scd, fUitiBy confabula- 
tion stuff.- 


XIV. PAcrra and Ar,i.iAN<iKH 

However that bo, wc need not turn down pacts and alliaticiw simply 
because they are called by these names. Tlioy may bo good or ha<l 
And in every case wo have to asauro ourselves that thi>y are really 
good before we ratify them. The whole history of tho Indian (toniiniiuiil 
question has been big with pacta some of which have proved abortive. 
Some have begun small as the seed of an oak and speedily grown not 
only into greatness but fruitfulness. Whether tho fruit Ims been tho 
proverbial apple of discord or a poisonous fruit is another matter. The 
Lucknow Pact did not prove— at least in itself— quite so mischievous a« 
some of the latter pacts patched up in a fickle timo-serving spirit Yet 
the Lucknow Pact was the first link in a concatenation of events which 
have naturally and almost inevitably led up to tho proBcnt predicament 
There we sowed the wind, and wo are reaping tho 
whirlwind, proving day by day more and more sweeping 
and uncontrollable. Tho present communal tornado seems to navo 
had its centre of oridn in London known aa tho MinoritioB Pact 
Gods breathed into the troubled waters of unsettled and, from the v«ry 
nature of the case, unsettlable communal dififerenoos, and, lo ! tho oenteo 
of a storm that was to burst oyer tho continent of India, involving 
only God knows how many generations of hapless Hindus, Mussalmans, 
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Sikhs and Christiana in tho wreck of its havoc, was conjured into bo- 
in{^. Tlio 'Wlutchall bark findiiiK itself or hiaritif^ to find itself becal- 
med in a sea of Indian communal placidity could now ride tho storm 
and move merrily and proudly on to its haven. The Congress, of 
course, does not at heart love coinmunaliain. But it says it cannot 
escape from a precedent croattid by itself tho Lucknow Pact. Royal 
OommiHsious, Oovernmont l)('.spat<!hoa ancl Parliamentary Committoea 
have not failed to use that Pact to miil nationalist India to tho counter. 
It is a Kanmi tho fruit of which shall bo entailed upon seven genera- 
tions to come and seven generations that wont before. But wo shall 
como back to this question. 

XV. A Cos'i’i'A' Luxury 

Now, with allies at their back, if not by thomsolvos, tho nationalist 
elomonts, progressives and moderates, can, undoubtedly, make, tho 
position ’ of the “irresponsible” Indian Executive uncomfortable in tho 
legislature. Without them, tho Government is assured an easy walk 
over. It is a cheap luxury which tho Indian bureaucracy has long boon 
wont to afford. Tho nationalist team with their allies will make it 
a dear, costly luxury. Of course this will not materially change tho 
current coin in Indian politics. It will not usher gold currency in 
terms of responsibility. But it will at least prick the bubble of an 
unreal and inllatcd currency. Tho base motal may no longer pass for 
gold, and all that glitters may not seem gold. Votes in tho Assembly 
will bo what votes in tho democratic countries usually arc— they will, 
indeed, bo not binding on tho Government, but they will also not bo 
aiding tho Government whore no aid is really nxjaut. Votes can no 
longer bo “used” or “exploited” for imperialistic purposes. 

XVI. Tmo Tkst 

Tho entry of tho Congress Party as a factor in tho Indian Logis- 
laturo will, therefore, servo more than one purpose. In tho llrst place 
it will prove that tho Congress, by its late light with the Government, 
has not fallen in tho estimation of peoples who interest themselves in 
and vote for elections to the constituted Indian legislative 
bodies , that though out of favour with tins Oovernmont and under 
its ban, it has not boon out of favour with tho public. And a fair 
test as ’to whether it is really so or not so, is to lift tho ban and 
make not only Congress organisations legal but practical manifesta- 
tions of public sympathy and support in respect of them valid. It is 
no Sirffuniotiit to the cxiproBsioti of public opinion, voc«il or other** 

wise, and say that tho Congress has no support. Allow freedom of 
speech and association, and then soo whether you win or tho Congress 
wins or any other party. Tho Congress resolved to cemtost (not as 
a whole of course but through one of its limbs— the Parliamentary 
Board) tho elections so that it might apply tho above test. 

XVII. The Main Current of Pubuo Opinion 

In tho second place, tho Officialdom in India, as also their super- 
iors and supporters “at homo", have often made light of Indian public 
opinion on tho ground that in this country there is not one public 

8 
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opinion, but fifty, and have, accordingly, acted accorditif; to th-ir 
opinion, since they cannot bo expected to act aeconlinic to fifty. All 
governments, not excepting those that call themselves democratic, act 
according to their own enunion. When they cannot, (hey elear out- 

But all governments, before they accept ofliee and so hni!' as they 

continue to hold it, make sure that their opinion is, in the tnuiii, 

the public opinion of the country they rtih'. 'I’here an' fifty 

public opinions in any coinitry on matters of pnblm moment. 

These tend to organise and pool themselves. ( Jnvenunents 

are moved and propelled by what tunis out to be the main 

current. It is, as wo have b(‘foro seen, ineludial in^ (he nmdsrn art 
of governance to create, engineer and maintain (he “main current*’ by 
all kinds of modern devices of mass mesmerism of ^y!^(•h llerr Hiller, 
for example, seems to be so eonsumate a master. 'I'he main eurrent 
moves the govormmmt nu'rrily on. Hut let us not, talk of oilier 
countries. India is a land of div('rsit.y of ruees. religionv, ereeds and 
languages. It is also a land of diversity td npinions. 'riu-se have not, 
probably as yet, pooled llunnselv^'s into a “main enrrent''. tSovernimmtH 
have not so far got to deiaaid upon a current t»f Indian jiolitieal 
opinion to move. T’hey hav(‘, of <‘.oni’s(*, the det'p and fairly widl- 
charted waters of Indian loyalty _ and co-operation to make them thiat. 
But their propollors arc Hritish-imule. Very strong anil powerful 
propellers they have proved. But tlunigh thc^ Uoveniinenf 1 ms tint got 
to depend on an Indian current, main or minor, in ploughing Indian 
waters, a current, which looks like being tho nmia in tin* long iuid 
short run if it is not the main already, seenm to iiave developetl in 
the bosom of tho still stagnant waters, and is 001111111; to the surfacn. 
And it is more likely than not that this deep-origin msiin surhiee 
current will more and more completely identify itself with the. Indian 
Urge for solf-dotcrmiuation and solf-exprcHsion. 


XVIII. Tiik Indian Uuuk 

■Whether this Urge will continue to be, us it is now is, the ludiim 
National Congress Movement, is a matter which is still in tin* womb 
of tho future. There are other tendencies, of a more or h>.ss revolution- 
ary nature, some actually violent, others perhaps as yet only potentially 
so, already in tho field. Tho Violence Party have, generally speaking, 
kept outside the Congress. But tho Socialist Party “ whitdt sttme 
believe to be tho party of tho futiiro—havo been digging their 
trenches inside tho Congress citadel. If tho Congress fail to join them 
and accept their terms, there is some likelihood that the trenchcH, 
which they have been digging, may ultimately ba its grave. T’hw history 
01 Indian hberausm and modetatism is tho history of nueh iiKgro« 8 ivo 
trenches which nltimately proved to bo pits for a decent biiriaL Then 
there IS the Sanataniet hon, still snorinpr, of whom we spoke in oiir lii«t 
introduction. We have been, of late, attemptirjg nasal fieoding of tliii 
immortal Knmbhakarna by legislative and other means. These, so far, 
have tickled but" not roused the sleopiniP^ Horn But when he i« rou«td~ 
and roused he will be-— woe ^ betide those who dare beard the lion in 
bmep. J-hose whO' fondly im^ne that, under the eiistiiig world 
eonditions, the proBent spell of torpor of the lion will deepen into 
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the coma of death, arc mistaken. The world conditions arc chanpjinp: 
more catastrophically than one may bo commonly pleased to imagine. 
The master nilors-'IIitler and Mussolini’— have already^ cried halt 
to the proirrossivo feminist movement all over the civilised world 
and turned it back to old-world ideals of the kitchen and motherhood 
This is only typical of some other rovolutionary “sct-backs^^ in other 
directions. The sloepin|v Indian lion may, therefore, be only biding 
his time. It is not a safe and easy prophecy to say that t/ds particular 
Party and uol that is the party of the future. 

But apart from prophecy or prevision, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a current, which promises to be the main, has already 
appeared on the surfac(5 of Indian affairs, having its origin in the 
sullen, simmering depths. Tiie current, in so far as it is in evidence 
and in function, has not sparcal the “dumb inillions^^ for whom the die- 
hard sheds such tons of “crocodile toars^^ and it is a matter for 
certainty and not merely a (piostion of probiibility that, as time passes, 
the masses will bo more and more rather than less and less drawn 
into and swept by the current of the Indian Urge for self-deter- 
mination and solf-cxprossion. Wo do not say that the Urge has 
already developed “full stcain^’ or that it has been in perfect order 
and ruonirig on solid, safe, permanent lines. 

XIX. Tm EoypTiAN Stouy 

It is idle and futile, then^fore, to talk of the fifty or five hundred 
fifty publitj opinions in India, and leave ^thc matter at that. You 
leave the matLu: at that because the fifty or five hundred fifty public 
opinions in India do not for you matter as yet. You know that 
the caravan will be moving though the dogs, in emo or several packs, 
may bo barking. Besides, has not the retiring Groat Moghul Sir 
Samuel lloaro — told us that our so called still attitude in relation 
to the proposed redorms is a mere pose ? Sir Samuel loves telling 
stories. The story of the caravan had scandalised us, but did it not 
l>rovc a good stomachic after all ? Wo were made to swallow the 
bitter pill so that wo might, wheti the time should come, fall to the 
reforms dished out to us with greater appetite and relish. But he 
has now left us ‘‘with a good parting kiok^^ ^ lie has told the story 
of a petition once subtnitted to Lord Cromer in ^ Egypt. The petition 
had asked for a complete evacuation of the British from that country. 
Eunning his eyes casually over the list of the signatories, Lord Cromer 
stumbled upon a particular name— that of an old Sheik who had been 
known to be a good friend and ally of the British. How is this ? --“he 
enquired of the old Sheik. The old Sheik smiled and took his 
lordship into his confidence. “My Lord”, ho said, “when I happen 
to be out of humour I call curses upon my poor horse or camel. Bat 
I know full well that words break no bones, and the curses will not 
touch a hair of the faithful bcast.^^ So Indian politicians have been 
calling curses on the devoted head of the Bill knowing that it will 
not bo injured but will come alright as a badly needed and muoh- 
prijzed boon. 
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Now th(' CoiiGiix'fiFt coiitchiicci (lie cL'clions willi 

iI.o UdLtSrMLi™ a.«! 

up cnWti to form a poblic opinmn (-..oluu (o 

fifty public opiriiouH in .India”, .('punm. «'=0'/ ‘ (toon 

and so need not at all be ‘ 

to bo nnited and vocal-it uuiy all bn fmiud aiul fut} 

nothinf;”. 

XX. Tim JfinsT Insri; 

Wo liavo now at some Inniilb put llu- caH' cf tniuji''- *! m 

regards tbo first iKSiio raised by Mr- Uhulabhai U' -m. _^lar^aI,^ llmv 

l.oistin(?R, processions, boyeoli, and ibn 

been, in one aspoct or other, nneomfifutimial »» **<( '>"1 * ' 

the authorities. So they were not prepared to nennpt •fhei-n -‘f t*'" "|' 
a test of tho actual popularity (d the t imijr.ee* ji.. i ntniaiu d vutli 
that of othex elements, onieial or mm adlunal, that had bneti ''1'!"'^” b 
it. But elections are a perfectly valid li'sf. there eun be no deny mj 
it. Now tbo CooKrcHH propo.s<‘H to appeal to this te.t. It it wuw 
and it has won by actually sweepino (he: polls in many euHes -x 
proves its claim as the popular party repre.seutui}' the major eiirreni 
of thoujfht in tho polilicallyminded India. 


XXT. Tiik Ouounp UNCKitrAiN 

It will enter the Legislature as tlio largest single party, ^e(, uiutni 
the existing; amni|i;eiifiont, the lajiic'Ht furtor, inrliutiii|»: iinytlnit| 

between 50 to 00 members, is still n pennaneiit minority in a Iioumi 
of nearly 150 members. It cun intliet dcleuts on (loyerninent niilj 
by joining hands with some other factois. 'I’his makes the Krouiit 
slippery and uncertain under its foet._ 'rim lohhy siluntion hecomei 
perennially one of suspenso and intrigue. (>ne is never eertany n 
his move and the result it will bring to. Vietory at any e<ist Ik'HI} 
the end, parties will feel tempted to compromiKO tliemselves rathe: 
than give quarters to their common adversary. 


XXII. iKUKHl'ONSnur.ITY 


But suppose you arc enabled to inflict a deb at or a series of defeat 
on your-common adversary. By that you make the luxury of :iu eas; 
walk-over on unpoimlar bills or meusures a (utstly nml riiru ln.xuj" 
for tho authorities. You rcfuH<! heljiing them to keej) up the ilhwioi 
that all such measures have been taken not only for tho good 
India but also with her coimout. This will not of eoiirHo checl 
“irresponsibility” but it may make it eautimia or even itpobgetie 
Smarting under a scimo of defeat aeeuinulated, your adverwiry ma; 
even fling back to your face tho charge of irresponHibility that yo\ 
have so persistently and unceremoniously laid at Ida tloor. You ran; 
be accused of offering only destructive criticiam, opposing for tho shoo 
joy of it, because you lack responsibility and have not to reap ii 
the actual field of day to day administration the harvest ol tlio Mcd 
you sow in the four winds of the Chamber. 
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XXIII. Tub Devib and tub Deep Sea 

Of couPho notliiiiR suococda like succosa, and nothiiie: is more 
responsible than rcHpousibilily- Sir Sanmcl IToaro had X-rayod and 
located the organic trouble of the Indian body politic before he said 
that what India wanted most to make her luMilthy was a constitution 
responsible to her, that is, one sho could call her own. Under the 
o.xisting constitutions, thou(j:h some subjects have been “transferred” 
in the provinces, the ministers, who have been placed in diarge of 
them, have found themselves betwocu the ]irovorbial devil^ and the 
deep sea in the discharf^o of their so-called responsibilities. Not 
usually bciinji; the leaders of the major party or parties in the House, 
and their appointment and tenure of ollico beinp; depeudent on the 
Governor’s pleasure, they initiate policies and adopt measures for 
which not they but the Reserved side of the Government 
have to find money, which, however, they cannot often do_ after meeting 
their own insistent and growing needs. So the nation-building subjects 
(as they have been called) only plan and design but never build. 
Many schemes of urgent public usefulness relating to mass education, 
sanitation, irrigation etc ^ are very good on paper, and some of them 
even adorn the Statute Book, but they are still in_ their astral 
bodies, and actual or cvcti prospective budgetary conditions do not 
l)ermit or iiromiso their materialisation. The ministers have, therefore, 
been talkie pictures who talk perhaps a little too much but act very 
little. Whilst some of them seem to have learnt the art how to 
insinuate themselves into the good graces of the powers that be, not 
many of them can show mucli to their cerdit winch will recommend 
them to public approbation. Yet, under the constitution as it is, the 
public can, if they so mind, make the situation too hot for the minis- 
ters through their elected representatives. By an adverse vote on 
their supplies and salaries, the mombers can, provided they form 
the majority, make the position of the ministers untenable. In at 
least two of the Provinces, viz;., Bengal atid the Central Provinces, 
dyarchy was for a time given a decent (V) burial by the then dominant 
Swarajist Party. But dyarchy had its resurrection because the dominant 
party cither withdrew or was disintc'gratcd. The Congress Party 
would have repeated the experiment in the Councils^ had 

it stayed on instead of walking out ; or else, had the Councils also 
dissolved— as was the Assembly— making it po.ssiblo for the Congress 
Party to come back stouter than ever. The provincial game cannot, of 
cour,so, bo played in tbo Assembly where the rules _ are difleront. 
There is no dyarchy to bury, decently or otherwise, in the Central 
Government. Still there is the ghost of a false appearance to lay. It 
is irresponsibility masquerading as responsibility— Simla or 'Whitehall 
niaudnto appearing in the garb of Indian legislative consent. The 
Congress has been out to dispel this delusion. 

XXIV. Tub Policy of the Counoil-Entey 

Though we have long lingered over the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the Council-entry programme readopted by the Con- 
gress but allowed to fall into disuse for some years in favour of a 
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more pro|:^rammo of cliiw.t uoiion (iicMi-oooprmli'on nml ^c‘ivil 

disobodionco), wo havo rofrainod from launt‘liifj|.!r iifHiii aiirfltioj.t Iik«» a 
disciissioo of tho eoiiro (|ii(‘Htion of (JtouuuLtndrVf ooclfr o%i*4fifi|r or 
prospective conditioiiH^ a« a ineuKure cabatlaled fo really pave llo’^way 
for lodia^s political advance. Opinion insult' the Oon«P’ess ih also cvpiinon 
optsidc has always been divided on tlu' issiu*. Iliere were ehanfoass iiihI 
no-chan^ers in tho aftermath of the Koti-Ooeperation Afov(aiie!il^ 
tho early twenties. And ilie.ro has heem this (diaavaip' in the ( 
attitude and outlook in the early thirih's als<r— latent anil hardly viMihle 
so lon|y as the Movement was fi;oi»i|.r s(ronit» i>ut more and more iiatmit 
and pronounced as the Uovomont u^’aduallv shrank and odri'atfM. Ah 
we have seen, tho Ooniyress as a irhtila mwer adopted ('otnieil entry 
as its pro|j:rmnme. But it permitted •■“■throiit»;h tim ’Workue*: ikannnfti‘o 
and the A* L Cl (I at first, and then by enllinjt a speeial M 

itself (in Bombay in ()ctober)---’thos<^ of its memUta^H wlio beliiaasi In 
the utility and elKiciie^y of the leuislalive profp’aiume to form tlMninadves 
into a Parliamentary llirty and fi|dd ihn (‘had'imm ntid eidt^r tlie 
latnrcs in the name of the (loi^^n'ss htit subject to the ni|am‘intendetict^ 
and control of the A. .1 (I (!. 


XXV. Tiin OTIIKU TsmtH : HKt.F-PKTFJiMfK.vrioN 

But the Council prof^ramme of the (luiurcms has Inum inspireil by 
another motive. The Conu:ress appeal to tlm edeeterato involved two 
issues. First, has it the backiiip: of the (unmtry in its tijtht for fia^ettoia? 
Secondly, the Conpjress has claimed the ri^dd. of self oteiertuinatien in 
the shapinjy of India’s political desUny, and has» aceorditudy- novi*r 
been a|yreeab1e to the British imposition of u consfituiton nn India. It 
has been on 'principle opposed to tho metluHl of tho White Paper nr 
tho J. P. 0 . R. Bcheuic of Indian ndornu The. R. T. C. episode, 
thoupjh it included for a time the dramatic <mtry imd e,vit nt Mtilmlmn 
Gandhi, did not, in tho opinion of the Coiii^ress, at all alter the 
situation. The Indian cooperation ottered or ‘‘Hecnnani’^ at tlm UniincB 
Table in London was devoid of any real sii^nirHiuuHt ami vnlinu 
The White Paper Bcheme was Hupposckl to Imve hium liased on llm 
sO'-called ai^rccment arrived at But tlic basis beini: unreal, the 
structure raised^ on it could not bo real. Iditc (kniuresH imiiiilatc 
which Mahatmaji ^ had carried to Ijondon had no dmneo of beini^ 
seriously entertained there. Kven tho Memorandiuii of Bir Hd 
Bahadur Sapru and others did not ‘Mt'served' a muterinl iiotieiu 1110 
article to be exported to India was, tlmrcfore, (vf |^cmuiiu» nml exdu’ 
sive British-make. It bore, however, tho spurious label cd a of 

both Jndian and British partnors. The (Jongress, a wholerliogitor in 
Swadeshi, refused to buy the article. It declared itself against tlio«o 
who would, for some reason or other, hawk the article in tlie Indiiiii 
market. But it would no longer picket and boycott It woiikl, however, 
not now profess that the^ existing constitution, or the proposed new 
one for that ^matter, is such that Nationalist India should refime to 
touch it even with a pair of tongs/^ The imported article Imi itot only 
to be touched ^but sei^ied whenever ^found. It ii even to b« *1iied/ 
though not quite agreeably to the wishee of the Tretiury Beuelios or 
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tboHCi that commonly hansjj about thorn. Whoa the time comes, it is not 
unlikely either that the Treasury Benches themselves are stoBmed and 
captured by the Congress Party. 


XXIVJ. FraiiTXNQ tiie CoNSTiTtmoN prom Within 

Meanwhile, the constitution, the oxisting one or the prospective, is 
to bo fought from within. The battle will bo fought on general grounds 
as well as within special enclosures. On general grounds the proposed 
constitutional acheino is to be resisted inasmuch as it is the imposition 
of Britain's will upon India and not an c.xprossion of India's own will. 
The Labour Party of England had, it is true, by their Blackpool 
Boaolution, accepted the principle of self-determination for India. 
VYlicn it came to power, it hang that Resolution and buried the 
corpse. The Congress wa.s oxhunual for a time and made to simulate 
life when the Gandhi-Irwiu Pact was made. The choice fell on 
Mahatmaji to carry the resurrected corpse on his shoulders to London. 
There the dissembling corpse soon lost the last lingering semblance of 
life and gave off the stench of putrefaction- . The Tories in power lost 
no time in sending it to the cremation grounds coming so much into 
vogue of late in England. Its sacred ashes have, since, been despatched 
to India wrapped up in a ‘White Paper". So Self-determination is 
dead. Those who will have to work the Indian Constitution _ will have 
their bodies and faces besmeared with the “ashes," and will have to 
work as i)olitical fakirs who have retionnced all desire for fruit of 
thoir labours hero below or in heaven. They will have to completely 
renounce thoir self and thoir will and merge themselves in a Self and 
Will transcending their own. It is not only political martyrdom but 
religious sainthood. Itvdia is enabled to attain to this transcendent height 
because of her being happily absolved from the fatal sin of self-will. 

XXVII. OoHLUCTivB Nirvana 

The revolt of the Congress has boon a revolt against this exalted 
Indian “redemption”- It has resisted the sublimation of the base 
metal of Indian politics into the pure other of a collective nirvana of 
one fifth of the human race. It will not give up self-will. It even 
fondly dreams of a Constituent Assembly in which it hopes to conjure 
up from the ashes the self-will of India like the fabled Phoenix. 
Bereft of all metaphor, the Congress— and in this category we now 
include the Socialist and the Revolutionary— attitude moans its refusal 
to be reconciled to a dispensation which has denied India self-deter- 
mination and its insistence on that fundamental right being restored 
to her. When it is restored to her, she will exercise this right by 
calling a Constituent Assembly for hammering into shape her political 
destiny. Now, the Congress fought the elections on the issue of this 
fundamental right also. It said, “We are opposed to the proposed 
constitution not primarily because its proposals are, in many essential 
respects, retrograde and reactionary, but because they have been 
designed behind our back and formulated over our heads, and are now 
sought to be imposed upon us. Will the people of India accept this 
imposition or reject it ?" 
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XXVin. Thk floNSTrn’KST A.ssbmiu.v 

But siipiioso tlw p(!oplu of rmlia di'Ciiilii both (In' in favour 

of tlio Conetreaa. 'Plu) roHulta of tlio oloutioiH to lh*> A.-i;iinul)!y w.*ri' 
an indication that they ^yo^o jn-o (/’onifroa-i. But how ia (ho ( '.oinron! 
goiii]!' to implmncnt itH rosolntion r('jo<;tin;j: the iinpo'fjtinn and dionaud- 
itiK self-determination 1 Tlio ( loiiiitrosa, thomth thf Iarj;f (( politind 
organisation in India, cannot, fortliwilh, .sot il a-If up iii th<' t’lm ^li- 
tuont Assembly. TImro arc considerable sectioiH of (lie Iniiiau^ piilitic 
opinion which it docs not represent. 'Thou di it inelmles (ho NalitmiUst 
Mnssalmana, it does not include others who .are called < tmmumalists. 
The latter certainly represent a very considerable section of Miwlcm 
India, though one luaal not go tln^ wlmie length ^ wilh tlie 
latter in its claim that the Nationalist iMnssalman is to (he 
Commnnalist what a mere drop is to the ocean. 'I'lieii, again, (he 
masses of India as distinguished from tlie classe;!. tlinugh md un- 
affected by the (longress movement, caunof, as yet, be said io haw* 
earned a position in the nation.al org.am’satioii eonimensnratc wilh (heir 
actual strength or importaiice. I'lven (ho (h'clar.dion of the l’'iuiil- 
amental Rights in the Karaclii (longress had not made (he ('ougress 
cease to be a class-ruled organisjdion. 'riic musses h.ave s(ill (heir 
interests in the “safe onstody’’ of (he classes. 'Fhe i‘'imdauien(al 
Eights Re.Holution has not brought Helf-de(ermiaa(ion for (hem iu sigh(. 
The emergence of the Bociulist Ihirty inside the Congress is a iuov<i 
towards what the late Mr. Bopiu (Jhiuidra l*al used to call Ihmio- 
cratic Swaraj as diatinguished from Aristocratic Hwitraj. ‘I'lie !n(t('r still 
reserves power to the upper classes, tliough it may call itself Hw.antj 
or self-rule. By it the iircsent white bure.anerncy will lie repluceti 
simply by a brown— an aiTangemeiit whicsli ns Mr. (.'Imrehill and Ids 
friends never tiro to aver, will create a far worse Hituatiun for the 
poor Indian masses. 

XXIX. The CoN<atKK.s Anp 

"While on this point, wo may observe that the (lougresK. under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and the forceful advocHey cd PiimJIt 
Jawharial and some others, has been alive, to the need of rc<mu true, 
ting political organisations, and also, to some e.xent, the Hoelu! nm! 
economic struoturo in India on a Hocialistic basis. But the Gtttigress 
General staff seem to have so far believed that smli reisonstritcthm 
may bo possible, under Indian conditions, without oiir having to wage 
what is now called in the West class-war. In tlieir jiutgnient, tlie 
Soviet ideology and machinery need not and should not be bodily 
transplanted boro from Russia or other oountrios which may tiresent 
a surface resemblance to India on some points, but which are, 
nevertheless, not essentially and constitutionally akin to India. 
Perhaps Karl Marx and others of the West have not said tho last 
word on the subject of social justice and human well-being. India has her 
own peculiar problem, and it is quite possible that her own genius may 
yet work out a solution of her own. It may not, therefore, bo wise to 
allow the whole ancient, and presumably, tried and tested, Indian social 
and cultural structure to come down in a mrash in an earthquake of red 
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rovolution. And furtlior— ovou if an nltimato crash bo inevitable, let us 
not, for Sake of tlio cause wo hold dour, chooso an uncanny Q,aetta 
tinio-tablo foe the crash to happen. In other words, if tho view-point 
of the advanced Indian socialists cannot bo reconciled with the view- 
point of those who now hold power in tho Congress, a civil war need 
not and should not bo declared and fought immediately, in view of tho 
Hternost of all stern facts staring us in tho face, viz., that both tho 
classes^ and tho masses in India have not yet attained to their 
majority”, and aro not entrusted with tho management of their own 
allaira. At pto.sont they can fight not as they think they should, but 
as those Jmld them by the strings think they should. There cannot 
now bo a “free” light and a “free” fellowship between them. Under 
tho existing conditions, India can neither bo a full-fledged Fascist 
country like Germany or Italy or an out and out Communist country 
like the Soviet Union. The problem cannot as yet bo allowed to work 
out its natural solution, and tho promises cannot as yet bo permitted 
to load to their logical conclusion. Because the problem is not normal 
and free and tho promises aro not straight and catogorical. In view 
of this, a premature civil war between the classes and tho masses, as 
also between tho Hindus and tho Mussalmans, will be productive of 
no _ good. By their concerted action they should all first make the 
Indian problem a free problem and a straight issue. To adjust their 
relations, they will, probably, fight if and when they have to, but lot 
tliem, meanwhile, refuse to fight, set by tho ear and goaded by outside 
influences. 


XXX. PiaiiTiNO A Civil Wak 

Tho Indian Socialist Party, whatever its ultimate objective, should, 
for tho present, work inside a common Indian organisation amenable 
to its general guidance and control. It should not, for instance, now 
break away from tho Congress and fight a civil war on questions of 
principle and tirogrammo. On the other hand, tho Congress should bo 
able to evolve a formula comiirchonsivo enough to accommodate the 
first essentials of tho socialist programme. Tho Congress E.xecutivo 
should not lightly talk of taking “disciplinary action” tho moment 
they scent “revolt” in an c.xtremo Wing of their Congress camp. It 
is by such “revolt” that a vital organisation is allowed to renew and 
recreate itself, and_ ro-adapt itself to tho changed conditions of tho 
eternal struggle for life. It is a sign of vitality. Tho history of the 
Congress itself is a history of such revolts. It could not have 
been otherwise. It is to bo always remembered that though 
tho Indian Socialist has booked himself for a destination further 
ahead, ho will have to make part of his journey, possibly tho major 
part, over a common route along with the so-called representative of 
class interest and privilege, before parting company with him. They 
may travel in a composite oar, and oven share tho same berth, provided 
they keep their journey's end more in view than mere passing com- 
fort and convonionco in the transition. 

XXXr. The Common Route 

We shall not hero discuss whether the common route is also the 

9 
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shortest and best. But }j;ivcn Kood-will and purify f>f piirpoHu— wiui’Ii, 
■we believe, are not absent in the cniniiHtn run nf tlie (’onittoHH mind, 
Eight, Left or Cmitre,— and givcui mutuai persuasion aitd nci'ornuuKlatirtu 
which, wo also believe, are not tliilictdt of neliievtnncnt ' n roumion 
route, over the major part of tl»e journey if not ttt flu* journey ’« otul, 
can be ngroed upon betweon thosn who are thiukiuK mainly if» tonus 
of the masses and those who are, at any rate for the present, thinkiii!'; 
in terras of both clasKOs and masH<‘H. Without e^ntlving a <'(iniiireheiisive 
programme, the (Jongress caunot hope tt^ materialise its idea of a CNm. 
atituont Assembly. And it cannot edaim and (>xereise the right of self- 
determination to any puriwso without evolving etmdUiens making the 
materialisation of that idea possible. 


XXXII. Tiik Vioi.knck Pautv 

A common routo and a composite <‘ar have to in* theugld “f not 
only in relation to the Socialist Party. We have imt. .‘i.> far, spoken of 
tho Party believing in violoiHfc. I his party is e\clit(led by the very 
terms of tho Congress creed. But tin; party 'is not insignifteant. It does 
not seem to bo backed by any mas-s of tln^ sane opinion in the tsiutdry. 
Practically by every shade of se.n.sible ejunion its jvrtde.ssi.m umi prac 
tice have boon judged to bo both an actual and a potential itieniu*e. 
E emmot bo lot alone, Wheth(>r cmc aipjroves <tr not of tna-ry nieastire 
the Government lias^ taken to control the movomeiit, there is a general 
agrement as to tliis that tho violence lud»it must he, withont tlcluy, 
ended or mended. Tho Oovornmmit itstdf now believes ‘without losiujf 

heart or strength as it 8 ooms-that tho fu-st (i. e. cmling) is not li 

possible alternative. Its drastic lueasureH have so far failed to kill tho 
violence habit. It has, accordingly, now come to thitik also <tf tho other 
alternative menaing, v iolenea ia not an ori^anm clinoiinfs lu 

India. It IS a functional mal-adjustment. It can lx* cured hy setting 
at right the causes that have produced and aggravated it. And this is no 
mere truism to a healing art gifted with imagination and inspirted by 


XXXIII. TifK CoNdUKMH A'lTKMPr TO tiik T'ipk 

The Congress has tricd--though the authorities would not readily 
concede it to stem tho tide of the violence movcnient, firstly, by 
professing and, to a very considerable extent, pra<*tiMing nou-vitilencn 
It its campaign for winning national freedom ; secondly, by deinmistra* 

^Afaihifl nni* ^ tho proHccutiou of tlio mmpidgn f» n 

possible one which may succeed ; thirdly, by working up a vast amount 
of mass awakening and mass effort which arc needed in any virilo plan 

Whlf bv % achieviiV freodim i 

7) y providing an outlet of dynamic activity of the Congrosa 

tto WOTfdToSlf 'f! tho youth of tlm country who, but for 

and foitm revolution 

revolSnisS ’ ZmiS/’ f ^ f Inducing some of the coiifiraietl 
tSl of tSe h^nds and wait ponding the 

I?a matter SZt wolutiouaries" beoaiMO. 

the eSrass moTeme^r^ altogether stopped during 

the congress movement. And it may be also permbsiblc to imagine 
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t^fc a part of tho rovolntioniat school of action felt restive and impa- 
tient to act in their own way when they found the whole country astir 
with tho non-cooperation and civil disobedience affitation, and that 
another part of the same school iniKht have felt tempted to develop a 
flank inoven\ent of a violence typo to further c/nbarrass, tho Govern- 
inont held hotly euKaffod by tho Congress frontal attack. Nevertheless, 
for tho reasons stated above, we may hold that tho non-violence mass 
movement startcid and carried on by tho Gongross had, generally 
speaking, tho cirect of converting, diverting and arresting olemonts 
which, left to themselves, would have conspired, much more widely and 
obtrusively than they actually did, to far worse confound the 

revolutionary and terrorist confusion in tho country. Tho assertion 

commonly mad<^ that Mahatma Gandhi Inis been tho best policeman in 
India is not without a basis in truth. 

XXXIV. Thxo Conorbrs SirintJ) : Botji Sidks 

The authorities have not been, at any rate, in their public commu- 
niques, quite ready to recognise tho truth. They had seen so much of 
only one side of tho Congress shield, that it made them almost forget 
or overlook tho fact that the shield might have another side too. The 

Congress had been their enemy, but it had been also their friend. Go- 

vernment thought that the Congress, though professing and generally, 
practising non-violence, produced by its campaign of lawlessness and 
disobedience of constitutional authority, an atmosphere in the country 
favourable to the propagation of tho germs of general lawlessness 
and revolt which, falling on tho soil of immature and unbalanced youth, 
and other elements wm-o productive of far more cases of malignant 
violent distemixcr than could be expected if tho Congress did not so 
widely and so persistently breed and stir up lawlessness and revolt in 
tho country. In this wayj tho Congress movement, though not itself 
violent, had a tendency to breed and encourage violence. Perhaps one 
might admit that this verdict of tlio authorities was not altogether 
a vicious perverse one. The Congress would, of course, thus join issue. 
Any dynamic movement on a mass scale may have repercussions not 
contemplated or desired by those who may have started the movement 
and are responsible for carrying it on. Such undesirable repercussions 
are in the nature of an undosired byc-prodiict, which may be deplored 
but cannot perhaps be wholly avoided. Tho movement itself should 
not bo given up because of that iindcsired bye-product or some other 
coming in its train. Care, however, must bo taken to keep the mischief 
within bounds. The cause should bo reasonably insured against it. One 
should fortify oneself with tho proper antidote or serum. So insured 
and fortified the movement should bo carried on in spite of the undesi- 
rable bye-product. When, however, tho undesirable bye-product is of 
such nature and magnitude that it not only compromises the spirit and 
principle of the movement but tends to prejudicially afifect or destroy 
the “main product” itself sought to be brought about by it, tho move- 
ment should bo discontinued — as the Non-Cooperation in the early 
twenties was discontinued by Mahatma Gandhi after the Chauriohaura 
affair. This stop, not approved by all sections of Congressmen, was, 
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nevertheless, taken by Gantlhiji, booan.se, in Iu'h oinnieii, that tnoveinent 
had got uiixocl up with eleiiKuitH of violonon whieli, ilioitj'ii not judiially 
stirred up by it us suKjijeHtod in olfuiial and Kome inodcralc. (|nar(«'rs. were 
of a nature and maiJinitudo calculated to d<‘feat the very end whtch^ thu 
Congjress had in view. The ubov(s broadly stated, has been llu^ position 
of the Cotijitrofis lead. The Oovernmout Imn never neet'pted it. It baa 
always thouKbt and acted upon it that any mass iiiovemenl, of a Kubv(T- 
sivo charactcii’, dorivins: its very motive power fi(un_ a spirit (d law- 
breaking and diBobodicnco of constituted authority, is Ixnmd to stir nf> 
more elements of mischief than it (!au (wer hope to control, and is, 
therefore, sure to do more harm than good, 

XXXV. Tub llKtJOXKTmuTKm Bcih'.mk 

Wo need not further discuss the iioint at issue Indweeii the 
Coiigrc.ss and the Government as regards the repennisstons of tlio 
Congress method of direct action on tln^ eleinents of violeiiet*, actual 
or potential, in the country. The question, niidoulhedly, posseHses 
more than a historical interest in view of Ibo fact that ncitlier the 
Congress nor the Government regard direct action <if the kind r<*Kovted 
to by the former in the rccctit p.ast as an imjKiHsihle or eveti us an 
improbable contingency in the future. Civil disnbe.diem’.e has been 
abandoned for the present and the ohancoH ar'o slight itideed'fof its 
being revived and re-adopted in the near future. «'!'!»« CongresH I’arlia- 
mentary Board scorns to bo more than a divorsion .‘and a temporary 
make-shift. It has sot about tackling the legislative work in dead 
earnest. The “No-Clmngor’’ Group has, also, thrown itself with zest 
into the work of_ construction, particularly the reconstruction of “the 
700,000 Indian villages" under the inspiration and guidance of Qandhiji 
himself, who retired from the Congress (after (lie Bombay session in 
October had ratified the A. I. C. C. decision sanctioning and constitu- 
ting the Parliamentary Board) so that he might devote hinmelf to a 
service which has over been'ifor him his life's chief fasdim(,ion-~uplift 
of the masses. All this is true and welcome from the point of view 
of those who would bo glad to sco the stream of national cflort in 
India run in chartered, constitutional chamiclH, Yet, as some later 
developments showed, the Government could not easily persuade itself 
to lay aside its misgivings as to the real motive and objciitivo and out- 
come of the Village Eeconstruction Scheme set in operation by the 
author of non-cooperation and civil disobedieneo hinisolf, who had 
repeatedly assorted that this method of direct action was perfectly 
legitimate and that it was a r>art of his “religiou.s faith”, and had 
resewd the right to use the weapon to himself whilst forbidding its 
use for the national organisation unless and until 'cortain conditions 
relating principally to its moral • equipment were fulfilled. The Central 
Government issued a confidential circular to the local authorities 
calling their attention to the probable implications of tiio “Now Deal" 
of Mahatma Gandhi— implications which, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, might point to a contemplated revival of the subversive 
movement on a much mote extended scale involving the masses living 
in the viUagoa— and to the niwd of forestalling and counter-manoeuv- 
ring hm ui what he intended to do. 
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Tho (^ii'cukr in question somehow loalcod out. The position was 
uncoinfortablo for tlio Govcrinnont in all consoicnco, and, naturally, 
advantage was taken of tho ])oaition to “corner” the H^tmo Member in 
the Assembly, whore, instead of flatly disowning tho loakcd-out official 
secret, he gallantly let “tho wild cat of distrust out of the 
official bag” and oven flung tho scared animal in tho midst of the 
s(!rricd__ phalanx of Gandhi caps opposite the Treasury Bonchoa. 
Gandhiji himself, outside tho Chamber, seemed to have not only 
mightily enjoyed the fun but woloomed the India Government plan 
of forestalling him in his Village Industries Ecconstruction work as 
very helpful cooperation, though it might “take tho wind out of 
his sail.” 

XXXVI. Mf.ndinci and Benpino 

Direct action on the part of tho Congress or any other organisation 
for that matter will thus appear to remain an oi)cn question still. 
Whatever be one's hopes or fears, one cannot rest assured that one 
has seen the last of it in India. Nevertheless, for some time to come, 
at least, the barren path of non-cooperaion” is definitely closed to 
traffic. So long as tho present order obtains, lot both tho Government 
and the Congress put together their wisest heads, join their most 
eharitablo hearts and pool their best resources to convert tho youth 
of India, CHpccially that of emotional Bengal, into a nobler and ampler 
creed of national service, by directing its energies into worthier and 
more fruitful channels, and, in the same process, diverting them from 
tho dark underground tortuous tunnels of violence and hatred, Tho 
Congress cannot be the “Constituent Assembly” and the Government 
the Indian National Government without successfully mending the 
youth of the nation and betiding all its potentialities to tho service of a 
grejit and worthy purpose. Till then the Constituent Assembly does 
not seem to bo a practical proposition. 

XXXVII. The Live Wxee Battbeies 

Tho experiment of an All Parties Conference in India is not indeed 
a new oxiicriment, and it has been tried to throw into a common 
melting pot varied, and, in some cases conflicting, views and interests, 
to SCO whether a generally agreed plan can be precipitated out of the 
the solution. Tho experiment has not so far succeeded. Tho Nehru Cons- 
titutional Eeport, for example, was an achievement of which any body 
of constitution-builders and statesmen in tho world would bo proud. Yet 
the Report could not be made to serve the purpose for which it had 
been designed and informed, not because the authorities declined 
to^aocept the offer, but because it ‘could not be presented as the offer 
ofiUnited India. United Indiaidoes not, however, mean an India in which 
there are no dissenters. There are dissenters (Diehard and Labour) 
oven in England as regards the constitution which the National Gov- 
ernment now proposes to “offer” India. And the dissenters are not 
the proverbial half a dozen grass-hoppers in the field. India, which for 
a long time was not a party question in England, is now proving an 
explosive to blast the solidarity of parties. Still the National Govern- 
ment may claim that it is in a position to make the “offer” in the 
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namo and on behalf of Great Britain. ^ In India fhero is, m y<>t, no 
ori'aniBation ■which can claim the poHiiion <tf tlic chief aciTcditcd csfwn- 
ent of Indian ■viewB and aMpiratimw. Of conrw* (he Indian National 
CongresH haa tins liijihcBt claim of all that ■ft'ntihl Bpeak and act for 
India. Ihit even itH frantduwc, in at yet a imnn! “drop” iti the ocean of 
the conntloMH Indian inillioiiH. It in no dotd)t a ino.sf po%ycrfnl th'op 
and ono that to.nda to expand into any magnitude. Still it in a potent 
drop of light in the night of Indian imlitical darkntVH. 'i’hat drop of 
light may grow, as it has been growing fur some years past, and, soon, 
dispel the darkni'BS. Or the darkne.s.s may ehise in tpum it ami ulti- 
matoly O-xtinguish it. Thmi, puBsibly, light niav Hash _ froui nuother 
source. One thing, Inwever, is eertaii» Tin' (’ongress lijdit can euafi- 
nuo to burn and grow only by keeping its live wire eonnexinns with 
those batteries which it has already been drawing upon, and by estalo 
lialiing its contact with other huhleu batt<'ries and nnsHsper|e<l dynamos 
which, for one reason or other, have not so far been availublo for its 
use. Failnre to fultli either of these two eonditionH will <’ut ('ff its 
supply of voltage. Mahatmaji’s New Deal affecting the “(tKMtd'* Indian 
villages” seems to be an cHsay dn right earnest to explore 
the hitherto praclieully unused mines of energy lying idle and uiieto 
ordinated afndd. The, Mahatma has r('a!ised that, without more 
directly and intensively tapping this sonna', the Congresn Iieaeoti lamp 
will fail, as it has more than once failed on eritieal oeenstons, to <tinit 
a steady dependable light. In plain words, the Congress, befor*' it- ean 
claim for united India, will have to_ come, to a workabh^ hmderstiimling 
consistently with its first principles, with the <knnmunidtst, the 
Socialist, tho Revolutionary, the Moderate, and last but not the least, 
the much maligned Sanatanist. A constitnent Assemldy must be broiul- 
based upon universal sufTrago or something • practically I'lpd valent to it. 

XXXVIir. CoNURKSH Working C()M,\tnTKK and thh Award 

Meanwhile, tho Comnnmal Award divided not only tin* eoinmnnilicg 
but threatened to split tho Clongross itself. 'fowardH tho end of 
July, tho Congress Working Committeo and the Uurl»nmentary Board 
had a joint sitting at Benares. The following Htuteiniint (Associated 
Press) was issued on behalf of tho CongrcHs Ksecutive—’l'iirsuiuit to 
tho understanding arrived at in Bombay, when Ibnidit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney withdrew their resignation from the Parliuimnitary Board, 
their objections against tho resolution of the Working Committee on 
the White Paper proposals and Communal Award were again discusficd 
with them by tho Working Committee at their meeting in tlm afternoon 
of July 27 and at the morning and tiftoviiDon meetings of July 2H, 
and _ the Working Committee regretfully decided that it could not, 
consistently with its attitude towards the Communal Award, alter tho 
said resolution so as to meet or obviate tho.sfi objections. Consoouently 
on the decision of tho Working Committeo Puniiit Malaviya and Mr. 
Aney have reigned from tho Parliamentary Board." I'he Pauditji and 
8n]ut Aney had submitted to tho Working Committeo a confldontia! 
document (o* cmsely printed 20 pages) explaining and vindicating tludr 

nadoualist Hindu Icadew. Some portteiw 
ot mat document were, however, published m the newspapers immi^fcely 
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after. They jwovide a most instructive reading. We are given a 
history of the Communal Problem in India, of the steps that have been 
taken by the Congress and other important public organisations in India 
and by R. T. C. in London to solve the problem, and of the influences 
that have been at play and of the forces that have been introduced 
at various stages of the drama to complicate, obstruct or otherwise 
iuterforo with its natural and legitimate solution. It should be remem- 
bered that in July 1931 the Congress Working Committee had itself 
put forward a scheme of cotnmunal settlement. It was on the basis of 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for minorities where they 
might demand it in proportion to their population and with the right 
to contest further teats. At the R. I’. C. also, Mahatma Gandhi put his 
scheme forward on behalf of the Congress. Speaking about it, Gandhiji 
said — “I venture to submit that of all the schemes I have soon, it is 

the most workable scheme You have that scheme on behalf 

of the Congress”. It should be remembered further that the Moslem 
leaders themselves (the communalist leaders, that is,) have not occupied 
an identical, stationary position as regards the communal question. 
They have moved from trench to trench, always advancing, never ro' 
treating or giving way. The Communal Award seems to have carried 
their ‘ rront lino” beyond even their wildest expectations. They now find 
two of the fairest provinces laid low at their feet — Bengal and the Punjab. 
Other provinces also are crouching with their backs bent under the “weigh- 
tages”. Of course the anti-national communalist forces in this country 
have received every encouragement from the diehard reactionary 

factors both hero and in England, and from the failure of the Con- 
gress (in which the nationalist forces have so long found themselves 
effectively organised) to impose its will on the trend of political 

events in the country. The need of having to treat with the Congress 
and form “i)acts” with it lost its strength and its urgency. And, 'pari 
pmsv> with it, the need of having to make some effective insurance 
against a future upheaval of nationalist forces by communal and other 
devices gained in importance and urgency. To quote again from the 
confidential document — “It is difficult to soo how tho change from this 
(communal) system to national rci)resentation is over to occur. The 
British Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 

govern them, but if it unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to governing themselves, 
it will find it difficult to meet tho charge of being short-sighted”. 

XXXIX. The Natxonax.i8t View-point 

Wo can hardly do better than quoting in extenso the observations 
of tlio said document on what it calls the net result of the attitude 
of neutrality now adopted by the Congress as to the Communal Award. 

“The Working Committee has said that judged by tho national standard, 
the Award is wholly unsatisfactory besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds. It has added that it is, however, obvious 
that the only way to prevent tho untoward consoquenoes of tho Com- 
munal Award is to explore ways and moans of arriving at an agreed 
solution and it has farther qualified what it has said by unnecessarily 
forbidding an appeal to the British Government or any other outsido 
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authority in what it calLs thin CHS('n(iiilly donii',sti(- (jiicHtion whii‘h lia« 
ceased to bo a domestic (jimsliou and ims Iuh'ihuo :i polifit'al (inostioii <if 
the highest importance by the manner in which the. British (lovcrnmimt 
has dealt with it. 'Plio cHeet of the uttitiuh* taken tip liy jh*> Wi'rUing 
Cominittoo is that a nationalist _ who will bo electeil on the ( h uncross 
ticket as a member of the Legislature %vill be bound to ahsf.un from 
voting against the Communal Award if any one should bring forwtiril 
a resolution on the subject. _ lie will also he bound to nlislain from 
making any roproHontatiou against the Award to the British Bovcniment 
or to any other outside aiitlmrity. 

“The result will bo that wlulo in view of the fact that tlie .loint 
Pai'Iiamoutary Committee tind the British Barliaimnit will lie dealing 
with the propo.sed legislathm whicli will include the eomiuuual de i tuii 
of the Q-ovornmont, a tearing agitation will be <>arried on throughout the 
country as part of the election campaign against the AVhite Bnjior but 
there will be no such propagamla by Congressmen again :| the ('oinmnnul 
Award and the wrong impre.ssioa which lias been eivated Ity the aefion 
of the. Working Committee will be .strengtheiual that the Cominunai 
Award has been accoptial by the Congress and, tlieiefore. bv the 
Ilimlas and Sikhs. • > ‘ 


“In our opinion, in vicMV of the entire cire.nmsfaiu-es mentioneil above, 
it was the clear duty of tho Congre.ss Working ('ummitteo not, to have 
adopted an attitude of neutrality towards tho Conmmmil Award lint' (o 
have stood up for tho Working Committee Kcheme of By not 

doing so it has given NationuliHts in gonerul and Hindus amt Hikiis in 
particular cause for just complaint. 

“Wo fear that tho Communal Award has been considered more from 
the communal than from tho national point of vii'w. Nodulous attempts 
have boon made to foster a fooling in tlio miud of mitioualisls that Bm 
Communal Award afreets tho que.stion of only tlm distribution of Heats 
among tho several comraunitioH in tho legislatures. Hven if it were so 
it would still be a matter of deep national concern but ns a in, after of 
foot that tho communal aspect of the Award is of Hemmdnry importiuiee. 
Xho matter of primary importance is how the Award airectH the nati.mal 
question of questions, viz., tho CHtablishmcut of Bwaraj, self t lover nment 
ox responsible solf-Govemmont. It is clearly the duty of <.very natioiml* 
ist to_ examino the Award primarily from the national point of vi.-w. 
Looking at it from that point of view it is important to note that dis- 
tinguished Indian Nationalists who cannot be aecusnd of any mnnmniml 

arbitrary and unjust 

and have urged its complete rejection. ' 


XL. The Award and the Wiiitk Paper 
critSm5S«f i«» for a good deal of advewo 

SS Tn details-in tho .mtbmidist 

cttoies in India. Ihe coramiuialists, on tho other band would insist 

ffi SceDt° SSfhlv Bomothiiig irrovisablo and uumodi- 

The atfcituife of WhJfftLtn *t<,^*^* contingency, by mutual agmsment, 
thaMKonoLIl‘®S also. Sir Samuel Hoare said 

Award diflered substantially from 

p ’ the White papeif m at inuoli ts the Biitlsh Oewrittieiifc 
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had said its last word o» tho former subject. Sir Samuel Iloaro would 
advise tho Joint Parliamentary Committee against reopening tho ques- 
tion. Tho Chairman of tho J. P. C., however, allowed Sir Nripen Sarkar 
to put further questions on tho Award. Musaalman leaders — Mr. Jinnah 
for example — reminded us that tho Award was not a proposal but 
that it was tho decision of ati arbitrator, and, therefore, linal and a 
bond of honour. Having invited tho arbitration, wo wore both duty 
bound and honour bound to loyally accept tho decision. Tho position, 
however, that tho British Premier’s Award was in tho nature of an 
arbitration voluntarily sought by competent agents in tho name and 
on behalf of their principals and under conditions that would make tho 
contract a free, normal and legitimate one, was a position not accepted 
outside tho coramunalist and official circles. Lot us, however, put 
this aside. 

XLl. Tub Conguess Position : The Dilemma. 

Tho Congress attitude of neutrality in relation to the Award was, 
of course, not born of a mind still unformed and undecided on tho 
communal issue. Tho Congress had always been clear and categorical 
on the question of national problems being solved on a communalistic 
basis. Yet, as Babu Rajondra Prasad attempted to show in his justifi- 
cation of tho Congress attitude in a couple of articles appearing in tho 
Hindustan Review — tho present attitude of neutrality was taken not 
in consideration of what should have boon under ideal conditions ; but 
that it was determined by considerations of the actual realities of tho 
situation. That is to say, tho Congress acted not as an idealist should 
have acted, but as a practical man bent upon giving a prudent guid- 
ance to the country under conditions admittedly complicated and 
difficult. The Congress had found itself between the horns of a dilemma 
— ^Reject the Communal Award forthwith and thus create a breach in 
the “united front” which is so essential for successfully fighting the 
White Paper imposition ; or accept tho Award and show an ostensibly 
united front which, however, is not only a mirage but a morass. There 
is no getting out of tho morass once you get into it. And the surest 
way to sink all hopes of India’s redemption is to be led into tho morass 
of communalism. For, there is no denying tho fact that the lack of a 
truly united front has been tho cause of the downfall of India’s countless 
millions ; and this has operated as tho effective bar sinister arresting 
their advance in every direction. Now, tho Congress sought to escape 
from both tho horns of the dilemma by “neither accepting nor rejecting” 
the Communal Award. This attitude of neutrality did not mean that 
the Congress proposed to take its hands off the communal business 
for all time. Whilst abstaining from siding with this party or that on 
communal questions in the legislature, it would join hands with other 
parties in resisting tho “offer” of an undesired constitution to India, 
and with their help and co-operation, attempt to materialise, as early 
as possible, the idea of a Constituent Assembly for giving effect to 
India’s self-determination in the matter of her political destiny, and, 
along with it, or rather as a condition precedent to it, it would seek, 
with far greater chances of success than as at present, to solve the 
outstanding communal problem—which was a purely domestic affair— 
by mutual agreement. 

10 
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XLII. The Tactuai. Aijv'antacjk 
Tho basis tindcrlying this position—whioh priniii fat'it* sfc'mcd 
sound— was carefully tested by ^Pandit ^!alaviya nmi KatioualiHt 
friends, and their verdict wvs— ‘‘uusoimd and unsafe.” We do 
not propose to examine that basis for (nirH('lv('s now. A whole littU'a- 
ture has cropped up on the subject- Bir Nriptui Bnrkar’s (d)lo pamphlet, 
the confidential document of Malaviya anti Aiu'y which we have 
Iboth quoted and cited, tho Martpiis of Zetland's conlulcntial nieinorati- 
dum circulated to tho nuiinbers (>f tin* _d. P. (1., and luiuiy other 
writiogs by other prominent leaders which fnnu fiintt to tiuin 
appeared in tho Press, liavo fneUKsed liKht on tus' side of tlie 
problem. The other side has also not heon ^ nlloweil to 

remain dark. We referred to tho articles of Ihdtu Hnjondrsi IVasad. 
But his have not been tho only contributituis from the (Nnipress shle. 
Though wo have not hero examined tho tiuostion, our (»wn view Is that 
tho tactical advantage which tluj (Jongress^ Parliiuucntary I’arty is 
supposed to have gained by declaring for tint time being, i. (*. pending 
mutual agreement, its neutrality on tlio communal ishiH^ its its tight for 
Swaraj, is a minor and illusory gain, which cnnmit ho regarded ns a 

strategic victory of a real and abiding nature. The commumdist ally 

in tho legislature may help to niak(i tho Tegislativo” victory (a mock 
victory in itself) of tho (.’oiigress an easy walk over, anti, as we have 
tried to understand at some length before, this, in its turjj, may lielp 
to lift the moral fog which ordinarily hangs thick and lumvy on the 

chambers of Indian Icgislaturos. By that fog Indian oftioial acts and 
measures are made to apiioar not otdy as bjgg«*r than they are, or 
should be, in reality, but are invested with a pemdiar Hplcmieur inspiring 
a sense of sublimity and awe- By lifting tlie fog, you dispel tlwt 
part of it which is a delusion. This is something. But have yen not, 
by the very terms of your alliances witli the comnmaalist it» the legis- 
lature and in tho very conditions undesr wliie.li that nliinnee is to be 
maintained, made him your adversary and antagonist in the field of 
united, undivided national effort and service, by which alone, ns you 
admit, the common national goal has to bo rmchod ? Wo Icuvu tho 
matter however at that. 


XLIII. PANoriMt & Sj, Anky'h Statk.mrnt 

C* P" 4, Pundit Malaviyn and Srljut Amsy issued a Joint 

Statement from Benares dotailmg tho circumstaucos, and explaining the 
reasons relevant to the stop they laid takou in sovering their cminoxioti 
mth the Congress Parliamentary Board and forming a new Party, 
ihat statementj after assuring all ooncorned that those two CkmoresH 
leaders had no difference with the Coiigreas except in the matter of 
hist^b^rpMa^phs^— Communal Awar<l’^ proceeds to say in tho 

carry out this object wo propose to form the Nationaliit 
fV,o organiso a campaign throughout tho oounbry against 

the Communal Award as well as the White Paper and to act 
tifo certein number of such candidates for eioction to 

the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The meinhersi# 


*To 

Party 
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will bo open to all Indians irrespective of caste and creed and the 
l^arty will work on strictly national linos. It will whole-heartedly co- 
operate in any endeavour to bring about an agreed solution of the 
Communal problem. 

“The Nationalist Party holds that there should bo no tampering with 
the Lucknow Pact except with the consent of the parties concerned 
and that until a final settlement is reached status quo should bo main- 
tained. If change is to bo made the Party will stand by the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Eeport and the Congress of 1928 that separate 
electorates must bo discarded completely as a condition precedent to 
any national system of representation and generally by the Congress 
scheme of July 1931, which Mr. Gandhi placed before the Round Table 
Conference and which has boon supported by Nationalist Muslims all 
over the country. lire Party will also take at proper time whatsoever 
stops it may think fit to have objectionable features of the Communal 
Award radically modified by the British Parliament, when the Award 
comes before it as an integral part of the White Paper proposals. 

The Party does not approve of legislative interference in matters of 
religion. 

XLIV. “Tub Ii!nEviTABi.E Spirit” 

An episode flashing some interesting light on the inner history of the 
“inevitable split” in the Congress camp, and, apparently, showing the 
responsibility of Gandhiji himself in what happened, was provided by 
Bhai Paramananda’s Statement (August, 4) releasing for general infor- 
mation the brief correspondence that had passed between him and 
Gandhiji regarding the question of the Congress attitude towards the 
Communal Award. In course of that Statement Bhaiji said — “But for 
Mahatma Gandhi, the decision (of the Working Committee regarding 
the Congress attitude towards the Award) would have been entirely 
different. Gandhiji alone is responsible for this resolution and its 
consequences.” Bhaiji had addressed a letter to Gandhiji in April in 
which ho had alluded to a report that the latter had been inclined to 
look with favour on the proposal made by Mr. Jinnah, that is, the 
Communal Award should bo accepted by the Hindus for the time being, 
unless some agreed solution was found for the same, “and ."on that basis 
joint fight be given to the Government against the White Paper.” Then, 
that letter proceeded to observe that the “Joint basis" sought to be 
arranged for was a very uncertain basis in view of the fact _ that most 
of the communalist elements had made up their mind to ^o in for the 
Award as part and parcel of the White Paper scheme. It will, there- 
fore, bring us no substantial backing of the Mohammedans in the fight 
against the White Paper and place the Hindus in a very false posi- 
tion.” He would, therefore, earnestly request Mahatmaji to reconsider 
etc. Mahatmaji replied from Patna on May 10. He had indeed been 
exorcising his mind on the question of communal settlement, though 
nothing had been publicly expressed so far. “But I do feel that the 
Communal Award can never be unsettled except by an agreement and 
the agreement is impossible without large-heartedness on our part.’’ 
True, large-heartedness is never wasted, and one may believe that it 
even pays in politics in the long run. But the “largeness”, like non- 
violence and truth, must come straight from the heart. To work the 
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miracio, it must be real and not ^■onK•tlnn^r fe^n'd 
can never be real when it proceedn from a sens<> 

neaa, Now» nationuliHt JliiuhiH aiul Hildw hnvo tiiat iiti| 

communal “blank ebeque” which they are luw in a j.osi nm to n ler 
to the Mobannnedans may not bo eiulorMcd jmd honmn-ed in^a l>auk iti 

wluch their actual balance or credit may not be ^uiibeieutly larite » 


XLV. Nationamst CoNFKm-Kci; IN (’Ai .'i rr.v 
In the last week of An^niKt, a NationaliHt <\»nfeiTnee wa'4 h<‘td in 
Calcutta, which wan the oceanion for u formal inanpnration of th*' ^ew 
l\arty. Pundit Malaviya, proHidiiiK over tlu' i ouUm<\ i-vpiaim-d itn 
obiccta. Wo need not uo into the epeeches nindo by the_ loationt, Uu. 
key-note of them all bein« lhat the new, I’«rty, with it-i promnmoed 
dilloronco of attitude an to the eomiumial iskuo, nho«Ui not. however, 
bo rcKardcd an reproKcntinf!; a revolt ^l^'niIt^^. tho (‘oiijiress. no oaimof, 
however, roaiat the teniptati<m of quofiiq'; a few liio H trom the openjiij; 
address of Acharya Prafulla Chandra h’ay, Preeulent ttf the Omunl'mi}' 
Committee 


^Tho Nationalist Party will !m a I'arfy within flm idmltcrinii: 
bosom of tim , Indian National (hu}|‘:n*ss, a !hmty wlunh.,,.*»hy if s iiii« 
conipromiaini^ rcjh'ctimi of wo(‘k“km*c(l (Huaprondsos^ pnn^o tlm thmipvHa 
of all wavering; and half«h<‘art<‘d tacticH and raiso oiiro nmro flic aNii* 

tional institution to its position of undisputed authority in the oountry.” 

It should bo related iu this eomieetiou that a .'1 days I'nistl nttomiit 
(ponding tho plenary session of the Congress itself in llomlmy in ( ioto- 
bor) at a compromuo between tho new Party uml the (’ttugress Work- 
ing Committee was made at Wardha. Tho attmnpt was, uufortuimtely, 
not crowned with success. Tho Clongress (letiernl HeiTclary Jssued 
(Sept. 10) a Statement detailing Iho poHitimi n.s it then stood. Wo an- 
nex tho following Press snnunary of that abortiv*’ uttoinpt nt 
compromise : — 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr, Aney met ^^l^lmflna Oiuulhi 
and members of the Working Committoo and Purliiuneiitnry Hoard this 
afternoon and again in the. evening. It is umierstood that it beoaino elear 
in tho discussion that revision of the resolution of the Working Commitbm 
on tho Communal Award was out of question. It is also understood 
that it was brought to tho notice of tho Working Committoo tlmt oer* 
tain candidates in Bengal had been afisured that they would bo givon 
freedom of conscience to vote on (juostioiiH ndating to tlio Cornmurml 
Award, but tho Committee laid it <lown that no such freiHlom could bo 
allowed to any of tho candidates who would seek election to tlie A»«mnbly 
on Congress ticket- Tho jiroposal to allot a certain mimbor of Meats to 
the Congress Nationalist Party was also rejected. 'I'ho Inst projwjd 
was that each party ahoula agree to withdraw its eandidato in favour 
of the candidate of tho other party if he had better chances of sBcceas, 
but no agreement was reached on this ba»i)» also.” 

XLVI “INWA'S OOAI/' 

On Sept. 11, the Working Committee, nieodng at Wardlm, passed 
and published an important resolution on India’s goal". The text of 
the relevant portion of the resolutioa is given below;— 
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“Misgivings have arisen in the minds of some Congressmotx and othprs 
that the Congress goal ef Poorna Swaraj or complete independence is being 
imperceptibly watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to 
state that no Congressman, mnch less any Congress organisation, can do so 
without being liable to a, charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress 
organisations have to shape their course so as to accelerate the pace to- 
wards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before one’s eye as well as 
the means for its attainment which must bo strictly non-violent and 
truthful. To this end Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time bo issued by 
the A.I.C.C. or tho Working Committee. 

‘Poorna Swaraj itrcludes unfettered national control among other 
things over tho army and other defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
and commercial matters and financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have tho freedom to make its choice between* voluntary partner- 
ship with the British and complete separation. Whilst tho Congress will 
not repudiate just obligations, it must adhere to tho resolution to have 
an impartial scrutiny of the obligations to bo undertaken by free India. 
Tho Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception that tho British 
Empire, as it is constituted, is designed predominantly, if not purely, to 
subserve British interests at the cost of India and therefore whilst it 
will gladly cultivate friendship with the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end tho present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

“But the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this 
political freedom must remain unattainable without attaining moral or 
internal freedom by carrying out an internal and constructive and com- 
prehensive programme laid down from time to time by the Working 
Committee, The Congress is nothing if it docs not progressively repre- 
sent and serve tho masses. Such a service is impossible without 
following tho constructive programme of tho Congress with meticulous 
care and devotion.” 

XLVII. The Conorbss and Communai- Award 

Two important events during tho latter part of tho half year under 
report were the holding of tho Bombay session of tho Indian National 
Congress in October and tho publication of the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in November. We shall not here attempt a 
narration of tho former event nor a summary and criticism of the 
latter. They will be found described in tho body of this Register. We 
may, however, note that tho net results of Bombay Congress delibera- 
tions were these : (1) Mahatmaji retired from the Congress ; (2) a cons- 
structivo programme with a distinct machinery to carry it through 
was adopted ; (3) the Council-entry programme of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was endorsed and the machinery for 
implementing the decision pertmning thereto was reconstituted and 
its relation to the Congress Executive defined ; (4) the Working 

Committee view of the Communal Award was reaffirmed, by virtue of 
which candidates fighting the elections to the legislatures on the 
Congress ticket wore forbidden to make the communal issue a plank 
in their electioneering campaign, and members elected to the legisla- 
tures wore required to keep themselves neutral on questions relatine to 
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the Award. The Award waa to bo rnoclifiod by iimtiml ajirwmont a«. 
for instance, it liacl been modified in that part wlii<‘h perfained <n th<'i 
relative representation of tho Casto 1 lindna and tin! 1 )«>preKS<>d ( da««e« 
by tbo Poona Pact immediately cndornc'd by the British (tovenunont 
It is intcrcatinfj; to note in this conneetion that tlin Hill for th« “better 
goverHmeut”_of India framed on tho line.s of tho J. P. (?. It and 
piloted by Sir Samuel TIoaro (hroue:h tho Houh«! of hPoimnonH inolnded 
an araondod clause which nuthoriHed llin Majesty ’h (Jovernmont hy 
Ordcr-in*Council to alter the (lointnunal Award — .i pniviHion whi(di wan 
claimed as “a moral victory" by llmt valiant leader of Hindu Maha- 
sablia Movcracnt~Bliai Parainnnand. Thoitjxli tho incident beloiiKH t(» a 
time much ahead of tho half yamr under report, wo roimoduoe Jndow 
tho_ letter of Bhaiji (2l)-(i-;ir)) as throwiatr some iiitimestinf!; lij'ht on lhi< 
entire tauKlcd background of tho Communal Aw.ard 

1 am not at all surprised that Mo.slem leaders are aiptated about 
the amondmont of olauso 285 (now mnnbere<l 2il'.0, of the India Bill, 
^’ho Anglo-Indian Press and the Stametary of State liavt? asstired the 
Moslem community that the Oovornmeiit are not (loinj' back on their 
and that tho amendment in tho c.lauso makes no material oluuupv 

But tlioso aHHunuicea have produced no eHVcl; on Moslem hmdefs. 
They ask why there slmuld bo any amendment if no sii'nitii'am’o is to 
bo attached to it and they arc tho more iktvous beeanst< tin* pttrtfolio 
of the India Office has been made over to Lord Zetland, who is a 
declared opponent of the Communal Award. 

The Communal Award was meant to solve the constitutioiiul diffi- 
culty with regard to tho distribution of rightH nni(»»g tho varioiiH 
community's. ^ It had to bo put into constitutiotial shape in order to 
bo embodied in tho Bill as a part of tho constitntiojj . Mnsh'tn leaders, 
however, began to work under a miacouception. 'rimir view, altogetln'r 
^posed to reason, was strengthened by the utterauees of Sir Hamuel 
Hoarc and also by tho weak and cowardly attitude taken up hy tim 
CoDjjrcss loaders towards the Conimuual Award. 

Sir Samuel ^ Hoaro doclarod it as a sfAthul fiu’.t, inviolubh^ and 
beyond all criticism. Congress lendcsrs out of fear of oil ending tho 
Moslems, did not want it to bo disturbed until some Huhstitute, agree- 
able to Moslems, could be found. Tho Moslem community trcabal tim 
Award as a revealed command of God Himself and cotmapiontly 
inviolable. 

‘The Hindu Mahasabha, from the very beginning, opposed It. When 
our representatives appeared as witnesses before the doint I'arllainen- 
tary Committee they began to criticise tho Award. Sir Abdur Kahim 
immediately said, in effect, that had ho known that tho Comminwi 
Award was to be debated ho would not have agreed to become a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Lord Salisbury and Lord Zetland urged that 
it was within the privilege of that Committco to oxamino the Award 
fu * XL Ac discussion Lord Linlithgow, tho Chairman, ruled 

1 ^ considorod by tho Oommittoo. 

ihe Moslems had all along believed that they wore tlio arbiters of 
^18 aspect of fte constitution of India and that no change cowld be 
, oonsent and in tho abwnoe of agreement on 
tneir part nobody on this earth, not even Farliamont or tte Khig* bad 
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the power to make any change. Tt was disconcerting to be told that, 
constitutionally, this position could not stand and while Clause 285, 
as originally drafted, loft the position rather vague, the amendinent passed 
by the House of Coeimons empowers the Legislatures, the Viceroy and 
Governors, to make any modification in the jEranchise, in the method of 
election or in the composition of the Chambers. 

“The effect of tho amendment is that vagueness and absurdity of 
the condition of mutual agreement in the Communal Award is removed, 
Tho initiative of any such improvement is given to tho particular 
Legislature which proposes tho change and it is loft to tho Viceroy or 
the Governor to see that tho majority of the members of the minority 
community are also in favour of tho proposed change. This amend- 
ment therefore makes tho India Bill worth tho name of a constitution in 
that respect and so far as the principle is concerned the Hindu 
Mahasabha has gained a moral victory. 

“This, however, does not mean that tho agitation against the Com- 
munal Award has been altogether successful. If Congress had joined 
hands with us we would surely have been in a position to have the 
wrong redressed beyond all doubt. As it is, a persistent agitation 
against tho Communal Award will have to bo maintained and strenu- 
ously carried on till tho object is gained.” 

But Bhaiji’s baloon of “moral victory" was dashed to the ground by 
tho Government Communique issued on the authority of His Majesty's 
Government which gave the clearest assurance to all concerned that 
the Government had no intention of going back upon their word as 
pledged to tho communalists — that there was absolutely no chance of 
the Communal Decision being altered by Ordcr-in-Council or otherwise 
except upon a basis of unanimous agreement among all the parties 
affected by it, and also, as Lord Zetland — tho new Secretary of State 
for India who, by tho bye, had been a declared opponent of the Communal 
Award, in some of its aspects, in tho J. P. C. — added, “without the 
specific consent of tho Parliament.” He oven promised to “implement” 
this assurance by making necessary alterations in the relevant sections 
of the India Bill, viz., those that purported to empower the Government 
to change the Communal representation under certain circumstances by 
Order-in-Council. 

As regards the main results and tendencies of the J. P. C. proposals 
including tho Communal Decision, a nationalist critic could hardly 
improve upon tho “summing up” as given by “ The Modern Mevievf on a 
later date of the India Bill based substantially on the J. P. C. E. with 
minor alterations (e. g., indirect election to the Federal Legislature) which 
tended to make tho Bill even worse than the Eeport : — 

“The Indian Bill is based on injustice. It denies freedom to India 
and closes all the constitutional avenues to freedom. It provides no 
means and methods whereby Indians Jthemselves can achieve self-rule 
without having to fall on their knees and supplicating the British Par- 
liament every time for even every petty “boon”. It treats the people of 
India as not only not a nation but even as not having made any progress 
towards nationhood, and therefore gives practically permanent recognition 
to as many separate interests as the officials could think of and_ creates 
divisions where they did not and do not exist. It proceeds Ion the 
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assumption that no group caros or shouhi atro »f(^r tho, ififorontn of iiiiy 
otlior group and that no pcrnon belonging tii a partiouhir ctimiiiiiiiiiy, 
class, etc., should reproHont any other commnmty, Anm, vie. 

It has done great harm to minorities in geuemU)y toiuling to aheirate 
tho majority from thorn and by tolling the majority, ^ jt wm.n\ tliat 
they were not responsible for tho welfare of thc^ ininoriliort*"“"*ff'»r luive 
not tho latter got thoir own oxclusivo roimwontnti%'OH to look after tiioir 
intorcsta and, above all, ia not tho (lovornor ami aro not tho j^roat 
British people proaent to prevent tho majority from (‘ruHluin; tlo'in ? 

“It is not possible to point out in detail all (lu! other unjust jirovishms 
of tho Bill. Wo shall briefly emunerato a few. 

“1. It is unjust to British India by ijivin!; it less representalives 
than it is entitled to on tho basis of population, not to speak of edtum- 
tion, public spirit, etc. 

"2. It docs injustice to tho people of th(< Indian Htalcs by totally 
ignoring them. 

"3. It is very unjust to the nindus ns it fcives them loss representa- 
tion than they aro entitled to on tho^ basis of po[)n!ati<'n -not to speak 
of tlioir education, public spirit, bn8in<i.sH enieritrise, <'te. —• and redueeH 
them, tho majority, to tho jiosition of a minority. 

"4. It gives tho nominated repr(‘scntalivt'H of the rulers of the Indian 
States power over British India aHiurs withmit giving ^British India 
representatives any power over tho internal aflairs of tho States. 

"5. It vivisects tho Hindu community and divides it into the two 
groups of tho “caste” Hindus and tho “doprossod^’ wste Hindus, 'rhern 
are ‘untouchables” “depressed” classes among (kiristiaus. MuhamiuadatiH 
and Sikhs also, but tho Bill has a tender spot in its “Imart” only ft>r 
the Hindu community, and thorofero vivisects it nlmm. 

*6. Tho European sojourners of India are net punmumnt inbahitants 
of the country and yet they have boon given the vote, though Indian 
residents in tho British Dominions and Colonies have not generally got 
the franchise. 

*7. Assuming that tho Europeans^ are entitled to r<'pre_sentuti()n, they 
have been given far larger ropresontation than they aro ontithsd b> on tho 
population or any other basis. 

“S. Though tho Muhammadans aro not <iuite_ one-fourth of the popula* 
tion of British India, yot they have boon given one-third of the tt>tal 
British India scats in tho Eodcral Ijogisluture. 

“9. Tho most populous provinces and tho more popiilmis provinces 
of British India have been given a smaller number of repro«tmtativ«H In 
the Federal Legislature in order to give oxcossivo ropruttontiitiaH to 
some loss populous provinces. 

*10. The Muhammadan minorities in tho tJ. B., Madras, Bihar, Bom* 
bay, 0. P. & Borar, and Orissa have boon given ‘weightaga' in tho 
Councils, but the Hindu minorities in Bengal and tho Punjab have not 
been shown the saine consideration. On tho contrary, the Hindua in 
Bengal have been given a much smaller number of reprowmtativea than 
they would be entitled to on the basis of population. The Hindu minor- 
ities in Sind and N. W. P. Province, it is true, have been given soma 
weightage', but the populations conceraed being very small, thia is no 
compensation for the peat injustice done to Hindus evorywhero eke. 
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“H. In the Provinces where Cijristians have boon given separate 
rcproaeutiitiou, it is disproportionately large.” 

Thus while the J, P. C. R. and the India Bill based thereupon wore 
so framed as to make the Empire safe in India, the whole machinery 
ot western civilisation and international atrneture wore tottering on 
their foundations tinder the alarmingly growing conditions of what wo 
might call the “collective insecurity” of the nations of the world. 
The League as an instrument of collective security was fast crumbling 
to pieces. In this connection also wo shall do well perhaps to look 
ahead into the coming year and take stock of some dramatic interna" 
tional developments that have alroiidy cast their ominous shadow on the 
current world situation. Sir Samuel Hoaro was transferred to the 
Foreign Oliico, and, as wo have noted before. Lord Zetland, the ex- 
Bengal Governor, was installed on the gaddi of the Great White 
Moghul. There was a debate on foreign affairs in the Commons in 
July, 1935. The Italian-Abyssinian impasse provided the occasion. Wo 
quote below a few linos (Reuter’s summary) from the speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George whoso spirited intervention in the debate was a treat and 
a warning”: — 

“The debate was remarkable for a spirited intervention on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George in defence of the framers of the Peace Treaty, of 
which ho said the moat harsh conditions had been enforced while the 
more equitable conditions had been averted, delayed, procrastinated and 
often trampled upon. Mr. Lloyd George said that the whole 
machinery of the League was discredited. Japan had defied the League 
and had frog-marched into China from one province to another. Even 
Paraguay and Bolivia had ignored the League and had fought them- 
selves to a standstill. Germany had flouted the League and Italy was 
doing the same. 

‘^ach time the nations congregated at Geneva to carry the Ark of 
the Covenant into action, they leave it in the hands of the Philistines”, 
declared Mr. Lloyd George, who continued : “Co-operation has gone. 
The groat German Army and the Air Fleet remain. The League of 
Nations remains — on a scrap-heap. Sir Samuel Hoaro and Mr. Anthony 
Eden should realise the grim fact that all the elaborate machinery of 
disarmament has gone and the machinery of conciliation is discredited. 
They must begin afresh and devise something by which the nations will 
stand to save civilisation from the great catastrophe”. 

XLVIII. Which Way the Wind Blows 

The above quotation indicates which way the wind blows. In the 
coming catastrophe, it is wise no .'doubt to try to make the Empire 
safe in India, but it is wiser to remember that this cannot bo really 
done without making India safe in the Empire. In other words, India 
must be made a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, not 
in a position of subordination and consequent weakness, but in a posi- 
tion of equality, contentment and strength. And there is no gainsaying 
that a contented India, grown to the fulness of her stature, is the 
very immensity of power. India’s help in the last war was of value. 
Of how much greater value that help should prove if India be helped 

11 
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{ .iri.v ’.Ti- 
to speedily develop into her plentitude of H(r{'i)<ith find rise fo luir .Miumnit 
of helpfulness ! Tlio fatal defect of the pn'.sent eoustitutitnijil proposals 
of the Tory Ooveriiment is this tiiat while H<!ekin<' to make the Mni- 
piro safe iu India, it has nesilcch'd to luako the position of India .safe 
and sound in the Empire. It is the same mistake' that lost Ann*riea iu 
tho distant past and Irolaml in the near. I’o.ssihly Itidta will In* .still 
loyal and serviceable in any cominp; war in which tine Mmpiro may he 
involved ; but it was well within the ambit of enliid»f.f‘ued Itritiwh statcH- 
manship so to develop and train her in the meamvhih' as to tu.ike her 
loyalty and service tho doeulinjj; faednr in the futun' tri.-il .d stnan-th. 
Before Icavinp; this mibjeot, vio shall (jiioto tin' eomdiidino: iim>« <tf the 
President's spceoU at tho Bombay Ke,s.sion of the Indian NatimiaH ’onijreH.M 
explaining tho Congi’css goal of indepenilence and shttwing how I'veu 
Indian indopondonco, under the eonditiotiH in which it must, he ushenal 
was destined to prove a sonreo of scenrity and strciigtlj to the t’oin- 
inonwoalth of Nations indmling tins Britisli : — 

Xndepotidcnco is the natural outconm <'f all that the freedom move" 
ment in India has .stood for. It cannot mean isolation partieuhirly 

wo icnioinbcr thjit is huH to b(i uolut^vctl l^y 
tho end of oxploitiitiou of ouo o<>!ni(ry by loiothur mul of ouo piirt tif 
the poimlatiou of tlu) Hm by nmiluit \mvL li mmUmphU^n 

a free and niondly aHBociution with other nations for the nmtnal iHaielit 
of all. it foiebodoB evd to nones Jnot wan to tho«o oxploitini^ ti« 
OTcept in 80 far as they rely upon exploitation rather than 
Iho sanction behind this Independence rnovenient is non*violrn<Mi wlurh 
in Its positive and dynamic aspect is ROod-’Will of and for alL 

"We already see sii^ns of how it has hnm muniYum a oortnln 
extent to world opimom This appeal has to Immntw. invHMihUu It mm 
?? ® elmuent at distrust and suMiiieion whieh has its 

buth in fear is cliaiinatcd and replaced by a hcuhc of «e<>uri(y honi of 
conhdenco in tho goodwill of India. India having no dcHigim on othern 
will_ not then uoed a largo army either for its protection agaiiiKt 

ZXTu? guaranb'ea by the 

goodwill of ofhor inhabitants. 1 laving no di'siguH on others 

she will bo able to claim immunity from the evil desigiiM of other.s 
and her safety will bo buttrcHsed and prot<‘ct(‘d by the goodwill 
of the world at largo. Ooncoived in this light, our indepenaemt! ( ug t 

ma^^Mta'wo'mar M -f '»>n-vi«lmit 

mass action, we may tail once ; wo may fad twice : but w« are botiiiti 

to succeed sonic day. Many have lost their livt H and a Ew 

oS steatht course which confront us nor diverted front 

S SI is wohinl /l?f o>'ft‘Vour. Oar weapons arc miitmo and 

aS«E]HT 4 " V-St At 
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“Truth for over on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standoth God with the shadow 
Keeping watch above His Own/' 

XLIX. The Econoshc Posmew : Agjrxculthre 

As rcgax'ds the economic position of India, wo shall do more than 
quote at some length from the Viceroy’s speech, August 29, which, 
after haying referred to tlic labours and findings of the Provincial 
Kconomie (Jonforeneo previously (in April) convened by the Government 
of India, thus: dwelt upon .'the question of Indian agriculture (including 
marketing of agricultural produce) which is and will remain the key 
problem of Indian economics : — 

“To turn the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masses 
of India their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one primary 
concern of the Government, hon. members >must be aware that the 
Provincial Economic : Conference which my Government had convened 
last April reviewed the position of the agriculturists from the stand- 
point of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing and production. 
One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after con- 
aidoration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible 
ateps should be taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in 
India was being scientifically co-ordinated, and whether any action was 
desirable or feasible to make such co-ordination more efficient and 
more effective. My Govertmront, accordingly, convened, with the ready 
co-operation of local Governments, which I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue olliccrs and non-official representatives from the various pro- 
vinces last June. This conference reviewed exhaustively the position 
of all the principal crops in India. After a full consideration of all 
the relevaiit factors, the conferonoo came to the satisfactory conclusion 
that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific and 
haphazard lines but had boon well planned and on the whole achieved 
its aims of helping the ryot to use _ his land to the best purpose, but 
in the prevailing welter of economic _ uncertainty the conference, if I 
may say so, wisely hold that a machinery should be provided for the 
systematic and continuous study of problems relating to the cultivation of 
India’s more important crops, such as wheat and rice. To this end 
it recommended the establishment appropriate ad hoc committees. The 
hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means 
periodical stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of 
their prospects in the world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The 
value of continuous study and periodical review in this respect cannot 
be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultural activity of a country to 
changing conditions of demand is necessary for the prosperity of the 
agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of the 
size of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs of the market 
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will bo impoRsiblo of noeoinplishnu'nt witln'nt Uit' a(’(iniKiti(*n uiui iiuiin- 
tciuiDco iiptodato of all rclovaat infonuation. 

“Anothor probloui of oven Kmili'r praotical imporfaiioi' to tho nj'ri- 
cultnriHt in tlic ininrkctinti of his pl’odnc.o to tin* best Htlvaiifasp*. 'I'liis 
snbjoct was also tlLsciissccl in the I’roviiu'ial MfononnV (’otib'rcnro whiTO 
thcro was Roin'ral ajirccnioiifc that nn iiitoDnivo^ pri'^rantmo to cirvolop 
marketing facilities for agricultural pniduets olVered the bt.’"l itiuueiliati! 
prospect of substantial results, 'riui matter h.as i’cen muliT chtso 
examination sinco the Economic! ('oiiferenee eonchalML With the help 
of the marketing expert, who recently joined the stall' of the Imporiai 
Council of Agricultural Kesc'areh, a programme of work has htci» drawn 
up, which, it is hoped, will very shortly ho initiated. 

“Kxperioiico gained elsewhere showa that the rjiiure of marketing aeli- 
vities must bo wide. Jt mn.yt, for example, ineludc the tfri')mi.''alion td 
an efficient intelligence service in e.xternai markets ngarding hidiun 
products and the recinireuK'Uts of consumers, both abroad and in this 
country. An efiieient marketing org.'uiisation must al <> c untre the gra- 
ding, sorting and bulking ctf (he main staple prodiirts and tlie esitah- 
lishiucnt and dc'vi'loiuiH'nt (tf regiil.ated niiirkets in India. The fir- 1 task 
is the nnd('rtaking of market surveys for the ptai'O'e of aseertniiuag 
the data on whieli future developmi'iifs e.-ui be plaiimii. 'rim initial 
stop, therefore, will be to obtain and set out in detail tlm prc.-s jit system 
of marketing the more! important commodities, amdi as wheat and rieo, 
oil seeds plantation and special crops, c.g., tohaeeo attd fndt im also 
dairy products in which term 1 include live-stock. TIuh survey will 
bo carried out not only in each of tint provinees scpamti'Iy, but, idsn 
deal with into_r-provincia!,_ inter~Mtat<! and foreign trade so as to provide 
an alHndia picture of existing comlitions mid a common lumis for 
future progress, 'fhe report on each survey will set nut in precise 
technical detail definite Huggestions reganling niarkefing organisation 
with a view to improving existing conditions in the lufere,sts of produ- 
cers. The work connected witli the ('.xecution of these mirveys will ho 
shared between the central and provincial marketing sfatls ; Im't it is the 
intention of my Oovermue.ut that at least in the initial stagesthe cost Hhould 
bo mot from central revemicH so (hat the urgent task of tiseerfaining the 
data and formulating a co-ordinated idaii of marketiii}!; organisation shmikl 
not be delayed by reason of the inaliility of one or more provinces to 
moot the cost of such investigations, 'riin iiuestion as to how the cost of 
the various organisations and activities rcHultiiig from these surveya 
should bo met will bo one of the future consideration on this basis of 
the benefits expected from the rjlans that may be ntlojitcd.” 

L. Ijiukkal Fkpkuation 

T., review, tlio National 

Libeml federation met at I’ooiia whiiih admirably surveytal the political 
situation as likely to bo created or allcotitd by the J. I*. €, K. propo- 
sals regarding constitutional changes and the Commuiml Award. I’undifc 
Kunzru s Xreaidontial Address discussed in detail the recoin t««ti(!ation« 
?Tn .. i’ espeoially seizing upon the points of departure from tjjo 
White Paper proposals. For dioso particularly intereated in a critical 
study of those proposals, the speech referred to (vide page 370 of tlda 
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chalknp:od tho statomont mado in the Ut'poit thaf. “tiioro w juiKn»t>: 
almost all tho coinmuiutios in fiulia (not oxonplitijr (ho Iljnclnn) a very 
considorablo dogroo of acuiuioKOiMieo in tho Award." Mr. ICalo a«kod if 
tho communal deciwou waH not a HtratiKO ooinmon(:iry on tho profossimiH 
mado by tho British authoritica that they aro_ loadini; ns on (ho patli^to 
real solf-govcrumont, while porpotuatinij: conditionH aatajrontHth! to it.” 

IjT. WoMEN’h CoNFEUKXCKa 

Whilo tho manhood of India was thus “hn'iiiii}': ahoad" by its (‘•m> 
ffresHOS and Confc!reuoo.H and Chmunittoos, tho womanhood^ of India, 
which was r<'ji;ard(id as tho main factor innin(aini(i}X the sr\<'iat and rut- 
tiiral— and, indirectly, the political— shdw.v qiin of^ India, was also 
astir and did not permit itself to lap; far hohiiul. 10yi*ry province aJid 
many of tho more advanced Native States held full lleth'cd \\'omon 
Conferences, in whmh HpeochoH were made and resolutions paNucd that 
woultl gladden tho hearts of our most advaiu’.ed Hisiers of the West and 
inspire them with the hop('. that, at last, the silver iitiins', visible for 
some time past, to the dark cloud of Jntlian ignorance and hackwanl - 
neas was spreading and lighting up the cloud itself, inaktug it (he Hope 
and the Glory it ought to have been rather than the mcnaus* iukI Hhiinm 
it had actmilly been. Many are looking uji with iuhuiratiim {uul wonder; 
but many alao have a suspudon that the. "oelcstial glory” may eventually 
burat as a cataatrophic thunder cloud. Botno <iv<m say they can htam tlm 
distant roar of tho approaching storm. But wo shall wait till our 
next. (Specially contributed by Prof. PromatliaHuth Mukliopitd/it/a.) 
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The autumn eoseion of the Council of State opened at Simla on the 8tfe* 
August 1934 with Sir Mamchji Dadahhoy in the chair. 

After intorpollaiioos and formal buainoss, Mr. StewarfB motion for election of a 
committee of the council of nine members in pursuance of the resolution on the 
subject of the Ottawa Trade Agraomout being adopted, the House adjourned. 

PusA Rjsseaech Institute 

Sth. august Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council to-day. 
There was considerable stir in the lobby over the adjournment motion of Mr. 
liomain Imam regarding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa to a site near Delhi, lb appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they had not enough material 
before them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of the 
House seemed to be that the Government had made up their mind on the subject 
and the approval of the Secretary of State had been obtained. So no useful pur- 
pose would be served by deferring the discussion. Non-officials knew what the 
fate of the motion would bo if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare thcmHolvos so that it could be talked out. But when the question came 
before the Members on tho door of the House after question hour which was 
rather dull tho President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p. m. or as soon 
as other business of the House was finished. 

Colonisation of Sueplus Population 

On the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Mr. Ilossain Imam recommending representation to His 
Majesty^s Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula- 
tion of India was rejected by to 9 votes. 

Indians in South Afetca 

Mr. P. N. Samu withdrew his resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 
reply from Sir l^azli Hussain recommending to the press of the Union Government 
to take adequate steps in accordance with the spirit of 1932 to secure advancement 
of the Indians residing in South Africa in view of the fact that the recommenda- 
tions of the colonisation enquiry committee do not serve the interests of the South 
African Indians. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council. 

Indians in Buema 

The debate on Mr. P. 0. P. Chari^s resolution urging His Majesty^a Govern- 
ment to secure to Indians in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the Joint 
Select Oommitteo and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 
occupation on the same footing as enjoyed by any other British sunject, was not 
concluded when Mr. Hossain Imam’s adjournment motion regarding the transfer 
ol the Pusa Agricultural Research was taken up. 

PusA Bb8BAboe Institute 

Although fifteen members participated in the discussion, it could not be talked 
out and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 
transfer were that Pusa was an unknown place and inaccessible. Birar being in 
the earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the institute there. Moreover, a 
central institute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and should 
therefore be centrally located. The House then adjourned till the 13th, 
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THE COUNCIL OF KFATK 


The Rbnoae Ohimtnae Law Amemh Ihit . 

IStk august "Tiio Bengal Cnminnl Law Aiiieiu! Bill* providing for iiHfrlttufe 
continuatiou of tho detention eamp at UtHili, wan tliaeim^t'd iii tho I’oaneil of Htale 
today with a poor onoffumil aUendaneo. Mr. .1/. (h Unliii, liomo Heerofary, 
empbaBiBcd that the neceHnity of making tho proviaitni pennufirmt lay in the faet 
that temporary legialation waH found to l>eof very little mv in draling with termriam. 
Ho denied that it wafl a reprenaivo inesiHuro and miid that the proviMon of a eanip 
outside Iknigid wub nceeHBary in order to keep away dangerotiajorrorkla who 
otherwise might contaminate the lean dangerona (Uiea by lunng jailed within the 
protince. Ab a proof of the (h)vernmenrB care with whieh the t« rroiietB were 
detained the Home Hecretary BtaUHtienlly nhowed how, out td einon rntly in oix. 
two High Court Judgea (of whom one wan an Indian ) dici not agree, At Leith 
conditions had been rendered similar to those in Bengal Mr* i\ T* Kuliimr 
emphaffised the necessity of Biampin|r out terroriHin* but imliHl why »tn*h tneiwnren 
had failed to achieve the object, was it, hh was ail«»ged in the Bengal rnniieil* 
that they were applied with tortrirn ? It was appartmt there wan soiiiefhti}|,; wroiipy 

Before the diHcussion proeauahal, the Vrvauivnf tdeareil the ground of the mnetid^ 
mcttt tabled by Mr. M I\ Mefm>tra^ seeking a Heleet (’oinmUlei* t»f the Hiniee on 
the Bill ft was true, said the Bresidenl that; in tin* ease of fluti Bill there wini 
no Boleet Committee In the Assembly and ho, undtu* Unie \% Mr* IVIehrofra could 
press for it But the IConse of lairds rarely exeremed inu*h pnvilgn luul as one 
who had been connected with the Council t>f ^tate sineo Ih:;!, Bir Miuuwkji Uadn* 
bhoy thought that the privih'gu had not Ix'cm esmonsed till now* 

Mr, Mehroim^ defining his own p<mition, said tliat when ourh a luciinnrc was 
Bought to bo placed permanently on the Htatnte Bonk and when it iiifringHl the 
right of habeas corpus it was open to the House to sit calmly in »^elcct Umnnuttni 
and come to terms with the Covernment asito the period of the Bill 

PmMt I\ N, Sapm strongly opposed the Bill m luit giving the detenua eyen 
those few safeguards which the Uowktt Committeu had suggesuaL His tutltudo of 
the opposition would bo the same, whether the Bill was permaueni or hiuttrd in 
any period of time. Bonding tho detenus outside the province amounted to tnuw* 
portation and it ought to be made possiblo to detain them within Ikngiil wBIl 
conditions difforont from thoso of jail life. Courngeous pulUicid and eeuiunitical 
reforms alone would meet the situation. 


18 th. AUGUST :»"-Resuming Iho debate on the Bengal Detenus' Hill in ilm 
Council to-day, Sir Pkirozo Sethnaj while eonsidi'ring that the meiiimrc was 
necessary, felt that ho could not support its becoming permanent, as terrorism 
could never bo killed by making the bill permanent. Ho also romiiuled the I louse that 
Congressmen were csommg into the legislatures and that if they had a mfijmify 
they would move for the repeid of siu-h laws. If, however, the (iovernment made Hie 
life of the bill three years then even Congressmen would not like to repeal it. 1lm 
Oovernment could renew the bill after that period if huTorirm did not Htdnmie* 
Natmb Sir A/. A, Khan of Hoti criticised the snei‘eht‘H of Hir U. fl. Ilidiiyah 
ullah and Baiyad Barn Ali and did not believe in fighting the superior aulliorilies 
to force the pace of the reforms. lU said that the y.emimlar eke^s wiw lor nil 
times the backbone of tlio Government and this cIiwh should he rttwtirdtti by ilm 
Covernment bo that it might ellcctivcily deal with terrormin. Ho believed lltiit Hits 
(i-overnment would repeal the law when the neccHsity ceastiil to t^xist, 

Bir JV. Choksy urged the necessity of eradicating terrorism not only by dwtlliii 
directly with the suspects, but also indirectly by carrying reforms in educttiioii and 
by Other measures. 


Mr. if,/, ilc/ifo/f a said that ho could support only ccmstiUiticma! mcilioik In 
dealing with terrorists. Ho did not fed that it wim etmfttituikmftl to tnfifet a 
punishment next to death, namely, transportation on mere Huspcctfi* Terrorliiii 
would at once bo fiivon up i£ tho (Jovornment introdueodi thti rfforiw not on ibu 
lines of the White Taper, but on the lines of the recommimdaticiim of Indian 
representatives before the Joint Parliamentary Committee ; imparted religious edii«^ 
tion and penalised celebaoy beyond, Hay, twenty yearn iti tho mm of bof i wtd 
sixteen years m the case of girls. 

Mt. EaUetf replying to the debate, thanked the members beciuic ill bad iirgal 

some 8tep» lor desllog with terrorism . Mo said that the msMurcs taken to oW 
•with the menace were those tried before with this difference that the Go?ernm«t 
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now proposed to take permanent powers. Terrorism started with Bengal partition* 
It did not die when th (3 partition was annulled. It did not die when the reforms 
wore introduced in 1921, Ho doubted whether it would die with the introduction 
of the now reforms which ho hoped would come into being in 1935 or 1936. The 
anxiety of Lord WilUngdon and of every member of the Government for an early 
introduction of the reforms was well known. The Bengal Government were trying 
to remedy the root causcSj but they must also give criminal powers in the hands 
of the Executive in order to deal with the menace. The law was needed till the 
movement was stamped out beyond hope of its revival in future. 

The Bill was taken into consideration without a division. 

Mr* J. 0, Bantu jae moved an amendment limiting the life of the Bill to a 
further period of four years. 

Rlr. Mehroira supported it, but tho House rejected the amendment without a 
division, Mr, Halle, tt moved that tho Bill, as passed by tho Assembly, « bo passed. After 
Pandit P* N, Sapm and Mr. Mehroira recorded their dissent, tho House divide 
and tho Bill was passed by 27 votes to 25. Tho House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Assam CEiAnNAL Law Amtodment Bill 

20tli. AUGUST :-.Mr. M. G, Ilallett moved that the Bill supplementing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act be taken into consideration. In showing the 
necessity of passing tho Bill ho wont through the ground already traversed by the 
Homo Member in tho Assembly. Ho said that the terrorists were using Assam as 
an area for obtaining money by dacoitios and mail robberies in order to carry on 
terrorism in Bengal. It was, therefore, necessary to empower the Government of 
Assam to nip tho nefarious designs in tho bud. The Government had been very 
careful in using the powers given in the Bill. This was clear from the fact that so 
far it had been applied to two districts adjoining Bengal and only seven persons 
arrested under it. Tho Sessions ,Tudgcs to whom these seven cases were referred were 
of tho opinion that there was suniciont ground for passing the orders,^ 

Mr. Barita (an elected member from Assam) expressed satisfaction that terro- 
rism was not being practised by any Assamese. It was for preventing the 
of tho evil amongst tho Assamese that tho Government should bo armed with the 
powers included in the Bill. Tho suspension of ‘habeas corpus’ was a drasBc 
moasuro in tho Bill, but he considered it necessary in the larger interests of the 
country. He hoped that tho Governraout would not keep the bill on the Statute 
Book longer than was absolutely necessary. , ^ , 

Mr. Af. P. McJtrotra opined that this Bill was the big brother of the Bengal 
Detenus Bill PoUtical dacoilios had been committed in almost all f 
but why should tho Assam Government alone be given drastic powers ? The renal 
Code was sumcic^nt to deal with eases arising out of and preventing such dacoities. 

Mr. K V, Kalikar wanted to know whether there was an emergency in Assam 
which required such legislation. Pandit P, AT, Bapru declared that the powers given 
to the accused to appeal to tho High Court were of no use. ^ „ . 

Mr, Halletk replying to the debate, pointed out the difficulty of tho Government 
in debating such Bills as they could not put all tho cards on the table. He agreed 
with Mr, Mchrotra that there hud not been vory many dacoities but they had taken 
place over a small area. Assam had taken as drastic powers as Bengal because 
the one and the same organisation which worked in Bengal was working m Assam. 
He assured the House that, wherever possible, the Government did prosecute the 
olTcnders under tho ordinary law. Tho motion wao passed. 

During the consideration of tho Bill clause by clause two amendments were 
moved. Lala JaqaAUh Prasad/ s amendment deleting clause 3, which curtailed the 
powers of the High Court under Section 491 Or. F. 0* was defeated by thirty-two 
against six votes. Mr, Mehrotra’s amendment extonding the Mo of the Bill to a 
period not exceeding throe years was rejected without a division. There was a very 
short debate on the third reading of the Bill when Mr. Sapru and Mr. Kahmr 
recorded their dissent to thelBill. The Bill was eventually passed in the form m 
which it emerged from the Assembly. The House then adjourned till tho 22na. 

Rev ibion of Sabba ct 

22nd. AUGUST Lala Jagadish Prasad moved the first resolution, recommend- 
ing that steps bo taken including a revision of the law, if necessary, to enforce 
more rigidly tho provisions of tho Child Marriage Restraint Act, so as to increase 
the chances of offenders being brought to book and minimise the chances of evasion 
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of tho law. Lala .Tap:iuliHh Pnmad obaarviHl fully flwf. Ilia A('i wii« boi«|.x 
observed more in breach fhan in oliHcrvaiice aud it. appeared io be iiolHKly'a i^anca'rii 
to SCO that it was onfortMHl, 

Nawab Akhar Khan was prepared to support tlie re'^olnfion provided it 
concerned only Jlindns and did not touch RIuHlimw whonc ndifpniw law w'iih against 
such legislation. Tho il/a/iarayV?. of IkiThhamja atrongly iippcwed the rcHolutitui’ and 
far from the Act being enforced urged its ‘'repeal IjceiniHo it had id ready ncf. 
dox lOndus and MuHlims against tho flDvi'tnmcnt who were ili*u*cgardiiig procliuna- 
tions of religious ncidrahty. Pandit /*. N. Hapru dcHcrilird child nmrriiigc m 
amounting to suicide and said that if the Pritish Government Imd idndirthcd tho 
‘suttee^ they^ might as well prevent ehild nmniagC'*^- Mr. J/. ($\ iiaiiri, Ilonm 
Secretary, said that history Inul proved that in sueh imOttn's *‘niorf* luwie nieiina 
worse speed'’ and it was far better to adopt the slogan “slew ndvanec in ihi' iiiont 
Kuro advance.” This was tho (lovernmenpH poHition, Laia JatjadL^h iYnmd witl^ 
drew tho resolution in view of the (TOvenunent^H altitude. 


Ahsamkhh in Pohtao Dnot*. 

Mr. Bctruct moved a rcaoluiion urging Goverunient to take Hf(*pH to iiectire larger 
proportion of appointments for AsHmueHo in the Pimis aiul 'relcitniplw I depart meiita 
in Assam. Tho resolution was adopted. 

MnmctAb Oom'mi'itf.p to iNvtwiuATK llir.u;rH 


Sir Nusarfmnji Ohohrif moveil a resolution urging Ginerntinaif to iiwneiafe a 
small committee of medical cxpertH to investigate tin' eondifnma of firidlh of the 
population when tho ceonanue. I’ensuH was tnnierfak»m in vunv of dho ‘‘nchf*me 
devised by Professors Bovviey and ItolHTtsen. Sir Aiian Parmna fig.nrd on behalf 
of Government that tho eeonoinie W(*ll-btnng of India wan intcr-eotuusied with the 
help of tho people, Tho resolution was withdrawn. 


IhrUMANIHATlOK OP POHTAF BtAFF 

Mr. Chari (Eangoon) moved a resolution for Burmanisation, with all convenient 
speed, of the start of tho Accountant (hmeraPH office in Burma and the Ponta iiiul 
Telegraph offices in Burma. Mr, AUtehelf Industries Hecreiiiry. aeccplctl ihe rf*«ih 
lutiou. Ho said that tho work in this department was onerous, ancl Buruiaim hiul 
not been forthcoming in sufficiont uumborH. Tho resolutiDu was pasneiL 

Nationao Dfutb 


Mr. Ikssam Imam moved a resolution recomrneiuIinK fermafitm of a com- 
mittee of exports and momlnus of the Oouneil to enquire and report on tho natioiiiil 
debts buraen of foreign obligations and ways and rncaim of redtudrur tlnun iiiui to 
suggoBt improvements and modifications in the present method of vtllmm leium in 
postponed rcfinest of Government, debate on the resolutiun was 

PAKsr Mariua<if Divoacp Bill 


On tho motion of Sir PMroze Srlhua tho bill amciuling flic law rt'lafing to 
by^^Tmnmr^^^ arnong Parsis was circulated hu elicit mg public opining' by 


27tli. :•—] he Conned of Bfato held a shor sitting fruday and pasacd 

the ita/wr Control Bill and Inaomc^lax Amvmlmrnt Bill m pasHctl by the Aiftimiblv 
without any division and iimcmdment. The Houbo Ihcn.mljourned* 

Iniua’h NATioKAr4 Deut 

28 'lli. AUGUST ;--Tho Council assembled this morning to dispoae of rioii-offleiiil 
Dusiness, IhoHouso started tho postponed debate on Mr. Jios^ain rcioiiitioii 

wcommending tho ^appointment of a eommiitoo of oiperts itnd intunbew of tliii 
Mops© to enquire into and report on tho national debt iirifi burden of fomigri 
obligations and wavs and means of reducing them and to saggeat improveiiiciiti 
wf .w prww't method of rniHiiiR loatw in Indin mtl 

said that when the future of India came to he 'under corisldoralion it would 

the matter of the debt position of India and how It wan to bii mliieitil the 

White Paper_ scheme was not satisfactory. During tho last 80 ysars India’s trada 
t^ghbourhood of 7,00 ororos and her foreign obliKatkina in 
sterling were about Rs. 1,76 crores. Thla was a great burden on India's mbeqaer. 
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In iho matter of internal clcibfc, Government was functioning as a sort of clearing 
bouBc. _ It was the purdiasing power of the country which measured the true posi- 
tion with regard to debt. As a means of reducing foreign obligations, ho suggested 
the earmarking of the Ileserve Bank profits for the sinking fund, expansion of 
currency, payment of salaries of foreign oflicers in sterling instead of in rupees 
and further reduction in army by negotiating with England and by obtaining 
genorouB treatment from England. 

Btr James Grigg said that ho agreed with the speaker that the matter under 
cliHcUBsion was now of great importance on the advent of reforms. Ho said the fa(?is 
about the debts Of India wetv' well-known and the total debt of India on March 31, 
1023, was B.S. 382 crores, of those Its. 038 crores were covered by interest, yielding 
assets and Treasury Ihilance of Rs, 45 crores and debts uncovered by assests amounts 
to Bs. 204 crores. On March 1, 1934 the debts covered by interest yielding assets 
amounted to Its, 077 and a half crores, cash balance Rs. 27 crores, debts nueovered 
by aBHots Its. 208 crores. During ^ eleven years there had been an inercaso in 
debt of Bh. 330 crores, but the inercaso in unproductive debt was only Rs, 4 
crores. Nearly twothirds of tho total chht was railway capital and it showed of what 
importanccj was the prosperity of Indian railways to tho future credit posilion of 
India. Ooutinuing Sir James Grigg dealt with the question of tho burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them. Ho said that on March 31, 
1023 India’s foreign obligations amounted to 304 million sterling and on March 31, 
1934 they amounted to 384 million sterling. In this period more than .-€100 million 
of railways’ capital had been incurred. So far as tho unproductive debt wms con- 
cerned, in this period of 11 years, there had been an appreciable repatriation. Tho 
policy of the Government of India was to repatriate their debt whenever possible, 
which was possible only if there was strong conridonco in tho credit and currency 
policy of India and if tho balance of trade was favourable. Ho opined that the 
best method of creating a favourable balance of trade, was by stimulating exports 
(cheers). There was a good deal of misconception about the foreign capital in India 
and ho agreed with foreign experts who gave evidence before the Central Banking 
Enquiry Oommittco that for good many years to come India needed all foreign 
capital she could make use of with tho speaker’s proviso, namely, so long as foreign 
capital did not get excossivo returns. 

Turning to the question of Buggesting improvements and modifications in tho 
present method of raising loans in India, Sir James Grigg reiterated that tho most 
important factor in raising loans was tho credit of India which at present was 
extremely high but the deciHion for floatation of loans must rest with tho executive 
Government, as was tho case in every solvent country of tho world. 

As regards the sterling debts, GoWnmont had received the greatest co-operation 
and advice from tho Bank of England and the Government of India’s sterling 
loans have been raised recently on slightly better terras than tho rupee loans in 
India. Ho opposed the resolution. 

After Sir Alan Parsons had briefly replied, tho motion was put to vote and the 
resolution was rejected. 

Customs Duty 

Mr. ffossain Imam next moved for the imposition of tho same customs duties 
on all foreign goods entering British India from land frontiers as was levied at 
British Indian ports. Mr. Hossain Imam said when India’s finance wore at a low 
ebb there should not be any loop hole left through which they would lose customs 
revenue. Mr. 2\A. Bte^oart rc]dyiing said that tho question was now receiving considera- 
tion of the Government of India and at this stage he could not make any statement 
but if iho mover liked, the speaker would forward his speech to tho department 
eoncerned. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Bepbessivu Laws against Congress 

Sir PMroze Bcthna next moved tho resolution recommending the Government 
that TepresBivo legislation enacted to meet Civil 'Disobedience be not re-enacted 
after the expirty of its time limit, provided that in the meanwhile Civil 
disobedience is not revived.’ He referred to the change in tho Congress programme 
which change, he opined, was really a return to those normal methods of constitu- 
tional work and tho agitation and activity which the Congress discarded in 1920. 
Tho country was glad of tho Government’s response bo far to this change of the 
Congress policy and hoped that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru also would be released. The 
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resolntion, however, had k) do with taieaHurcH pawHcai to fttiiwp out the 

terrorist aiovcmcnt, 

Mr. P. N, Pap7*u snpporiiiii^ the moiiou^saiil (hat (he steps fakeu f>y {tovtu'iuueut 
in dealing with eivil diHobodieueo were far in exeesH of (he ropureineiitH am! tlu-ro 
was no reason why the Government hhould not make a iiei'laiiUien now lhal Iho^e 
measures would not be re-enaeted, partieularly, when the Vieeroy had ahiiosi tlte-* 
tutorial powers whereby ho eould at any time issue ordinane«*s. 

Sir Ghuiam IPmain HidnyutiPhih said the niover forgot that it wan im_ euu*r- 
gcncy power taken in the Bombay Aef» whieh edeeBvndy dealt with eivtl diHoIndj- 
eneoj terrorism and eommunism* 

Sir llmry Cratk said that (he Aets sought to In' repeahd fjy (he resolndou tvere 
the Ooutral Act, the Criminal Taiw* Ameudnu'nt Act of 11132 ami pnoduetal Aeta for 
Bombay, Bengjd, the lliutiai Provinces, the Bunjah, Bihar luul ( ^ruim and the North* 
West Frontier Brovinec. Most of tho provineinl Aets eiufunvered the Govtumtiients 
to check picketing, mock funeral ceremonieH, uon-paytuent of taxes and rehtriel 
moyoments of persons who have ‘mUed, arc noting or arc about to act in a miiutmr 
prejudicial to public safety and piMweh and detain snob persoim info oUNlisly, 
(Jcntral Act had special proviHions, most important of them heing, n lation to the 
press. The mover asked the Govertiment to predict now a stale of the ootiutry B» 
months henev. This was a Udl order. The Honu', Member iH-ferrod to the varsoUH 
statementB of Mahatma (bindhi and otlu^r Congress li'iulerH lo show thni oivd dm- 
obedience had only been Huspimded and not pertnanrndy bandfUnHl. iMortoiver* when 
the eentrul enactment wms under discuHsion, it was Hinted by- Goviumiuotif that their 
intention was to make it a permanent nn'asure and the Uiinse must rmnemlier (hat tlirse 
measurcB were not direck‘d against civil disobedieuet' alone but also iigatimt terionsm 
and communism, that powers regardiog eotdrol of press were ueeesimry and become 
apparent when early^in 11)31 the Bress OrdinaneelwiiH withilrawu, press orgium wliteh 
the Ordinance had sihmeed reappeared and began openly to preach revuludiiu fiuul 
praise terrorism and foment communal agitation. 

After further diHcussiuu the resohitiou was negatived liy eight votes against 1% 

Uimm Law oif Ikubiutanch Bu.u 

ihfr. Ckarl introduced the bill amending the ILudu fmw of Inheritance tmtifiini* 
women to certain rights to property of joint Himlu family ami to share of inhen* 
tance on partition. 


INUIANI^CATION OF AltWY 

Mr. Sapru moved the resolution recommending retention of Vieenn*s coinmis* 
Sion in the Jndianized units of army. He said, the n^sult of ehminaliou \hccroy*a 
commissioned oflieors from the Indianiml army wouhi be Ihat while oii pii|aa’ tlie 
Government would be able to show increased fndiaiuradion but in aftnal fact the 
reverse would be the case. 

Moreover, the proposal would not be sound rnmneiallv. IhMipposed ludiauf/.alieii 
of certain units but wanted IndjaniF^atiou to procmd Himuitaneuusly in all iintbi of 
army as in that eiiFe only, a commissitm in the army uouki be* |iti|mlfir iiiiiouiiwt, 
Jnduins and the best type of Imlinns wouhi be avnilable and the seheiim wciukl 
prove a success. The J louse then adjourned till lat. Hept, 

The BKTUobiaM Bilu 

lit. SEPTEMBEE ;--Queftiioim being over, on the motion of Mr. Miifkdi (fw 
bill to consolidate and auunul the law relating to the impiut.. truuiiporl. mornge, 
production, refining and (blending of petroleum and other infltuniniihiii iubitiiicei 
was taken ui) for consideration and passed xvithout any changes. 

Stkeu FiumgTKw Binn 

Mr, W , W. Sktmfi then moved that the Steed Bill as imwed by llii Ameiubtf 
be taken up for consideration. Mr. P, N, Srnru made a long speech olijceliug m 
the prinmple of excise duty levied under the hill on »kel Ingoti and otaiirvrd that 
such excise dutv should b© announced only at the time of thci Initlget Sir Jmmk 
mor 0 explained that in formulating lb© ichem© of profcitelloii, iiitereifc of all mm- 
eerned had been carefully halaneed. Frmidmi poitpoued further dteewstoti 
tiu the era, 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER la the Council of State the Steel Protection Bill was dis- 
cuBsed for the whole of the day, and was passed at five in the evening. A sensa- 
tional development occurred at the final phase of the second reading of the Bill, 
when lh(3 Progressive Party led by Lala Ramsaran Das and followed by Messrs. 
Ploaaain Jmam, V. V. Kalikar, P. N. Sapru, J. 0. Banerjee and M. P. Mehrotra 
walked out as a protest against the action of the President in ruling out the 
amendment tabled by Pandit P, N. Sapru. 

This amendment was to the cjQToct that every notification, issued under clause 2 
of the Bill, shall be laid before both the Chambers of the Legislature as soou as it 
is made and shall cease to have efifect on the expiry of two months from the date 
on which it has been laid before cither Chamber. The President held that this 
amendment was impracticable and unworkable. Thereupon six members of the 
Progressive Party walked out. The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Ineianisation op Aemy 

Sth. SEPTEMBER The discussion was resumed on Pandit P. K Sapru^s re- 
solution urging non-abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions in Indianised units of the 
army. Mr. Ilossain Imam said that if the Viceroy's Commissions were not abolished 
they could Indianise in officers' ranks a greater number of regiments than if they 
were abolished. 

Mr. Bamsaran Das^ coming from the Punjab, which he reminded was the sword- 
hand of the British Empire, said that the abolition of Viceroy’s CoramisBions was 
undesirable on sentimental grounds. There were valuable traditions of gallantary 
associated with these Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. He related the account ho 
heard from a British Officer, who served in Arabia, how it was the Subedar-Major who 
drew the attention to the defects in certain instructions and plans were altered.Xf the 
Viceroy’s Commissions were abolished the pace of Indianisation would be slackened, 

Tho Commander-in- Chief replying made an outspoken speech. He spoke generally 
pn the question of Indianisation and referred occasionally to the plea for non- 
abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions. Pic said that the objective voyage of the ship 
of IndianiHstion had been given to him by the Government of India, supported by 
His Majesty’s Government with instructions. Were they to alter the course 
of the ship at the behest of those who had little or no knowledge of navigation ? 
"What right had the mover and his friends to criticise so glibly a policy adopted by 
the Government on the considered advice of men, who spent the whole of their 
lives in profession of arms and who had no political axe to grind ? It was easy 
for a politician, who was is no way responsible for the policy, to criticise from 
his armchair or the floor of tho political assembly. 

Who would be the first to cry out if riot like there at Agra affected the safety 
of their homes and efficient troops were not available to put them down ? It was 
easy to say that tho recommendations of tho sub-Oommitteo of tho Round Table 
Conference as regards tho Indianisation had in no way been fulfilled. Have the 
mover and his friends ever heard the whine of the bullet down a frontier valley ? 
Have they seen faces going blank when death in ugly shapes is taking a toll of 
their ranks ? Then, who are they to say in what manner the Government should 
train young officers in the Indian Army ? Did the members of the Opposition 
think that officers of this sort should bo created over- night by a stroke of pen or 
by speeches of politicians or of the Minority Report by somebody or other on the 
Committee ? “Does he or his friends think that a war-worn and war- wise nation 
like tho British, who had won their Empire at the point of the sword and have kept 
it by sword all these years, are to be turned aside by armchair critics when we 
are taking greatest experiment in history and when we are still responsible for the 
consequence of that experiment to the millions of people in India? If you aim at 
the national army and not the hybrid army, there is no other course than that now 

pursued,” Continuing Sir Philip Ohetwode said that it was obvious that new non- 
commissioned officers, who under the old regime might have hoped to reach the 
rank of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, will not do so now. Fifty per cent of 
vacancies in tho Indian Sandhurst ate now open to these non-commissioned officers, 
and they arc still eligible for the Viceroy's commissions in all units not specially 
told of!‘ for Indianisation. 

As a result of reservation of fifty per cent of vacancies in the academy for 
enlisted classes, they will obtain in the aggregate nearly as many commissions as 
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TilE COCfNOIL 01^' KfAfK 




ihov now tccoJvc. Baf; ihm^ H'ninniHHi.mH will nirry n BlaliiJi tif p y rttu! 

Sion, and ioHiml of tlio Indian hMwv Indn- nu;r»‘Iy pddo to to hmii^nvry 

•antainov at lln^ mont, ho will now nHjuro, to tho niiiL (\inohiilifiit Sir 

Philif) Uhoiwodo naid : *‘Wo nro fryinix to Htart tho now ^nnny with prido in mo-if, 
and Honio of our oritioH aro di)in|X all thoy ran to m-iko i< nHlruniHl oi ilnrlh it 
too much to hopo for morn co-operation m tho fornnni,^ of your to\n now firuiy iiiul 
loBrt of HunpidouH criiiclHin ?'’ t 

Mf* rnplyinfx (dtaraoionHod I ho (kimmatulor-ni chad a tspcirfi an provociiftvo 

and ho thought it would have hchouh rnjmrcUHHioim Jn tho enuntry It 
he Baid, that it wan not ivalirtcd that in llu' mcprcHHion *'nT< Bpoio;d>lo |n‘M|thy tnlking 
diblv of IndianiHation worn included poraom4 like Sir Alnhir Uainm Sir slinaf4wnmi 
Avyar and Diwan Bahadur Ramartwami Mndaliar. All the world ova- d»nHwraiio 

inBtittttionn wero c.ompoBcd of exportn on one aiilo and funaltuirH on !ho oim'r iiiul 

if tho (hwcrnnumt worn impatient of nonoddeml entn-imn^ why iint ditif, ih»wn iho 
Council of Slate. In no other country a dial ehanp:*' in the Army wmiMl hau^ lenni 
mado without roferenco to Parliament, < hit' of the tihjeetn of tdmunnfion of the 
Viocroy’B commiHHioo, Mr, Supra Haiti, wan tti retard the proejtsH ♦»! lndi.iiH''miiom 

i^ir Fadi ///mum explaining what the fkmmnuMler-imelii. f nn'-t'd lOrieni’d tiwt 
to aHcriho motive to tho military authoritieH uh Mr. Saprti tlid w ei a dsitiipivnm 
Htatemonh In PKil when iho mail(‘r wan thvidrd U waa ajive n-utr Imr u wan 

too Into in tho day now for any Mtanht'r to mhorody twiltente it. 

Mr. Saprida reHOlufion wan evoniually defeated hy ’hi In II \ofie. 


Nom-()fi«*i<*ial Kiouujtionm 

Mr. thmun roHolution rtMannmemling tlnd prtvhdriit^s tvf liad'daturifu 

central and provineial,— -jiulgiai of High (h,»ur(;s mcinln'rn td ihe Puhhr >erviera 
CommiBBkm, Tnri If Board and Miniatera in tin* pnivimnyi <4i mid, ahrr ri’firrjiieid* 
be declared ineligible for Borvioo under the Crown wna r*-i«’iird hy file iViinrih 
iSye.d Baza Alfa rcHuluthni Hinting that tin’ HulijnUn cd fhe^.* Imlhm Staten 
which paBHcd ordetB agaitmt employment of BnliHh Iiulian Bubkef in the MitvmcH 
of aforcHaid SiiUoB nhould not bo eligible for nppointment by mdefioii to any po«t 
under the Oovornmont of India or for Hitting at any eompeitfive t xaniinattomi for 
recruitment to Indian Herucea or central HcrviocH chnoa‘ii I and P# worn 
withdrawn, Tho Council then adjourned. 


iHIUANIHA'nOM OK AllMV 


0th, SEPTEMBER r"— After prolonged diBciirwicm the Army Ameiidmeril Ilill wm 
passed by tho (JouncU of State by 20 iti H vtUtm. Pamid i\ h\ Sn/i'u ami Air. 
ih P, Mehrotm desired to move an amendment exactly munlHr to the nm nn.ivial 
in the Assembly by Hir Ahtiur Rahim and ohjictetl to hy the Uovitrnmeiit, hut 
held in order by tfm Presidmit, Sir /A /v. Hanmukham' (*/#'% iitid hiially ri|etUtt'l 
there by a majority of throe votes* 

In the Upper House, however, llm President* Sir l/uiO'rl/i Ihelu/iUo/, gave ii 
ruling on the amendment which ran cam n ter to that of Sir Hhanmukham ilniip 
and fuudly diHallowod it* In one of the lengthicfit rnhiigs ever given in the ikmiiril 
of State the PreHident hold that the elfeet of the amctHlmcnt if lutsmtl ^v*iwld 
that tho senior commissioned onieers would havtt the rigltl of csminiaiHl mrt lint 
junior Ikitisli oflieers who were |$overued hy tin* British Army Aft. 

Before the (hmniandL*r4n4Jhivf rt^plitHl to the dttlmte, he wdhtlrew hii« remmrku 
made on tho provioiis day, in the eottrse of which he chanmleriHed ilw tiotiuifllelul 
members n» “irresponsible tadkersP The Cuminamler-in-idiiel conlriiverlrd llio 
non-oflioial opinion that the Bill was demigned to iutrmUicis riieiiil iherriti'ihiiitliiu 
and effect segregation or that H meant to a tmnim of iiiferiwiiy in tho 

minds of the young officers who were coming out of Dehru Dun, 

Navx UiHciPbiNi*: Ihi4* 

The Navy Discipline BUI, m pa«»cd hy the AHsmnldy, uset with wi easy |ifti«iige, 
Eai Bahadur M. 1\ M$}mtm being the only non-oflhdtl s|Htiiker. The cijiiie«|Wffiiyal 
measure on tho Navy Discipline Bill, m passed by tho Asfiwnijly, was iiki# imiiCfth 

Ihe House then adiourned iim die* 



The Legislative Assembly 

FINAL SBSSI0N’^8IMLA--mh JULY to 3lsf AUaUST 1034 
Bengal Obiminal Law Amend, Bill 

The final session of the present Legislative Assembly met at Simla on the I6t!i, 
July 1934 with Sir Sanmiil&ham Ghetty in the chair. The attendance was far from 
satisfactory. 

After formal business Sir Harry Haig introduced a short two-clause bill extending 
the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act of 1932. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill says the present Act empowers 
the local Government, with the previous sanction of me Govern or-General-in-Oounci), 
to make an order committing to custody in jail outside Bengal any person against 
whom an order under ^ sub-scction (1) of section 2 of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930 might be made. The Supplementary Act will expire on 
April, 1935, while the 193() Act which would originally have expired in 1935, has 
been now made permanent. The Government of India, in agreement with the Bengal 
Government, consider that in order to deal effectively with the terrorist movement, 
the time-limit of 1935 in the Act should be removed. 

Assam Obiminal Law Amend. Bill 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1934, was introduced 
by the Home Member, 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill lays down that section 15 of 
the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, purports to give jurisdiction to 
the Calcutta High Court to entertaiu appeals from porsons coDvicted under the Act. 
Section 29 of tho Act purports, inter aha, to bar the exercise in resf)oct of persona 
arrested or detained under tho Act of powers exercisable by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Petboleum Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference in Select Oommittoo the Petroleum Bill. 
Befcrring to tho opinion of tho Burma Government and Burma Oil interests Sir 
Frank Noyce said that Govornmont could not go to tho whole length of accepting 
the suggestions from Burma, but would be prepared to make oil mining operation 
subject to tho provisions of tho Burma Oil Fields Act. Tho dehnion of petroleum 
would also bo examined. 

Abmy Act Amend. Bill 

Lt. Colonel A. F. En Lurnhy^ Army Secretary, moved that the bill amending the 
Army Act be referred to a Select Committee. It was proposed to put into an 
entirely new category the Indian OfHcors who would pass through the Dehra Dun 
Military Academy. Thus there would bo three categories, firstly, British and Indian 
officers who passed through Sandhurst, secondly, a new type of Indian officers 
who passed through Dehra-dun and Viceroy^s commissioned officers. 

Str Ahdur Rahim asked whether tho Army Act which was going to be amended 
would be entirely at the disposal of the Indian Legislature for future amendments 
and how long would it take to completely Indianise the army considering that after 
so many years only 160 commissions had gone to the Indians out of over six 
thousands, 

Mr, B. Das opposed the Bill in toto and preferred its postponement until India 
knew what amount of control the Indian Government would have on the Army 
under the new Constitution. 

Ooh iMmhy] replied that this legislation could not wait for the next constitution, 
as a batch of officers were coming out of Dehra Dun at the end of this year. The 
fact that tho Indian commissioned officer was placed onfa different footing was one of 
the reasons why ho had given a separate title in the proposed establishment iu 
place of King’s commissioned officers and Viceroy’s commissioned officers. Finally ho 

13 
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Baidthafc ifc was tnio that tho frnm IVhra Ihin would hiilimifd 

annually to sixty, but this fb^uro had nut b('on tlcoidtHi fur all aiul tiihanue- 
monfc in fcho number of these eommissioued ofib'ers would depend otileew who 
como out of .Dohra Dun, Ool. Ltuuby’s motion lor seieet ci>i«iiUileo on llio Army 
Amondmont Bill was aoceptcil 

Oaiuiuoi*: uy Ant 

Sir FrmhNoifce moved Cor two seh'ct commitleim, one on the fitll to give dfeet 
to tho convention for unification of etwtain Irules n^Uttuig fti infermidt^ruil carriage 
by air and tho other on the Bill to make better provision for tin* <n>nfrol of miintt- 
faoture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and e?>;pori t)f aireraff, lie! It tho 
motions were accepted. The House then adjourntHi* 

TuH FAtTonnw Bnui 

17tK JULY;— The AHSomldy met to-day to enuHttler the FaeforioH Hill m reported 
by the Belcct Committee, 

Mf\ Ahdul Biatin Ohomlhurif, Deputy rresidmd, emnpbuucd tint stigg**'’Ciona in 
tho select eommittco to improve the lot of the worktws^ Wiu*e aecepOHL »MfntdIer 
factories where the condition of labourers was more misiuable tiid not fall within 
tho pumew of the Bill as the dcfuntion of ‘‘faelt>ry” was ihU. widened. Mr^ Jlorf/fin 
thought tho Bill too wide in its applieatiim. Mr, Ihlui anggeued amttnd ennfermien 
of the Directors of Puljlie Health and InHp«‘(norH «d Kacr»inen m th«» interntt id 
workers’ health, Mr. congratulated Sir Erank Koyce on holding the Inditiicn 
of scales even between Vlapdal ami Dabmu‘. He (^\platned how he imluciHl llw 
Bombay Mill-ownerH’ AsHOeiation and the bVilenuion uf Indifin Cdnimberfi of ikmo 
morcc and Industries to ainiept tlie bt hours week clause, but In’ reg ref f<ni the atti- 
tude of Messrs. Joshi and Abilul Matin (Uiomlhury in not apprceotf nig the gesture 
of goodwill extended by tho milbownerm He anaed the tloverionenl to ei^ert its 
Snfliuonco on Indian Htates to bring lAbour conditions there in hue with IkiliHli 
India. Diman halchand Natnilrai was not happy fwer many of the pro visions 
specially those relating to punishment. Dr. ^ittwidin Ahmrd iniggcntni Ihnt the 
unemployment problem conhl to a certain exumt be solved by rcfinedon of hotiri 
of work. Sir Ahdur Rahim Bitmml that imluHtries could not flourish withoitt 
improving the conditions of Labour, neither coultl Ldumr prosper by crippling ibo 
inaustrles. Sir tYank replying, tho motion for eonsideratiou of the Btlf was 
accepted. When the second reading of tho Bdl was taken up /h'lcua Ud 
Navalrai moved pin aniondment seefeing to widen the dctlniti«m of the 'dactory*’ mo 
that small faetoriiw might pmmo under the operation of the Bill. Hir Sriprm Hirmr 
amidst loud cheers in his maiden speech ohieeted saying that cottage imlw«irii*ti 
would thereby bo seriously handicapped, lie considered ilnti the fnciiulcM enipioyliig 
less than 20 workers should be exempted, 

Dlimn Lakhmd Mavalratn anumdruent and two other aimmiimonts |wi|)Ofi 4 *d by 
Mr. Abdul Matin Ofiowdfmn/ Huggesting certain minor tdinngcs worn uMit, The 
House then adjoarued after clauHos one to four had Imn piwnml. 


JULY After a prolonged debate tho House flniMhed the mmoiui rritding of 
the factories Bil to-day. Ihc diHcussion was ttnintertwting mat latciHlMioii of 
members after the mh^rjudlatimm was also very thin. iUmm five to Hi of the bill 
dealing with the msnection of factories, health and Miifety of lithtuiri working houra 
and provisions for aaolescents and children etc, were adoptial witliout any wilii- 
tential raodweatums. Majority of amendments moved by non-ofllciiln were iiimlifid* 
When the third reading of the bill was taken up, Mr, B, Ibw wdcointtd llm lull 

T .Lw “ .r"" “ i« tho hiltory ol 

Labour legialation in India. Iho Rouho thca adjouriiGd. 


19 th JULY Tho Ilouap roBuraodi tho third rimdieig of tho IJiU to*dtty. 

tho Bill wantod tho (lovonuooiit to withdraw the 
^OBeoutioas against factory-ownors if it were found that the ofloneo w»s a technical 


Morgan also supported and ur 
uvely the rule-making powers of tho io 
•«f*y«dAa» hoped that in. due couri 
would find a pleu» on the statute book 


the central (iovariiiaeut to control cfl*OB» 

(Jof ern men tSi 

mote and moM leglelaWon ol this natan 
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Rahim supigeated various dirootions in which the Government could 

!«ibourers in particular In the matter of education. 

Dr, Ziauddia said the Bill was inadequate as it touched only a handful of 
workers^ in factories as more than 90 per cent, of labourers were agricultural. More 
over, this Bill would widen the gulf between the employer and the labourer. 

Mr, (X S, Eanga Iyer congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on his successfully piloting 
this labour legislation. 

Mr, Lakhand Navalrai^ while admitting that the Bill was a good first instalment 
of the measures for improving the condition of labour, made a detailed examination 
of the several clauses to point the defects which ho had unsuccessfully attempted 
to remedy by amendments. 

Mr, Mahapatra expressed gratification at the passage of the Bill but gave in 
detail^ the deplorable condition of the labourers in India. In order to fortify his 
assertions ho quoted from a book. 

Mr. B, Das asked Sir Frank Noyco whether Mr. Mahapatra was not quoting 
from a book proscribed by the Government of India. 

Sir Frank Noyce answered in the affirmative and drew tho attention of the 
President. 

Mr, Mahapatra : Sir, I have taken this book from the Assembly Library. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurij, while deprecating that tho legislative record of the 
Assembly during tho last few years had not been a very happy one, congratulated 
Sir Frank Noyco on this legislation. 

Sir Frank Noyce said the Government of India and the provincial Governments 
wore in tho process of collecting material for tho third report to show what the 

Government had done to ameliorate the condition of labour. He drew the atten- 
tion of the House to an article by the President of the Labour Commission 
published recently in tho ‘Loudon Times^ appreciating the progress made by the 
Indian Government in ameliorating, the lot of labour iu India. Turning to the 
Bill ho said there was no reason why the local Governments in making rules would 
impose a meticulous uniformity in tho case of all industries and not give special 

consideration to tho industries which required special attention. He had no doubt 

if tho rules made by a particular local Government worked to the disadvantage of 
another province, such a position would bo set right by tho central Government. 
As regards tho powers of iuspcctors ho saw no reason to believe that the inspectors 
would abuse their powers. In any case there was provision in tho Bill for an 
aggrieved factory-owner to make appeal against tho iinspoctor’s decisions. He 
informed Mr. Mody and other mombors that there wore a large number of States 
which had followed tho Government of India in regard to the introduction of 
labour legislation and which had acted more or less on the linos of the Indian 
Factories Act, Concluding ho said tho Government recognised Hho need for labour 
legislation but this Bill represented a very marked advance in the amelioration of 
lanour troubles in tho country. 

Tho Bill was passed amidst cheers. 

MEOHANTOAri Ltcjiiteks Djctail 

Sir James Qrigg moved tho Bill providing imposition in connection with excise 
duty on mechanical lighters bo referred to a select committee for report by July 25. 
In a maiden speech he said it was tho cxpurionoo of other countries that the 
imposition of excise duty on matches gave abnormal stimulus to the manufacture or 
import of mechanical lighters with the result that other countries found it absolu- 
tely indispensable to take measures of this kind to protect revenue. A concrete 
example of this cxperiouco could bo found in Burma where the import of mecha- 
nical lighters during the six months following the imposition of duty on matches 
had amounted to 150,000. Tho majority of opinions expressed on the Bill were 
either in favour or offered no comments at all. Borne critics observed that the 
scope of definition was too wide and it would include toys. Sir James Grigg said 
he would be prepared to modify the definition to exclude toys from the definition. 
Concluding he remarked that he was only the stepfather of the Bill (laughter and 
applause). Stepfathers wore generally hard with their step-children but he hoped 
to treat the child with a certain amount of cordiality (applause). 

During the discussion that followed Mr, B. Das was the only uncompromising 
opponent to the Bill, which he described as unwanted. If the bill was necessary 
at all, he said, lot there bo revenue collected by means of a excise duty only to 
control the manufacture of lighters, but tho money must be returned to the 
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manufaoturers. Morsw. ahuznavt, Jiaim > ’f 'f, 

beinpi conficqucntial on tho pafi^nga of tho ftill .r| f’f*' i ^ 

and 7arf/(a«, while mipporUiiff the import dnl.y of Kh. 2 'J I*',' 

0 M 80 duty on tho mechanical Itghioc uidtiHtry, which acundiiig to (in.niriimt., 

adrmwim did ^yiihout Riu-h a dtily 

Act wotiM become indreetivo. The bill wim referred to a adect tmoiiutta* Ih, 
Assembly tlim adjourned till tho 2:!rd, 

Assam Fi.oooB-Clt'iMciATr detail 

23ra. My:--Tho Assomidy met ttHlay to trnimact ofllcial hufiiinw* 

Tho havoc cauHod by tho roctuit {looda in Ammt as fiiroichid hy the Aamm 
Oovernmonfc %aB laid on tho iahlo of Iho If ouae liy Mr. Ihi 

Matin Ohamlhury’H rthoid. iH)lh‘o Iho atatemmit mi m h : " ™ 

Juno 13 to 23 thoro wiw ahuosi ineoHHaut rainfall in those hillH iin«i tl o ram | muo 
at Ohorrapunji which overlooks the plaiim of Hylhct ^d^ddercil durmic the laM 
days of ddugo a rainfall of over 3L 23 and 3(i inches rcapcctively hnth 
and in tho north of Hylhei. /Fhe floods aitiuned an uninvecdented trwl J 
affected arc poor in communicationH. With the havoc numiHl by llotMia 
don has kcomo extremely diflicult. The diHt.nct fothcew have twipecied 
which wore aeccsHililo areas* It will take sometime before the ilmjl n*porw are 
received from the latter. Meanwhile it is peHSibie to ninppim the 'Ctmudninn tn tne 
interior from the reports relating in the areas vim ted hy the brsu ollieeiu in 
Nowgong tho area Imtweon tho hills aiul Kopiii was for mod part imimieriosi fiml 
cut of from the rest of the district. 'Hn' 'Aasam Jhoigal Iviiihvtiy Imie rnnnmg 
through this portion is breached and through commnmcatton w f n . 

resumed for tho next two months. Thoro are hreaclioH in cthaparmiiklnhilglmt lino 
and in a few public roads that, served the afb'ctod areas Mm rise in wiitt*r was m 
rapid that tho utmost that tho people cmdd do was to save thmr bvtH and not ^ot 
the many petBons rciporttKl to have heou drowned. But the numlww of cattle earriiHi 
away by floods must bo considerable. The total number of fiimibm 
nothing to live on is ostlmatcd to bo about 12^0CK) to IWXK). CIriituitpus rrbrf will 
bo ueoded iu most of these cases for at least two moiiilw. It will bo W|uiriHl 
longer in tho case of those who live In parts which arc vew low lynig in hyllicf. 
The effects of tho Hoods were serious though uot^so clwipircms an in Nowgimg. 

The Government of Assam are mooting the flituaiipri as !m«t a« they mu apart 
from placing tho relief work on a satisfactory basiB. The cflorts of local o limrii arci 
eoncentratca on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as water subaklw pfopl«> 
may be enabled to resow os extensive an area as possible. The deputy coiiimmsuincr 
has been authorised to incur such expenditure as may be necoHsary for tim mime* 
diate relief of tho distrcRscd. They have also sanctioned^ a mim of Ito. one lakh 
for agricultural loans in Nowgong and are awaiting the estimate of tim iimomife 
needed for this purpose in Bylnet. They will in due course ^c(msidt*r I ho propimw 
of suspension and remission of the (tovernmeut dues. Facilities arc being iiflordml 
to people to take timber free from tho (‘tovornment Joresjs for rccmmfrnctmn of 
houses. Belief Oommittoo has boon formed loc^ally Imt in view of the Imnnctiilly 
depressed condition of tho people it is feared tho responses will bc^ pmir. 

His Excellency tho Oovenior has placed at the disposal tif I’lich deputy cmrimiSj* 
sionor conc( 3 rned Es. 10, OCX) out of tho balance of 1029 (kchiir^FIoocl Eelicf FuiuL 
Tho area affected is wide ami tho Iossoh will run^ Into lakhs without including the 
heavy expenditure which the Clovernmenfc must incur later in replacing caitlo and 
seed grain. The minimum estimated requirements for gratuitous relief altmo arti 
a lakh and a half* 


Behoat. Ceimihai. Haw Amendment Ilfw. 

Sir Eatry Eaig then moved for consideration of the Bengal Oriuiinal Law Ameiicl*^ 
ment (supplementary) Bill Hit Harry said there had been alarming rumoura of pr- 
teutons speeches in preparation over the weekend. Ho hopd that tlieiti riimmiri were 
not welbfoundcd for the issues underlying the Bill were iimple and ftimiliar to the 
ouso. The Home Member said ho was reminded of tho debate two years ago following 
the second murderous attack on Sir Alfred Watson and m attempt at Indiicrimlnate 
massacre of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Ballway Institute at Faharirfl* 
The House was deeply filled with a filing of horror and shame. Sir Cl P. 
swamy Iyer, leader of the House, had said ; H tm\ aihawed tbil Ih# Indian aboiM 
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have done this’. The spirit of the House on the occasion was : ‘How can we help ? 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Leader of the Opposition, had said : ‘If it were in the power of 
anyone of us or any group of this House to suppress this movement we would 
mye done it. ^ No one has been able to suggest what men like ourselves can do to 
^ adrnipistration. It is primarily for the Government to find out the remedy.” 
bic Harry Haig agreed with the words that it was for the Government to devise 
the remedies but added that it was for the House to give the Government the help 
it needed. Sir Harry, continuing, said: 'It is natural that people feel very deeply 
on the occasion of an outrage of that kind. I would ask the House not to allow 
its feeling to cool too much and not to require any continuing stimulus of actual 
outrages to maintain their serious interest in this very acute problem.^ As regards 
the nature of the Bill it makes tho existing law permauout and removed the limita- 
tion of three years to tho life of tho Bill. 

The necessity for the Bill had ari 8 ( 3 n bocauso the Bengal legislation authorising 
detention without trial to which this Act was supplementary had been made por- 
manent. Tho time limit for tho existing Act expires in April 1935. It might bo 
asked why tho Government did not wait till the next session of the Assembly. That 
meant that tho Bill could not bo takoii up till February or March. 

A Foicc Why not earlier ? 

Sir Marry Maig Will tho hon. member imdortako to dispose of the matter 
before the oud of January ? I know very well that tho hon, member cannot give 
any such undertaking. 

A Voice :~Why hot ? 

Sir Marry Maig:— Even so, that would bo unsatisfactory solution. I would 
ask the hon. members to romombor that we have at Deoli camp something like 500 
detenus. It took us considerable time to prepare accommodation. Tho Government 
of Bengal have no accommodation for 500 men. It would bo quite impossible for 
us to leave tho Bengal Governmont in doubt and ourselves in doubt up to 
within a month or two of the expiry of those powers whether they are to be exten- 
ded or not. Continuing, Sir Haig referred to tho provisions of the Bill. Firstly, they 
wanted power to detain tho detenus outsido Bengal. This principle was accepted 
by the Houbo in 1932 at a time when tho implications and menace of terrorism 
wore not so fully appreciated as they are now. Bengal could not be expected at 
the same time to wage a campaign against terrorism and keep in clToctive segrega- 
tion such largo numbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with which they 
wore thoroughly familiar and a people with whom they have close relations. These 
detenus communicato with friends outside ; they hatch conspiracies. It was 
therefore nccoRsary to move tho worst of them to an isolated locality whore these 
eonditionB did not exist. Tho total number of detenus in jails and special camps 
in Bengal was 1,500 to 1,C00 whilo tho number at Deoli was 500. Those in Deoli 
were of tho worst typo ; others were dealt with under an elastic system which 
included homo domicile, village domicile, special camp or jail in Bengal, 

Illustrating tho experiences of Madras, tho Home Member said that tho jury 
had oxpresHoa surprise in the Madras Conspiracy Case that revolutionaries were 
allowed to influence certain of tho accused. 

Continuing, tho Homo Member said that the Bill barred the powers of the High 
Courts in respect of habeas corpus. This was an essontial complement of the Ben- 
gal legislation. Continuing, Sir Harry reviewed tho situation which had necessitated 
the removal of tho time limit from Bengal Bill Ho said that the Government had 
during tho last fifteen months, by unremitting pressure, been gradually getting 
control over tho movement, first of all holding it and then making some irapressipn 
on it. But with much that was encouraging, tho Bengal Government at the begin- 
ning of the year felt that there was still much to be done. Recruitment was still 
going on, tho spirit was still alive and active. In spite of a definite improvement 
they had still a long way to go ; there was tho Chittagong attack on Europeans 
including women and children at a cricket match and the attempt on the life of 
the Bengal Governor at Darjeeling. These powers were now being made 
permanent. Time after time tho temporary nature of the provisions had encouraged 
terrorists to hope that they only had to hold out for a limited time and would 
again get their chance. Conspiracy had boon going on for nearly thirty years ; 
each time when conspiracy could be brought Junder control powers had been sur- 
rendered and the organisation had started working again. It was easy to be wise 
after the event but looking back it seemed that this had been a fundamental mis- 
take in the policy of the Government in tho past, a mistake into which they had 
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been led by preeMy tboBe argnmentH nf optimism mhi>h the lloiiBe wenUI «e 
doubt Iseai' in t.he debate mu! ii heavy reH|n>nailniity would wnt m\ ihmn who 

would refuHO to be w’ioe even after the event and rf^jeei the ieat'hiuK’^ experienee. 

The Bengal Connell aeet^pted thia vu‘W am! the in.vtion for rejeeiing the nropiWid to 
make the potvera ptwtnnneni wan thrown out by Bd votea to tl! luul iiinendmeofo for 
a further temporary exienBiou were loHt withentt a divinion* 

Sir Harry Haig, eonelnding, aald : *‘Wo have tntnvr held Sir, fhiit Ihtw 

mcafturcB wliieh are often deoeribec! an repree4ive nu'ivnireH jvoitli! «lom» !>rmg the 

movement to an end, Ihongh we have ht*hl and Htdl hold that tliey ao^ I'a'ientml 
foundation in the fight againat terror anu Something more m nyediHUim! Mim 
glad to Bay that within the bmi few monthn theru^ Binon In be definite tfulieafionH 
that ia beginning to materialim'* It in not the tlrfit time I have Haiil m tlua ^ HmU'ie 
that what Ib wanted in the development of aetive and vie.orona puhlu* o|Hnioii m 
Bengal whieh will deatroy any deliberati^ or 'mendy nenrunental nymintliy with thivm 
who arci not only eriminalH Mmt, I would hold, are twideutly emnniei In tlinr owoi 
country and a diagraec. . ^ .t 

^*The (lovernment of Bengal are very fnlly alive to fheoe eoieuderaijonH : they 
are working aeiively to encourage that public oiuiiion which laTtniu wr\ ciuled 
forth unrniBtakably l)y the HonaelcHB oulrngi' on hio IdHcclIency ifie 4 bivcrn ir, Sir Jtmn 
Andewon, a man who it wan Celt had worked ccmudeiedy luul whoiciicarfedly fur 
the good of the people of the province, who lunl nnalyuci! an, I niiderufuod the- ro<it 
eaURCH of their diReontent mul woui devotini,*: hin reinarkabb* energicfi to dcvi.ung ii 
remedy* (ApplauBe). But while the HoufU’ may a:'amvd that flic II nijud 

Government are folly alive to nil the mivantagcH that can be derived from the 
awakening of public opinion 1 would mik tluan to rentember that tfu* Bcogju 
Government alao regard it an cHHential to eontinui^ withutil a fh»^^ imwmw 

which they poRHCHH for dealing with thi« movement. In punmU oi that b*dicy they 
ref|uiro and ank for our aHHintanee. I fe<d eonvlneetl that thin Hoitae will not deny 
them the help lln-y needf' (Applauae.) 

Mr. S. (7. Mifra moved that the, hill he einmlatcai for elicitlog opinion by Aug* 
3L Ho Raid that he wan moving the larculattou of the bill m nicmbr-re imd not Iho 
original Act in their pOBBOHfiion and hence were nnnide to tlcal aniirtfaetorily with 
the bill, The hilh aw ho nndemtoed it, dealt with ferroriof roeiiecfo. lle^wrMO 
agreement with tho Government that the lerroriat movemmit ultonid be ellecttvely 
tackled but ohioeted to the paHaing of Bueh a hill aw a pcrnuuienf jnemiiirte^ Such 
reptoBBivo lawB have failed to Rtop terroriBrn, Tho time hail, fiierefori^ arrived to 
try other meaBurcB, . 

Sir Eurn/ (faig informed Mr* Mitra that the Bengal Ciovcrnimut wito actively 
interested in other meaHUroB an well, » , 

Continuing, l/n Mitra Raid that the bill under ^diHcmmlon could he paMnnl only 
as a temporary mca«nre* It amounted to a confcHaion on tin* part of thi^ Govcrnnieiti 
of India that the Bengal Government had failed, denpiti^ atl their powers, to cheek 
tho BUBpeetR in jails from communicating with their aHaociidea ^mitshlc, 11ie ii|H*aker 
had been informed by a high ofllelal that even deN»mm iimide the Dcoli jiul were 
communicating wit.li outside peopli^ Finally. Mr, Mitra gavi* what tic called two 
typical cases of treatment iti Juih A young deteuuc was not allnwed to »eo tna 
dying mother who had no rcktive other than Inw non. When, heiwever, tho CInvrrii* 
ment allowed him to go, his mother died. Another detenue, I). Ibwe, who^ wan 
nephew of the Bpeaker, was arrcHtod after he had undergone nine months imprinon- 
ment for civil diHobedienco and then eonfiucd in a cellar for three and a half yeari* 
Duo to no change in his cnvironmentB and being cut off from Ida rehilives iintl 
friends ho grew insane and only then was ho released, (kimfilalfitn rcgtirtllng ciweu 
of a similar nature had como often to tho spinikcr and lui wa» coiivhiml that tho 
methods which the Government wero mlopting diil not meet thfi niliiitiiin and 
worked against India and England, Finally, Mr, Mitra detailed the liiircluliipu of 
tho prisonerfi, which, ho Rata, could not be romovi?cl by jail fhilori, who ware 
either title-holders or contractors. 

Mr. Bitarama Magu and Mr, TmI OhanA Namlmi oppowil the ffoitie llfmiimr^i 
motion from tho legal point of ?kw. Mr* Eaju Hiad no benitalteii in Joining ihi 
Government in putting down terrorism j but ho dweriW the Aot as a Inwloti law, 
which was no remedy against kwlwmwa, for the Act dnpriff^I ati acmiwl perioa 
of his fundamental rights, and rerolndod tho House of Iho flows of Sif AlWi 
Krishnaswami Iyer, advooate-gpneral of Madras^ on the iibjwt* 
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Mr, Lalchand Namlrai said that; the Governmoat had no right to deprive any 
subject of his fundamental right of habeas corpus. He asked the new Law Member 
to read the report of the debate held in 1932 on the original bill and wanted to 
know what view he took on it. The previous Law Member had held that the 
common law right of any person was not to be interfered with. Did the present 
Law Member agree with that view ? Had ho perused the report of that debate ? 

Mr, Ghuznavt said that terrorism did exist, and {detention outside Bengal was 
absolutely necessary. If there were defects in the detention camps, those, of course, 
could be removed, 

Mr. Skafi Daudee opined that terrorism had become a chronic disease and could 
only be checked by creating public opinion against it. Measures like the bill under 
discussion were stiffening public opinion against the Government. Things happening 
in Bengal through the agency of the police were a slur on any civilised Govern- 
ment. (Non-official cheers). 

Capt, Lalchand said that at a time when terrorism was still at its height if they 
do not arm the executive with necessary powers, the country would nave to be 
governed by martial law. 

Sardar Ilarbam Singh Brar attributed the spread of terrorism to the treatment 
meted out to suspects as it attracted wide-spread sympathy of other people. 

Mr. Sadiq Ilasan said that history showed terrorist movements had always 
existed in India in the past but it was too much to send a mere suspect outside 
his province to suffer continuous imprisonment. It did not improve the offender. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


24th. JULY:— Mr. K. C. N'eogy, resuming the debate on tho Bengal Billj said 
that it was not so simple a ‘measure as tho Home Member had depicted it and 
wished tho House to endorse principle of detaining people without trial, and added 
that executive judgment could replace judicial pronouncement as a feature of the 
law in India. Tho Bill was not a natural corollary of Bengal legislation either and 
xio official speaker in the Bengal Council had stated that the banishment of detenus 
was contemplated. If detenus were sent to Deoli in 1932 it was because there was 
congestion in Bengal jails, but now that civil disobedience was over no such con- 
gestion existed. The only conclusion that could be come to was that the Govern- 
ment wished the suspects to bo terrorised out of terrorism. Tho Government had 
not even followed the Eowlatt Committee's recommendation in connection with 
detention of the suspects, nor had they given effect to the Coramittee^s suggestion 
that a non-official Indian having a knowledge of these should be a member of the 
body which decided tho question of detaining suspects. Mr, Neogy felt that the 
great impediment in the way of fighting terrorism was that Government measures 
wore operated repressively. Ho quoted from tho opinion of Mr. J. N. Basu, who 
was a friend of the Law Member, upon tho subject as well as from a speech in 
the Bengal Council of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, who was once Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division and condemned the excesses committed by the local 
officials. Mr. Bhyama Prasad Mookhorjee, who had been considered filfe for the 
appointment of vice-Ohancellor of the Calcutta University, had also condemned such 
conduct and a retired Inspector of Education, who was respected by all, had 
warned tho Government that even staunch loyalists were opposed to the policy. 
Mr. Neogy asked the Home Member, before ho retired from his high office, to order 
an enquiry by High Court Judges drawn from various provinces in order to ascer- 
tain the truth or otherwise concerning official oxceasos. Keminding the Government 
of tho respect which tho British had enjoyed in the past, Mr. Neogy said that he 
opposed the Bill because it was un-British in character. 

The discussion grew interesting when tho Law Member rose to meet the argu- 
ments advanced by tho Opposition. He gave the history of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts in Bengal and observed that since the Bengal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 had now been made permanent, the Supplementary Act passed by the 
Assembly which was meant to be co-extensive with the Bengal Act should also be 
made permanent as a logical conclusion. Arguments had been advanced, he said, 
that these repressive laws should be suspended as they did not succeed in fighting 
terrorism. ‘'Why not suspend tho repressive laws for non-political murders and 
dacoities,'^ he asked. , 

Mr. L 0. Mitra replied : These are proveutivo laws and should not be perm^* 
nent. 
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Sir W. N, k^ircar : IVrnianont nu'nHtiroH nri' hIho tO' repfiil I am imro 

some Momberfi woiilii eomo fn fntnre wha wniild reptml rtU rt'ttprewa've 

Ho doftll at great length witfs the point raituaJ hy Hiwan Laliiiiiiul Xatiilnn that 
the Bill barred Iho iiirindiHinn r>! the Hi|j:h ihmrt iitnl rniifraviiiiHl the lliibeiia 
Oorpiw Aet ami violatoil Bin rights of subjecta nndi'r ttinvrittmi law* He i|nnf4Ht 
extonsivdyjpm yarinuH judgmonts given by the t’ldetitfa High niul dtvimmm 

of the ^fttdieial (bmmittw and referred to tlm eano t)f Annr Khan IhA't winte Elr. 
Justice Norman held that merely In'emme a mrtienlar legislation uHVidt*d the Hnlieim 
Oorpiw Aei it could not be beyond the jurimitetion of tint Imban H-gislAiuni pro- 
vided there existed ^t*,xigeneieH jUHlIfving such legislatiitin 

At this stage Dimm. LaMmnd Naralmi rmsetl a point of order whether any 
legiBlaiion affecting the llaheaH (^>rpuH Aet or any eonmuin {ir itinvritfini law of 
Great Britain was within the competeneo of this legislature. 

The tpimr ruled that any measure violating any law forming the part »f the 
eonsiitutiou of (droat Britain would be ultra vire.i urtivided ihe allegiiuiee of 
Indian subjects dopcnded ou that law ahm^^ But tim ailt'gianee of Iinlian suhieetn 
was not ch^pondent on the IfaluitH (hn-pus Act. 

Htroitgly opposing the Bill Ayur Uahim sniti he timiereftHa! that tlio 

Government of India were coming to the help of the Beogfd Govermncnt wht> 
apparently failed to cope with (he tonmrist tmmaee. Ihtt mirdy he couhi not imp- 
port putting this measure jiernnuumtly on th<', Btaiufe Burtk. 

Mr. pleaded that terronst miHptviH not ptaerd fnr trial as 

publication of the evidenee against them or sources tliereid wisUd leiul Bi 
danger. 

N(> J/ari t/fwr cimractcrmed tlu' nuMmurt* as iiraeoitimf which did md 
dmcrimhiait) between the guilty ami the innocent. Hnleas tht‘ aecusctl was given 
chance of defending himself Tnd)lie opinion against tt?rrorism could not, Im niohiltted. 
liCgislation of this kind could at heat bn the mesHengiw of discontent througlmut the 
length and breadth of the country. He warned that neincafa wms awaiting the 
reftotwnary incaHurw all of which wuro nuro of hi«iiiK hlctHial o«t Ity « Htrt>ni.'fr Ilotwii 
(chcow). Ho HugRcDtod *iii-camcra’ trial of tho torrorwlH hu that thts daniior <if imh" 
lioation of evidonco could ho Bafoijuardod. 

SupportinK tho Ilill Mr. iV. N, Anklmarin dcclarod (hat Mahiihiia (iauilhi WHH 
the apoatlo of all aubvwsivQ moveroeiUH in tho country. Tho root cumn; of tomirtem 
m Bengal was unduo favountlRm shown to tho MualimH. 

After Mr. Amar Dutt apokfl a motion for cloaurc wbh ajudiwl. 

uWo if Khowod that rclaxaliim of roproH* 

roo^ores had Btrongthened terroriHin. * 

fhu circulation motion waa defeated. Tho Ilomm for «lm tlrat time in 

“mTA *•* 

rtf AHaombly rojoctwl to*dny by ti7 votcH m'alnHt ‘.H llm iiropoKal 

Hill for another 

th? wao te tho iBVct that 

ns pormaiumtly la-inir jilacwl on tlui Htnluto Iltwk, 

"y (ioyoriimont, Bhould havo a Iifo of hIx yenra. which moHiit only 
the A/t^ricrm«nnnt that tho GoTcrnra Wit had given no rcaHoiw for making 

cm Itengal Governmont had no right to force detenua 

*nconvwiieneo to tlm ttetenu* thomaelvca, 

tion nf iWjwsfaw, oppoamg the amendment, «aid that for the proHcrva- 

natarc BhZrf noewHary that draatic Icgialatioii Sf thia 

uawa raouta bo kept ou tho Stututo Book for all tlmest 

public’ GovernmetH’B propoHiil. Ho waa glad (o obaetvo that 
fee l?iTi '«■»■« was I" **«'“?»>• wStJ that, In say- 

us^som© Booh Jml hfjd wised hardship to the diiteu- 

9 drtMttoa*ciamn^?n^SJ?«‘’ii“i in ft maiden apoech gave hia experienew of 

by 8ome° conditiona wero not bo hard as waa reported 

be iSeTbv amendment on the ground that the Aot could 

j^&am movement bad oeaaod, 

meaante, tliotiBM^*of ’"®?, paeaed as » ptamanent 

weaBure, raoueanoB oi leiauvea and ftlenda of detonua wOTild tfeel niaentment agaiaat 
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Government action and it would Bproad discontent, which would not bo conducive 
to enlisting public opinion a^j:ain8t terrorism. 

Mr, B, V. Jadhav^ supporting the amendment, said that in tho interests of the 
detenus and the country at large, it was necessary that such measures should be 
discussed in the Assembly period ically. 

Sir llamj Haig declared that in the past tho principle of temporary legislation 
to deal with terrorism had been tried, but bccauao tho legislation was not 
permanent the raoveraent continued over a long period. As regards the 
fear of certain members of inflicting the suspects on other provinces, hb said that 
Government policy was not to spread them all over India, They had been ki'pt iti 
Deoli Camp, where they were looked after in a reasonable way. Oonclnding, ho 
said that the Bengal Govenuneul; had decided that their presind- policy would last 
so long as tho menace continued and the (Jovornmont of India had decided to 
help tho Bengal Goveramont for tho same period. Tho House then adjourned. 

Separation ox^' Malabar 

26tli. JULY : — The Assembly discussed non-offieial resolutions to-day. Tho ITouso 
resumed further consideration of tho resolution for constitution of Malabar into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Si^arama Eaju supporting said that Malabar was satisfted with all consi- 
derations laid down by tho Bimon Oommiasion for forming that territory into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya quoted resolutions passed by tho Malabar Chamber of 
Commerce to show that tho fuiancial burden involved by tho separation would be so 
heavy as could not bo borne by tax-payers. 

Mr. B, Das did not oppose th(3 rosolutiou on principle, but said that Orissa 
had to agitato for thirty years before reaching tho presout stage, which process 
Malabar must undergo. 

Mr. Lalahand Navalarai emphasised that separation of small provinces from 
large^ omis was a gniat mistake. 

Sir Mahomed. Yaquh said that there was no geographical, linguistic or cultural 
amnity between MaJaOar and the rest of tho Madras PrcHidoncy and it should not 
have been merged in Madras. 

Bhai Ferminand favotireil tho appointment of a Eoyal Commission to settle tho 
question once for all, wh(‘thor tho proviuces should be distributed on linguistic 
basis, or for any other reasons. 

Sir Ifarrg Haig imuh tho last speech as Homo Member. Ho said that under 
section 52 (A) of the Government of liulia Act, a separate provifico could be created 
under the cxistii»g e(>nBtituuon only if there were slTong (expression of opinion in 
favour of it by the local Gi)V(;rnm{‘nfc and higislatun^. Ths Homo Member promised 
to forward tho cbjbate to the Hecrotary of Btate, inviting attention to tho point as 
to whether provision would or would not be made in the new constitution for 
tho constitution of a new province, Bhould that be found desirable. 

Mr. Manga lyor withdrew the resolution. 

Bai> Food on Eailways 

Dr, Ziaiddin Ahmed moved tho next resolution urging appointment of a com- 
mittee to enquire now for tho system of giving contracts and sub-contracts to 
outsiders and not local persons for catering to railway passengers was respotisible 
for supply of bad food at high prices on tho railways and to suggest means of 
removing tho grievanccjs. 

Sir Henry &idney said that as a medical man^ ho was often staggered to sea 
deplorable food vended on the railways. Ho advised that medical omcers should 
inspect food and water in railway precincts. 

Sir Joseph Bhore borrowing Dr. Gour’s remarks on a festive occasion said : ‘The 
less said about it, tho better” (laughter). Ho promised to forward tho debate to 
railways asking them specifically to ask the local advisory committee’s opinions. 
When these would be reccuved by the Eailway Board they would be given due 
consideration and placed before the Central Advisory OounoiL 

Dn Mauddin Ahmed on this assurance withdrew the resolution. 

Indian Christians in Sbrtioes 

jDr, D^Soma, nominated member, roprosenting the Indian Ohristians, then ffiovef 
the resolution that the claims of the Indlau Ohrisfciau community for 

13 
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representation in the services and for representation on any commitfeoe to be consti- 
tuted by the decision of which the political future of the community naight be 
affected, should be recognised. 

Bhai Parmanand strongly opposed the resolution on principle, as it created a 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy amonga various communities. The Assembly at this 
stage adjourned till the 30th. 

Indian Dock Laboukees’ Bill 

30th. JULY :“~The passage of the Indian Dock Labourers’ Bilij giving cfToct to the 
convention concerning protection against accident was easy, there being very few 
speeches and Sir Jopesh JBhore was cheered at the third rcaditig. Mr, Matm Chotidhry 
welcomed the bill as a step in the right direction. J)ewan Bahadur Raniarnmnii 
Mudaliar wanted the maritime Indian States to fall in a line with British India. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari agreed but wanted tho Government of India to 
obtain the unfettered opinion of the States without much of^ the powers of persua- 
sion as were often employed. Mr Lalchand Navalrai justified the anumd moots in 
the select committee. Mr. B. Das suggested that Indian princes should not be 
allowed to represent India at the League of Nations if they did not give effect to 
the conventions. 

On the motion of Sir Nripendra Sircar, tho House passed tho Bill amending 
certain enactments and repealing certain other enactments. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment which gave tho Governor-General 
power to certify a passenger as a fit person for sailing who had been inoculated 
against cholera within a period to bo prescribed by him and not six months as 
laid down in the Merchant Shipping Act. 

The Government opposed the amendment which was rejected. 


Sea Customs Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. A. J". Eaisman moved that the Bill amending the Sea Customs Act bo 
taken into consideration. He said that under sec. 42, Sea Oustoms Act of 1878, a 
drawback of seven*eighths of the customs duty paid on goods on importation was 
repayable at the tirne of re-export of the goods subject to certain conditiorm. Tho 
Government of India had long felt that the graiU of the drawback on used goods 
was wrong in principle and they now decided that payment of such drawback be 
discontinued except in special cases to be prescribed by rules. The Government, ho 
assured the House, proposed to consult the interests concerned before enforcing 
these rules. He informed the house that only one objociion had been received, 
namely, from the Automobile Association against the tion-refund of tho duty on 
cars belonging to tourists. But. said the speaker, the Government had under 
consideration the introduction of a system which now obfcnined in the European 
countries, namely, that cars be allowed to come duty-free into India on a 
guarantee from the Automobile Association that the owner intended to take it back 
after his^ tour or visit. In case the owner failed to take the car back the Automobile 
Association would have to pay the duty to the Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh wanted to know whether the rule-making powers were 
not too wide and hoped that before making rules Government would consult the 
general public. 

The motiou for consideration was passed. The house next discussed tho Bill clause by 
clausa jSir Leshe Hudson moved an amendment to the second clause which as amen- 
aedread that the Governor-General ‘may subject to the condition of previous publica- 
tion from time to time by notifioation in the Gazettes of India make rules in respect 
Of goods which have been taken into use between importation and exportation’. The 
Government accepted the amendment which was passed without any farther 
discussion. The house passed the Bill. 


Othee Bills 

Steel Protection Bill 

cheered as he rose and moved the considera- 
tioa of the Steel Protectoon BiU. Sir Joseph Shore moved for iteferenoe of the Bill 
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to a select committee constituting of Sir Abdur Rahim, Dewan Bahadur A. Rama- 
awami Mudaliar, Messrs H. P. Mody, B. Das, S. 0. Sen , R. P. Bagla, R. S. Sarma, 
Sir Hari Singh Goiir, Mr. S. K. Mahapatra, Sir Leslie Hadson, S. Amin Khan, 
Muazzam Sahib, Sir James Grigg, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph Bhore with ins- 
tructions to report on or before Monday, Aug, 13. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said the consideration of the case of the steel and iron indust- 
ry was a simpler task than of cotton textile. This industry was concentrated in 
a few centres and its products did not vary very greatly in character and quality 
and comparisons of prices were generally more easy and reliable. They had to ans- 
wer four questions, namely, (1) has the industry utilized the period of protec- 
tion to improve its efhciency ? If the answer is in the the affirmative (2) has 
that improvement Ixjen purchased at an unduly or disproportionately high cost to 
the consumer ? (3) if the price paid has not been excessive should protection be 
continued and (4) if protection is continued what should be the extent of that pro- 
tion ? Answering the first question affirmatively Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was 
achieved despite the rodueod demand during the present wave of depression and 
said the Tariff Board’s finding was that no general charge of inefficiency could be 
brought against the Tatas. According to tJtie Board no complaint reached as regards 
the quality of steel used by railways and engineering works which had indeed found 
the company’s products satisfactory and fully up to the standard required. The 
result of the finding was that a high standard of efficiency had been pursued and 
achieved. Judged by prices the results were encouraging for Sir Joseph Bhore quot- 
ed statistics to show that the prices had gone down. In the case of rails it had gone 
down from Rs. 82 per ton in 1927 to Rs. 58 per ton in May, 1934 : plates from Rs. 
103 to Rs. 6G, bars from Rs. 87 to Rs, 56 and galvanised sheets from Rs. 254 to 
Rs. Jl9. Thus a material improvement had taken place in the efficiency of the indus- 
try under the policy of discriminating protection. Sir Joseph Bhore said that he 
did not know of any other major industry which could compare with iron and steel 
industry in abundance and the quality of raw material necessary for its products. Let 
it not be forgottou this industry was a key industry of national importance and it 
played a great part during th(3 war. fn assessing the profits and losses of the com- 
pany they should consider the advantages gained by way of stimulation of several 
subsidiary industries the benefit of whoso money value could not be accurately 
placed. If they were very satisfied that the industry had used protection to improve 
itself in efficiency and organisation and further that within a measurable distance 
of time it could 'stand the outside challenge of competitive rivals then they would be 
justified in extending protection in public interest. Having made sacrifices in the 
past the country could not allow its obejetive to slip away when it was almost 
within sight. Sir Joseph, continuing, contended that the redu(*tion in expenses which 
the board in' 1926 had anticipated would be achieved in the year 1933-34 had been ex- 
ceeded, which meant that the industry had done better than it was thought it 
could or would do. The industry had made such progress in efficiency that over five 
important articles, namely, rails, fishplates, tested structurals and tested plates the 
board had declared that the Indian products required no protection at all, while in 
the case of seven other articles a very large reduction in the jjrevailing rates had 
been recommended. This result was welcome from the point of view of the consum- 
er. Except in the case of tested structurals lower duty had been recommended m 
other cases. There was a prospect now that in the next seven years the industry 
would be able to stand on its legs and need no further protection. 

Referring to the preferential duties proposed for the United Kingdom, Sir Joseph 
Bhore announced that as the result of correspondence, his Majesty’s Government 
had agreed to allow free import of Indian pig iron as against a duty of 33 one 
third imposed against foreign countries. (Applause.) 

Sir Joseph Bhore further announced that his ^Majesty’s Government had also 
agreed to give sympathetic consideration to the Indian case regarding manganese. 

Sir Joseph Bhore further remarked that the case regarding tested plates and the 
levy of excise duties^ would bo dealt with by the Finance Member. Sir Joseph 
Bhore specially dealt with the board’s recommendations regarding supply of billets 
for re-roUing industry and supply of tin bars for the tm plate industry. He j^ped 
Tatas would supply billots for re-rolling at Rs. 64 plus the excise duty, but if Tatas 
were unable to do so Government would reduce the revenue duty to the extent 
that may be necessary to enable re-rolling mills to obtain billets at Rs. 64 plus 
the excise dqty, Similarly as regards the tinplate industry, Tatas had been aW 
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to revise their agreement with the tinplate company^ to reduers the proscnt 

excessive profifc and sell these for Es. 64 plus the oxciho duty, but if by tlio oikI 
of March, 1935 Tatas fail to modify the arrangement, (xovmmimt wmU( have to 
consider necessary steps to bring about the result, Ho did not; tlurt t.o Do 

treated as a threat and would rather appeal to tho noble ideals of im loundtTH oi 
Tatas (applause) to ask Tatas to help subsidiary industries. 

Dealing with the excise duty, Sir Joseph Bhoro said that tho Tariff Board esti- 
mated the loss of customs revenue to be Es. 00 lakhs but as part Iht'roof would bo 
made through galvanised sheets, Government had to reidi:;^!) the balance fhrougli tbo 
imposition of an excise duty. As Tatas alone produce steel ingots tlu^ duty Winucl 
be easily collected and would be spread over the whole range of steel produetn and 
would not unduly weigh against the particular produetion. lie aHHnn*d th<^ Houho 
that the excise duty was not meant to form a permanent P'utun^ of the^ fiscal sys- 
tem, but its removal or reductiou would depend on the general ^ finaneial position. 
Concluding Sir Joseph Bhore said that the board’s r<!Commen(lation balanced fairly 
the interests of the industry and tho consumers and asked tho IIouho to accept 
the proposals based on the report. 

The first speaker on the non-official side was Mr. Ahdul Matin who 

gave his support to tho protective scheme. If fudia was to bo economically^ iiido- 
pendent, then this protection was necessary. If Tatas had not been aide to disptmsi^ 
with the protection given during those years, it is becanso of the un|m'c(‘dcnt.c(l 
depression, as a result of which Tata received (luring tho last four yt'nts oidy IK ‘J 
laths worth of orders from the railways as against over Es, ? lakhs anticipated 
originally by the Tariff Board. From tho tax-payor’s point of vi('W, tho induslry 
benefitted the Indian exchequer, for during the War it gave Rs. 6 crorcs tu the 
Government over the price of 300,000 tons of steed supplied. Mr. Ghoudhry exhaus- 
tively examined the record of tho welfare work by Tatas and said that it was one 
of which any institution could be proud, and on that account alone 'fatas de«ervi‘d 
further protection. But he asked how oven Sir Joseph Bhore could awallow the 
bitter pill of imperial preference introduced by tho Tariff Board. 

Mr. E. Bas characterized the bill as giving protection to tho British and not tho 
Indian steel industry. The Government had gone behind tho policy laid down in 
1923, It was better for the Government to give no protcetion and let tho industry 
function under normal revenue duties than to bring forward such a inensuro. Bfr. Das 
contended that the present Assembly did not represent public o[union uiul (shallcagcd 
the Government to bring this measure up next February and see the vordicd. of tho 
country. He protested that the proposal that tested and untested steed should sell at 
the same price would cause a serious handicap to Tatas. 

Mr. 8it(^ama while congratulating Sir Joseph Bhoro on getting preferen- 
ces m tM united Kingdom market for Indian pig iron and a favourable considera- 
Uon M the case of manganese, alluded to the figures of imports of these in tho 
British market. Eegarding pig iron he contented that India had been exporting 
foreign markets than to the United Kingdom, fn fact, Jatian had bemi 
India 8 best customer. Mr. Eajii also wanted to know how nui<*.h Indian goods 
were re-exported to other countries from there. Ho did not want to Ht.mul in tho 
way of Tatas getting protection, but it should not bo at tho ruin of Other 
industries or impose too much of burden on the taxpayer. Mr. Raia had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 


„ resuminp: the Steel Bill discussion to-day 

opposed the Bill on behalf of the consumers, 

4 -v. Leslie Hudson deplored that when the Government wore not able to rt^storo 
metive per cent cut and brought forward emergency budgets they should abolish 
revenue duties m respect of certain steel products for which h(^ found no niatifitm- 
lon. Nor could he approve of the imposition of cxciBo duty whoso only corollary 
be^ rabj^ectedTo^?^^^ enjoying protection became Belf-sufiicient it should 

Hudson, Mr. Mody lodged emphatic protest against tho 
cLtv British steel products and impoaition of 

duty which would apply even to the unprotected products. lie asserted that 

Board had no busiaeea to meddle with revenue considerations, 
in figures and maintained that the scale of protection proDOSod 

in the Bill m respect of certain articles fell far short of an effective proCtm le 
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suggested that some difFerentiatiou should be made between the tested and un- 
tested bars. He stressed the all-round national importance of the steel industry 
and pleaded for its protection. 

Sir James Qrigg, meeting arguments advanced against the levy of Excise^ duty 
on certain steel products, stated that the loss estimated due to the lowering of import 
duties was about Ra. 30 lakhs which could not be met by the imposition of 
higher revenue duties on structurals or on galvanised sheets —revenue duties in 
respect of articles on which no protective duty is wanted if the law of diminishing 
return would operate. The only course left to meet the loss was to have excise 
duty which, however, is not likely to bo a permanent feature. As regards ditferen- 
tiation in duties on the United Kingdom and continental products concerned, he 
asserted that continental products were quoted at dumping prices and so the United 
Kingdom had to bo given some preference. But that will not harm the Indian 
industry. He announced that 10 per cent, import duty on machinery would be 
removed as soon as the finances improved. 

Messrs. Navah'ai^ Qayaprasad Singh and Azhar Ali spoke on the Bill. Mr. 
S. 0, Miira enquired why the Tatas should not produce steel at the cheapest rate 
when India produced pig iron cheapest. After Mr. Thampan had made some observa- 
tions the House adjourned. 

Bejtoal Regulution (1818) Repeal Bill 

2nA AUGUST :—In the Assemby to-day, Mr. Amarnath Diitt moved his Bill 
proposing the repeal of the Bengal Regulation of 18i8. Mr. Dutt gave a historical 
retrospect to show that the Regulation was enacted in unusual time for maintaining 
alliances between the Government and the Foreign Governments, but now it was 
worked for quire differeut purposes and against persons who by their very nature 
could not have harboured violent intentions—persons like Aswni Kumar Dutta. 

Captain Lalahand said that in the performance of their duty of safeguarding the 
porsous and property of its citizens the Government had to resort to strong 
measun’S. Otherwi8(*, nothing but chaos would prevail. 

Mr. D, K. Lahiri Chaudhury opined that terrorism could only be stamped out 
by the co-operation of the people, and not by repressive laws which, on the other 
hand, promoted terrorism. 

Mr. A. Ohatterjee (ollicial, Bengal) said that behind all the manifestations of 
the terrorist movement there was some power which .was a source of mischief. 
In order to tackle this hidden power the Government must have certain powers, 
and the power conftTrod by the Ri^gulation was probably the only power ( A voice : 
Only I ) which th(5 State had for exercising in such emergencies. 

Mr. //. A. F. Metcalfe, Foreign Secretary, said that 75 per cent, of the object^ of 
the Regulation had nothing to do with internal commotion, but concerned foreign 
and political relations. Among the numerous States on the border of India where 
personal rule prevailed dynasties rose and fell and refugees entered India. It was 
essential for the Government to possess power to regulate the movements of these 
refugees lest they escaped and caused mischief in their country. From the point 
of view of foreign relations alone it would be impracticable to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the powers they possessed at present. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai doubted whether the present civilisation required an obso- 
lete measure, which was purely un-British and unlawful. 

Sir Benry Craih opposed the Bill and appealed for its rejection, even as the 
House only six months ago had decided. Let the House decide whether such a 
valuable weapon, which the Government had, should be taken away from them at 
the present stage of constitutional progress, when there were two menaces, namely, 
terrorism and communism. Terrorism was the public enemy number one, and com- 
munism was the public enemy number two. Sir Henry Oraik explained 
how such enemies were traced and, on what amount of officially sifted evidence, in 
order to save human lives who were intended victims of terrorists or anarchists. 
He emphatically denied that the regulation was being abused. Lord Morley had 
been quoted, but Lord Morley was a statesman of the doctrinnaire school of liberal 
thought. Even Lord Morley never yielded to pressure to repeal this regulation. On 
the other hand, Lord Morley had stated clearly the circumstances which justified the 
retention of the regulation and those very formidable and obscure circumstances exis- 
ted still and therefore, the Government of India, while deploring its necessity, 
could not part with powers which it gave to the executive, 
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Sir Henry Craik here ^^ave a clear exposition of how in the Pnnjah under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act which pjave almost; similar powers to the (P)vonimeufc 
they had to intern certain individuals and how without sueh prompt aetion tho 
of the intended victims would have been risked. They evmi know when, how 
and where the anarchists planned attempt of their crime, Statenumts made by tiio 
0. 1. D. officers were found in 05 per cent of cases to he well founded/ Tho 

Government would stronp:ly oppose any attempt to deprive them of a very valnahio 

instrument to save very valuable lives, both Indian and British. Let/thii Homo 
recall the fact that only a few days ago at Chicago tho American (lova'rnment had 
to shoot the public enemy number one. In India, the anartdjist came with liin 
aDominable cult and diabolical ingenuity, and his atituupl; was <Iclib(’ra(('ly to 
paralyse and render ineffectual tho whole machinery of the Govmmimmt. (!«mimuu*jHm, 
enough not so dangerous as anarchism, was a growing danger in certain parts of 
India, as Communists derived inspiration and finaneial help from tlie (ternnimnst 
international with the objective of an armed rovohitiou to subvert; nut only tho 

exisung form of Government but tho whole fabrics ot the society. 

He said : ‘One member attacked me in respect of the reply I gave yt'shualav ahout 
r. barat Chandra^ Bose that tho Govornment of Imlia <u>nHUltcti (ho butal 
implied that by this consultation tho Govm’umcnt id India 

ot' ami had shuflled off tho responsibiIili(% In 
regard to that I am wholly unrepentant, 1 don't, for a moment, Huy that ilus 

f eonsulti.ip; the looill tlunr rw- 

bfpn "f I'lili.i wniihl hrtvo 

mif Jninit? *■’ “ ill 11 ciiHi) of thrtl. Hort. with- 

out oon^, King Uis lofi.'il ngoncy, tho (Kivcniincnt of Ihnig.-il”. 

rnr^’J^Of * "iiai'imiiUM roiiorl, of Ihn K-pivnnivt* IniwH 

™ Qo^etHiiicnt now supr.ort that plndgo ? (lovi-rnmniil. wnrn .■ir.-idJ- 
Then whv^reTain Communists with the (Mminal Law Aimuulment Act, 

regulation which denied nnmermm innocent persons tins right 
to prove their innocence ? The Hoiiee at this stugo adjmirmxl. ' ^ 


3ird. AUGUST 


The Steel PEOTEOTtON I$ti,L (Oontd ) 


cludrtbDJ^'nV* ^dilfinoal sitting to-day in ardor to oon- 

Protection JSxc.iso Duly Bill and refer it to n Soiia-t. (loin- 
which’ dealt first with the spoeeh of the Fiiiiuun' Member 
of rhetoric had a great amount oUnlith-ty ahmirit Th.'fi 
rals was iusHfi^d® •'**" rsvcmio duty on timted Hiruoiu. 

MemCrs reilrdfn«-?hgd-fr ’ iwiriug Kinamio 
had been imne^tho wtaer^'fof i"'’'’ ‘lotics aud nivonuo (luiies untl 

Mr.^MoS"’‘Th®e contuHion of which ho aociisml 

the IheraLe M tho '“‘a not, roiul all 

The revenue dutv^on ^ f 1^'' ’“i"'^ which took p!ae.o in tho AsHembly iu ISWII. 

Of referenceThieh JeqTred protein entirety outHido its terms 

finanIl“Sons.X fhis oar or’lu™ 

engineering works in Indt^and fhn rwotmo duty was also helpful to soma 

Mudaliar descrihpd fliA k gesture of the Gougress* Brooeodiiig, Mr. 

acceptance thereof to reduce the°*dutv on^ wnDn I** ffte (fovoriimout's 

surprising and improper” The Rmrrf °hnf'\ 'Hiost. extraordiiiari y 

lact of judiciid ^Slity Ho reea led^ t^ this question with a compit/o 

.wpised sheets and the oSa CoSSi <‘«ty fCal- 

aiticle and said that iuterMl consuTntfoS^ ?r“th""^ to tho prefcroium on this 
coaid jiot, therefore, export bar f<r."wn ami India 


aSlSrf^protertiveZarre. And** you 

neoessary in the mtereafa nf tVi, ^ “’I ‘tome forward and iastify this as 

» w wT.f dJTo«"C,'3 
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agricuIturiRts ? Continuing, Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar asked the House 
to read the piteous representations made by European firms working in India for ' 
protection. Every European firm working in India was as much entitled to pro- 
tection as an Indian firm, but here was a case of so-called rationalized industry of 
England, which undercut firms in India. They had taken away the orders for the 
Narbadda bridge, and engineering firms in India were praying for orders for the 
Howrah Bridge, a like of which work occurred only once m a lifetime. Had the 
Finance Member forgotten the *'Buy British’^ slogan placarded all over England ? 

/Sir James Q-rigg : That includes Empire goods. 

Detvan Bahadur Mudaliar Yes, but what about the slogan of ‘^home consump- 
tion in homo markets” ? What we too want in India is home market for home 
consumption (cheers). Dewan Bahadur said that if the Tariff Board’s proposals were 
accepted, the engineering firms in Calcutta would lose all custom to the Calcutta 
Branch of a British Company. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that before ho sat on the Select Committee he would 
like to know whether it would bo open in the Committee to move omission of the 
excise duty. 

Sir James Qrigg said that a point of principle was for the chair to decide, but 
the Government regarded the excise duty a vital part of the Bill, and its loss 
would be equivalent to the loss of the Bill. 

The President ruled that the principle to which the House would be committed 
by referring the Bill to a Select Committee was that the iron steel industry required 
protection (opposition cheers). It might be, that in the opinion of the Government 
the excise duty was easenlial to make good the loss, but the principle of the Bill 
was one of the protection to the steel industry. 

Sir Abdur Rahim resuming said that that being the position he would support 
the Bill, as on ground of national defence alone Jamshedpur works deserved pro- 
tection. Concluding, Sir Abdur Rahim expressed the opinion that British industrialists 
with their keen biisincss acumen would bo able to take the maximum advantage of 
the preference granted to them. 

Sir Joseph Shore replying to the debate said that it was not necessary for him to 
reply in detail, as it was the general desire of the House that the Bill should go to Select 
Committee. Sir Joseph added that Government did not intend it to be a permanent 
imposition and assured the Assembly that it would bo removed as soon as financial 
considerations permitted. The objection to the excise duty was based on misappre- 
hension. Sir Joseph Blioro next referred to Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar’s remarks, 
and said that over galvaniacd sheets, Government proposal benefitted the agricultur- 
ist consumers to the extent of forty -eight lakhs. Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar had 
wanted galvanised sheets to come at the same price into India, whether from Britain 
or continent. He was wrong in supposing that one hundred and sixty rupees per 
ton for British sheets left a largo margin of profit. The Ottawa Committee’s report 
did not support that veiw. The motion for a Select Committee was passed without 
division* The House then adjourned till the Cth. 

BengaTj Ckiminatj Law Amend. Bill ( oontd. ) 

6tb. AUGUST On the House resuming discussion on the Bengal Detenus BilJ 
Mr. Patil’s attempt to insert a new clause, namely that section ^ 4 of the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Supplementary Act of l9B2 shall be omitted, proved abortive. 
During the third reading of the Bill, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed atributed all terrorist 
evils in Bengal to the defective system of the University of Calcutta, which had led 
to the dwindling of the predominant position the Bengalees once held both ih Go- 
vernment and outside. 

Strongly objecting to the measure of externment of Bengal detenus being made 
permanent, Mr. Satish Sen quoted extracts from Government reports showing that 
there was no justification for it. He maintained that relaxation of repressive laws 
was not responsible for the increased recrudescence of terrorist activities. 

Mr. 8. Q, Mitra asserted that the Bill should be thrown out. Why, in the vast 
province of Bengal, he asked, the Government should not find some segregated place 
to confine the detenus ? Mr, Mitra pointed out the various difficulties regard!^ 
interviews and correspondence if the detenus were to be sent outside Bengal. He 
deplored the Government’s refusal of interviews with detenus and read letters, sta- 
ting that the relatives of the detenus at Deoli had for months together no informa- 
tion about their wards. “We are now speaking of tested and untested steel”. Mr, 
Mitra said, “but where is the tested, untested or even fabricated evidence against the 
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detenus justifying their externment ?” Oentinuing, Mr. Mitra referred to the com- 

jcnunal riots of Dacca, in which a rosponsiblo oflicial brought false charges against 
Hindus and yet the action of the oMciai concerned was shiidded* By the prcHcnt 
Bill even the little sense of British justice, which Indians liad* woulti bo gono and 
the future generation would hold those Qovernincut oflicials, who wore rcHponaiblo 
for such Bill and, therefore, for fostering terrorism in Bengal as being public ene- 
mies of the State. 

Mr. Bhagatram Puri, recording protest against the Bill, asked why the (hwern- 
ment did not wait to bring this Bill before the As8ein!)ly next January, Whore 

pyas the hurry for it ? Mr. Puri contended that tcTrorisni or anandiiHin was but a 

passing phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life, and so, such a logisla- 

;ion should not be given a pernaanent lease of life on the statute book. It was 

opposed to all rules of justice. 

Mr. B, Das attributed the terrorist phase to acute uuomployiuont in Bengal 
18 well as to terrorising methods of the Government, which iiuuuaawatod Mr. 
Gandhi on his return from the Round Table Conference. In fact, terrorism would 
lot have revived itself but for the Government imprisoning him. V(‘t tlu*re wae 
ilr. Anklesaria in the Assembly, who bad the audacity to descrilm Mr. Gandlii as 
m apostle of all subversive movements in India. No Parsec wouUl Kubscribc to this 
dew of Mr. Anklesaria, who evidently was trying to hobnob with the HanaianistB 
if Guzrat for his election to the Assembly. 

Biwan Pamasmami Mudaliar, on behalf of the Independents, informed that 
lis Party would vote against the Bill as the Government was not prepared to limit 
he life of the Bill to throe years. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, said that the dceiHion of the Govern- 
lent to make powers permanent did not mean that the A<it wouhl neceSHiunly 
amain on the statute book for ever. It merely meant that bo long as the tiwrorint 
anger was an imminent one, this very valuable weapon would be available to be 
sed. When the movement would finally bo brought under control, there wan no 
jason why this Act should not bo repealed. It was only permanent in the «eimo 
lat the Government wanted it to be continually availaido so long as the danger, 
)T which the Act was required, was present. Sir Iknri/ Praik asHunHl Dr. /Ja- 
ddin that the Bengal Government wore giving anxious ebusideratiou to the (pu’Htiou 
a to how far the system of education was helping the recruitment of terrorislB. 
ir Henry said that by this law the Government did not hope finally to crush the 
tovement. Causes were deeper than that and social and economic factors would 
jquire a careful examination, but it should not bo beyond the wit of man to devise 
)me escape from these difficulties. 

The purpose of establishing the Deoli Camp was really to put detemm in an 
laccessible place where the Government had made elaborate talm rigulahug the 
mdition of life of detenus. Mr. S. C. Mitra, the champion of detenuB, had made 
statement iiom interested parties, but Bir Henry Oraik asnured that he would 
le that no abuses took p ace and would pay a personal visit to the Dtudi Camp m 
)on as possible. He further assured that there was no hunger-strike at DcoIi. 

The House divided and passed the Bill by 64 against 34 votes. The AHBcmbly 
len adjourned. 


Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

it Assam Criminal 

aw Amendment Supplementary Bill bo taken into conaideration. 

r ^'*’v MmUr said that the neoesMity 

X the present Bill arose out of the fact that the Assam Oouuoil had reecutly paftied 

High Court in rcapoot of poraons 
7 measure which was vltra vires of that Oouncil 

Mr. Phooftixn pointed out that the original Act, which was soua'ht to he iinnnfA* 
3«.ted..was not available in the library Ind ther^fZ unW the membws know Xt 
e original Act was, ^ not forrn any opinion on the new bill. 

Un the Uader of the House agreeing to print and circulate the Assam Act. his 
ggestion to postpone consideration of the Sill till Monday next wai aemptd! 

Carriage bx Air 

On naotions of Sir Prank Noyces the Bill to a’ive in XiftfiVti 4.-. 

d^the'MU(vutt^e^& carriage by air 

d the Bill to make better provisiott for eontroT of the manufacture, 
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use, operation, sale^ import and export of air-crafts as reported by the Select 
mittee were taken into consideration and passed without any amendment. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

The House also passed on the motion of the Finance Member the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill as reported by the Select Committee which suggested the imposition of 
excise duty of Rs. 1-8 on every lighter instead Rs. 2 as originally proposed. 

ilfr. Bhupat Singh tried without success to cut down the amount of duty to Re* 1, 
nor was Dr, Ziauddin successful when he wanted to insert a new clause making the 
section relating to raising the customs duty by corresponding excise duty over and 
above the revenue duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, immediately operative, leaving the 
other sections to the Govornor-General-in-Council, 

Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill 

CoL Lumhy then moved the reference to a select coramittoo of the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Bill, Ho said that the bill was circulated last February and the opinions 
received were favourable to the bill and no point which had not been discussed in 
the Assembly had been raised by those who expressed opinions on the bill. Dealing 
first with the suspicion voiced in the previous debates, Ool. Lumby said that the 
naval policy of the Government of India was not to build big ships but to have^ a 
small squadron for local naval defence of India’s coasts, harbours and Indian ship- 
ping, such as the destruction of enemy submarines, conveying of ships from port 
to port, destroying mines laid by enemies, etc. As for the other objection, he said 
that by passing the bill the navy would not cost India any more than it did at 

? resent. Indianization was progressing. Out of 117 officers three were already 
ndians and in two years they would be 14, The ratio of two British to one 
Indian officer was not sacred and could bo changed, but at present there was no 
keenness among Indian boys for entry into this service. Ho hoped that this ^ would 
improve after the bill is passed and the navy gets additional status and prestige by 
being called the Royal Indian Navy. As for the constitutional objection, he^ held 
that so long as defence was a reserved subject they could not make their decisions 
subject to the vote of the legislature, but the Government of India wore definitely 
pledged to consult the legislature before lending its navy to the British Govern- 
ment for defensive purposes other than those of India. Col. Lumby appealed 
to the House to give encouragement to a service which had been very much dis- 
appointed for the past six years for not being able to got a better status and pres- 
tige and was sure that members who helped in passing the bill would never regret 
having done so, (Applause). 

Mr. Bitarama Eaju said that in considering the bill two questions required 
answers from the Government, who created the Indian navy, and when with these 
questions Sir Shamukham Ohetty opened the attack on the bill in the last occasion 
when it was thrown out by the Assembly (non-official applause) ho reinforced the 
argument of the Zamiiufar Association of Calcutta (Mr. B. Das : Say Loyalist 
Bengali Association) that the bill should not be passed at a time when the new 
constitution was on the anvil. The speaker expressed the discontent of the general 
public against the pace of Indianization and disappointment that India’s quota for 
the navy was within the quota of Great Britain under the armament limitation so 
that India could not build a navy without first getting the consent of Britain for a 
reduction in their navy, Mr. Raja had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. AUGUST Resuming the discussion on the Navy Bill to-day, Sir Eeniy 
Qidmy demanded greater Indian isation and asked the House to modify the Bill in 
such a way as to make the present Indian marine the nucleus of the Indian Navy# 
The Royal Indian Marine is known in Bombay as a white elephant maintained at 
an enormous cost but without any good results. 

Asking the House# specially the elected members, to reject the select committee 
motion Sir Hart Singh Qour in a very convinoing^speech pointed out the dangers to 
which the Assembly was going to expose itself by giving its sanction to the Bill 
which in effect would keep the Indian Navy under the entire control of the British 
Navy and Parliament but for which India would have to pay without any controlling 
power to be exercisable by India’s legislature. The situation, he maintained, was 
preposterous. The only object of the bill was to introduce the same standarq of 
discipline in Indian Navy so that in time of war, Britain might easily bring mIq 
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requisition Indian Naval forces for which India would pay but 
would have no control. , . ^ . . 

Mr. B, Das, speaking on the Bill, objected to sanction of Indmn navy being crea- 
ted before the Army expenditures of other countries and showed how India n\ com- 
parison with her revenues spout lavishly ou the Army, This was duo to India s bo- 
ijQg a subordinate country. _ , 

In a fiery speech Diwan Bahadur Eamasivami Mudahar asked the IlouflO ^ to 
reject the Bill altogether before they knew* what would be the constitutional position 
of India with regard to the defence problems, whether India would have a free hiUKi 
and control over her navy and whether the Indian Navy would be used outside 
Indiau water without the consent of Indian legislatures. Oontinuing. Dewan BahEdiit 
Eamsawamy Mudaliar said it was improper to say that no objection should bo taken 
to the Bill because India had committed herself in the Uouncl Table Oonfotonco to 
defence being a reserved subject and leaving the control over defence to the Viceroy. 
He referred to what happened at the Bound Table Conforenco and asked Bir Niipcn 
Sircar to bear him out, , ... 

After CoL Lumhy replied tho Select Committee motion was carried by bo against 
34 votes. The House then adjourned. 


Indian Christians in Srrvioes 

9th. AUGUST In tho Assembly to-day the Indian Christian community camo 
in for much sympathy and fraternal consideration in course of the speoehes made 
by Dewan Bahadur Madaliar, Sir Harismgh Oour, il/r. Aggarwai, I)r, ^iatiddin 
and others who agreed that the claims of tho Indian (Jliristian community for 
adequate representation in the Public Services and committees to be set up for 
Bettliug the constitutional future of India, should bo recognised. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar said that Indian Christians like certain other minority 
communities had no extra-territorial inclinations and did not look either to Mwea 
or Japan for inspiration, They are children of tho soil and they are Indians first 
and last. 

Mr. Trivedi replying on behalf of tho Government showed by quoting statistics 
that Indian Christians were represented in the services controlled by the (Govern- 
ment of India much in excess of the proportion of their population. Assuring that 
their claims for r^resentation in tho constitutional committees would bo consiacred, 
he asked Mr, De Souza to withdraw his resolution. 

After strongly criticising the Government for their scanty attention given to the 
Indian Christians, Mr. De Souza wanted permission of tho House to withdraw hi» 
resolution which the House stoutly refused, the Government Benches remaining neutral 
The resolution was ultimately accepted amidst prolonged cheers, 


Improvement oe Coal Trade 

Mr. Qhmnavi then moved his resolution asking tho House to appoint a committee 
to enquire as to how far the present abnormal depression in Indian coal trade and 
industry was due to the work of the State-owned railway collieries and present sur- 
charge of railway freight on coal and other causes and to suggest ways and means 
for its improvement, 

The importance of coal as a key and basic industry and as being vital to the 
economic structure of India was emphasised by Mr. Ghuznavi in support of his re- 
^lution. He declared that coal was a national asset and of all the countries In the 
Ijimpire, India ranked only second to Great Britain in the volume and production 
of coal. Mr, Ghuznavi said that some form of control of the potential productive 
capacity of mines can alone raise the prices to a higher economic level wma other 
factors upon the removal of which depends to a great extent the improvement In 

quisition and development of uneconomic State- 
owned and Company-owned railway collieries, the railways being the single largwfe 
consumer of cod m India ; (ii) high railway freight or 15 p. c, surcharge on fong 
differentiaMreatment to 6. P. coalli the maZofKiy 
^ increased and increasing substitution of oil fuel in the place of coal 
frW cesses which no other industry except coal is required 

to the present resolution which should not be made an oxcuie 

Mto'dSi -oSife ““ ^ A.- 
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Mr. P. B, Bm, Einaaoial Commissioner, replying said that Mr. Ghuznavi had 
changed his views in as much as two years ago the latter advocated the lowering of 
prices in coal whereas to-day he wanted to raise the price in coal. 

On assurances being given that the Government would enquire into the condition 
of the coal trade, Mr. Ghuznavi withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned 
till the IBth. 

Assam Oeiminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

13th. AUGUST Questions over, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Ass- 
am Bill. Mr. Phoolca?i objected to the measure on two grounds, namely, that it 
was bad in law to detain persons indefinitely without trial ‘on evidence tendered 
which was not tested and that the law was unnecessary specially in his province where 
even boyish pranks of frightening others with toy pistols or use of crackers even 
on festive occasions were absent. Continuing, Mr. Phookan said that the procedure 
adopted in detaining persona on mere suspicion without trial is looked upon with 
grave suspicion by the public. He warned the Government that by the introduction 
of the measure, the Government cannot achieve their object. 

Amidst loud cheers, Mr. AT. 0. Neogy rose to oppose the Bill. He emphasised 
that so for as Bengal is concerned, the right of appeal is not now looked upon 
as a valued one as in almost all cases, persons convicted by Special Tribunals who 
succeed in getting themselves acquitted on appeal are immediately arrested under 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He deplored 
Government's undermining respect of the people in the British judicial systena which 
has been so long working as a bulwark against all anti-Government agitation and 
observed that High Courts should be saved from such humiliation. He even asked 
if the High Courts had that amount of independence which they generally enjoy 
in dealing with political cases. In Bengal, he said, public confidence had been 
shaken in the independence of the judges. With reference to the Punjab^ he quoted 
at length from the speech made by Justice Shadilal on his retirement in reply to 
addresses presented to him whore he mentioned difficulties and disadvantages which 
the judges suffer from in following the doctrine of British judicial system wilder 
peculiar circumstances in India which tend to impair the independence of the 
judiciary. 

Mr.^ Abdul Matin Choudhury opposing the Bill said the circumstances in Assam 
are quite different from Bengal ana no such legislation can be justified. 

Sardar Sant Singh thought that the repeal of repressive laws was the only 
remedy of terrorist menace. Time had come, he observed, when Government had 
better to decide once for all whether they wanted the rule of law or rule of repression, 
Mr. J, E, Scott and Mr. Anklesaria supported the bill. Mr. Shaft Daudi 
thought that Government had a poor case in justification of the bill. 

Why the Government were afraid of the judiciary, asked Mr. 8 , C. MUra who 
entered into a strong protest against continued encroachment on Indian judiciary by 
the executive. 

Admitting that the provisions in the Bengal or the Assam Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Acts were quite drastic, the Law Member argued the case from the standpoint 
of a purely professional lawyer, saying that if the statute provided that persons 
could be detained without trial the High Court had no right to interfere, 

Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar considered the section of the Bill barring 
the jurisdiction of the High Court as moat dangerous which should not be treated 
in a light-hearted fashion. ^ , 

After Sir Henry Oraik had replied, the motion for consideration of the Bui was 
passed by 56 against 28 votes. The House then adjourned. 

14th. AUGUST -The Assembly passed by 47 to 22 votes the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. Mr. Mitra was the only person who spoke opposing the 
Bill at the third reading stage. 

Indian Aemy Amend. Bill 

OoL Lumhy then moved consideration of the Bill as reported by the select coin mittee. 
In doing so, he read a letter from the Commandant of the Military Academy showing that 
the progress made by cadets was very satisfactory and that the academy had made 
a wonderful beginning. Training there was more in keeping with Indian tradition 
than obtained at Sandhurst. It was not true that Indian cadets would suffer under 
any inferiority complex as compared to Sandhrust cadets. He appealed to the 
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House nofe to make the question of the superiority or inferiority complex a stunt 
and give young Indian officers a square deal. 

The President disallowed Mr. Harbana Singh’s amendments which were of a 
dilatory character. 

EemarMng that the select committee did not recommend any postponementj 
Kunwar Eagnbir Singh said that the bill was necessary. Ho urgctl equal oppor- 
tunities for Indian officers as enjoyed by British olnecrs. Ho was afraid the 
principle underlying the bill was dictated by the War Office. 

Mr. B, V, Jadhav, while supporting the bill, complained that salary and allow- 
ances given to Indian commissioned officers were low as compared to those gi?en 
to officers from Britain. The speaker reminded the IIouso of (.ho asHuraoco giTOU 
by the Oommander-in-Chief in 1931 that tho question of Ttulianisalion would bo 
judged in the light of conduct and efficiency of Indian officers seven years after 
and said that the Oommander-in-Chief of 1938 should carry oul; that promise. 

Sir Abdur Rahim spoke for three quarters of an hour. He complimenied Ool, 
Lumby for his conciliatory spirit in the seloet committee and for his eloquent 
speech in the House but the fact remained that Indian commissioned officers, even 
if duly qualified, would not be able to command mixed formations which would 
include British Officers. Which meant that Indian officers would feel their progress 
hampered in higher commands and would not bo able to look forward such chances 
of command. OoL Lumby tried to draw a rod herring across their path by talking 
against superiority and inferiority complex, but the House was accustomctl to such 
things from Government members and would not bo talom in by il« (I^aughter.) 
The position of Indian commissioned officors would bo like a provincial scrvico 
officer appointed to listed posts, whereas tho I, 0. 8. recoived promotion automati- 
cally. He wanted an assurance from tho Army Secretary that distinction would not bo 
made in higher commands and regulations drawn horcaftcr must honour that aSHUranec. 

GoL replying to tho debate said that tho question divicbul itsedf into two. 

Firstly, the position of the Indian coramisioned officers in tho Indian Army would 
be the same as of a British officer in British service. Secondly, as regards the 
British army m India, it belonged to a difloront service and His Majesty’s (Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to give complete power of command to anybody who 
did not belong to that service. But it would bo open to tho Oommauderdn-Ohiof 
a^ commanders on special occasions to decide to appoint Indian eornmisHioned 
officers to command mixed formations. Such issue would not arise for another 

years at least and he could not say what a Oommandcr-in-Ghief or Commander 
of those days would do when such contingency arose. It seemed to him that it 
would be very difficult to refuse such Indian officer tho command of a mixecl for- 

be to keep British and Indian formations altogether 
eparate. He felt that it was open to the House to leave things as they w(^ro and 
?j?T Hehradun cadets Indian commission, but ho also felt that sooner or later 

commission would 

started and the service cut into two. It was not a ouostion of suTicirforiii 7 ot* 
infe|iori^ comp^^^^^^ of mvice, ono British and ono Indian. 

Ine motion to take the bill into consideration was adopted by M to 31 votes, 

President’s Important Bultno 

SirAMuf^SJ 'lfr and intricate legal eituation arose in which 

aanamgh Qour, the Law Member, the Armt/ Mecretarv 
Samaswamy Mudaliar and the President took part when nfr 
Mdw Bahm mo^ed an amendment to the Army Bill in the XhSt to.dai 

(daily affecting, and in Se’Sapses ffpositfon*o/Rrir'h* footing means prejadi- 
(dally affected; ' position of British offioars was not ^adl- 
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The House was in eager suspense when Sir Shanniu'kJkam Chetiy rose to give his 
ruling on the point of order, and after quoting relevant acts and sections relating 
to the issue, he held amidst deafening cheers that Sir Abdur Eahim^s amendment 
was 'intra vires' of the Assembly. In support of his ruling Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
observed : ‘Hhe legislative jurisdiction of Indian legislature is derived from the 
authority of British Parliament. Limitations imposed on the legislative jurisdiction 
of this House are contained in section 65 of the Government of India Act. When- 
ever the question is raised whether a certain provision is 'ultra vires' or 'intra 
vires' of this legislature, the Chair has to carefully examine the provisions of section 
65 of the Government of India Act. Sub-clause I of section 65 defines the terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction of this House. The amendment and the clause in 
question have first to be examined as to whether it is covered by paucity of terri- 
torial and pergonal jurisdiction conferred upon this legislature by section 65/' 

After quoting a relevant sub-section of section 65 of the Government of India 
Act, Sir Shanmukham Chetty asserted : 'The Indian Legislature had got powers 
to legislate for the Indian forces serving in India. The 'Indian Forces has got 
only a territorial connotation and no racial connotation. This House has got 
territorial jurisdictiou over them. The Bill before the House seeks to create a new 
command of officers called Indian commissioned officers. 

“These officers^' continued Sir Shanmukham Chetty, “may be composed either of 
Indians or of Britishers and this House has got jurisdiction to legislate for both of 
these classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim seeks to define the status and 
powers of the Indian commissioned ofiScers who are to be created by the present 
Bill. It is perfectly open to this legislature to define what the powers and status of 
those officers could be and would be. So, looking from the point of view of paucity of 
jurisdiction this House has got right to define the status and powers of the Indian 
commissioned officers. Since the Indian commissioned officers are to be created anew# 
they could not obviously have been covered by any of the provisions of the Indian 
Army Act (Parliamentary Enactment). What the Chair has now to decide is 
whether the amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim even in the negative manner could 
affect the position and status of the officers who enjoy what position they have 
under the Indian Army Act or the King’s Ecgulations. The contention of the 
Law Member and the Army Secretary is that the amendment will affect the status 
of those British officers whose status is derived by the King’s Eegulations. But 
neither the Law Member nor the Army Secretary have shown me any provision of 
the King's Eegulations by which it is specially provided that a British officer should 
under no circumstances be placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

Sir Shanmukham added, “In the absence of any such provision the Chair must 
hold even negatively that the amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim does not contravene 
any provision of the King’s Regulations. 

Then the President examined the amendment in the light of the limitations 
imposed by sub-clause 2 of section 65 of the Government of India Act which pro- 
vides that the Indian legislature has no power unless expressly so authorised to 
repeal or affect the Army Act, the Air Force Act etc. 

Sir Shanmukham said, ^'Government's contention is that Sir Abdur Eahim's 
amendment will affect section 71 of the Government of India Act which authorised 
the King to make Regulations for vesting powers and command on the officers 
belonging to his Majesty's forces. It has not been contended that the purport 
of section 71 is to vest power exclusively in His Majesty the King. If the purport 
of section 71 was that no one except the King shall create any rules to define the 
command of officers, then the contention of the Government would be right. By 
incorporation in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Eahim this legislature will 
not in any way interfere with the powers vested in the King by section 71. If this 
amendment is accepted the result will be that the powers of command with regard 
to the Indian commissioned officers will be regulated by this provision. But it 
would perfectly be open to override the provisions of this Bill by a new enactment 

Sir Henry Gidney, Mr. Yamin Khan, and Mr, B, has whole-heartedly supported 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. They would have the entire Bill chucked out 
rather than see the Government not agreeing to accept this amendment Sir Henry 
Gidney said that there should be no more camouflage and the situation that the 
British officers are unwilling to be equal in status to the Indian officers must be 
ended by all costs. Sir Henry characterised Sir Shanmukham Ohetty's ruling as 
one of the greatest he had seen during the last 14 years of his membership. The 
temper of the House was at once realised when the Government detected that even 
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adjourned. 

Bengal Eegulaxion Eepeal Bill (Conti>.) 

16H. AUGUST:— The discussion was resumed on Mr. Amarmlh DuU's 
Bill to repeal Bengal Eegulation III of 1818. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said that Mr. Metcalfe had stated that the Eegulation 
to the extent of 75 per cent, in cases connected with foreign «»'' 

Mr. Mitra had asked for a statement about such pnaoners ‘O" 

ment had not been made so that he could not test the accuracy of Mr. Mo 

Sir Henry Craih, interruptir^, said that ho had laid on the 
a statement the other day, showing that of the 73 prisoners under I 

were for foreign and political reasons and 27 from British India for ruiftoi B of 

Mr. Mitra accepted these figures, but maintained that, while the 
could retain that part of the Begulation which dealt with foreign and politioai 
relations, it should repeal the Eegulation to the extent it concerned mtonml 
tion. Hie reasons was that provincial and central laws had been paBsed enaonng 
the Government to deal with terrorismi, communism and such other dangers* 

Mr. K, a Neogy held that the Eegulation was misused. lie referred to the 
case of the late Mr. J, M. Sen-Gupta, who was essentially a man of peace, but who 
on the day he landed in Bombay on return from a trip to Europe, was atrested 
under Eegulation III. The popular view was that^ this action was taken bccauiic 
Mr. Seo-Gupta presided over a Calcutta meeting, which condemned depredation by 
the police and the local authorities in Chittagong who were accused by a com mitt eo, 
consisting of landed public men, of having caused a riot* Morcovw, Lord Reading 
had told them that the material was scrutinised by two High Court Judges, but 
actually it was discovered that it was not so and the Homo Member had admitted 
that the information which the Government acted on^ was no more that what was 
supplied by informers and scrutinised by a senior police officer. Mr. Noogy asked 
Mr. Me‘calfe to seek a separate consolidated law in order to deal with foreign 
and political obligations, but, so long as men like the late Mr. Sen-Oupta could bo 
imprisoned under the Eegulation, the speaker would oppose ^continuance of such law 
on the Statute Book. 

Mr. Gaya prasad Singh said that the Eegulation ^ did not impose obligation in 
Government to inform the accused of the charge against him, wih the result that 
it was possible that some of the prisoners were innocent. 

Maulvi Shaft Daudi said that the Eegulation was out of date and appealed to 
the European group to support the repeal of such a Eegulation in the last days of 
the present Assembly. 

Baja Bahadur G, Krishnamacharya abhorred all repressive laws, but said that 
he would have supported the regulation if the Government had not posscBsed other 
weapons. The case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was particularly hard. A roan who 
had earned Ea. 20,000 per month would not be so devoid of sense as to bring 
himself under the Eegulation. 

Mr. B. Das contended that the Eegulation was always used ^against natloiml 
workers, and with a view to putting down national aspirations* 

Mr. AmarHath Dutta wanted the Government to give an assurance that the 
Eegulation would be confined to cases involving international obligations. 

8ir^ Henry Craik, replying to the debate, answered the various speakers. He told 
Mr. Mitra that 19 prisoners in Bengal were dealt with under the Eegulation before the 
Bengal Anti-Terrorist Act was passed. But in the case of the other provinces, »uoh 
as the N. W. E. E, no other power existed to detain dangerous terrorists beyond two 
months except the Eegulation. 

A# for Mr* Sarat Chandra Bose, thejprotest by him reached the Home Member 
only half an hour before he entered the Souse. Sir Henry said he had been aeeutM 
of bf wmg the mlence of his nredecessor. But he had again seen the documents 
apd this convinced Mm that his previous statement, namely, that Mr* Boie was 
deeply involved in the terrorist movement, was <iuite correct 
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Mr. (y. P. Singh : Will you let him clear his conduct by a trial, even held in 
camera ? 

Sir ffenry GraiJc said that the suggestion required separate consideration. He 
asked that he would see whether any official record had been kept of the conversa- 
tions referred to by Mr. Bose. He assured Mr. Neogy that he was not a diehard 
and wished that Mr. Neogy had not dug up the alleged sins of his predecessors over 
what Lord Reading said when the point was fully answered in the past. As for Mr. 
B- Das, if he had studied the views of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and even Mr. Gandhi, 
who would be the future leaders of Mr. Das, he would have known that they did 
not approve of communist activities. Of the six Communists dealt under the Regula- 
tion four were released as not being considered dangerous any more. The Home Member 
said that owing to the consistency and persistence of Mr. Amarnath Butt, the 
subject had been discussed often in the House and hoped that the House could 
not accept Mr, Butt’s motion. 

The House divided and rejected the repealing Bill by 52 votes to 37, 

Minok Girls* Proteoxion Bill 

Rai Bahadur Baghbir Singh moved that the Bill to protect minor girls 
under 14 against their being sold by parents or guardians to bridegrooms, be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. Mr. Sitarama Raju opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was unnecessary as the Sarda Act prevented the marriage of girls below 
14. Messrs. Brijkishorj Navalrai, Ziauddin Ahmed and others also made some obser- 
vations. Sir Nripen Sircar pointed out certain technical difficulties in suitably 
drafting the Bill which was ill-conceived, Mr. Satieh Sen held that the measure was 
mischievous as it would interfere with legitimate marriages. Sir Eari Singh Qour 
supported the Bill. JDuoan Bahadur Bamasmami Mudaliar asserted that social 
reforms of this nature should be brought about by promotion of public opinion. 
Sir Henry Craik observed that though the object of the Bill might be laudable, it was 
impracticable. Mr. Reddi sympathised with the underlying principle of the Bill. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer also rose to speak when the House adjourned till the 20th. 

The Petroleum Bill 

20th. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Petro- 
leum Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken up for consideration. 
The House passed without any opposition Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, production and 
refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances without any important 
modification. 


Rubber Control Bill 

Mr, Bajpai thereafter moved that the Rubber Control Bill be taken up for consi- 
deration, Mr. Bajpai explained that the bill was intended to give legitimate effect to 
the international scheme formulated by the rubber growing countries for restriction 
of the production, export and import of rubber in view of the catastrophic fall in 
the prices of rubber. The bill was passed without any change and division. 

Indian Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir James Qrigg then moved for consideration of the Indian Income-tax Amend- 
ment Bill which was also passed without any opposition. Sir James hoped that 
the new budget would bring some relaxation in the shape of removal of surcharge 
on income-tax and customs duties which his predecessor pledged to do if and when 
the finances of the Government improved. The House then adjourned. 

The Steel Protection Bill ( contd. ) 

2 lit. AUGUST Amidst thumping cheers Sir Joseph Bhore moved for consi- 
deration of the Iron and Steel Duties Bill. After stating briefly the charges effected 
in the Select Committee he said that the Government ;found it impossible to make 
any compromise in regard to excise and countervailing import duties. But he assur- 
ed that tne excise duty would not be continued the moment the financial consideration 
permitted it. British structural^ and plates woule be subjected to ten percent, ad- 
valorem revenue duty instead of allowing them to come to India free. Government^a 
accommodation in allowing the present protective duties to continue till the end of 
October, was influenced By consideration for the traders who made previous commit* 
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ments on the understanding that the present duties would continue till the eru! of 
the statutory period. The compromiso Iwould mean a loss for the (lovornmpnt to the 
extent of nearly fixe lakhs of rupees although it would incidcn tally swoli tho Tata 

Speaking on behalf of the Democratic Party, Mr. K* 61 N'cogy unreservedly 
condemned the imposition of Excise duty. Ho said ho had never ^ betorc seen four 
members of Viceroy’s Council sitting on one Select Oommittco* Tho Home Member 
was not included and that was the reason perhaps that ho had left tho Houbo as a 

K ' 3 t daughter). But it would have been fair to include him also to oiwuro 
's steel frame which he represented. Speaking in a purely technical Bcnso and 
not in the non-technical sense in which somotimes it was UHcd, for example, tho 
Finance Members are dumped into India by Britain. Mr. Neogy promHlcd, if tho 
Finance Member was convinced that continental steel was dumped in India, why not 
introduce anti-dumping legislation by imposing additional impart duties. 

Sir Leslie Rudson, Messrs. Krishnamackari^ Gaya Prasad Singk^ Prddi and 
Bhupat Singh'olso spoke. After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied and the consideration 
motion was passed the House adjourned, 

22nd. AUGUST Eesuming debate on tho Steel Bill to-day, Dr. ZiamhVm Ahmed 
moved an amendment for omission of the clause levying exciHc duty on Htcol ignots. 
Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar and Mr, J. Aggarlwal vehcnumtly oppOBCHl tho 
levying of excise duty. Sir Goivasje Jehangir did not oppose it m ho understood 
that the Select Committee had come to some compromiso on this point. Mr. 
sagar Pandya enquired what was ,,the compromise. Sir Ahdur Mahiru Btated that 
there was no compromise but tho attitude of tho Government was that they would 
withdraw the bill if the excise provision ‘was deleted, Mr. Modg said that cxeiHo 
duty was like medicine which a prudent patient would prefer to swallow rather 
than be down with illness. Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh remarked that tho Tatas 
might be prepared to swallow excise duty but consumers who would have to bear 
the full burden of it must oppose it. Messrs. JB. Das^ Thampan and bhafi Damim 
also spoke on the motion. Beplying to the discussion on Dr. /jiauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on Indian stool ignolH, 
Sir James Grigg said that the Goyernment would in no case agree to accept this 
amendment as no alternative scheme was found practicable whereby tho loss conso- ' 
quent on abolition of excise duty could bo recouped and that tho loss would bo 
near about thirty lakhs which no Finance Member could agree to sustain. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by 55 to 28 votes. 

By a series of amendments Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Eamkrishna Eeddi 
wanted either to equalise the duties on British steel with tho duties on continental 
products or give less protection to the States so that tho interests of the conflumers 
might be safeguarded specially in tho matter of galvanised shcots. But all their 
amendmenta were opposed by the Government and consequently lost mostly without 
any division, ^s attempt to insert a new schedule in place of tho ono sanctioned 
by the Select Committee met with a similar fate. The House then adjourned 
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Minor Girl’s Protection Bill 


— 7 • ^eing the last non-official day 

aiscUBsion on Eat Bahadur Bagkuhir SingK^s Minor Gi 
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Kai Bahadur wanted leave of the House to withdraw his 
the bill to a select committee, which was granted. 


. tho Assembly resumed 
iris’ Protection Bill. The 
motion for reforonco of 


Unto-oohability Abolition Bill 

Bao Bahadur M, 0, Bajah did not move his Untouchability Abolirion Bill fA 
referred to a select committee, as opinion on thn htii wLiak ^ i . 

the last session had not been received from some of the provinces yeh^^ ^ 
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appealed to Sanafcanist leaders, who ‘.stood for eternal truth, to build separate 
temples near their own ones. He thanked the Government for taking the trouble of 
ascertaining public opinion on the Bill. The mover explained that he knew the 
limitations of his motion as it would never come up before this Assembly for fur- 
ther discussion. But he wanted to have the expression of views of the House on 
the measure. The speaker deplored that prominent Congress leaders who called on 
him so often promising him their support to the Bill had now gone back on their 
words as they dare not face the public opinion lest they should fail to secure votes 
in the coming election. Ho mentioned Mr. Bajagopalachariar’s name, who in a 
signed statement in the ‘Hindu’ said that the Congress candidates should go to the 
electorates on some well-defined political issues and leave aside the questions of 
temple-entry and untouchability, these being religious matters. 

Mr. Banga Iyer accused Mr. Bajagopalachariar of not saying what he once 
said and remarked : 'Here is the man who has gone back like a crab*. He felt if a 
part of the community, a part forming one third of the whole were allowed to 
remain in exclusion in the name of religion that community had_ no right to 
exist. Proceeding, Mr. Banga Jyer said that Mr. Bajagopalchariar, by his press state- 
ment, had driven the last nail to the coffin of the Temple Entry Bill, vrhile the same 
Mr. Bajagopalachariar and other Congressmen went during the Delhi session from 
door to door begging for the support of Assembly members. ^Either they were 
cowards or they had no conviction in the Bill, They had thus betrayed Mahatma 
Gandhi’, 

'‘Mr. M. 0. Bajah, even though economically lifted, could not enter the temples 
of South India or enter Baja Bahadur Krishnamaehari’a residence. So the Hari]ana 
needed religious uplift. The tragedy of the situation was that non-Brahmins in 
South India were doing worse than Brahmins regarding the treatment of the de- 
pressed classes. 

“In the name of non-violence and religion Congressmen have side-tracked the vital 
issue. Congressmen are cowards and slaves. During the civil disobedience days 
they put in the forefront women to the shame of India’s manhood which was tbe 
most unmanly thing to do. Congressmen should remember that the Hindu religion 
is not a humbug Iixe Congress politics and God is greater than the Mahatma, and 
these religious questions are bigger than Congress planks”. 

The Baja of Kollengode opposed the bill as it had not the support of the country 

at large. . , . a 

Sir Mahommed Yahiob whole-heartedly sympathised with the measure ana 
asserted if the untouchables were not given equal status in Hindu society, 
they would welcome them to embrace Islam where they would find themselves in 
universal fraternity, . 

The debate took a lively turn when Mr, Gunjal rose to speak in Marathi. 
He wont on twitting Mr. Banga Iyer on his acting in a reformer’s ‘role and enqui- 
red what Mr. Banga Iyer had done for the cause he had now taken up. , . , . 

Mr. Banga Iyer, who did not follow Mr. Gunjal’s language, explained that bis 
grandfather built a temple in Chittoor. l 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir interpreted Mr, Gunjal and told Mr. Banga Iyer that Mr. 
Gunjal wanted to know if he had ever given a torn shirt to the untouchables. 

Mr, Banga Iyer : When I joined the non-co-operation movement a decade 
ago I gave all my foreign suits to the untouchables (Laughter). 

Mr. Gunjal proceeded to attack Mr. Banga Iyer, when the latter interrupted 
and implored the Chair to give him a chance to reply to Mr. Gunjal’s charges. _ 
Mr, Banga Iyer said : I understand he is indulging in expressions which is 
unparliamentary. Would you, Sir, temporarily vacate the chair in favour of one 
who understands Mr, Gunjal’s language ?” (Laughter). ^ 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty : I expect the leaders of the parties will drawn tne 
attention of the Chair to such expressions. (Loud Laughter). 

Sir Henry Oraik said that he intervened early in the debate in order to prove 
that the Government were not hesitating or uncertain in their attitude. He con- 
tradicted Mr.jBanga Iyer’s statement that last time the Bill was kept out because or 
a conspiracy between the Government and the leader of the Nationally - i, 

Mr, Banga Iyer, intervening, apologised to Sir Henry Craik and Sir ^Harisingh 
Gour for his statement to the Press on the subject. _ 

Sir Renry Oraik said that in agreeing to the circulation of the Bill the viovern- 
menfc had kept au open mind. Now the opinions. received showed that an overwhelm* 
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in? maioriW was opposed to the Bill (Applause). The opposition was not eonfinoa 
to^thTorthodox section, but the local Governments and Bar 
condemned it. Depressed Classes Associations too were not unaninii)us,in supporting 
the Bill Indeed some of them opposed it and some wore lukewarm in support, mg it. 
Support to the ’Bill was confined to the intelligentsia in lltbu town most of whom, las 
Mrf Banga Iyer admitted, were not tomplc-goiiig classes. „ ■ . , n,„(, 

Mr. B. Das expressed indignation at tho attack on Mr. tli}“tl n "’tul that 
he, as a Congressman, must stand by what Mr. Gandhi and the CoiigrcSH had to 

aroeilcTto^Mr. Banga lyor to withdraw I, he motion, ^ 

waB fully sympathetic towards it, Mr. Gaudhx huxiHolf had stated that la niatU-W 
of social reform the initiative must be taken by tho minoiities who Hijould eonvjiu o 
the majority and convert them in the long run. Denpito the tnnnendons 
by Mr. Gandhi a frinpje of the problem had not been touched and m tlxo Rpeaker » 
own province, Bengal, uutouchabiliiy was rigorously and severely ohservecl. 

Mr. M. C. Bajah said that they did xxot what separate temples nor did they 
wish to become Muslims. They belonged to tho Hindu^Bociety and would light caHto 
Hindus to the last and secure admission to temples. _ 

Mr. Banga Iyer withdrew motion in view of tho oppositiou to the lidl and tho 
fact that sufficient fire had not yet been kindled in tho hearts of even tho depreSHOu 
classes. The House then adjourned till tho 25th. 


; Steel Peotection Bill (Cohtt>,) 

25 th. AUGUST The House resumed diseussion of tho Stool Proteetion Bill to-day. 
and several amendments aiming to reduce tho import duty on galvanised shc?ets ana 
excise duty on Indian steel ignots were rejected m also an amendment by I>r# 
Ziauddin Ahmed in limiting the life of tho bill to five years. 

There was some discussion of tho question of aamissibility of Mr. Vidgmagar 
Fandya^a amendment giving power to tho Govornor-Goncral to fix a fair soiling 
price of steel products made m India. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the amendment was outside tho scope of the bill to 
which the President agreed. Sir Abdnr Eahim moved an amendment making increas- 
ing or decreasing of duty on imported or locally manufactured articles by the 
Governor-General subject to the approval of the legislature. Sir Joseph Bhore said 
that in the present case it was not desirable that an action was to be taken by tho 
Government for modifying the duties with the idea of carrying out the intention 
of the legislature, namely, to maintain a particular level of protection for tho stool 
industry. The powers of modifying the duties in order to maintain a particular 
level had been left with the Government for many years and there had been no 
complaint that the Executive used tho powers arbitrarily contrary to tho intention 
of the legislature, 

The amendment was put to the vole and lost by 52 votes to 30. 


The Assembly later rejected by fiftyone against twenty seven votes the amendment 
moved by Mr. K. G. Neogy for deletion of tho proviso in clause two 'which lays 
down that duty available on any such article shall in no case btJ less than the duty 
leviable on a like article of British manufacture, Mr. Nt‘Ogy asked what was tho 
“quid-pro-quo’^ for such a provision, whether it was entirely on economical gmindSi 
or for any political reasons. He feared that this proviso was in the nature of a most- 
favoured-nation treatment for the benefit of Britain and, if so, it appeared to be n 
one-sided bargain. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the House they were not introducing any new prin- 
ciple, but merely repeating what was already in the Act for many years. He remind^ 
the House that the Swarajist Assembly had assented to it. 

All amendments having been disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore without speech 
moved the third reading, 


It was past five when Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya rose to deliver a speech on the third 
mdmg. He said that it was no use bringing the Bill before tho LegiBlature when the 
Government had decided not to accept any amendment. He congratulated tho 
Tatas on securing a substantial measure of protection, but he hoped that they 
would, m the interest of the consumer and the tax- payer, decrease their ovcr*h#ad 
expenses, make reasonable profits and regulate their policy in such a manner’ that 
subBidwy indufitneis should not Buffen He appealed to the Government to iC# 
that the Tatas carried out all this. The House then adjourned till the 27thi 
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27tli. AUGUST The Steel Protection Bill as amended by the Select Oommittee 
was passed to-day in the Assembly without a division. Sir Joseph Bhore expressed 
the general hope that the Tatas would, at the end of seven years, have been able 
to establish steel industry on a foundation of efficiency and that they would do 
their duty to the country and not care so much for dividends, and at the same 
time treat national claims in a spirit of fairness and not of selfish gains. 

Supplementary Demands 

Demands wore then made for two supplementary grants for 1934-35 for Es. 15 
lakhs and Rs. 1.52.000 by Mr. Rau and Sir James Grigg respectively in respect of 
new railway construction and agricultural expenses in the Snkkur Barrage area. 

Sir Cowasji Jekangir raised a point of order that the Government of India 
cannot legitimately incur any expenditure which falls within the purview of the 
provincial Government. The President ruled that the Government of India was not 
precluded from incurring such expenditure and pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of India had spent a huge sum of Rs. 23 crores over ^ the Sukkur Barrage 
and they were naturally anxious that this huge expenditure is protected. The 
Bombay Government was unable to find out this money and the India Government 
has come to their rescue. 

Sir James Grigg said the development of Barraige area was of considerable 
importance to the India Government as they were anxions to see that Sind when 
separated might be a self-contained financial unit. He did not understand why so 
much notice should be made over such a small amount when they sanctioned the 
India Government giving loan to the Bombay Government of nearly Rs. 23 crores. 

Messrs. Neogy and JSJitra characterised Sir James Grigg’s remark as astounding 
as the question was one of principle and not largeness or smallness of the amount. 

Mr. Mastaood Afmed^s amendments reducing the proposed grant by Es, 50,000 
and 3,600 were lost by 46 to 17 and 43 to 16 votes respectively. The House even- 
tually voted the original demand, division being 46 to 14 and was adjourned. 

Army Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

28th. AUGUST i—Sir Abdnr RahMs amendment which sought to incorporate 
a provision in the Army Amendment Bill according the powers of command, pri- 
vileges and status to the Indian commissioned officers passing out of the Dehra 
Dun Military Academy as to the King’s commissioned officers passing out of the 
Sandhurst College, was defeated to-day by 49 against 46 votes. 

Before the Bill was taken up Sir Joseph Bhore made a lengthy statement 
in the Assembly, announcing that His Majesty’s Government were unable to accept 
the position envisaged by Sir Abdur Eahim’s amendment. If, however, the amend- 
ment was passed and carried the Bill would bo dropped. At the same time, he made 
it clear that a provision would bo made in the Eegulations for complete reciprocity 
of powers and privileges within the Indian army as between Indian commissioned 
officers and British officers of the Indian army. As for Mr. Eanga Iyer’s amend- 
ment, Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the object could be secured by the King’s Ee- 
gulatiou under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method as may be 
decided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation with the law officers of the 
Crown, The following is the full text of Sir Joseph Bhore’s statemant in the 
Assembly:— 

“Before the debate proceeds further I desire to make clear to the House the posi- 
tion of the Government with regard to the Bill and also with regard to the 
amendment moved by Sir Abdur Eahim. 

‘‘In framing the Bill the Government have followed out the policy which they 
announced in July 1933 in connection with the opening of the Indian Military 
Academy, of introducing certain changes in the organisation, which are implicit in 
the evolution of a purely Indian army and which will bring it more into line with 
conditions prevailing in other parts of the Empire. In accordance with this policy 
they have proposed that an Indian Commissioned officer passing out of the Aca- 
demy shall be granted a commission on the Domnion model in JSis Majesty’s In- 
dian land forces and shall be subject to the Indian Army Act as a first step to- 
wards bringing the whole of the Indian army officers and men alike under the Indian 
statute. 

‘‘The Government have consistently maintained that the Indian Army Act, which 
besides providing for the legal status of Indian officers of the Indian Army deals 
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only with discipline and kindred subjects, is no place for iprovifiionB governing 
command, rank and precedence which ordinarily find a place in King's regulations 
for the army. They therefore confined themselves to giving a guaranh'e in connect- 
ion with the present bill that provision would ho made in those regnlations for 
complete reciprocity of powers and privileges within the army as Ijt'twctin Indian 
commissioned officers and British officers oi the Indian Army, 

'^They made it plain that on the enalogy of Dominion armies, wlu<di they were 
following, it was impossible for an Indian commissionod olHcer, any more than a 
Dominion officer, to be granted automatic powers of command in relation to the 
British army in India, but that His Majesty’s Government were preparing furflier 
regulation which would enable the Oommander-in-Ghief or other Gonnnander 
to appoint occasions when, in the interests of harmonious working of the two por- 
tions of the Army in India, an Indian commissioned officer may oxm'mi powers of 
command in relation to the British personnel of the British Army* His Msiesiy’s 
Government in doing so, have conceded to future Indian offiecuH in fiuhan 
army more than they have conceded to any officers holding Dominion coraniiHsioiu 
‘‘In consequence of the suggestions made in the H'ouho that statutory provision 
should be substituted for verbal assurance which! had been given on bcdiaif of the 
Government regarding command, rank and precedence of the Indian commisHimuHi 
officers, the Government of India enquired of inclusion in tho bill of a sct^tion on 
the lines of the amendment proposed by Sir Abdur Rahim, but; limitiHi in acope to 
regulation of these matters within the Indian Army. Ilis Majesty's (lovcrnmmt 
have replied that it is in possible to accept such a proposal, bccauso tho question 
Majesty’s prerogative. They stated, however, that thi^ exact 
^ P filfset to the guarantee regarding command, rank and prcH*ctitmce 

within the Indian Array which is not free from legal clifficultieB wan still under con- 
Bideration of law officers of tho Crown. 

^‘In view of this reply, the Government are unable to accept any ameuciwont in- 
volving inclusion in the bill of any provision dealing with command, rank and pro- 
ceclence. Consequently, they must oppose Sir Abdur Rahim’s amimdment alik<i in 
Its easting forin and m the form which would be given to it by the adoption of 
- 4 .U Iyer s amendment and if that amendment is carried against thnin in 

ei^bher form, they would be reluctantly constrained to drop the bill with tho tmxU 
mat Indian officers who will shortly be commissioned from the Indian coramisaian 
Which will make them subject m all respects to the Army Act and to control by 
Barhament instead of being subject, as they will be, if Sir Abdur Rahim’s amend- 
Tnd m and the bill becomes law, to tho Indian Army Act 

and to the control by the Indian Legislature. This result would be in the opinion of 
file Government of India most unfortunate. upuuyu mi 

Ranga Iyer’s amendment will in effect bo secured by King's 
regulation to be naade under section 71 of the Army Act or by such otbrnr mcthml 

OfS of SSoil Government in consulta’tion with tho Law 

which was’thia°S statement Sir Abdur Rahim spoke to clarify i.hn position 

Itinc fmm thl Tvtr J’j ^''^inn ofricers Kradu- 

! u ^shradun Military Academy will be of a very limited character and 

PoweM a^dtr^Oe®^? be1Wer?ndin^offic«^^^^^^^ ‘SLf offic^Tb ’’i/r'f 
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give powers of command on Indian officers over the British personnel in such cases 
on certain occasions when required for facility of harmonious working of the Army. 

Sir Ahdur RahMs amendment was defeated by 49 against 46 votes. 

Mr. Eanga Iyer did not move his amendment, and so the second reading of the 
bill was passed. 

On the third reading Mr. Reddy spoke at length giving the history of the Dehra 
Dun Academy and the agitation in the country for the Indianisation of the Army. 

Sir Coivasfi Jefiangir warned the Government that the distinction which they 
were creating by this "bill between Indian officers and British officers will strongly 
be resented by the country. 

CoL Lumby replying said that in formulating the present scheme of Indian 
commission the question of officicucy in the army had been the guiding factor. 

The House again was divided when the motion for the passage of the^ bill 
was put before it. Great commotion prevailed for some time during the division, 
The leaders and whips of the opposition parties made frantic efforts to throw^ out 
the bill, but as luck would have it again they were defeated by the narrow ^ majority 
of three votes, the result of the division being 51 for the bill, while 48 against. The 
bill was passed. 

Thereafter Sir Nripen Sircar moved that the bill to consolidate law relating 
to customs duties bo taken into consideration. The bill was considered and passed. 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

29th. AUGUST The following is the text of the Viceroy’s address delivered to 
both the Houses of the Central Legislature to-day • 

Gentlemen : In greeting the hon. members this morning after my short holiday 
I need hardly tell you how delighted I am to be amongst you once again to find you 
still engaged in your strenuous labours on behalf of India and to take this opportu- 
nity of thanking you all for the assistance you have given to my Government 
during the past four years in passing into law the many very important measures 
that have been brought before you during the period of the life of _ this Parliament 
which will shortly be coming to a close. In a message communicated to you on 
March 6, 19B3, I announced my decision to extend the duration of the existing Assembly 
for such period as might seem to be expedient in the light of the conditions 
prevailing when the time came actually to effect the extension and on Dec. 22, 1933 
I announced an extension up to Dec. 31, 1934. The question whether the duration 
of the Assembly should be further extended beyond that date required and received 
my anxious consideration and I finally reached the conclusion the propriety of 
which has, I am glad to believe, been very generally recognised, that in all the 
circumstances of the case no further extension should be granted. I am sure that 
you would wish and here I can speak with all sincerity on behalf of my hon. 
colleagues, that I should express to the two Presidents my grateful thanks for the 
fairness and judgment with which they have guided the discussions in both cham- 
bers and have secured the trust and confidence of every hon. member. It is my 
custom on this occasion to give a general survey of the work done during the past 
year and of the economic and political condition of our country at the present time 
and further to tell you as far as I can the outlook for the future iu the sphere of 
foreign affairs. 

Fokeigh Eelations 

I am glad to state that India’s relations with her neighbours continue to be 
uniformly satisfactory. On the frontier between Burnoa and China incidents occurred 
last spring threatening a disturbance of the peace among the partially administered 
tribes which in that area separate the province of Burma from the Chinese province 
of Yuman. The international frontier in that area has never been demarcated and 
this circumstance coupled with the fact that there are no maps which have been 
accepted by both the Governments as accurate encouraged certain irresponsible 
persons to engage in hostile activities against the Burma military police although 
the latter had scrupulously refrained from penetrating beyond the_ line claimed by 
the Chinese Government. That force effectively demonstrated their ability to deal 
with these marauders and no operations have been necessary during the last few 
weeks. Efforts are being made by his Majesty’s representative in China to establish 
in agreement with the Chinese Government certain principles upon which it will be 
possible to demarcate the international frontier and thus to find a solution for a 
long-standing disagreement. 
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Chinese Tuekestan 
Events in Chinese Turkestan have caused my Government some anxiety Hineo as 
the result of a serious revolt against the Ohinoso authority in Rashgar and the 
neiebbourhood security of life and property wore for aomu timn gravely ('ndaitKerea. 
I regret to say that some loss of life and property ware causoil to peaeoful Imltan 
traders in spite of the unremitting efforts of his Majusiy's consni-general to 
their protection. Oq one occasion hia Miijosty’B cooBulato at Ivunl^ar wan attaclccti 
by Tungan rebels and it was only the gallant defence oircral by the Britinb and 
Indian personnel which saved the consulate from more than a ifew ciwinuUOH. I he 
Chinese G-overnment have expressed their deop regret for this oeourronoe and have 
also officially acknowledged the correctness of the consul-gimcral h aitit.ndn nf strict 
neutrality towards the various functions which have from time to time con- 

trol over this area. The latest news received is much more reaHsuring in that, im 
Chinese forces together with a pacification commissioner enirusied with the task of 
restoring law and order have now reached Kashgar and arc ong-»g*d in rc-OBtabUshing 
Chinese authority. 

Influx of Befuoeks 

Some embarrassment has also been caused by the influx^ of rcftigccB from lluHsia 
and Chinese Turkestan who were able to enter India via (digit htdon^ they could he 
intercepted. These persons were for the most part completdy (IcHtitndi and^ were 
frequently acconapanied by women and children whose* rc-cxpulsion acrosB^ tht^ inhoH- 

E itable mountains of Central Asia was repugnant to humanitarian principlcB. It is, 
owever, obvious that the comparative security of conditions in India might encour- 
age this influx to a dangerous extent and stops are therefore b<uug taktm to check 
it at the frontier and it is also hoped to arrange for the disposal of a nn ruber of 
the refugees already in India by despatching them to other parts of the world. 

Afghanistan 

Our neighbourly relations with Afghanistan have not boon threatened by any un- 
toward incidents on the frontier in recent months and it is hoped to secure inercased 
trade between the two countries as the result of the recent visit of a trade delega- 
tion to Kabul in April last. This delegation consisted of Mr. W. W. Hind as 
leader and Lala Shri Ram merchant of Delhi and Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib All 
of Lahore, as members and was sent to Afghanistan to examine in consultatlou with 
informed opinion in that country the directions in which it might bo posslblu to 
foster and expand the inutual trade between India and Afghauistaru The report 
submitted by this delegation is still under consideration but it is gratifying to 
observe the interest taken by Indian merchants and traders in the commercial exhi- 
bition which is now taking place in that city. The North-West Frontier has 
remained uniformly peaceful during the last eight months except for the various 
unimportant disputes between sections of the tribes and a few small cncouiiterfl 
between the Government forces and hostile individuals which has always been a 
feature of the frontier administration. 


Nepal 

I need not say that cordial relations as ever continue to bo maintained with our 
ancient ally, the kingdom of Nepal. As a fitting culmination of the long-Hianding 
friendship that we have enjoyed with that country his Majesty the King Krnperor 
has been pleased to raise the status of the British Envoy to that of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Nepalese court and also to receive a 
Minister of corresponding rank from the Kingdom of Nepal at the court of Bt. 
tiameB in fjondoot 


The Dalai Lama 

^ma of Tibet on Deo. 17, 19.3A The late Dalai Lama, the 13th of hb 

wtS Ko= K °2. Govorument and the regent 

who has been appointed in his place pending the reinoarnation of the Dalai Lama 
eoBtmmes to act in the spirit of the raler o1 Tibet. 

Weltaeb of Indian Tkadebs 

Lastly lam glad to take this opportunity of aoknowiedKinsr the keen and effaetive 
interest which members of this Assembly have always taken in the welfare of Indian 
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traders and settlers in foreign countries. There has been more than one case 
recently in which a foreign country has attempted to enforce particularly in its 
colonies what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions upon such Indian 
traders who have by their enterprise and commercial ability contributed largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the place concerned. My Government have in every 
case protested vigorously through hii Majesty’s Government against such proceedings 
and asthas happened in more than one case, their protests have been successful. This 
is very largely aue to the hearty support they have received from Indian public 
opinion as represented by the hon. members of this House. 

Safegtjaeding of Industkies Act 

In connection with external commercial relations I would recall to your minds 
that when I last addressed you I mentioned the circumstances leading to the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 and the 
passing of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 1933. Applications for assist- 
ance under the Act were received from a number of small Indian industries : These 
were carefully examined but eventually Government decided that it would be 
undesirable to use the Act since such a step would have prejudiced the negotiations 
for a commercial agreement with Japan which had then started. At the same time 
the needs of those industries were met where necessary in another manner. This 
was by the imposition of minimum specific duties on the articles concerned. The 
imposition of these duties was secured by ad hoc legislation— The Indian Tariflf 
Amendment Act, 1934— and in fixing the level of these duties which were applicable 
to the imports from all foreign countries due consideration was given to the neces- 
sity of adequately safeguarding the Indian industry concerned while avoiding, as far 
as possible, any increase in the ad valorem incidence of the duties on goods the 
competition from which did not constitute a danger to Indian industries. 

Cotton Textile Industey 

The question of the grant of substantive protection to the cotton textile industry 
in India which was the subject of a Tariff Board enquiry in 1932 came up for your 
consideration in the last Delhi session. I need not refer to the details of the legisla- 
tive measure with which you were then concerned except to point out that for the 
second time statutory effect has been given to a rapprochment between the repre- 
sentatives of an Indian and a British industry. My Government and 1 attach the 
highest importance to the creation of closer ties between the industrialists in India 
and in the United Kingdom and consonant with the interests of the country as a 
whole we shall always be prepared to consider sympathetically any agreement inten- 
ded to promote the mutual interests of the parties concerned. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement and after 

In accordance with the undertaking given when the Ottawa trade agreement 
was under consideration an exhaustive .‘report of the first year’s working of the 
scheme of mutual preferences has been prepared and is now in your hands. I un- 
derstand that this report is now under consideration by committees of both Houses 
of the legislature and 1 shall not therefore comment further upon it. When the In- 
dian delegation led by Sir Atul Ohatterjee was at Ottawa certain tentative approach- 
es were made by the representatives of other countries within the Commonwealth 
with a view to tho conclusion of further trade agreements. The Irish Free State has 
followed up their preliminary proposals and formal negotiations between India and 
the Free State were initiated in May last. These negotiations at which Sir B.N. Mitra 
and Sir George Eainy represented India have not yet been concluded. 

Anglo-Jaeanese Agreement 

During the course of my address to you in August last year I made a brief re- 
ference to the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 
and the negotiations for a fresh commercial agreement with Japan. As you are 
aware these negotiations commenced in Simla on September 23, 1933 and after 
lengthy discussions an agreement was reached between the Indian and the Japanese 
delegations in January, 1934. The agreement of views thus reached was embodied 
in a convention and protocol the agreed drafts of which were initialled by the two 
delegations on April 19, 1934 and finally signed on behalf of India and Japan in 
London on July 12, 1934. The convention and with it the protocol are to come in- 
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to force immediately after the cxohango of ratification and will rnmain in foroa 
until March 31, 1937. The ' prorisioas in the protocol rolatinp; to the ri'Htru'.tion of 
the imports of cotton pieoo Roods from .Tapan have, hovvavn^ boon kiv(>ii Wtcct 
to with effect from January 1, 1934 from which _ data the Oovcnimmit o India 
reduced the import duty on the Japanese cotton piacoRpods tlia lavo tif that provi- 
[ded for in the agreement. The agroomont while ensuring tho continuannc t>f the 
loneer established trade connection between tho two countrie.s on a basis Hatisfaiv 
torvto both, safeguards also tho legitimate interests of tho cotton textile mduHtry in 
India and at the same time seeutes a stable market for a substantial portion of the 
exportable surplus of raw cotton producoil in India, Itus at a tnnn of amU.c 
agricultural distress should prove invaluable to tho cotton growers nx India who have 
been so seriously affected by the world deprcBsion. 


Indian Teade Commissioners 

You will remember that in 1930 the Government of India with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India sanctioned a scheme for the appointmtmt of Indian 
trade commissioners in certain foreign countries with a view to promote tin* export 
trade of India with those countries. In addition to the existing apptdntinent of 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London, the scheme provided for six appointments 
one each at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, Durban an<l Mombasa. Tho 
office at Hamburg was opened in March 1931 and an oftmer for tlio Milan post was 
selected on the recommendation of tho Public Sorvico CommisHion, 

Economic Detelopment of India 

Further progress with the scheme was held in abeyaney, on grounds of fmaneial 
stringency, the officer selected for tho post of Indian Trade OomraisHioner at Milan 
being retained in the Commercial Intclligonco and Statistics department for a period 
of training. Among the plans for tho encouragement of itho economic development 
of the country my Government have, however, now decided to reaumo the programme 
for the appointment of trade commissioners in foreign countries. As a nrst step in 
that direction it has been decided to open tho office of the Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner in Italy as soon as possible and with this object Mr. M. K. Ahuja, who was 
selected for the post in 1931, has been sent to London for a short period of train- 
ing in the High Commissioner’s office before taking charge of his new appointment 
in Italy. The question of the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at other 
places will receive the early consideration of the Government of India. 


Colonization Enquiry Committee’s .Eeport 

‘While still on the subject of affairs which involve contact with tho outer 
world there are two further matters of interest relating to Indians overHoas 
to which I wish briefly to allude. I refer, in the Ikst place, to tho report 
of the Colonization Enquiry Committee appointed by tho Gov<!rrHnwvt 
of the Union of South Africa which was published both in Botdh Africa 
and in this country early in July. Tho Government have beam clomdy 
studying the reactions of public opinion in this country to tho rocommorulations 
of the committee. They have also ascertained the views on the report of the Btand- 
ing Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Lagislaturo. 'riiey 
hope to be able shortly to address the Government of tho Union of South Africa 
on this matter. In formulating their conclusions it will be their endeavour to serve 
the best interests of the Indian community in South Africa. 


Zanzibar Situation 

The second event, to which the hon. members will expect some reference, is the 
situation which has arisen in Zanzibar as the result of recent legislation was con- 
templated and the time available between its introduction and enactment was inade- 
quate for the effects of the various decrees on Indian interests in Zanzibar to be 
adequately studied and represented. Therefore, early this month we deputed an 
officer to Zanzibar to make investigations. On the receipt of Ms report the Gown- 
ment of India will consider what farther action they should take. The hon. mim- 
hers may be satisfied that in this, as in other matters concerning the ligitimato 
interests of the Indian communities overseas, the Government of India win alrivo 
Ineu utmost to uphold them. 
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Labouk Legislation in India 

I now wish to recall to your mind the part that the legislature has played in 
the sphere of labour in continuing to participate in the policy which I and my 
Government have set before us of implementing the recommendations of the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour. In 1933 you passed an important measure which improved 
the benefits received by workmen under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the 
course of this session a still more important advance has been registered by the new 
Factories Bill, the most important feature of which was the reduction in the hours 
of work in factories which work throughout the year from 60 to 54. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the helpful 
attitude of those of you who represent employers’ interests towards this great ame- 
lioration in the condition of workers in organized industries. 

On the industries side this session has to its credit the very serviceable Petro- 
leum Bill. You have now left to the executive Government the important task of 
framing suitable rules under these two acts. The helpful and enlightened spirit 
which has inspired the legislature in passing them will, I have no doubt, beneficially 
affect their detailed administration. 

During the current session you have passed a measure designed to secure ■condi- 
tions of greater safety for an important section of the manual workers of this 
country— I refer to the Indian Dock Labourers Bill which, when it becomes law, 
will give effect in British India to the international coavention concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships, The 
Bill empowers the Government of India to make regulations for the safety of such 
workers and to provide, through a system of proper inspection, for the enforcement 
of those regulations in accordance with standards internationally accepted and 
embodied in the international convention, thus filling a gap in India’s labour legisla- 
tion caused by the non-existence of any regulations which could be said to provide 
adequately for the safety of dock workers while engaged in their admitttedly ^ hazar- 
dous occupation. The Act which has now been placed on the Statute Book is still 
another earnest of India’s desire to conform to the highest standards in her treat- 
ment of labour. 

Our progress in matters connected with industries has not been confined^ to 
legislation. At the sixth Industries Conference, which met shortly before this session 
began, my Government’s proposals for the creation of a central bureau from which 
industrialists, will be able to obtain such information and expert assistance as my 
Government ia cooperation with the Governments of the provinces can place at their 
disposal, met with the unanimous support of the delegates present, I hope to see 
this organization come into being ja the course of the next few months, and though 
it may seem that the beginning which is being made is a small one, I have great 
confidence that we are establishing an institution which will prove of real value in 
promoting the industrial development of this country. The conference also made 
recommendation regarding the principles on which the grants my Government is 
making to assist the handloom weaving and soricultural industries should be utilized. 
Those recommendations have been accepted in their entirety. 

Civil Aviation 

In the field of civil aviation there have recently been important developments. 
As our ground organisation has become inadequate it has been decided to inaugu- 
rate a programme of development from loan funds. Accordingly, we hope to equip 
the Karachi-Baugoon route and the Karachi-Madras route up_ to Modern standards 
within the next few years and we are prepared also to organize on similar lines the 
Calcutta-Bombay and the Karchi-Lahore routes, if these should be opened up 
shortly, as it is much to be hoped they will be. You have just passed an Act, the 

Indian Aircraft Act of 1934, which will enable the Civil Avitation directorate to 

control and encourage effectively this expanding activity. 

Development in Bboadcasting 

I am also glad to announce that we expect to see a similar development 

in broadcasting in the near future. My Government have decided to proceed as 

quickly as possible with the erection of a large transmitting station in Delhi which 
will broadcast entertainment in Urdu and English. This, we hope, will prove to be 
only the first step towards the establishment of a complete system of broadcasting 
coTOxing the whole of India, under which the provinces will have the benefit of an 

16 
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exprcssion of their owa culture in their own literary lanKiWROs with an clement of 
Eoglish programme. 

EOAP DBVEtOPMENT 

Both chambers of tho legiskfeure adopted a resoloiioo Imt scamtm which will 
prolong the life of the road development account. I trust ihitt Htep will he of 
material assistance to the provinces in the development of ihme road 

Oomxm AND lNSttRAN<5K T^AWB 

I take this opportunity to refer to a mate which in of particular iuiercst to 
the commercial public, ft has been decided to xindertake a tmimn of th<» cxiatiug 
company and insurance laws in India at an early date. The law ndafiiig to com* 
panics is that contained in the Indian Companies Act, IlUT This Act is baned on 
the English Companies Act, l908, which has ainee been revised ami replaced by the 
Companies Act oi 1929. Certain proposals lor the amendment of the CKmilng Icgislii- 
lion in India have been brought to the notice of the Government of Iiidtft from time 
to time by local Governments, commercial bodies and indivithmls, Imt it has always 
been thought more desirable to avoid piecemeal legislation ami to await a atiitahio 
opportunity when a thorough overhaul of the Act cx)uld be uiulcrtafctiK The need 
for an early revision of the law has been more keenly felt rotHudly ns n rcstilt of 
the growing industrialization of India and in |)artieular, as is alretuly kmwn to you^ 
there has of late been nauch criticism of the managing agency system. 

In the sphere of insurance law also the need for revised l«*gisIation is fully 
established. The rapid development of insurance busincHS in the country iluring the 
past few years, not only in respect of the number of new eompmucs fomnHl but, 
also, in respect of the forms of insurance activities other than life, c. fire, matino. 
motor and employers’ liability insurance, has created new ciraunmtanccB in which 
the existing law has been found to bo inadequate. T'hc Government of Cmlia have^ 
therefore, arrived at the conclusion that both company and insurance laws should bo 
revised as soon as possible and, as au initial step, it has boon decided to appoint 
Mr, S. 0. Sen, solicitor, as an officer on special duty in the d(‘partment of Gom* 
merce of the Government of India to make a proUminary examination of the wioua 
proposals for amendment received from time to time and to indicate broadly the 
unes on which the revised legislation should be undertaken. 


Ageioultueal Development 

To turn to the wide field of agriculture, which is . still to the masses of India 
their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one of the primary coneerns of 
the Government, hon. members must be aware that the Provincial Economic Oom 
ference which my Government had convened last April reviewed the position of the 
agriculturists frotn the standpoint of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing 
and production. One of tho conclusions reached by the Government of India ate 
consideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible sieps should 
be taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in India was being scientifi- 
cally eo-^ord mated, and whether any action was desirable or feanililo to make such 
co-ordiuation more efficient and more effective. My Government ammlinglv, con- 
vened, with the ready cooperation of local Governments, which I take this OBiior. 
tnnity to acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agricultura. land 
mvenue officers and non-official representatives from the various provmcea last June. 
This conference reviewed exhaustively the position of all the principal crops in India. 

consideration of all the relevant factors, the conference came to the 
satiskctory conclusion that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unseitntifto 
and haphazard lines, but had been well planned* and on the whok achieve 
of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but in the prevailing welter 
of economic uncertainty the conference, if I may say so, wkX held thJ 

vs t".ta »KS ‘s 

Gtojerawent- It is hoped that hy mean^ pSiodtoJ 

1.^1 ta 8,. sas! 
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nroBtrifv T demand is necessary for the 

l^tee of Tndk of s«oli adjustment in a country of the 

^siWo^nf changing needs of the market will be im- 

relevS without the acqmsitioa and maiutenance uptodate of all 


Marketing Of Agricultural Produce 
problem of even greater practical importance to the agriculturist is the 
the advantage. This subject was also discussed in 

Economic Conference where there was general agreement that an 
thA^ develop marketing facilities for agricultural products odered 

tue. best immediate prospect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference concluded. With the help of the 
marketing expert^, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
I Kesearch, a programme of work has been drawn up, which, it is hoped, 
will very shortly bo initiated. ^ ^ ' 


Eanqe of Marketing Activities Must be Wide 

Experience gained elsewhere shows that the range of marketing activities must 
be wide. It must, for example, include the organization of an efficient intelligence 
service in external markets regarding Indian products and the requirements of con- 
sumers, both abroad and in this country. An efficient marketing organization must 
also ensure the grading, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the 
establishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task is the 
undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining the data on which 
future developments can be planned. The initial step, therefore, will be to obtain 
and set out in detail the present system of marketing the more important commo- 
dities, such as wheat and rice, oil seeds plantation and special crops, e. g. tobacco 
and fruit as also dairy products in which term I include livestock. This survey 
will be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also deal with 
inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide an all-India picture 
of existing conditions and a common basis for future progress. The report on each 
prvey will set out in precise technical detail definite suggestions regarding market- 
ing organisation with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of 
producers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be shared 
between the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the intention of my 
Government that at least in the initial stages the cost should be met from central 
revenues so that the urgent task of acertaining the data and formulating a co-or- 
dinated plan of marketing organization should not be delayed by reason of the 
inability of one or more provinces to meet the cost of such investigations. The 

(mestion as to how the cost of the various organizations and activities resulting from 

these surveys should be met will be one of the future consideration on the basis 
of the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted. 

Financial Position of Eailways 

I should like also at this stage to make a brief reference to the financial position 
of our railways. This, as you are aware, has not been all that could have been 
desired during the past two or three years, though in coraparison with most other 
countries throughout the world we may be said to have escaped lightly. The situa- 
tion this financial year shows much better prospects. ’Our earnings are better by over 
Es. one and three-fourth crores than they wore for the same period of last year. 
In the nature of things we may expect setbacks, but I am optimistic enough to 
think that these, if any, will be temporary and that the increased prosperity of our 

railways is at least an indication of a general revival of trade and commerce through- 
out the country. c 


Opening op Yizagapatam: Harbour 

As you are no doubt aware I had the privilege of performing the formal opening cere- 
mony on December 19 last of the Yizagapatam harbour. The development of the harbour 
has been proceeding steadily and with the improved facilities, which it is the constant aim 
of the administration to provide, it will, it is hoped, be possible in the not very distant 
future, to open the harbour to vessels of much larger dimensions than can be acco- 
mmodated at present. There has already been a subBtantial increase both in the 
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number of steamers calling and in the quantity of cargo liandled at tlin port, and, 
as improved facilities become available, it will, it is confidently hoptHl, attract an 
ever-growing volume of traffic in the future. Vi/^agapaiam iiarbmir Hiipplies a long- 
felt need for a safe anchorage for ocean-going traHic on the cast coast of India 
between Calcutta and Madras and should assist greatly in the devcIoptiKnit of a 
hinterland rich in natural resources by providing for its produce a convenient outlet 
to the markets of the worldi 


Civil Disobedience 

On the two last occasions on which I have addressed you I have OJcprcHScd the 
belief that the march of events would gradually carry the huiderH of the civil dis- 
obedience movement further and further away from the sterile niethoils of m'gation 
and obstruction. A year ago I claimed that events of the last few months Inul fully 
borne out that belief. Civil diBobedicncc at that time maintained a prcHUuious cxih- 
tonce and there were signs that the popular judgment' had idready condemned it; 
Duriag_ the whole of the last 12 months that feeling has grown and spread and 
finally in April last the author of this subversive movement which was sUrltuI in 
1930 and renewed at the beginning of 1932 advised all OongrcBStnen to suBpend civil 
resistance for Swaraj as distinct from specific grievaaees, A Hith^ this lulvhu) 
was confirmed by the Working Committee of Otingress which at the same time 
adopted the constitutional policy at one time regarded as wholly futile by many 
Congress leaders of entering the Icgislaturofl. I was myself away from India during 
f^®„<^oncludiDg stage of theao events but the policy announeed by the (Government 
of India on June 6, 1934, had my full approval. That policy hns biim criticised 
quarters as half-hearted and ungonerouH hut, as 1 said in my speech in 
this House m September, 1932, wo should bo failing in our (Inly if wt! did not 
ensure to of our ability not merely that civil diBobedicuco was lirought to 

an end but tiiat there should bo no chance of reviving it. 

Thus though the ban on purely Congress organizations was removed wo could 
not take the risk of allovnng freedom to those more revolutionary orgaulzatfoim 
which weie distinofc from Congress though working at one time morn or Ichh in 
close association which its objects : still less could wo give up the Hpcidal powers 
nin rt-intn nccessary for dealing with the movement ami whitdi had 

Wraiifoyr*!! Governments by the Acts of this Icgi«lnturo or the provincial 

Mcn, I hopc, finally on ft lie civil illLlmlkmm 
of the objects of the policy which I indicated in Hepteniher, llKigt 
bv^the^ Govern mpnt Tn ^ ^ attribute BO much to the action taken 

TpKrot 

<?' “ «nn><‘«ninK «.«1 

I thfik tCuffhmif Jhn tovo utioiiarv mothodH. Tlic.r*) iH now, 

car iift 

I Lave tLe confident hope that civil disobedience will not or cannot be revived 

Impeovembnt in Tbkkokibt Situation 

cane's Cnd“ iflfcS ‘‘ot\"’n^ 

country devote themselves to the ta^k in a snirit nf Lv Ihoughfc in tlio 
again I can chronicle a farther improvement in^fhe £*/ Oima 

incidents such as the dastardiraC nn ^ in Bengal hufc 

that the terrorist organisation tlouEfa on Audernou nhow 

in some places and that we “reTot^^ferfr^ i« "till "trong 

they take the form of attacks on Government S outraROB whether 

on persons wholly unconnected witt QovwumorU Tith thn nti? / attackB 

to keep the movement alive. But that attack on a f ^ obtaining fundi 

wholly unsuccessful, undoubtedly had the effeAf* of profiMutially 

terrorism as perhaps nothing else could havf rfni 'ST'"*?, oP'nion against 
(Wdemnation of the cult of assassinatinn rt # called forth from all sidea 

the last few months has Ln Z? w satisfactory feature of 

against terrorism would be welcomed in manv aufar*t6rB°wi«f«°« ® deflnito stand 
have bfeen regarded as anti-nSion«l ThI i« the past it might 

1«W h.™ Med, 6, Urge ■«,, l.gl.fgrrtia 
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considered necessary for dealing with this evil and you gentlemen of the central 
Legislature have also accepted the legislation which we had to put before you to 
supplement the local Acts but outside the legislature also public opinion is streng- 
thening and I trust that the appeal recently issued by leaders of all shades of 
opinion in Bengal and the conference which they are sum mooing will result m 
practical steps being taken to create a healthier atmosphere in Bengal and to Pre- 
vent the youth of the province from being contaminated with these dangerous ideas, 
lu this they will, I know, receive all possible support from his Excellency Sir John 
Anderson and his Government who recognise that legislation "^and police action will 
not by themselves eradicate this hideous evil. Public opinion alone can do that and 
I am glad to see that so many of those in a position to guide that opinion in Bengal 
have now realised their responsibilities and have come forward openly with construc- 
tive suggestions for the protection of the youth of their province from the insidious 
approaches of the terrorists by providing them with wider opportunities of useful 
service for their country. 

Silver Jubilee Oe King’s Accession 

Next year we shall be celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of his Majesty the King Emperor and I have received and accepted an in- 
vitation from his Majesty’s Government to send "certain official representatives from 
India to join in the celebration in London. My Government are now in communi- 
cation with local Governments and rulers of Indian States as to the best and most 
fitting manner in which this auspicious occasion should be recognised m India. 
The King-Emperor has been pleased to intimate that it is his Majesty’s desire that 
celebrations should be on a basis and that his Majesty’s subjects should, wherever 
practicable, have the opportunity of observing the occasion near their homes. It is 
his Majesty’s express wish also that celebrations should be as simple as is possible 
and that all undue expenditure should be avoided. I feel sure that when the time 
comes the princes and people of India will loyally comply with his Majesty’s wishes 
and at the same time join with their fellow citizens throughout the length and 
breath of the British Empire in celebrating :tbe silver jubilee of our beloved 
sovereign’s reign. 

Coming Eeforms 

I think you may expect me to give some account of the impressions I have 
brought back here as a result of my two months’ visit to England and of the 
general atmosphere towards the reforms scheme which has been under consider- 
ation for some years and is now reaching its final stages. It will, I am 
sure, bo obvious to you all knowing Parliamentary procedure, as you do, that it 
would not be possible for me to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament is likely to contain, nor 
again can I set your minds at rest as to the date of publication of the report for 
no final dec’sion had been reached on that point when I left. As you know the 
committee has dispersed for the summer recess, but will reassemble early in Oct. 
in order to carry its work to completion before Parliament is prorogued. During 
my short stay at home I had many opportunities of meeting and having discussions 
with all sorts and conditions of people, with members of Houses of Parliament, 
with those interested in trade and commerce and business in India and with many 
others, both men and women, who, for one reason or another, were keenly interested 
in Indian affairs. The general impression I have brought back with me is that the 
feeling amongst my countrymen in England is full of goodwill and sympathy for 
the natural aspirations of Indians in regard to political advance. A deep sense of 
the responsibility was moreover evident on all sides in the general anxiety to obtain 
first hand information from those of us who have had the most recent experience 
of the affairs and conditions in this country. I should like to add that I came back 
with feelings of the keenest appreciation which, I am sure, will be shared by every 
member of both our legislative chambers and by the public outside, of the untiring 
labours which the members of the Joint Select Committee ‘have freely and readily 

f iven during the 15 months to secure a proper solution of the great problem of 
ndian reforms. 

An Assurance 

One assurance I confidently give you. When the new Constitution Bill is passed 
into law you may rely on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying into 
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eff€ct, as!expedifciou8ly as possible, the intentions of Parliament as expressed^ in the 
Act. I have spoken of the responsibility of my countrymen at this present juncture, 
but we who live and work hero and who have position and iniluence in the public 
life of this country have a ^reat responsibility too durinir the corainp: months. It will 
be our duty to guide public opinion in the highest interests of all classes of our 
people. 

Let us put aside all racial feelings, if such still exist, 'let us Ixdicvc in each 
other 8 mneerity of purpose to continue working towards tho fulfilment of our 
cherished hopes for the welfare and advancement of this country, T would ask you 
to look around the world at the present time and amid all tho troubles, anxiolies 
and possmle dangers that we see in many countries and in diverse lands, we can 
proudly feel that within the territories of the British Empire conditions arc both 
sound and stable and that we are slowly and steadily recovering from the world 
depression which has so seriously affected us all. 

J? or the greater part of ray public life I have served the British Kmpire in its 
outward parts and far the greatest number of years of that life have Ixxm spent in 
tms country which I have always looked upon as ray second empire hornt'. During 
mat lue 1 have become more and more convinced that it is by the inilueiice ami 
^ampie of the friendship and close cooperation within our empire that we shall 
more and more exercise and inhuonce in securing peace and goodwill in what is 
distracted and unsettled world. With this in my mind let my last 
of this Parliament boa heartfelt prayer that 
destiny were brought togothiu long yimrs ago to work 
ffifl ivn; I future, and parittmlarly in 

f that Iio bjsforo us, Providence should guide ub to still secure the 

fnr those political hopes and aspirations which many of uh have striven 

lor many years, 

Indian Navy (Disoipline) Bill (Contd.) 

^-‘Wnhy moved oonsideration of the Bill providing 
hJ fnf Discipline Act to the Indian Navy as reported 

f/fl committee. He emphasised that the Hole prineiplo uudcrlying 

tAv flni change in designation and would not commit the House 

Tndifln^no^^r Strengthening or equipment of the 

and would be indirectly to iucreaHo ilia statUN 

forces m step taken to provide adcHiuate 
When defence of Indians ports and sluppiug. 

Government wmilTn^nrcf further advance in this direction the 

reemlafA ^ regards Indianisation, they would 

Se were one Indian to two British officers. At present 

14 ofacers ^ serving with the squadron. But. they would soon have 

nuXr of iho last debate on this bill there has hmm a 

not £ over bv employed for purposes in India alone and 

upon*^v^ich^th^^*^Sn?ipf^^^^^ expenditure over the royal marine 

3 8pentl5 lakhs. Why not take the’'"' ' ' ’ ^ ’ 

recruitment to obtain 

present fate of Indianisatioii was a comouflage, 

7 w ‘J®bato followed in which Messrs, Jadhav Q, F, Binah Ramm fnm 
in \hl fhe Army See rotary for his friendly attitudii 

on the persLnel the benefit which the bill would confer 

O- Jo, ,» A "StoS™.™! mSm£” 

laoi by the Governmont bad exoeedod that 

he SualSKrS when aaore than 14 offleera wottld 

tfe proportion of re and conaider the question of Inoreasiog 

•tori «4 <I» Ml ™ wd ZiSf SJSi: r£‘S™£.'%';5U“‘' 


luiulfcuro over inn royai marine 
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the most suitable men ? Tho 
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Public Accounts Committee Eepoet 

30lli. AUGUST Questions over, the Public Accounts Committee’s Report for 
the year 1932-33 was next discussed. Mr. Das criticised the huge expenditure of 
the London Stores Department, and wanted its expenditure to diminish with the 
increasing work for the Indian Stores Department in India under the rupee tender 
system. Referring to the Capitation Tribunal Report, he quoted the London audit- 
or’s report, and said that the net result was nil. Why should India pay the 
capitation charge at all for the army occupation in India ? 

Mr, P. M. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways, said that the Government 
were considering the question of abandoning or retaining the concession to military 
traffic, and it was hoped that <vould be settled before the next budget was intro- 
duced. The question of amalgamation of State railways was receiving the Government’s 
attention. Sir Frank Noyce said that the only charge against the departments under him 
was that the London Stores Department was too expensive. He showed that with 
the decrease of business done by that department, their working expenses had 
also considerably gone down. The reduction of expenditure was not in propotion 
with the reducton in business, as the London Department was doing the work of 
assisting the Indian Department in making purchase. The amalgamation of the 
Loudon and the Indian Departments was hound to occur sometime, but just now 
there were some difficulties in the way. 

Then Sir James Qrigg moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 7 
lakhs be granted as the first instalment towards expenditure involved in removal 
of the Pusa Agricultural Institute to Delhi. Mr, Q-aya Prasad Singh made a long 
speech opposing the proposal and quoted extensively from newspapers, showing 
that the scheme involved a huge cost. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

Slst. AUGUST ;—The Assembly met to-day to conclude its session and discuss 
the case of the salt industry and receive the report of the Ottawa Committee. 

Ottawa Committee’s Repobt* 

Sir Joseph Bhore presented the Assembly Committee’s report on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment and amendment to rules. Thereafter he made the promised statement regard- 
ing India’s position in respect of exchange restrictions in Germany. He was asked 
further questions on it by Mr. Mody, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr, Iseogy. Sir Joseph 
Bhore’s statement and replies stated that Germany had taken restriction measures 
in self-defence, that there was no information that India had been discriminated 
against and that if information which had been called for showed that discrimina- 
tion was made against India, the Government of India would do everything in their 
power to see that such discrimination was removed, (Applause). Sir Joseph Bhore 
further added that the restrictions seemed so far to have affected the exports of 
comparatively minor (?) importance and not affected commodities like cotton, jute 
rice, raw hides, skin and oilseeds. The Government of India had also asked for 
information as to how India stood in relation to the recent exchange agreement 
between Germany and the United Kingdom. The Commerce Member thou^t that 
the Indian Trade Commissioner at‘ Hamburg had not been able to inform them of 
the developments as these had been too rapid. Sir Joseph Bhore agreed to keep the 
trading community informed of whatever information the Government received from 
time to time. 

Transfer of Agricultural Research Institute 

The House started discussion on the grant regarding the transfer of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute to Delhi. Maulana Shafi Daudee vehemently objected to 
the transfer and emp|iasised that better research work could be conducted at Pusa 
than near noisy Delhi. Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachari strongly supported the 
transfer but wanted the Government to be merciful to the province of Bihar and 
Orissa which had suffered in other directions as well, namely, earthquake and flood. 

The discussion on the salt resolution having been postponed, the Assembly 
session concluded at four o’clock iu the afternoon and the members shook hands 
with the president who wished them all good luck. The session was then adjourned 
sine die. 


^ For the text of the report see paste under section “India Abroad,” 
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WINTER SEBSION^OALOmTA'^mh to 22niL DEO EMBER im 
REDtJCriOlSf OF Eleotkicjity Batkb 

The winter session of the Ben^jjal Legislative (louncil mmnmml at Cklcntta 
on the 10th. December 1934, with the Ihn:ble Bir Marimaiha Nath Roy ahomlkury 
in the chair. The day was devoted to the diHcnHHion of non-ofllcuU rwolu* 
tions. After several members were sworn in, the President;, on behalf of the Hoiist*, 
congratulated His Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential eHeapi', from the 
hands of two assasins in the Lobong Race Oourso ii few months ago luui c'xpreH- 
sed abhorrence and the strongest possible condemnation of terroristic methouH and 
terroristic crimes. ^ r ^ 

The House disposed of only one resolution of Mr. N, A. BasUf recommenthng to 
the Government to constitute forthwith an Advisory Board for the province niuler 
section 35 of the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, emnsisting of not more than five 
members, two of whom shall bo elected by the non-o(licinI nunnhers of the Legisla- 
tive Council and one by the Corporation of Calcutta. The Idem of the appointmcait 
of such a Board got support from all sections of the Tlottso and was uitimai^'Iy 
carried in an amended form in which the portion relating to the porsotuud of the 
Board was deleted. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. N, K, Basu said that since the passing of the Act 
electrical operations in the province had increased by leaps and ^bounds, hut no 
advisory board had been set up till now. It was now time that an advisory board 
should be set up. So far as Calcutta was concerned there was a great deal of clis- 
eatief action and discontent regarding the rate at which electricity was being supplied 
to the consumers. The speaker had seen a poster which said that electricity wa« 
cheaper in Calcutta than anywhere else in the world. But they were to consi<Ier 
whetner the rate was cheap enough for the poorest people in the world. For soma 
time past they had controversies in the press and muen ink had been split over the 
matter but it remained where it was. It was for the Council to determine whether 
an advisory board should be appointed to go into those questions or not. 

His submission was that the advisory board appointed by the Government would 
certainly exert a moral pressure and if it was found that the rate could be reduced 
with a reasonable margin of profit for the company, the speaker saw no reason why 
it should not be done. In Europe and the United States profits of all the publia- 
utility companies were not allowed to indulge in profiteering. The profit of the 
company was, on paper, about 15 per cent, last year on their so-called sharcH. Even 
if it were 15 per cent, that was too much. 

It had been suggested, proceeded Mr. Basu, that the attack by the Indian proas 
upon the Electric Supply Corporation was due to the fact that it was a British 
company. It might be partially true. They know that all the huge profits made 
by the Corporation were sent out of the country, not a farthing being spent for the 
benefit of the children of the soil. It had been not only suggested nut proclaimed 
to the world that the rates of the Electric Supply Corporation were lowest in the 
world. But an important factor lost sight of was that labour as well as coal were 
cheaper here. Besides, if the Electric Supply Corporation persisted in maintaining a 
top-heavy administration, taking its cue from the Government of Bengal thoro WM 
no reason why the consumers should suffer for it. Ho understood that there was a 
consultative committee, but he did not know what its functions wore. 

He concluded by saying that in the^ interest of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation as well as the electric companies in the mofussil and in th© Interest of 
the consumers, the constitution of such a committee* which had boon long overdue# 
should be approved of, ^ ^ 

Mr. H T, Homan said that the consultative committee had been in exlfitenoe for 
a number of years. It consisted of representatives from the Bengal Chamber ol 
Commerce, Calcutta Trades Association, Howrah municipality, mofussil municipali* 
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ties, Calcutta Corporation and also a member of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration. Except one, namely, the representative of mofussil municipalities, all the 
other members were elected by the bodies they represented. Their duties were to 
enquire into all matters aifecting the operation of the company. They held an 
enquiry recently into the allegations which found expression in the Press concern- 
ing the affairs of the Electric Supply Corporation and they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the allegations were unfounded and that their rates of charges were 
intrinsically low and reasonable. At the time of the investigation, Mr. N. R. Sarcar 
represented the Calcutta Corporation on the Committee. As regards the dividend 
paid to the ordinary shareholders, Mr. Homan said that it was 9X% ^^^^d not 15 per 
cent, as stated by Mr. N. K. Basu. Proceed ing.jMr. Homan said that labour and coal 
formed a negligible fraction of the total costs of the Electric Corporation. He 
admitted that labour and coal were cheaper in India, but the machinery, tools and 
plants for the generation of electricity had got to be imported from foreign countries 
and this involved considerable expenditure. He was not opposed to the formation 
of the Board and ho thought that this would go a long way towards clearing up 
misunderstandings that had boon created. What he wanted was that the Board 
should be impartial and judicious. 

The Honshu Sir John Woodhead, replying, said that from the 1st January, 1935, 
the rate was going to be reduced to 2 as. 6 ps. per unit and he thought that it would 
be the lowest rate in India. He accepted the principle underlying the suggestion 
but did not consider that the idea of one advisory board for the whole of the 
Province was a practical proposition. As regards the second part of the resolution 
relating to the personnel of the Board, the Hon’ble Member was of opinion that the 
Government should have a free hand in the matter of selection of the members of 
the Board. 

After Mr. iV. IC Basu had replied the resolution was carried as stated. 

Court Fees (Bekgal Amend.) Bill 1934 

DECEMBER —A vigorous attack;on the Court-fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
1934 which aimed at putting a stop to the frequent evasion of the existing provisions 
of the law relating to court-fees, resulting in loss of large sums of money due to 
Government, was led by Mr. N. ST. Basu at the Council to-day. 

Opposing the reference of the bill to a select committee, Mr. N. K. Basu said 
that the statement of Objects and Reasons of the bill very effectively concealed the 
idea which was prominent througout the bill, that the court-fees were to bo enhanced 
most outrageously. ‘T say advisedly’’ said Mr. Basu, ^‘that the effect of the bill will 
be to reduce civil litigation in the country and the (jlovcrnment would be killing the 
hen that lays the golden eggs.” The principle of the bill was wrong. The sale of 
justice was something which was hateful— something which was unknown either to 
Hindu or Muslim jurisprudence. The effect of this bill would be to make price of 
justice as high as possible, higher than the litigating public probably could stand. 
In their own interest the Government should see that litigation was not made more 
costly to the people. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that some of the District Judges to whom the bill 
was referred for their opinion, though not called upon to express any opinion on 
the policy of the bill, went out of their way to say that the time was inopportune 
for the introduction of a bill of this character. In 1922 when the court-fees were 
enhanced, it ^ was expressly stated by the highest authority in the land that the 
money so realised from the sale of civil Justice would be spent for the uplift of 
the people and that as soon as there was a chance of the jute tax being restored 
to the province the enhancement would bo withdrawn. But what did they find 
now ? At a time when some portion of the jute tax had at least bben promised to 
Bengal, Government chose to introduce a bill of this character. If there were 
evasions of the existing provisions of the law relating to court-fees— the speaker 
did not think there were many— -the resources of the Government ought to be 
ample and sufficient for the purpose of preventing that. The effect of a piece of 
legislation of this nature would, the speaker remarked, go to create dishonest 
people. What it would do was to prevent honest people who could not live in 
amity with his co-sharers from coming to court. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Sir B. L. Mitter, Member-in-charge of 
the bill, contradicted the statement maao by Mr. Basu that the cases of evasion 
were not many. The Hon’ble Member cited facts and figures to show that the 
eases of such evasion i were numerous. The primary object of the bill was to 
17 
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prevent such evasion. As regards tho maeliiut‘ry io lio W't up to (hucci hucIi cnHcs 
of evasion, Goverument would bo prepared to aceept in the Hc'lect Cooiiiiiittee if 
any better machinery was suggcHted, 

Discussing the objeclB of the Bill the Iteveiiue hleniinT alhulttl Io Mr. IhiHtdH 
reference to the restoration of tho Jute tax to lUmgal .and saul that the tax was 
offered certain rigid conditions. Tho npoakt'r read tsxtriietH fnuo Hit 
Schuster’s speech in the Lcgialativo AsHomhly \vhor<^ tht' Fnianee l\!endHT of tho 
Government of India in announcing tho roHtoratiou of a portion of liu' jtifo tnx to 
Bengal stated that Bengal must try to help luu’Htdf nnd rt'hahiiitnu^ her fuiiUieeB, 
Even with the restoration of a portion of the jut.a lax Ihmival <miuI< 1 not hafauoo 
her budget. There was a gap. They must try to fulfil tlu* (OtiditioiiH ntid fill up 
the gap to the beat of their ability. If as a result of this uieasuK^, somo nddiiioind 
revenue came to the Government, tho Bpeaker thought it was up to ilu^ Founoil to 
help the Government to get tho same. 

The motion for rcferenco of tho bill to a Select conuiutttHi to report by the 
end of January, 1935, was pressed to a division and ciirricd l»y (19 to I! I voti*s. 

Bengal Wokkeus’ rnoTEOTiON Bill 1031 

On the motion of Sir John ]Vood}ma(l tho Oouucil unaniiuoiiHly diaddod to 
refer the Bengal Worker’s Protection Bill, 19.34 to a Seh'id, to report by 

December 13, 1934. The object of the bill was etleetiv<4y to pno'etit llui hrsittliug 
of industrial establishments and similar premiscH by profesnioual luouey-IeudcrH for 
the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on ihc wages of wtudemen 
employed therein. The bill if passed into an Act would, in tlu‘ first iiiHliuiec, lie 
made applicable to industrial areas, such as, CuIciUia, tho 24-BarganuH, llooghly 
and Howrah. ^ ^ 


Bengal Cmn Coukth Amknd. Bill 

Amendment) Bill, 19, M. Iho Bill aimed at amondiiif!; the (livil (!iiur(n Act, ho that 
individual selected Munsiffs of capacity and experieuco miglit bt* vcHbHt on tho 
rec^me^tion of the HiRh Court with power to try oriftinat hiiIih up lo Ihc vnltio 
Si ft and that the bmall CauHcs Court inriHdii'tion Hhontd he rumwl in mo 
of selected munsiffs and subordinate judges to Ks, 500 and Rb. 1500 roHpeclively. 

Oalctjtta Impkovement Amend. Bii.r. 19:14 
Bilf inkoduced the QalcutUi Improvement (Amendment) 

1911 \o as to nrS tJalcutta tniproveinenl Act, 

lyxi, 80 as to proviciQ that Government may from imie to time fit thn n# 

interest by notifications, subject to a maximum rate of 6 pw oini " 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 19;!4 

Bill® introduced tho Gidentta Municipal (Araendmonl) 

MuniS Ac? Vl do™ rtat™' that tho Oaleutta 

gt TkZTi. 3 s'ZkSrt” S' s' 

of weeivo primary ducation Th ‘ Tw 

Bjenqal Mdiiammadan|Mareiage8 Bill 

Bill: 193? Divorces Begistration (Amendment) 

session oi the Council, was passed by fho HousJ whieh^SldVoumd^ 
nr KidDEEPUB DoOK LABOUR StRUCE 

motion 'mov€?by*M?l?^^aLrycf to ^dlsra'sf rejected lo-dny the adjournment 
created by the strike of the iabourors^at *r.° ®®'OU8 situation 

the motion, made a long speech in\hfl'i>oi',rfn'^?f introducing 

stake and emphasised tfegrLvances of thTworfafiJ^-ru^t ^ 

last resort of the worker, “it is afl;6r°har.,!L2ifi«‘ pointed oat, i$ tho 

!««. tl«l h.™ t„. t.to'SSfXf 
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representations of the dock workers for increased wages and reduced hours had 
been turned down by the Stevedores Association for a fairly long time and how 
the dock had explored almost all avenues of an honourable settlement before taking 
the fateful step. The workers, he continued, were poor and they were not supported 
by anybody in their very moderate and reasonable demands. He regretted the 
Government attitude of absolute neutrality, which was one more or less of uncon- 
cern, in the face of the apparent need of the workers for relief. This, he said, was 
the 17th day of the strike and about fifteen thousand workers were going helpless. 
Surely, it was for the Government to take definite steps, where so many people 
were concerned. Government, however, had done nothing ; nor had the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, which represented the shipping interests which was one of 
the parties afiected by the strike, done anything. He wondered why there was a 
Labour Commissioner for Bengal. 

The attitude of the shipping companies with regard to the dock strikers’ strike 
was explained by Mr^ A. R, E. Lockhart. He defended the action of the firms of 
shipowners in supporting the stevedores. He held that this attitude of theirs was 
justified and announced that they were pr(iparcd to consider sympathetically the 
grievances of the workers if they returned to work. He. however, made it plain 
that neither the shipowners, nor the stevedores were ready to outer into negotiations 
with the Calcutta Port and Dock Workers’ Union. This decision, he said, did not 
mean that they were opposed to genuine trade unionism, but that they were not 
prepared to admit the l^ort and Dock Workers' Union as a genuine trade union. 
Several other speakers also addressed the House in favour and against the motion. 

StV John VToodfieadj intervening in the debate, explained the Government attitude 
had been that in matters of trade dispute it was better that the grievances at issue 
should be settled by parties themselves He was not without hopes that there was 
an amicable way out of the situation. Ho referred to the fact that the stevedores 
had announced that they were prepared to investigate into the grievances of the 
workers if they returned to work. The workers, on the other hand,^ were not pre- 
pared to return to work before grievances had been redressed. Sir John Wood- 
head added^ that in order to facilitate the temptation of the deadlock he was prepared 
to give this assurance to the House that if they returned to work and if within 
twenty one days of such return no settlement is reached between employers and 
employees, the Government will appoint a court of enquiry under section 3 of the 
Trade Disputes Act. 

WomaNG OF Land Moetgage Banks 

13th. DECEMBER :~On the motion of the Hon’ hie Naivab K. G. if. Faroqui the 
Council approved of the action of the Government in undertaking, in order to pro- 
vide the capital required for working of the Land Mortgage Banks which have been 
or will be registered under the Co-operative Societies’ Act, 1913 (IX of 1913), for the 
provision of long term credit to its constituent members, the liability involved in the 
guarantee of the interest on debentures of a total value not exceeding 12 and a half 
lakhs to be raised by the Financing Bank for the entire period for which the deben- 
tures are made current, the rate of interest for the debentures to be so issued 
during the succeeding twelve months being previously determinable every year by 
the Government before the Issue of such debentures. 

In inviting the Council to approve the action of the Government, the Hon’ble 
Minister referred to his budget speech last March when he announced Government’s 
decision to establish five Land Mortgage Banks as an experimental measure on co- 
operative lines in selected centres for the provision of long-period capital on easy 
terms to agriculturists. Since then these Banks had already been established and 
this motion was now for the purpose of giving guarantee by Government to the 
interests on debentures of a total value not exceeding Rs. 12 and a half lakhs to 
be raised for financing these Land Mortgage Banks during the entire period of 
their currency. 

The rate of interest on the debentures to be issued from time to time would be 
determined by Government for every year at the time. The lending rate to the 
agriculturists would depend on the rate on which it was found possible to float the 
debentures while a certain addition would have to be made to cover the cost of 
expenses of these banks, contribution to Reserve Bank, and the like. It would be 
conceded, argued the Hon’ble Minister, that the rate of interest which might be 
thus charged would only be very reasonable but would be much below the prevailing 
market rates iu the province. 
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PnnniiiHinn' i-hfl Hoii’ble Minister pointed out that these five hanks lycre by way 
of an sueh ban ke. would naturally 

multiBlv until there was at least one such bank for overy Hiib-diviHuni. 

Kir to sp^^ the motion Nawah Musharaf /kmmn^ Bdection 

of the site of the banks. His sn^rjrcBtion was that tlu'se bauks shouhl been 

located in head quarters of each Division and that iimtead of givuiK dH'He and a 
half lakhs to five districts it should have been givmi to twdy<'. chstriclH. ^ 

Dr. Naresh Ohandra Sen-Qupta thoufijht that (hwernmtmi were niimiOK a gr(m| 
risk in initiating the scheme at the present moment wlieti tijo of liiiul 

suffered a landslide. What were the safeguards, ho asked, that hml proimHnl to 
ensure the success of the scheme ? lie thought that the Dijbt (tiuicdiaium Hciumio 
have formed a part of the present scheme, ? xr « 

Eeferring to the criticism of the selection of the site oftho Irnnks I\Ir. i. W. Bmu 
said that it was after a very careful Burvey that the (ov he ir4ablmbjneut 

in the first instance, of five banks in different plaeeH hud btHui mi(>p!e 1. f t nuiht be 
remembered that the object oftho Government was to lu^p nnudl fudd^u's ^ 
had very few friends to help or support tlunn. One very nueful feat mo cu tho 
scheme was that the period of repayment was not one or two yearn imt ii wouht 

extend to twenty or twenty live years. . . . , , r i- i 

Mr, P. Banmrjee thought that the scheme was a stop m tlic ngdit dtrcuiicm niui 
congratulated the Hon’blo Minister for initiating it. 

Mr Shanti Behhareswar Hoy dealt with what ho deBcnfjed ns the * conshtutumal 
aspect of tha question’’, The point that ho wanted to raise was thiH. wImSIut it 
was within the province of tho local Government to fincur any bauiuiy as had 
been suggested in the motion. , ^ . * • » * 

Mr. J. D, F. Hodge, Secretary, Agncnlture and fadusiry Department, said that 
the selection of the s'ito was maclo under a very careful nwiew of tho |urntion luid 
it was guided almost entirely by tho success that the people of the, varoms dtHirmts 
attained in working tho existing co-operativo institutionH, As la'gards tho (pieHlioti 
of safeguards, the speaker had thought that tho (Jovernment W(m!<l b<^ atta«’ki‘d tho 
other way about and would bo charged with having put loo many HufeguatalH. Ifo 
assured the House that ample safeguards had been tirovidod in the sehc!iiic to ciiBuro 
its successful working. The motion was carried unanimouHly. 

Wact Ofpioeb 

On the motion of Eordhh Khan Bahadur Aziztd lUq, tlm I fmtse n])prov{‘(l the 
Government’s proposal to advance the cost, to be tecovex'ed froni thi*. Wnkf Fuuil 
when formed, of a Special Officer and necessary staff which Govt'rnmttni prepoHO to 
appoint to make a survey of Wakf proport ios existing at the date of (‘ointnenomncnt 
of the Bengal Wakf Act, 1934, with a view to estimating tho extent of the inct)mo 
which is likely to be derived from tho contribntiotm payable under the Art and the 
rate which should be fixed for suoh contributions. 

Bengal Wokkmen’b PnoTEcmoN Bill 

Mr. D. Gladding, Secretary of tho Finance Department, prcsentocl iijn nq)ort of 
the Select Committee which was appointed by the 1 Iouh(^ on Tuenday last, to report 
on the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Bill 1934 which aim at preventing the reco- 
very of debt from certain classes of workmen by besotting their place of work. The 
Bill provides that '‘whoever loiters at or near any mirm, dock, wharf or jetty , rail- 
way station or yard ; or promises whereon any manufacturing process is mtvkd on 
in such manner or in such circumstances as to afford just grounds for suspicion 
that he is so loitering with a view to recover any debt from any workman employed 
in such mme, dock, wharf, jetty, railway station or yard or premisem Bled I bo putush- 
able with impnsonment which may extend to six months or with lines or both.” 

ihe only change made by the Select Gommittoo was that tho offeneo nhoulcl foe 
bailable. There wore three minutes of dissent. Dr. Naresh Chandra Soudlupta 
opined that the scope of tho Bill was unduly narrow. Mr, IT. 8. Buhrawardyi In 
expressed the opinion that the bill did not go far enough 
• • Roy Chowdhury, in his minute of dissent, was opposed to tho 
majority decision that the offence should be bailable. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bill 

On the motion of Honshu Bir B. B* Mitt&r the Council passed clanacs two and 
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three of the Bengal Alluvial Lands (Amendment) Bill, 1934 and was considering 
clause four of the Bill, when the House adjourned. 

Estates Partition Amend. Bill 

DECEMBER i—Eight non-official bills were dealt with by the Council to-day 
which lasted for forty-five minutes. 

Mr. Kisho7'i Mohaii Ghaudhury moved that the Estates Partition (Amendment) 
Bill 1933 be referred to a select committee. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. 0. M, Martin, Secretary to the 
Revenue Department, said that Govornmont would not oppose the reference of the 
Bill to a Bolect committoe. Govern mimt had carefully considered the opinions 
received, and while not accepting in full the principle of the Bill they agreed that 
a case had been made out for the amendment of section 82 of Estates Partition Act, 
1897 and possibly for its revision. 

The House unanimously agreed to refer the Bill to a select committee with 
instructions to submit their report by December 31, 1934. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill, it is pointed out that in 
partitioning an estate under the Bengal Estates Partition Act, (Act V of 1897) rent- 
free or kkhraj land cannot be partitioned without the consent of all the proprietors. 
Generally, such consent is not secured and the result is such land is kept ‘‘ejmali’^ 
and the proprietors of the partitioned estates are to realise cesses according to their 
respective shares in the parent estate. These proprietors are to pay the cesses to 
Government, whether they may be able to realise or not. Realisation of cesses by 
these proprietors becomes an impossibility in many cases, and the small co-sharer 
proprietors are put to much inconvenience and loss. It is, therefore, proposed by 
this Bill^ to have such lands partitioned without the consent of the parties concerned 
along with the partition of the parent estate. 

Calcutta Municipal Bill 

Mr. P. BanerjoG moved that the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment No. II) Bill 
1933, be referred to a select committee with instruction to submit their report by 
January 30, 1935. 

The Bill aims at amending the Act so as to allot one seat to the Bengal Bus 
Syndicate and 9 seats for the representatives of Labouring classes and to make 
plural constituencies into singular ones. Mr. Bancrjee hoped that Government 
would agree to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

On behalf of Govornmont, Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy moved by way of amend- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon by the 15th 
March 1935. The Hon'blo Minister pointed out that his motion was really a motion 
for re-circulation because this Bill was circulated in August, 1933. But he found 
that the Calcutta Corporation had aot given their opinion on it. The Calcutta 
Corporation was vitally interested in this matter and it would bo very unfortunate 
if they went in for legislation amending the Calcutta Municipal Act without having 
the opinion of that body. 

Mr. Banerjee accepted the re-circulation motion, which was unanimously carried 
hij the House. 

Union Boards Bill 

Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das introduced and moved for reference to a 
select committee the Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1934. The 
Bill provides for the extension of the term of office of members of Union Boards 
from three to four years. Provision had also been made for the intervention of Civil 
Courts in the election disputes, while the minimum franchise qualifications had been 
lowered and education qualifications had been included amongst the qualifications 
for the franchise. Provision had also been made to disqualify persons convicted of 
offences involving moral turpitude from being members of Union Boards. The 
power of Union (jourts had been enlarged so as to enable them to try suits for 
damage by cattle trespass. Union Boards had been empowered to undertake and 
carry out measures for the improvement and development of cottage industries and 
to enjoy requisite staff for the purpose. 

Moving hy way of amendment that the iBill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by 1st April 1935, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy informed the House that 
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Government were considering to place shortly b»‘forc the i louse a Bill to aint'iul the 
Bengal Village Self-Government Act with a view to remove Bonie ol the auomalioH, 
Keplying to a query of Eai Bahadur K, 0. Banerjee, the Ihu'hlr. Mini,ster Haiti 
that he could not give any asBuranco as to whether all the lunendmentB proponetl in 
the present Bill would be incorporated in the Government Bill. The motion for 
circulation was carried. 


Otheii Bills Inteoduced 

Moulvi Tami5!uddin Khan introduced the Bengal Tenancy {Amendment) BiH, 
Moulvi Abdul Hakim introduced the Bengal Ferries {Amend menl) lU'll liKid, 

X L. Banerjce introduced the Bengal Medical {Amenuimoit) Hill tidlH and Mr. 
Kishori Mohan Choudhury introduced the Bengal lemnieg { Amendment ) lUU 
nn Bi8) and the Bengal Tenaneg {Amenihnent JUll) {Sceiitm MHO 

109 and 158 A), The Council then adjourned till the I7ih. 

i 7th. DECEMBER Sitting for full two hours and a half to-day, the ('Council 

passed three bills and accepted the motion ior circulation of the fourth. 


Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bun. 

The first item that came up for consideration before the House wen^, the aimmd- 
men ts With regard to the Bengal^ Alluvial La7idH [Ainendment) Bill itdU which 
Passed with certain minor modifications in the }>roviHitmH. 
ihe HonTle Sir Biyoy Prosad Singh Roy then moved that the Oahmtia Improve- 
ment (Amenclracnt) Bill 1934 be taken into considi'-ration. The Bill amended Hcetion 
so as to provide that the Government, from time to time, fix the rate of intercHi 
ny notification, subject to a maximum rate of 6 per cent. 

of amendment to the Bill that stood in the name of Mr. 1\ Banerjee 
HOC Dcing moved the Bill as stated was passed without any dissentieni voice. 


Calcutta MuNtorpAL Amend. Bill 

Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1934 which was inletuM to provide 
of grants by the Corporation of Calcutta to toln and makialm was 
7 up on the motion of the Minister for Local Sclf-Governnieni. Maulei 
n/T- a motion wanted to include ‘madrnsHus* among ihone inHtitutioiiH. 

he Minister accepted the suggestion and the Bill as amended was paHHod. 

Bengal & Assam Civil Courts Amend. Bill 
The next motion by the Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai MUt,er providing that ih(^ 
^engal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amondmont) Bill, 1931 ho refiTrod 
f?nna a! consistiog of 12 mcmbors, including the mover with iimtnui- 

^ Tauuary 11)35, gav(^ riHc in em’kin dm^ 

f capacity and oxpenonee might ho vchUhI on ilm 
valuf nf Pfi power to try original snitB up to tho 

the case Court Jurisdiction should mirted in 

respeehvely. ^ ^ Munsiffs and subordinate judges to Rh. 500 and Ik. KKX) 

moved, by way of amondmmd, that tln^ Bill he tdreu- 

Bill said fhafc^ circulation the FBnidde Member in charge of tho 

speaS ink of the memhem 

fSa rr ^ u tavour of circulation yet in defence to tho wishes of a hirire hodv in 

the House he was agreeable to aecept the motion. The Zneil then adSmSd^ 


Disbate on the Joint Committee Report 
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In moving the motion, Mr. Bose expressed his profound regret and disappoint- 
ment that the Joint Parliamentary Committee, while admicting the reality of India’s 
political aspirations, had careful ly omitted any reference to Dominion Status. 
After referring to the Royal Proclamation of l921 and Lord Irwin’s declaration in 
1931 that Dominion Status was the goal of Indian political advanccmetit, Mr. Bosej 
said that the studious avoidance of any reference to Dominion Status in the Report 
lent colour to the suspicion that this omission was deliberately made with a view to| 
placating the Conservative diehards of England who were opposed to the grant of 
responsible government to India. 

Referring to the linancial aspect of the Report so far as it related to Bengal, 
Mr. Bose recalled that Bengal’s claim to income-tax had been partially admitted m 
the White Paper which had laid down that the prescribed percentage, betwweii 50 to 
75 per cent, of the net revenue excluding tax on companies would be given to 
the provinces, subject to the right of the Federal Government to retain a part of 
such sum for ten years. The Joint Committee had refused to accept even this 
modest proposal because of the heavy burden imposed in the Centre by the creation 
of new provinces. Mr, Bose then referred to the Simon Commission Report which 
was definitely against the creation of new provinces, but this had been over-ruled 
by the Joint Committee. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bose said that the Committee’s recommendations were calculated 
to hinder the growth of a responsible opposition or of effective public opinion. The 
weakest point in the proposals made was that no alternative form of Government 
was possible. The speaker said that he had always been opposed to safeguards and 
reserved powers which would be incompatible with real democracy but in its 
absence, he was forced to say that some safeguards, some external checks, were 
necessary to prevent misuse of power by the permanent majority. But he submitted 
that a frequent exercise of such exceptional powers would militate against the 
growth of responsible Government. 

The statement made by the Committee in their Report that the Hindu community 
among others acquiesced very considerably in the Communal Award was incorrect, 
said Mr. Bose. The recent victory in the Assembly elections from Bengal of a 
party who offered opposition to the Award showed how keenly Bengal Hindus felt 
in the matter. Proceeding, Mr. Bose referred to the absence of joint responsibility in 
the Cabinet. Ministers were to be chosen on communal lines. This would militate 
against the growth of a vigorous party system and hamper normal progress of the 
constitution. Such a ministry was a denial of Parliamentary Government. Mr. Bose 
had not finished when the Council adjourned. 


19lh. DECEMBER The Maharaja of Cossimbazar, resuming the debate to-day, 
declared thal in many respects the Joint Committee Report had deviated even from 
the Conservative path outlined by the White Paper. He particularly condemned 
indirect Election to the Central Legislature and deplored what he called going back 
upon the definite policy laid down, namely, that His Majesty’s Government’s policy 
was Dominion Status for ludia. Commercial Safeguards were subjected to severe 
strictures by the speaker who averred that these Safegurds were unheard of. He 
concluded with an appeal to the British Government to make the proposals more 
acceptable to Indian opinion, 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin explained the Mussalman standpoint. It was a 
grave disappointment to^ Muslims that the Joint Select Committee had not respond- 
ed to Indian public opinion and that what little responsibility was in store was 
hedged in by Safeguards.^ He, however, welcomed the retention of the Communal 
Award but said that, in practice, the percentage of Muslims in the Federal 
Assembly would be far less than 33 and one- third per cent, as this percentage 
applied to seats other than those represented by Indian States. He deplored the 
unsatisfactory character of the financial proposals in regard to Bengal. Further 
stiffening of Safeguards was another unfortunate feature. He could not understand 
the proposal requiring provision for previous sanction of the Governor in every case 
where a Minister desired to amend the Police Act. This, he considered, a slur on 
Indian integrity, seeking, as the provision did, to place the Inspector-General of 
Police over the Minister. Notwithstanding this position, he could not agree with 
the Congress for rejection of the new Reforms. Although the Reforms proposals 
fell short of the public demand, he had no doubt that they were an improvement 
on the present situation. On behalf of the Mussalmans of Bengal, he welcomed the 
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proposals and repudiated that Bengal MusliuiB, in a majority, would (yrunniHu the 
minorities. 

The Raja of Nashipur deprecated the sti/rening of ()onH(!rvativ(^ policy iu 
to India. He deplored the fact that oxecutivo nor van tn were plactnl hi a pewition of 
power over the head of their Ministers. It was strange that ttin ilominunal Award 
and the Poona Pact should have boon agreed to by the Joint (JonunHtt»e„ Ukj 
P oona Pact placed the Bengal HinduB in an unenviable pbglit 1'ho Unja deelaretl 
that the Communal Award went back on tiie principles laid down by fin* Lmgue of 
Nations and spelt disaster U) tho Bengal Hindu minority. He aHsoeiated himself 
with the previous speaker in their uiuapiivoeal eomiemnation of the Hafeguiunk 
Pinally, he appealed to Miissalmans to roaliso that the Communal Awtird wan incom- 
patible with national welfare. 

Mr. W. IT Thompson, Chairman of the Bengal Council Kuropt'an <h-oup, uHketl 
Ms colleagues to realise that all points of view had bcmi eandhlly considered by the 
Joint Committee, Ho considored that tho Roforms conlerred v<‘ry great reapoimihi- 
lity on the Indian Government, ife pleaded for the ueeeptanct' ' ef ilu* Ihdorms 
scheme. Eeferring to tho Communal Award, Mr. XhompHun admitted^ amidst mirs 
of “hear hear,” that it loft an open sore, 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bal was opposed to tho Award ami the I^ionii Pm‘t am| 
hoped that they would not be included in tho proposed Bill to amend the Govmmmeut 
of India Act. 

Mr. /. N, Qupta deplored lack of rcHponsibility which was a market! feaUiro 
of tho report. It was India’s emphatic and unanimous opinion lhat the earefully 
considered demands of most moderate section wt'rc brushed asuli* by the Joint i'lnii- 
mittee. Mr. Gupta referred in detail to tho injustieo to Bengsd perpeiraU-d by the 
financial proposals. This economic injusiico implied gnmier unemployimmt of niuklle 
class youngmen. Even if other parts of the Hcheme were moililied, the i Communal 
Award portion was alone sutricicut to disHuade Bengal from mamptiug tin* Heht^me 
He appealed to his section of tho House to use only nuKhumto languagi^ The 
Council at this stage adjourned, ^ h' 


20th. DECEMBER ;-Tho resumed debate on tho Joint Parlium.n.tiiry tlo.niuitlws’rt 
Eeport m the Council to-day rovoalod that opinion was as Hh.irply divuled (xslweeu 
Hindus and Moslems, Depressed clasBcs and easto Ilindus and Enropoans and ho on 
as outside the Oouucil Chamber. ‘ 

Mr. J. N. Sasu, Liberal Leader, said that so far as the (pitsHtion of HutiHfyitiir 
public sentiment was concerned it tnust bo admitted that the diudsions „f tho Joi t 
Parliamentary Committee had Med to arouse any enihuHiaH.u ami had «t Zt 
with widespread acceptance m the country. Under tho ptopimed conHlit.UKm, a n 
would continue to occupy a lower place. It nuist have appoar.al to the Bn Z 
Government of the question of India’s constiinlional adviuiccmeiu during the last 
seven years of discussion that too was no difforeiieo of otmiion among Vho vario w 
creeds and classes of ludia--Hindus and Mahommedatm, f-tincca and poim oitH hat 

they had felt very keenly about to lower status and unless h.uS Z 
removed, no amount of worEable constitution would make India salM.a w h wimt 

S uSdUhose crceZed'whh fhZr w««hl earnostly 

urge upon all those concerned with tho final staguB of legiBlatiou to recogruHa tbin fuat* 

fuIlv'Sd^ MZZu““BaTd‘°th^at°‘«n' ft? proposed constitution could ho HueooHs- 
luiiy worKoa, ivir, ^asu saicl that an attempt had boon madii in tho in 

mtroduce reepoasibility partially and conditionally in the eZr^The fS 
Dyarchy laid down for the centre was such a new peouliar and oS imaivn f ml nf 
Government that it was ditBcult to forecast as to whether it wm E to 4 S d 
all or not. Coming to the (Question of provincial autonomy, tho speaker said that tho 
word ‘provincial autonomy^ was profusely used in tho Joint OoZmiltS iMort hnt 
nowhere did they find mention of the Hotniiiion Hui wtitif' ^ ^ * it 

autonomy had they been given ? LegisMvo SoJs had b n gWe i o the ’g^vcS 
and the Governor had been drawn into tho vortex of sveZZ, LiiilliTf.ir® 
that advance from the present state of things ? ° administration. Was 

Moulvi Ainf ATassem endorsed the sentiments expressed bv Khan Bahadur Ahdnl 
A voice t Not all 

Moulvi Abnl KaBsetu * YeSy of all the educated Iduslims of Bcagalt 
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Eeferring to Mr, J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity Mussalmans, the speaker 
asked : Had anybody ever tried to conciliate and win over the Mussalmans ? That, 
according to the speaker, had never been done. 

Taking part in the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad SingJia Boy^ Minister-in-charge of 
Local Self-Government said that he endorsed every word of his friend and leader, 
Mr. J. N. Basu, about the status of India. The speaker hoped that in the final 
stages of legislation it would be possible for Parliament to introduce provisions for 
Dominion Status in the statute. The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
were a vexed question. But he must say that the Hindus of Bengal felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied because of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr, Amulya Dhan Bay : Not all Hindus of Bengal. 

The Eon^ble Minister continued : Because the Hindu intelligentsia of Bengal 
will have no opportunity of working the constitution. 

Moulvi Tarnizuddin Khan : Are the scheduled classes excluded from the 
intelligentsia? 

The Honshu Minister : I will leave it to be answered by the Hon’ble Member 
himself. Proceeding, the Hon’ble Minister said that the Poona Pact was an inflic- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi on the Hindus of Bengal. 

Mr, Amulya Dhan Ray : Not all Hindus. 

The Hon’ile Minister : The upper caste Hindus were coerced to accept it. In 
the interest of all concerned, in the interest of the Depressed Classes, I would request 
them to meet us half way. In the interest of the upper caste Hindus, in the inte- 
rest of the province, in the interest of the Mahommedans and in the interest of us 
all, there should be an adjustment. 

The Hon’ble Minister observed that the resolution that was passed by the Con- 
gress Working Committee at Patna recently deciding to reject the constitution 
appeared to him to be very disappointing, very discouraging, from the point of view 
of the constitutional advancement of the country. 

Referring to commercial discrimination Sir Edward Benthal said there was a 
suggestion that British merchants intended to use this clause for their own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the Indian trade. There was no ground for such 
apprehension. The record of the British business community showed that in recent 
years they had endeavoured on every occasion to support the just aspirations of 
India for development of her industries and he did not think that the people of 
Bengal would deny the fact that the Europeans had done their best in recent years 
to help along the economic prosperity of this province. He could assure the House 
that they would not misuse these safeguards so generously given because they 
realised that generous treatment merited generous return. 

Referring to the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Report, as 
complained T)y Mr. Basu and Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, the speaker recalled 
the viceroy’s speech at the European Association where the goal was described to 
be a position of equal partnership with other Dominions within the Empire under the 
Crown. He asked the Indians to be patient and said : “If there is any difference 
between me and my Mlow Indian subjects on the question, it is one of method and 
speed. The time for bickerings for seats, for personal or party advantage is past. 
We want that front benches in this House should be occupied by people who have 
something to ofler to Bengal and who have worked out a constructive programme 
and whatever party occupies that front bench I can assure it of the support of 
the European Group.” 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Boy (a representative of the depressed class) contradicted the 
statement made on Wednesday by Rai Saheb Sarat Chandra Bal that the scheduled 
castes were prepared to reopen the question of Poona Pact. The speaker wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that the depressed classes of Bengal were not prepared to 
lose a single seat allocated to them by the Poona Pact. The speaker, however, declared 
that any negotiation for the modification of the Poona Pact must begin by mutual 
agreement with an open mind and on the basis of separate electorate. 

Dealing with the financial aspects of the Report, Sir John Woodhead, the 
Finance Member, said that the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in regard to Federal Finance followed very closely proposals on that subject 
in White Paper, and so far as the provinces were concerned, there were only two 
changes. He presumed that final decision on actual quantum would be taken after 
conclusion of financial enquiry envisaged in White Paper to review probably the 
financial position of both federation and provinces. “I have studied the report of 
the Joint Select Committee with considerable care and so far as I can see there 
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is nothing in the recommendations which will prevent full juatieo being done to 
Bengal's claim to an equitable financial settlement/' The House then adjourned 
till the 22nd. 


22jndl. DECEMBER After four days' debate, the Council finished conffidoratiou 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committeo's Report to-day by adopt ing Mr. S.M, Bose's non-* 
committal motion. One remarkable feature of iheso four dnys' debate wan that. w*hik 
the Select Committee's Report was condemned on all Hides politically, ibero was 
hardly one section of the ITouse that did not feel specially aggrieved by particular 
recommendations. The Muslim and jDopresRed ChiHseH membciH who obviounly 
stand to gain by the Report, felt that it might easily have iaum better for their 
interest. The landholders had their share ot griovanee.s ; even Sir John WoodhcfuL 
who wears the uneasy crown of Bengal finances, had a plaintive word. 

Before the debate was resumed, Mr, Shanti Sekhanwar Ihtj raiHcd a point of 
order opining that further discussion on the motion could not * take plm^c becfuwo 
the Report of the Joint Parlianientary Committee formed the basiH of the Consti- 
tutional Bill which was now before the House of Oommons and in support of hla 
^contention he referred to Section 80 A of the Government of India Act, Mr. Roy 
further contended that it was against Parliamentary convention that tbo mutter 
should be taken into consideration and adversely criticisod in a Hubonlinate legiHla- 
ture. He also pointed out that neither the Governnmnt of India nor the BritiHh 
Government nor Parliament had sought any opinion on thin menHure. In that case 
perhaps it would be permissible to discuss and submit their opinion* 

In disposing of the point of order, the JMbk President {Haja Pir Manmatha 
Nath Rat Chmdhury of bkntosh) observed :-~l may tell tlie House that first of all 
we have to determine the exact nature of the motion before the Houso ami the 
extent of its scope. Are we really considering the Bill before the House of Com- 
are we criticising the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
j • hold that the motion before us is merely a resolution and the objeefc 
behind it IS to ha-^ the proceedings of the debate on their eornmeiulations of the 
O' Oommitteo sent uo to the Government of India for the* information 

of His Majesty's Governrnent, evidently for the benefit of those who have framtul the 

u its final shape. The Hon’bloHome Member should 
the Bill before the H 9 use of Ootnmoim may bo roviaea niul chanKtm 
clauses, cither m respect of principle or dotail, Ho. it is not 
any Act of Parliament or any 'law” that wo are criticisinK, Wo are mt-ruly oriti- 

Smittee orwhiM?“thn mi Parliamentary 

uqmmittee, on which the Bill before the House of Commons has lunm bast'd At 

this stage, it may serve a very useful purpose if the proceedings of the dobato* are 
ma^ available to his Majesty's Government and to the Members of Parliument 
Resuming the debate, Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra 

“d defeats the constitution as ouWimfd in tho 1 iTo 

Snnil iiTand 'the PoonrP^f 

advance o?w£t the^h'adtrc. constitution W8« a great 

ment welcomed this^raotutton ?nd Womo Mombor, said Go-rern* 

should accept that import in Ae Sat I*® “«“on 

to work it/lt was idfe to deny tw tWnLlu ® and should endeavour 

in India’s constitutional histor/anfin faft F, .f® 8‘fWe forward 

the political scene. One mi^h/rememLr trattsformatlaUi of 

with wMch the Montagmi^oImXrd^^TtiJj!,^^ criticism 

which accompanied their^nanearation forebodings 

tore that the mai^^ had Sed oonstTtutioa had worked. It vm 

«uiieiy naa creaked chiefly for want of financial kbriofttion to Uihl 
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province particularly, and also on account of the efforts which were made by^ poli- 
tical and subversive movements to wreck the machinery altogether — the revolutionary 
movements which had caused their unproductive expenditure to rise to its present 
desperately high figure, 

, II* was easy to imagine how much better that constitution would have worked if 
they had an equitable financial settlement and if they were not burdened with a 
high and unproductive expenditure on account of successive movements. Given 
good-will and equitable financial settlement there was no reason why the new consii-’ 
tution which was a very large extension of self-government should not succeed. 

By good-will he meant to include the disappearance of the subversive movements 
which had given Bengal a bad name and landed her into such a difficulty. 

Discussing the recommendations about the police, he hoped every one would 
agree that it was necessary for the success of any Government that they should 
have an efficient and contended Police Force. The two went together. The Joint 
Committee had recommended two things : that no alteration should be made in the 
general police act, and no alteration in the rules made thereunder without the 
previous consent of the Governor. It was vital to a police force that it should 
not be subject to political changes and that it should feel secure. On the other side 
it was necessary that the Minister who would be in charge of Law and Order 
should be possessed of a force which had that assurance. The Home Memfeer 
ventured to prophesy that the ministers of the future need have no misgiving on 
the subject nor need they anticipate any difficulty from these proposals in whatever 
form they might have been embodied in the report. 

^ Referring to the coramittee^s recommendations regarding secret service informa- 
tion, the Home Member said that, dealing as they were with the secret revolutionary 
movement, their source of information would inevitably be secret, they should be kept 
secret, otherwise the sources of information might dry up. So long as the secret cons- 
piracy movements continued it was vital that they should keep their source of 
information safe and those who gave them that information should have that 
security. By the recommendations of the committee the Minister would not be 
deprived of any information ; he would have enough information to enable him^ to 
pass orders if orders were required and to defend his action in face of criticism. 
But the vital point was that the source of his information should not be divulged. 
The Horae Member thought it was common sense that this provision should be put in. 
Referring to the recommendations regarding the special powers of the Governor 
in connection with the suppression of terrorism, the Honae Member pointed out that 
it had been said that Bengal had been singled out for special treatment in this 
respect. The committee had been gravely impressed with the position in Bengal. 
After all, they must admit that that was not surprising in view of the past history 
of Bengal, in particular in recent history, illustrated as it was, by numerous acts 
which this House had been called upon to pass in order to suppress that movement. 
After reading extracts from the committee’s recommendations in this respect, the 
Home Member said that the inference of course was that before the Governor took 
those powers, there would be a discussion. Not until that had been done would he 
take those powers. Finally, the Home Member recalled the Viceroy’s speech wherein 
he pointed out that there were two alternatives before them ; either accept the 
report which laid down the broad lines of advance namely, provincial autonomy 
and responsible government at the centre or take recourse to a flat and sterile 
opposition. And the Home Member ventured to think that all sensible men would 
reject the second alternative in favour of the first. 

Maulvi Ahdus Samad criticised the observations made by Khan Bhahadur Abdul 
Momin that the proposed constitution was “a great advance” on the existing condi- 
tion of things and that in spite of certain drawbacks and shortcomings, “the 
Bengal Muslima to a man” had the general approval of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. The speaker recalled what other Muslim leaders more com- 
petent to speak on the subject had said about the report. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. 
Jinnah and many other Muslim leaders had condemned the report in unequivocal 
terms and had expressed their willingness to join hands with the Congress for 
rejecting it. Quoting the opinion of some of the moderate Muslim leaders and com- 
paring them with the opinion expressed by Khan Bahadur Momin, the speaker asked 
the House to judge for itself how far his claim to speak as the de facto and de 
jure leader of the Muslim community was supported by the opinions expressed by 
other Muslim leaders. 
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The next important point in the Khan Bahadur's spooch whieli required confiicla- 
ration was his remark that “it is good government and not Bolf-government that 
we need.” That was exactly the argument, remarked the npeakor, by Mr, 
Churchill against the introduction of rcHpouBihlo govern men t in India. Mr. 
OhurchilFs contention was not accepted by other Ikitish politnmuia who held that 
good government was not equivalent to solf-govt‘rnment. It was a pity that the 
Khan Bahadur was trying to outchurchill Mr, Churchill. Nothing better to ho 
expected from an ex-commissioner of a division. In fact ho Hpoko in the voice of 
the bureaucracy and not the voice of the Khan Bahadur, the aecredited leader of 
the Muslim community. 

Another point in the Khan Bahadur's speech which the Bnoakt^r dofdt with was 
his views about the Communal Award. Tho Khan Bahadur fn*Id tlic award as the 
Magna Charta of the Muslim community, but in tho opinion of the npeaker it was 
on this ground and not on the ground that it affeded tho inti’rcHts of the Hindu 
community that he had consistently raised his vtiico of protest against the perni- 
cious system of separate electorate, it was a device v(Ty ingenumiHly pbumod to koop 
the Muslim community permanently segregated from their ptditicaflji oduoationally 
and economically more advanced neighbours, tho lUndus, wiih a view to pre.vont 
the growth of patriotism and nationalism among the Muslims, ido.ds which a c.oin- 
munity must keep before its mind if it ever aspired to attain pohtioal freedom. 

The speaker said that it was not yot too Into for tho (hivornmcnt to roviso tlunr 
policy and to concede to^ tho Muslims of Bengal absolute majority on tho basis of 
joint electorate by reducing tho numer of soats alloted to tlu' Fmropoau cotnmuntiy, 
a position, which tho speaker knew, tho Hindas would gladly aceept. Ibdeiia that 
was done, tho proposed reforms would bring no poaoe in tho laud and the constitu- 
tion would not be worth the paper on which it was written, 

The Honshu Naioah K. (}. if. Faroqui thought that after tlu^ tumult and hUHllo 
of the controversy had died down it would bo recognised that tht' prtJiKmalH were a 
big step forward. They corabinod in them the thrt*o essentini prineiples in tho 
demand, so far made by the people of India, namely provineiid mdemniny along 
with an All-lndia Federation brought about in a comprehenHive sehemewilh respon- 
sibility m the cemtre. The Eon'blo Ministor thought that the proposed cheeks and 
safeguards had been recommended in view of the existing facts ami conditions in 
India. They were not intended to impede tho development of self-government 
but were a necessary support. He appealed to all sections— particularly to tho two 
great communities, Hindus and Mus8alman8.-“to sink their dilTerenct*«, to ho tolerant 
of each other, to have regard for each other's feelings and fiusc.eptildlitica and to 
combine together for the purpose of working tho new constitution harinoniouily 
and in a spirit of goodwill. 

thought that it was a scheme of reforms unworthy of a great 
nation to oner and unworthy of even a small nation or a helpless subject to accept, 

because it had little substanceiu it but 
because “ ^ouW be suicidal m asrauchas it contained the seeds of disruption which 
r ^ Strangle uationalism and split tho Indian people into 
M communities and vested interests. It would spell dii- 

of nationalism in India. 

fhA Uaque did not claim that the dctalli of 

ind DOt admu of further improvement but ho would mk them to pause 

of thinafl K was not an advance on tho existing state 

. enlarged by millions. The Lower Ifotwowai to 

As reL?L people and Ihete would be no official block, 

see ho^w the machfn^rv were preserved for tho time b(‘in(t with a view to 

fion’ble MfniX safd^rt, J twf’i, Minister'a decision, the 

L the lastS Z™ discUBSinc tho Hindu-Moakm protlcm 

mMt L Zia mat Jr rU’®®" ‘o »■> «Kr®00 

the Muslima, the HoAle luie°ter^'kid Aa t^'tC’VuffiS 'had 
gen«ou8 whenever any demand had been madrof them. * 

owing e acceptance of Mr. S. M, Bom's motion, the Council was prorogmi* 
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AUTUMN BESSION-^-MABRAS-lst to 4th, AUGUST 1934, 


The Madras Debtors’ PROXEOTioJSf Bihh 

The Madras Logielative Council conamenced its autumn session at Madras on 
the 1st August 1934 with Mr, B. R, Reddi, President in the chair. The President 
announced after the interpellation time that the Governor’s assent had been given 
to the following Acts 

(1) The Madras Nurses and Midivives Amendment Act ( 2 ) the Madras Estates 
Land Act (3) the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act and (4) the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Tax Amendment Act, 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the Select Comraitteej was 
the first to come up for third reading. The Bill aims at regulating the business of 
money-lending and pawn-broking carried on by private individuals. An important 
provision of the bill insists on the money-lenders carrying on business in the 
Madras province maintaining accounts periodicalljr to parties taking loans. 

The second important provision in the bill is that money-lenders should not 
charge interest on secured loans more than 24 per cent. 

Discussions on the amendments then took place. When the clause relating to 
interest was taken up the Member announced that intimation had been received 
from the Government of India to the effect that the Government of India itself 
was considering a comprehensive scheme for all the provinces and accordingly 
suggested that the clause may be adopted. 

Mr* C, Basudev, mover of the Bill, accepted the suggestion. This roused a storm^ 
of protest from non-ofiScials. Sir A, P. Patro and Sami Venkataohalam Chetti 
disapproved of the attitude of the mover of the bill in accepting amendments 
which defeated the very object of the bill. They said the bill becomes useless with- 
out fixing the maximum date of interest leviable by the creditors. 

Sir A, P. Patro moved that father consideration of the bill be adjourned for a 
year. At this stage the Council stood adjourned. 

Estates Land Act Amending Bill 

2nd. AUGUST : — Official business was transacted at to-day’s meeting of the 
Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Archibald Campbell introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Estate Act, 1908 and the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act, 1934 and 
moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. 

It would be within the recollection of the bon. members, Sir Archibald Campbell 
said, that on March 22ad of this year H. E. the Governor, Sir George Stanley 
returned the Madras Estates Land Act Amending Bill to this House with a message 
recommending the deletion of certain clauses which had been passed by the House. 
The reason he gave in his message and his recommendations were as follows : 

‘‘Althoug^h notice of the principal amendments regarding imamdars had been 
before the Council since January 193B, I am satisfied that imamdars did not antici- 
pate that those amendments would be incorporated in the Bill. In view of the 
complexity of the question involved, which, in* my opinion, requires further consi- 
deration by the Council, I think it should be dealt with in a separate Bill which 
will be introduced by the Government early in the next session of the Council.” 

Continuing, Sir Archibald Campbell said that in accordance with the undertaking 
in His Excellency’s message aud in his (Sir Archibald’s) speech, he was introducing 
this Bill. He had not set out at considerable length in the statement of objects 
and reasons of the Bill the reasons which had led the Government to undertake 
this legislation. Briefly, these were that the Government and the courts for a con- 
siderable period, for a century or so, regarded that the tenants in an imam village 
had prim a facie kudivaram rights, and that tho onus of proof that the imamdar 
had the kudivaram right— this fact could be proved by Government records that he 
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mfglifc have-“did lie prima facio on the imamdar. That practice was lafcrfewd wHh 
by the rulitig of the Privy Council on Ist July 1918 under which it waa stahd that 
the onus lay upon the tenant, and the flubHequont rulings that the burden of proof 
did not lie either on the imamdar or on his tenant, but that <‘aeh case should bo 
decided on its own merits. The result had been, as far as the Govt'rnioent eoukl 
say, that the imamdars^ tenants were being deprived of their kutlivuram rights, and 
it had become necessary to do some thing to remove by legislation thin durability 
under which the tenants were labouring. 


Mr. i?. Venhatarama Aiyar observed that ho could not believo that the 
Government had brought the measure as the result of an urge that it had f<*!t lor 
such social legislation. 

It seemed' to him that the only consideration that had prompted tiunu to bring 
forward this Bill was that it had become necessary in view of conditions which had 
not been anticipated by the Bill of 1908. Assuming that this was a valid reason, 
he said, one would have thought that the legiHlatiou would have liccn at nelly con- 
fined to the requirements of the situation. If the law as to onus of^ proof had como 
to be formulated by the Judicial Oommittoo of the Privy Gouncil in a inanuer not 
anticipated by the Act of 1908, and if it was felt that this wouhi wmrk ^ injuriously 
to the tenants, these could bo provided for by a legislation confined in its pur|Kise 
to setting right these. It was obviously conceded that the present legislation went 
far beyond this. Whatever the presumption as to kudivaram in imam villages, it 
was admitted that there were and mignt bo inam villages where both kudivamm 
and melvaram were owned by imamdars. In such cases, the present Bill contemplated 
that the Imamdars should no longer own tiu; kudivaram, but that it should straight- 
away becorno the right of the tenant in occupation on the <lato of the eouiing into 
rnree of this legislation. No compensation was prov ded for his loss of the right. 
Ihis was expropriation, pure and simple. Ho would appeal to tho House to eon- 
Government had at all adducod any reason to justify *‘such a 
vandalistic piece of legislation.” The number of cases involvtsl did not matter; 
the only concern of the House, as present, was whoihet they should pass such a 
which would result in confiscation and expropriation without eom|N*imatiom 

Mr. Jfumstmmt Naidu observed that the previous speaker hatl not stated any- 
thing useful to improve his case. Mr. Naidu. continuing, observed that beyond 
repeating the expressions “vandalistic legislation” ‘iexpropriatlon”. as often as ho 
could, Mr. Venkatarama Aiyar had not stated anything by way of argument 
instead, the speaker would suggest to him to make some coustruc.tivo contribiufon 
J? ™ of the difficulties experienced in the working of the Acts and to 

i-ry to convert them by reason and argument and not by denunciation.” 

Discussion closed at 5 p. m. with the speech from Mr. T. A. Bamalingrm (Iheitiar 
D'fi Opposition said they wore prepared to support tho motion to 

mpnffl ^ +1. ’ Select Oommittoo. Same of thinn worn {igainufc these amend- 

occasion, on the ground that sufficient time had not been 
Thf A consideration of this question. That obji'ction has now been met. 

fhA y wanted that there should be a fair and proper eonnideration in 

the beleet Committee of the provisions of ths Bill. 

Naidu had put the case for the Bill in a very fomiblo speech. 
Mr observation, the speaker personally agreed. At tho stmo time, 

miHAA conceded that if imamdars would bring to the notice of tho Com- 

rhlfHor would roccivo duo mnudtmimu Mr. 

that on© class of cases deserved special consideration, vi«., inch of the 

since come Into tha handn of several 
. a hardship if these villages should bo brought within the 
cattery of estates' within the purview of the Act, 

carWfid Oornmitteo was put to the House and 

caxrieci without a division. The House thou adjourned. 


The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bied 

Committee report on tho 'Madrae Debtors’ Pro- 
SLS.' ii +S2 “i®“ure introduced n ltW3) was subjected to a prolonged 

Council to-day, when several amendments were moved and iuxwet 
consideration was postponed to the next non-official day. ^ 

The object of the bill is to remedy some of the evils associated ’with Offlrtain 
of money-lenders, especially widi loans advanced by professional money- 
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lenders, on the security of jewels and other articles, to small borrowers, generally 
drawn from the middle and working classes. 

A motion to delete from the Bill a clause fixing the rate of interest at 18 per 
cent, on unsecured loans aroused keen opposition from a section of the House 
and was fi.Dally carried by 64 votes against 19. 

Madbas Tmpabtible Estates Amend. Bill 

Discussion on Mr. M. G. Fatnaik Mahasayo's Bill to amend the Madras Im- 
partible Estates Act 1904 was then resumed. Discussion on this motion was post- 
poned to the Ist February meeting to the next non-official day. 

A few verbal amendments to clause two dealing with section 9 of the Act 1904 
were taken up for consideration and passed. Section 9 dealt with the question of 
succession to an impartible estate. The following proviso was also added to the 
clause 

‘Trovided that no decree made prior to the passing of the Madras Impartible 
Estates (Amendment) Act of 1934 negativing the right of any person to mainten- 
ance claimed in his own right or as representing his branch shall debar his 
descendants declared entitled to maintenance under the provisions of the said 
Amendment Act from claiming such maintenance’’. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The purpose of this Bill was to declare the 
right of junior members and others of the family of the holder of impartible estates 
to maintenance out of the impartible estates and the income thereof without proof 
of any special ^custom. 

Hindu Beligious Endowment Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Eeligious Endowments Act was then 
taken up for consideration on the motion of Mr. R. V. Krishniah Chowdhry, 

Clause 1 gave the short title of the Bill and was adopted. 

Clause 2 amended Section 44-A of the Eeligious Endowments Act of 1926 in 
regard to the alienation of service inams. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved the insertion of the following clause in 
place of .the one provided in the Bill 

“(2) (a) The Collector may, on his own motion, or on the application of the 
trustee of the math or temple or of the Committee or of the Board, or of any 
person having interest in the math or temple who has obtained the consent of 
such trustee, Committee or Board, by order, resume the whole or any part of 
any such imam on one or more of the following grounds, namely — 

(i) that the holder of such imam or part has made an exchange, gift, sale or 
mortjgage, of the same or any portion thereof, for a term exceeding five years, or 

(ii) that the holder of such imam or part has failed to perform or make the 
necessary arangements for performing, in accordance with the custom or usage of 
such math or temple, the charity or service for performing which the imam had 
been made, confirmed or recognised by the British Government, or any part of the 
said charity or service, as the case may be, or 

(iii) that the math or temple has ceased to exist or the charity or service in 
question has in any way become impossible of performance. 

When passing an order under this clause, the Collector f shall determine whether 
such imam comprising such part, as the case may be, is a grant of both the mel- 
varam and the kudivaram,” 

Answering a question of Mr. A, Ranganatha Mudaliar, the hon. Sir Archibald 
Campbell said : Consequential amendments were adopted in regard to the other 
subsections of the section. The following were substituted on the motion of the 
hon. Sir Archibald Campbell for clauses 2 (f) and (g) of the Bill • 

“(f) Where any Imam or part of an imam is resumed under this section, the 
Collector or the District Collector, as the case may be, shall, by order, re-grant such 
imam or part— 

(i) as an endowment to the math or temple concerned, or 

(ii) in case of resumption on the ground that the math or temple has ceased to 
exist or that the charity or service in question has in any way become impossible of 
performance, as an endowment to the Board, for appropriation to such religiouS| 
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educational or charitable purposes not inconeisfceat with the objects of such math or 
tempie, as the Board may direct” 

(g) The order of re-grant made under clause (f) shall, on application bo made to 
the Collector within the time proscribed, bo executed by him in tho manner 

Clause 2 as amended was passed. Tho preamble was also adopted with a sli| 2 ;ht 
verbal alteration. 

Mr, P. F. Krishniah Ohowdry then moved that the Bill be passed into law. He 
thanked the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell and the Law drafting department for 
their co-operation and assistance in the preparation and consideration of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed into law. Tho House then adjourned. 

Centraii Land Mortgage Bank 

4th. AUGUST The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan moved the following resolution to-day 
^‘Thia Council recommends to the Government that, with referenc.e to sub-section 
(1) of Section 6 of the Madras Co-oporativo Land Mortgage lianks Act, 1034, tho 
Government guarantee from Provincial rovoimes tho principal of tho dobenturca 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank after tho pasHing of the above Act 
up to a total face value of Rs. 50 lakhs, exclusive of such dcbenturcB as tho Bank 
may from time to time redeem, and interest on those dobon turtle at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent per annum. Such debentures shall be issued for such periods 
as may be fixed at tho time of issue, not exceeding in any case 25 years from 
that date”. 

The hon. P. T. Rajan in moving tho resolution said that at the time of 
the passing of the Laud Mortgage Bank Act he gave an assurance to tk^ 
House regarding the question of guarantees. In accordance with that assurance 
he had now come before tho House and was taking it into his confidence, lie at that 
time assured the House that the Government would guarantee tho principal of tlm 
debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Originally tho period fixed 
was twenty years. But after careful consideration, it was decided to raise it to 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. P. F. Krishniah Choudhry moved an amendment, to tho ofTcct, that tho 
interest on the debentures should not exceed 4 per cent per annum. Ho stated that 
money was cheap now and he could not understand why the Land Mortgage Bank 
should fix the rate at 5 per cent. 

Mr. B. Mtmuswami Naidu said that the Government should not guarantee more 
than what the Bank might require for its immediate purposoa and if the Bank 
required more, Government could then extend their guarantee. Such a procedure 
would also give the House another opportunity of reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The Bank was only a private institution, and the Government in giving the 
guarantee should see that the management looked to the sound and proper adminis- 
tration of the Bank The objective could best bo secured, he said, by the Govern- 
ment cimnning their guarantee to something less than tho maximum amount of 
issue. Further, when the Imperial Bank and other well established banks were 
allowing only 2 or 2 and a half per cent on long term doposits, whv he askml 
orT per^cem^” ? Mortgage Bank be allowed ^3he luxury of riising dlbmuurcs at 5 

Mr. T A Ramalingam Cheftiar wished the members of tho House koot th^im 
selves acquainted with the actual working of the Bank and took greX Srest fri 
It than thw did at present. Referring next to the criticisms made by the previous 
speakers, Mr. Chettiar said that it was - ^ - previous 


me Jianic wouia be or the period during these*’ m.■gh^S^£d!^‘^S^nam^^ 
of bante was increasing and the activities of the banks were widenting. It was varv 
likely that the entire issue of Rs, 50 lakhs might brexhausSl in the oTurse S 
^ eighteen months, though, he said, the average acquironnont in tho recent 
mat had been about three lakhs in two months. The Bank was not ho assured th« 
House, anxious to pay a higher rate of interest than need be p^d. XrhTwonld 
suggest that 4 per cent or 5 per cent would not be too high havino retfar’d 
fact that even the (^vernment had raised loans at 3 and a half tier 
It was open to the Bank to redeem debentures wCevor moDOT was avaGaM 
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Mr. Venkafachalam Chetti said that it should be possible for the Bank to make 
an estimate of their immediate requirements and if and when need was felt for 
anything over that sum, Government could then increase the limit. He would 
therefore move an amendment that the limit of Es. 60 lakhs fixed in the motion 
be reduced to Es. 30 lakhs. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Eajan said that it would not be advisable to reduce the limit 
from Es. 50 to 20 lakhs. The Bank had issued, so far, debentures to the value of 
Es. 35 lakhs at a rate of interest higher than 5 per cent and a good part of it had 

been redeemed and reissued at a lower rate. The present rate was only the maxi- 

mum and if money could be obtained on easy terms, they might be able, perhaps, 
to issue the debentures at rates lower than the maximum. The Government had no 
desire to deny any opportunity of discussing or reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The report of its working would come up before the House every year and 

there would be ample opportunity for them to give expression to their views. 

Mr. Venkataehalam Ghetty did not press his amendment. The other amendment, 
that the rate of interest should not exceed 4 per cent was put to the House and 
declared lost. The hon. Mr. P. T. Eajan’s motion was then passed. 

The City Municipal Act Amendment Bill 

The Madras City Municipal Act Amendment Bill introduced by the Hon. the Eajah 
of Bobbilij the Chief Minister and referred to the select committee proposed inter alia 
to widen the franchise and abolish the system of nominations as existing at present. 
Experts who will be nominated by the Government will be allowed only to vote and 
speak on special subjects for which they will be nominated. Eepresentation of the 
minority communities would be secured by so adjusting the divisions in the city 
that the strength of the city council would be increased from 50 to 60 and the term 
of the councillors extending to four years. Eegarding finance, provision has been 
made requiring Government sanction for abolishing or reducing the existing tax on 
property. A tax on advertisement carts and timber has been introduced. A ^ new 
chapter has been added incorporating the provisions of the Calcutta City Municipal 
Act relating to improvement and better sanitation of slum areas. It is proposed to 
adopt the system of aldermen, as in Calcutta, elected from outside the council, five 
seats being reserved for them. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 22nd. October. 

MAl)BAS—22nd, to 26th, OCTOBER 1934 
City Civil Court Amend. Bill 

22ndl. OCTOBER:— In the Council to-day, the Bill to amend the City Civil Court 
Act was passed, also the Malabar Land Eegistration Bill. 

The hon. Sir K. F. Reddi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill further to amend the Madras City Civil Court Act, 1892, and moved that the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill, as originally introduced, sought to enhance the jurisdiction of the 
City Civil Court to Es. 10,000. But the Select Committee amended the Bill limiting 
the extended jurisdiction of the Court in the first instance to Es. 5,000, though 
the power was reserved for the Government to raise it up to Es. 10,000. 

Mr, Basheer Ahmed Sayeed suggested the postponement of the consideration 
of the measure till the Government had obtained the opinion of the High Court 
on the question, having regard to the changed conditions. He said that recent 
circumstances revealed a fall in the number of suits on ^ the Original Side of the 
High Court, and the number was not likely to increase in the near future. More- 
over, the number of judges in the High Court had now been increased to fourteen 
and while it was in no way advantageous to the litigant public, it was not fair to 
proceed with a Bill which would result in extra expenditure. One or two judges 
would have to be appointed to the City Civil Court and certainly additional esm- 
blishment, without any curtailment in the establishment of the High Court. He 
reiterated that it was neither just nor fair that the Government should proceed 
with this matter. , , , , 

The hon. Sir K, V. Reddi said that the arguments advanced by the previous 
speaker had been advanced in the Select Committee and he had taken the oppor- 
tunity to state there that the pecuniary jurisdiction would be fixed at Es. 5,000 
in the first instance, All that the section stated was that power would be taken 

19 
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by the Government to raise it further to Es. 10,000. JIo did not admit that the 
High Court had not suflieierit work, or than it would^ bo neccttsary to reduce the 
strength of the Original Side ostablishmont of the High Court or that any incon- 
venience would be caused to litigants. Ho saw no point in the Huggesiiou that 
they should again go into the whole quostioa by starting fresh enquiries. 

The motion that the Bill bo taken into consideration was passed. The ekiisos 
and the preamble of the Bill wore adopted without discussion. The Hon. Sir 
F. Reddi then moved that the Bill ho passed into law and the motloa was 
carried, . 

Malabae Land Ei2GI8tbati:on BiLb 

The next Bill considered was tho one to further amend the Malabar Land Re- 
gistration Act 1895, so as to provide that any joint registration math' under Section 
14 of the Act shall bo in force so long as tho occupancy continued instead of 
bein^ limited to the period of contract. 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, moving that the Bill bo taken into eonsider- 
tion, stated that in several instances it had been found that occupancy had conti- 
nued even after contracts had expired. Tho present amendnu^nt would bo in tho 
interests both of the ppprietors and tenants. 

The motion was carried and the Bill was passed info -law without any discuiaion. 

Bill to Ambnd Labour Act 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell then moved that tho Bill to amend tho 
^onoP^Lory Labour Act, 1858, be n'ferred to a Bt.deet Committee. 

The Bill seeks to remove certain dillicnlties stated to have bceti exptTicnccd in 
connection with the carrying out of measureH for the prevention of damage to 
public works, such as, irrigation works. It maki^s it; lawful for Inwls of villages to 
make requisitions on tho inhabitants for tho suptily of mattiriala necessary for 
breaches in the embankments of tanks, rivers and ('analB and to soissc 
down such articdcs wherever they might be foaml 

The Hon, Sir K. V, Reddi seconded tho motion, which was then puBsed by the 


District MxjNioiPALrriEB Bill 

M B®. - i'- iiitrodacod a Bill furllKir to amend the 

Maaras District MuDicipalities Act and moved that it bo taken into consideration at 
2,“v.?k I® Minister explained tho objects of tho Bill, clanso by clause, 

the^^Aot^** intended to removo certain diilioiilties found in tho actual work- 

Madeas Estates Land Act Amend, Bru- 

n/f A amend the Madras Estates, Land Act 1908 and to ameaci 

the Madras Estates Laud (Amendment) Act of 1931 ; and moved that tho Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee bo taken into oon9i;ieratio.r 

ver^cSul wimide?ftbn“®tn^rth®' Committoo had Riven a 

queLe recast ‘0 had in eonse- 

fiooTthe R II ^ points woro raised. He 

ihiLt wfs Llrod^ to those who criticised it iu tho form in 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed moved : 

Bin‘be'‘^dtou^nS®^?a aff6ri“?hnLt®h®^“^ ^5“'^ Amendment) 

by the Knlnt in rLrri i^estigalion and enquiry has been nade 

presidency and t“e present nosition if t'h« 1®“"T *" districts in the 

villages il the Presidency* ^ ‘ mamdats and their tenants in the inam 

The question was put to the House and lost. 

the'8elee®t“SmmfttTbV?eTerXiain’^ti‘«^^^^ ‘^® amendments thereto by 

due enquiry and tatog if evTdenc^ ®®^®®* for fresh report after 

from the ^Select ^m'^mittee^°WM*comDlete?v**d'ff”°*^?’f' ***** emerged 

^ere had been no publication of this ^^11 i Taferrod iO It 

the intwests affected should be allowS to isSerXe 
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thn^RMl Revenue Member’s motion for the consideration of 

ine clauses of the Bill were theu taken up for consideration, 
t hA the clauses had not concluded when the Council adjourned till 

amAniffi aS P^tober, when clauses 1 to 9 of the bill was discussed and 

OouncU adjourned ‘ consideration of the bill being over, the 


to the criticisms, said that Govern - 
the districts and would do all that 


Failure of Crops in Ceded Districts 

In the Council to-day the member from Cuddapah, Mr. K. 

Ueaa%, moved an adjournment motion to discuss an urgent matter of public 
importance, namely, the situation created by the failure of crops due to want of suffi- 
cient ram in almost the whole of ceded districts which necessitated taking immediate 
iTtLse^d?stS^ distress prevailing among the ryot and the labour population 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell^ replying 
carefully watching the situation in 
he necessary to meet the situation. 

suggested by Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar, he said that 
ho considered with reference to the famine relief programme, and they 
V , y ha^ such. Eeferring to Mr. Eanga- 

TflU f ^Pdaliars speech, the Eevenue member said that clear instructions had been 
' j minutest detail governing programmes of famine relief works to be 
carried out in any area. 

Continuing, he said that special reports about the local conditions had been 
recei'^d from the Collectors of Bellary and Anantapur. The Collectors of Cuddapah 
ana Jiurnool had not yet sent any special report. The reports received showed that 
rains had partially failed in some parts of the districts. The Board of Eevenue had 
arawn their attention to the advisability of expanding works, if necessary, and 
asKing ^istrict Boards to expand their works also and take on hand more suitable 
^ur giving employment to labourers. The Collector of Anantapur had already 
started some works for expanding minor irrigation works and repairing smaller 
irrigation works. A sum of Es. 13000 had already been allotted for the execution of 
irrigation works and the necessary temporary staff had also been sanctioned. As 
regards deficieney of fodder concessions for removal of fodder and grass from 
xorests had been given. 

On the whole, he said, there seem to be only scattered scarcity and not universal 
scarcity m these districts. There was still hope that the rains might improve in 
which case the situation will be relieved. The north-east monsoon had started and 
It was possible they might prove to be satisfactory. 

he said, “the situation is being carefully watched. We have already 
asked the Member of the Board of Eevenue to inspect the area and I learn that 
m IS leaving Madras shortly for the purpose. I can assure hon. members of this 
Jiouse that we are watching the situation very carefully, and I hope we will be 
I able to satisty them by doing whatever may be necessary to meet the situation.” 

Mr. K, Koti Reddi said that in view of the assurance of the Eevenue Member, 
he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was by leave withdrawn. 


Madras Meternity Benefit Bill 

With a view to preventing employment of women in factories and providing 
payment of maternity benefit, the Council passed to-day a non-official measure 
entitled the Madras Maternity Bill. According to the bill no employer 
shall employ a woman in any factory during four weeks immediately follow- 
ing confiement and every woman worker in a factory, not being a seasonal factory, 
shall, subject to provisions of the biil, be entitled to a payment of maternity benefit at 
the rate of eight annas per day during her absence for a maximum period of these 
weeks immediately preceding and four weeks following confinement. 


Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill 

The Council also passed the Madras Debtors Protection Bill which is expected 
to benefit largely small debtors and regulate keeping of accounts by certain creditors. 
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Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bh.l 

25tli. OCTOBER .--The hon. Sir AreAihald Oamphvll movvil Ifiai the Bill fmihm 
to amend the Madras Estates Land Act, lOOS, and to amend the Bladras Estates 
Land (Amendment) Act, 1934, bo passed into law. 

JETe said that he would not take up fcho time of the Honso fby refm’rin^ to thcs 
provisions of the Bill, which had been diBcussed at c()nHid^'rable l(‘n|,dh. But ho 
would like to express his appreciation of the care ami }i(f(uUien with which the 
members of the Select Committee and the House had cmmicltwed the Bdl, iind tiro 
representations which had been made by the BponsorB of l)t)(h (he principal jnhtoHts 
concerned, in order to arrive at a settlement whicdi would be m fair as poHHihle to 
both the interests. The scheme embodied in the Bill was the on lee me of a very 
careful consideration of those various roproHentatiorm and it was his hope, that the 
Bill would result in the course of throe or four years in heifer prevailing 

between the land-holders in the whole inam villages and thdr (oiuuUs, 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell said that the main ohjeetive of (lie Bill was 
to protect the tenants from losing their occupancy rights in inam viilu|.^es. This 
was far different from what had boon described m ‘expropriaiion^ The Bill was 
necessarily a compromise between the claims of inamdarH and of ((rnanl.H. The com- 
promise embodied in^ the Bill was on the whole a fair one, and ho hopi*il that; the 
me^ure, in its working, would prove bcneOcial to both inanulars and tcDantn. 

Ine Bill was then passed into law. 


District MTiNicrPArjrrKfi Brnr. 

The discussion on the motion of Mr, Mwiitarmni Naidu to refer to a 8elcet Com- 
mittee the Government Bill to amend the Madras DiHtrict Muntcipalhum Act was 
then resumed. ^ 

The of Bolhili replying to the tlchato, paid that lie did realise that the 

statement of objects and reasonfi accompanying the Bill liad not Iumui clearly written. 
Much of the criticisms of Mr. Naidu, the experienced Parliamenfarian that he wa«t 
was turned on criticismB wmilil have been avoided if the 

reasons for this legislation had been clearly statinl. The neewsity Pw Hystenmilsing 
the various scales cadres, etc., of the cstahlirthnient, had been felt 

for a long diversity in (hcBC matters 

between mumcipaldy Sometimes the pay drawn was out of pro- 

portion to the attaching to tlin post. It was the intention 

of the Government to in this matter. Moreover, ft 

was felt that it was ^otpossibie tp give emuW, to the resolution of this Honso for 
the extension of cmnloyees, nnleas thero were 

definite cadres and f 9^ P^y ^^xcd. It was too late in the day to talk 

about the merits or demerits of this s^ accepted by 

the Government and wonm be found not only now Imt in tho comino^ veara to ho 

as much a safeguard fot Brahmins as for other communidi^r ^ ^ 

Again, the clause as to transfer of officers from ono municipality to another was 
not so rewolntionary as it was thought out to be. The necessity for it had lioen 
forewn by the framers of the Act. He would make it clear that such transfers 
could be confined to such higher posts as managers, or secretaries, to 

which provincial cadres were formed. For clerks and other anbordinato cutahlmh.! 

wmdd fe noTanlfLl^^^^ ordinary citoumstaucefl, there 

* power of transfer, the Enjah of Bobbil went on to aay, would enable the 
Government in smtable cases, to get the ex-Talnk Board employeoa Tbsorbid in the 
serv.ee of local bodies. Apart from that, there was no^hlnnker 
revolutionary in the proposal, as even ojiito recently the District Bonrda had the 

power to transfer the servans of Taluk Wrds and PatiehayaKom S bod^^ 

ta”ken”v tfe X^^ernS^^to ‘*’*8 Pf^or of Lnafer should nof bfl 

the posts and pay, we have found that in the paet some of the 
“i** followed any principles”, said the Earah Bahobr^^Whatevar 
SrJ j ®Py waaaure that would int«r“ 

m preparea to say tins mach^fehat it we should suaur© the future progrew aud 
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Self-Government and if we are to see that these local boards 
einciently, it ib necessary that the employees thereof should not be made 
_.ne pawns m the game of party politics and party faction. It is of the utmost 
importance to the future progress of Local Self-Government in this province that 
ney should be freed from all danger of party politics. I know many cases ; I do 
not wish to mention the names in which even District Board Presidents and Chair- 
men ot municipal Councils have been put to great difficulties owing to the exigencies 
or P^rty politics. There were occasions when even the most honest of Presidents 
ot Boards and Chairmen of Councils were compelled to give in. It is, therefore, I 
pehe^ the interests of local boards but also in the interests of those direct- 
ing the aifairs of local boards that some sort of uniformity is brought about. 4t 

the same time, I shall make it clear, once again, that the Government, by this 

measure do not propose to take away the power of the local boards in respect of 

appomtments either at present or in the future. That is not at all the intention. 

Ihe Kaja of Bobbili then proceeded to explain the urgency for the measure. His 
single objection m trying to get the Bill passed into law at one sitting, was the intprests 
or ex-taluk board employees who deserve to be re-employed without any avoidable 
ueiay. Ihe urgency was all the greater because the Mnnicipaliiies had not followed the 
instructions of the Government to prefer this class of unemployed in filling up the 
vacancies. The Minister, proceeding, mentioned another reason for taking power to 
tranter the higher grade of servants from one municipality to another. ‘‘The House 
IB aware he said that aggrieved municipal or local board employees have a right to 
appeal to the Government. Numerous cases have come to the notice of the Govern- 
ment where these employees have been subjected to the victimisation’^ After subject- 
ing the appeal to investigation, the Government would order the reinstatement of 
me appellants. But the next minute, these employees would be placed under sus- 
pension by the local body on some new charge. The Secretary of the District 
poara of Ohingleput and the Manager of the ’Municipal Council, Trichinopoly, were 
msiances in point. They^ have been removed three or four times in spite of the 
vjrovernment OrdeT restoring them to their appointments. I do feel that in such 
cases, m consultation with local bodies, mutual transfers should be arranged.” 

In conclusion, he requested the mover of the amendment not to press it. 

After sorne discussion, the amendment of Mr. Munisami Naidu was withdrawn, 
and the tnotion of the Kaja of Bobbili to take the Bill into consideration, was 
acc^ted. The Bill was then considered clause by clause. 

Clause 1 was amended on the motion of Mr. R, FoulJces as ‘follows and allowed 
to stand part of the Bill 'This Act may be called the Madras District Munici- 
palities (Second Amendment) Act, 1934.” 

£ regarding the restoration to office of absentee Councillors, formed part 

or me Bill, without discussion or amendment. 

Clause 3 gives power to the Government to fix the strength of the staff and 
scales of salaries etc. It runs ; 

After sub-section (2) of Section 70 of the said Act, the following sub-section 
snail be added, namely : — 

“(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-sections (1) and (2) the Local 
Government shall have power to fix or alter the number, designations and grades 
of, and the salaries, fees and allowances payable to the officers and servants of any 
municipal council or any class of such officers and servants ; and it shall not be 
open to the municipal council to vary the number, designations, grades, salaries, 
fees or allowances as so fixed or altered except with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government. 

Mr. Suhramania Bhatt moved an amendment to add the following proviso at 
the end of the clause : 

“This clause shall effect only future entrants to service.” 

The Rajah of Bohhili, opposing the motion, said that the Government had already 
passed orders that the difference between the existing pay and the new scale of -.pay, 
should be treated as personal pay. 

The amendment was lost. The clause then formed part of the Bill. 

By clause 4, the Government sought to' take power to frame rules in regard to 
representation of different communities in municipal service. 

Mr. Bhatt moved an gimendment so as to provide for consultation with and the 
approval of the Mup^lkl Oounoil. 

Opposed by the Mnister, the amendment was lost. 
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Mr. A/. 8. Shresta moved ao amendment to clause 4 which modified Section 73 
so as to secure uniformity in the conditions of services of local bodies and 
municipalities. 

Mr. Sreshta’s amendment was to add the following proviso to the clause 

I'l^wided further that all rules made under this section shall be placed on tho 
table of the Legislative Council while it is in Bossion and shall not come tinto force 
Council” ^ have been accepted with or without .modifications by the Legislative 

a number of other spoaki'js expresBiid thi' view (hat it was 
essential that the rules should be examined and appro vi»d by the House before they 
came into force. It was not proper, some of these speakers urged, to give a carte 
oLanche to the Government, even though tho Government might be welldnteutiuued. 

f of Bohhili said tho communal G, O. that would bo applied 

J'?® higher local board provincial services would be the same as that which 
Obtained in respect of Government departments. He did not think it wuw ticco'^Hary 
inat tne rules to bo framed should obtain the sanction of itlus llousti before being 
difficulties*^^^ force. If the amendment wore passed, it would htad to great 

Ihe amendment was eventually lost, Clause 4 became part of tho Bill. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. U. 0, 8, Bkatt to clause 5 urging that 
employees drawing salaries under Bh lOO should nor, bo transferrctl from one district 
u I . Minister opposed it on tho ground that it would make it 

boards who hiul been discharged with the 
abolition of those boards. The amendment was lost. 

of Bobbin moved an amendment additing a proviso to Hection 
^ . the power of tho Local Government to traimfiu’ cmpleyiM'S of local 
1110 - I “}^®^®^P^hi;ies) stating that ‘‘such power shall bo exorcised after cousuU* 
the local bodies concerned.’' 

WAS without much discussion, Clause 5 as amended 

mateml change^® ^ preamble of thu Bill wore carried without any 

was^cLripH* Bobbin moved that tho Bill bo passed into Iaw» Tho motion 

was earned and the bill passed into Law. 

Local Board Bills 

Madr^as introduced tho Bill further to amend the 

fc.. i, (A..,u..„.) A«, IIBI .,,,1 ,„,„b 

aotnal® wtrKL°of*thfi®ip, whioh arti found in tlifl 

*», bd.w*.i,.,ted s it "■ "" 

V^"'f “ Ks; 

for the*re8tor9tinr?*«*^H^°’^ period specified therein and Hub-Hwaion (4) providt-a 
to hold oXe In tf'cZ membor who haa an’ cUed 

absent himself from the meetinea of the'^hnflrH° rcstoraliuu atill nmitinniM to 
Act as to the date from wh ef h?« d«lnn it’ 5 "^® '® "<> >“ the 

amend clause (h) of sTb-spcS m J 1 1- bo counted. It i« propomul to 
shall be the date of his restemdon \l1fficTnXr su^ '‘‘“® 

vistoS^t&rif s?and;\f ™ tor^ttc 

transfer of the officers and ^rvants°of ?o™l *“““*4 proriaion for tho 

board or of a municipahlj. It wj 1 also «nihte fh. ? 9* a«o‘her local 

who are surplus owing to the fixins' hv^ board eervants 

67 of the Madras Loofl Boards^Acf iW of i! /“b-section (3) of »««iion 
boards and the scales of pay of the staff t 'u ot dlstriot 

Bnch a provision will prevent the staSon ofcfi rounidpalitiea. 

quent loss in efficiency. The power of aDDointm“2n!°^A*®L ? ®OB«e' 

boards and their prAms wflirmSi SeoSl! 
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Clause 4— Items (i) and (ii) i Under rule 1-B (1) (i) of Schedule V to the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, charges on prevenitve and remedial measures connected 
with epidemics are debitable only to the funds of district boards. Wheu an epide- 
mic breaks out in a panchayat area and preventive measures have to be taken 
immediately, it is highly desirable and convenient that the concerned panchayats 
should move in the matter at once and incur the necessary expenditure rather than 
leave the matter to the district board. It has also been suggested that while charges 
on the control of epidemics may generally be borne by district boards, panchayats 
be made to bear a portion of such charges. It is accordingly proposed to amend 
rule 1-A (1) of Schedule V to the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, so as to make it 
possible for panchayats also to expenditure on remedial and preventive measures 
connected with epidemics. 

Item (iii).— Under clause (k) of rule 1-B, the expenditure on protected water- 
supply in panchayat areas is a charge on district board funds. The item is not 
included in the list of objects on which the panchayat boards can incur expenditure 
under rule 1-A (1), Nor can they incur expenditure on this object under clause (u) 
or rule 1-A (2) as it had been specially laid down that it is a charge on district 
board funds. The effect of these provisions is that only district boards can incur 
expenditure on the provision of water-supply in panchayat areas. It has been 
represented that district boards can ill-afford to bear such charges. It is, therefore, 
proposed to omit this item of expenditure, [clause (k) from rule 1-B. 

District boards cau even then contribute towards expenditure on protected water- 
supply schemes for all important villages in the district under rule 4. 

Clause 5.-* Ordinary elections will be held shortly to the district boards in four 
districts and the newly elected members of at least three of them will come into 
office on the lat November 1934. If any of these districts is split up into two or 
more districts soon after the 1st November 1934, the members then in office will 
lose their membership and fresh elections will have to be held to the new district 
boards. Eule 7 of the Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934 will not apply to those 
members, as they were not in office when that Act came into force. It seems desir- 
able to extend the benefit of that rule to those members so that they may he in 
office for their full term and thereby avoid a fresh election. If, however, a district 
is split up at a time when the members are nearly at the end of their term there 
would be no objection to holding a fresh election immediately. 

It is proposed to prove for both these contingencies by amending rule 7 of the 
Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934. 

There was no amendment ; and after some ineffective opposition to clause 5, the 
Bill was passed into law. 

Elementary Education Act 

The Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act was then introduced 
by the hon. Dewan Bahadur Kumarasami Reddiar^ Minister for Education. 

A motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was then made by him. He 
had not concluded his speech in commending it to the acceptance of the House at 
4 p. m, when the motion, for an adjournment debate for which leave was obtained 
earlier in the day, took precedence. 

Land Eevenub Assessment 

On the clock striking 4, Mr. P. Fi Krishnayya Chaudkari on being called 
upon by the President, moved : 

‘‘That the business of the House be adjourned to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, to wit, the attempt made in the various districts to 
recover land revenue suspended last year and the necessity of treating it as 
remission”. 

Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Choudhari urged the Government 
to come forward with an announcement of the remission of the suspended revenue 
for, at a time when, he said, measures oJE relief were urgently called for, it would 
not be wise on the part of Government to impose additional burdens either by way 
of enhanced water rates or collection of suspended portions of the kist. 

After some other members had spoken the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell replying, 
said that Government were not making arrangements for the collection of the 
revenue. The question, he said, would be considered after the reports from the 
Board of Eevenue were received, which, it was expected, would be some time next 
month. Orders would be passed before the next season. He assured the House, io 
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conclusion, that the matter raised by the adj )iiniiu,mt motioa woaki recol?o the 
close and careful consideration of tho Oovernmont 

The mover of the adjournment motion did not press it and the motion was by 
leave of the House withdrawn. 

His Excellency the Governor addressed tho llouao at 5 p, ra. and the speech 
occupied twenty minutes, at the conclusion whereof His Exeeileinsy was cheered 
lustily. 


Elemejxtary EntTOATroH Bill 

26th. OCTOBER The House then proceeded to consider the motion of the hon. 
Mr. S, Kumararani Eeddiar to uhr to a Select Uommittee the Bill ametuling the 
Elementary Education Act of 1920. The hon. Minister whose spiundt had anllcred in- 
terruption twice, began by saying that ho would eontinne *tho thiril and i hope the last 
mstalment of my speech’ (laughter), Tho problem which tlie Bill {dmed at salving 
was one which they could not ignore. Experieneo had, he said, shown that little 
progress had been made in respect of tho removal of illiteracy. Even in areas 

where cornpulsion had been adopted, tho^ wastage was almost thi^ satne as in other 

areas of the presidency. On an examination of the causes for this state of 
things it had been found that though compulsion had been nominally introdneed in 
many areas, no active steps had, ho said, boon taken with a view to enforce it* 
It, therefore, became necessary to consider whether it was not possildo to improve 
the method of enforcement provided in the Act. There was. he thonghl an 

apprehension m some quarters that the method provided in tho amonding Bill 
would prove a greater hardship than the one provided in tho existing Act, but a 
comparison of the two methods would remove tho apprehension. Tho procedure 
present Bi I, ho said, was more lenient and less humiliating to 
offendmg parents. The hardship, if any ho felt sure, would not be in any d(‘groe 

ftttempta to remove' it. If the mi^amiro 
V'® acWoveraont would «ur«-ly bo a 
thev would If f, It should fail for any roaeon. even thoji 

*k ! o®n‘ i having made an endeavour to solve tho nrohlom. 

He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

* ®®*®®t Committee was accepted by tlio ttoUBO 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the House to consider tho Bill. 

Bill to amend Oo-Opjebative Sooietieh Act 

The hon. Mr. P. T Rajm introduced a Bill further to amend tho Madras Co- 
aperative Societies Act I9d2 and moved that it bo taken into considonitioii. 

Ihe obj^ts of the Bill are explained in the following note 
fA the Co-operative Societies Act, 19B2, as it; stands at present, applios 

to the exMUtion of decrees, decisions, awards and orders obtained W a reiriHterod 

BOcieiy. The section does not in terms apply to the case of deuroes, m., ottsiiicd 
by a liquidator on the dissolution of a registered society or tho recoVorv of the 
sums awarded or ordered to be paid in pursuance of Sections 41, 47 imdi dlh It is 
considered desirable to amplify the Section bo as to make it applicabla to these 
cases also. In view of the amplification proposed, it would be niftnnronriate to 
retain the section under the heading ‘Trivileges oi Begistored Hociotlcs’^ imder 

Thn f S®*®®t.Oonamitteo was lost, 

by very sfi^ht llmratrons. “oa°uae B^of ‘the^Ml ran a's^fXws’^-i’®''''®'* 

namelv^-“57 A^'^The Rct.Pi following section shall' bo inserted 

ggtrar in this behalf m\y. eu5eert7saTr£°af m^^ £ 

other ptiS 

awi^ of Ae*” E^gistrar ”or”arbitrator an^'!td«S^ ? ““ 

t^stered society or liquidator ; or Begistrar, obtained by a 

^1 of costs under section 41 ; or 

lifsfets nfl8oeieS o”l c“(£” ‘ eouttfbutWn to toe 
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(d) any stim ordere d under section 49 to be repaid to a society or recovered as a 
contribution to its assets together with the interest, if any, due on such amount or 
sum and the costs of process, by the attachment and sale of the property of the 
person against whom such decree, decision, award or order has been obtained or 
passed. 

The hon. Mr, P. T. Bajan moved that after the words “under section 41’^ the 
following be inserted:--* 

“to a registered society or to .the Government.’^ The amendment was passed. 

Mr. T A Bamalingam Gheiti moved an amendment that after the words “Eegis- 
tered Society” wherever it occurred the words “financing bank” be inserted. 

The hon. Mr, P. T. Bajan accepted the amendment which was then passed. 

Clause 8 as amended and Clause 4 were then passed. Clause 4 ran as follows 

4. In clause (ee) of sub-section (2) of section 65 of the said Act, for the word 
and figures “section 28,” the word, figures and letter “section 57- A” shall be substi- 
tuted. The preamble was then passed. 

The Hon, P, T. Eajan next moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried. 

Non-officiai^ Bills Inteoluced 

The House then gave leave to Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan to introduce his Bill to 
further amend the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, Mr. M. Hevadasan a Bill 
to amend the Madras Village Courts Act, Mr. Subramania Bhatt a Bill to provide 
for the appointment of executive officers to the Hindu Maths^ and Mr. Basheer 
Ahmad Sayeed the Madras Muslim Wakf Bill, 

The Council then adjourned Sine die. 


The Bombay Legislative Conncil 

MONSOON SESSION--POONA--lBth to 3lst ATJCUST 1934, 


The Monsoon Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 13lh. August 1934 with Sir ' A. M, K. Behlavi in the chair. 

After question time Sir Shah Naioaz Bhutto, Minister, Local Self-Government, 
withdrew the bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 

Bombay Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Bevenue Member introduced a bill to amend the Bombay Court of Wards 
Act with a view to giving the court of wards power to issue certificates to civil 
courts requiring the release of the property of Government to such extent and 
period as was necessary in the interests of estate to meet the emergency of entire 
funds attached in the execution of a civil decree. The Bill was passed. 

Municipal & Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

14tli. AUGUST The bill introduced by the Minister of Local Self Government 
to further amend the Bombay District, Municipal, Local Boards and Buroughs Act 
was passed into law. 

Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill 

The Home Member introduced a bill to make further provision for settlement of 
trade disputes by conciliation. The bill aims to establish a regular system of con- 
ciliation of disputes between millbands and employers with the object of preventing 
and reducing strikes in future by appointing a labour ofiBlce to safeguard the interests 
of labour with a commissioner of labour as the chief conciliator with power to 
appoint suitable special assistant conciliators. It will be the duty of the conciliator 
to give notice to parties to a dispute to appoint delegates and report the result 
to the Government. 

30 
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Mr. E. B, Bahhale in a lengfehy speech opposed the bill in principle on tbe cons- 
titution of the conciliatory machinery. 

The House adjourned at this stage. 


IStli. AUGUST After two days’ discussion, the Bill to make further pro? isions 
for the settlement of trades disputes by conciliation was read for iho first time in 
the Oouacil. All non- official amendments were lost. 

The Home Member, replying to the criticisms to the amendmoniSj pointed out that 
the Bill aimed at excluding extremists and communists from delegation of workers, 
The Bill would further foster the true spirit of trade unionism among textile workers, 
Beferring to the amendment to limit the life of the Bill to throe years the Homo 
Member said that the Bill would not produce any immediate good effects and further 
provision could be made later by amending the Bills. 

Local Boabds Act Amend, Bill 

The House adjouped till the next day after passing the Bills relating to amend* 
ments to the Local Boards Act. 


Peevention oe Gamblino Bill 

nth, AUGUST Non-official Bills came up for eonsideraiion in the Council 

to-day. 

Mr. L. R GoMale’s Bill to amond the Bombay I’fovention of Oamblinir Act 
fell through, at the second reading, when his motion to refer hack the Bill to the 
Select Committee was rejected by the House. 

a held that the report of the Select Oommitteo went beyond the scope 

or the Bill as accepted by the House during the first reading by legalising gambling 
by persons who bought admission tickets to the race course. 

Bombat Deyadasi Bill 

pas^d hto^law^^^^^ Levadasi Bill was road for the second and third times and 

T^Seplying to Mr. Syed Mmnatoar, Dewan Bahadur 8. T KaiMi, Minister for 
Educat^n. Government were aware that in some provinces, Btato-aid 

Industries^®!' operation, but the Government of Bombay did not intend 

introducing r® similar Is^slabon in the near futuro. The Government, tho Minister 
smalf “ sohcme of giving loan with a view to fostering 

, PKEVSIimoN OP Adtotbration Bilr 

Aduhm£2of pSVfrLoved^ by Mr. A V. 

On a . Nawaz Khan Bhutto. Minister for Ixicafeelf- 

Govexnm^t, that he proposed to introduce a comprehensive amending lUH 
the next>ssion, Mr. Surve withdrew his Bill. ameimmg mi during 

/ Money-Lending Begulation Bill 

thj^rat^?2e‘ann?wM*dM^LLcf1)iJoula business was road for 

opinion wlthL three ® 


i)ic opinion within three months. 

Law or AdOTOON AmbTO. Byry. 

S^e^Y^buftoSndX'laJo^^^^^^^ disouBSion of Mr. 

decision of the Privy Council whS unset >“ 0* **»« 

tile law and usage. The bill Beeks**^fe %io?£ established practice sanctioned by 
Pnvy Council decision, i. e. that no Hindu Obtaining before the 

her and whose husband was no seuarated +i!!,^° ®“ estate vested ia 

.0 «,op. . 


' ',^1^. iAllGMsT;. 

waa 'ndi': 


Tradb DMfitrxB OosoiLUKOH Bn* 

-eS4““Sfe";i&SLJ^ St 
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^0 BUI but the Home Member pointed out that the Government would oppose Mr. 
BaJchale, it he moved araendmeats contrary to the principle of the Bill, Accordingly 
most of Mr. Bakhale’s amendments were lost. 

Retrenchment in the expenditure on the household of the Governor of Bombay, 
formed the subject of a question by Bao Saheb P. D. Kulkarni to-day. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur B,D, Cooper, Revenue and Finance Minister, stated that 
retrenchment in the Governor's household expenditure was executed to the extent 
of Rs. 1,49,000. 

2Std, AUGUST The second reading of the Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill 
was not passsd oven to-day, though several amendments moved by Mr. Bahhale 
were lost. 

Mr. Bakhle refused to move an amendment, to the clause in the Bill which 
awards 2 years^ imprisonment and fine of Rs. 5000 for molesting, inciting or intimi- 
dating persons from conciliation proceedings. The President thereupon requested 
the House to consider the question and inform the Home Member of their views 
on Monday next. 

27th. AUGUST The Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill passed the second reading 
with minor amendments in the Council today, but when the Home Member moved 
the third reading, Mr. Bakhle rg-ised a strong protest. 

In Mr. Bakhle's opinion conciliation proceedings under this Act would be 
ineffective owing to its permissive character and workers would always choose 
conciliation proceedings under the Trades Dispute Act instead of this Act. 

The Bill was then read for the third time and passed into law, only eight voting 
against it. 

The Home Member announced that the Government would agree to the term 
of imprisoument of six months instead of 2 years and no fine instead of Rs, 2,000, 
as provided in the Bill. 


Bombay Opium Bill 

28lh. AUGUST : — In the Council to-day, Government were able to get only the 
Opium Bill passed. 

PKEVENTION of GAMBLINO BiLIi 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gamling Act, 1887, met 
with much opposition. It was only on the Presidents ruling regarding applying 
closure, that the first reading of the Bill was passed by 45 votes to 13. Sind 
members voted with the Government. 

29th. AUGUST : — The Council passed to-day the Bill to further amend the 
Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887, without a division. 

Most of the demands for supplementary grants were passed without much 
opposition but the demand for loans to small industries, moved by Hon. Mr. Cooper 
raised considerable discussion, most members favouring reduction of interest rate to 
3 to 4 and a half per cent from three and one third per cent, 

Mr. Cooper did not accept the proposal and the grant was made. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY DeMAOTS 

3l8t. AUGUST Supplementary demands were made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, by the Home Member^ to-day, for the establishment charges in connection with 
the opening of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates' Courts to try municipal cases 
in the Bombay City, as an experimental measuret 

The Council then adjourned. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

WINTER SMSSXON-LUCKNOW--29tk OCTOBER to l7th. DECEMBER .WB4 


Ihe Winter Session of tha United Frovincos 
Lucknow on the 29tli. October 1934 with 8 tr 
and non-official attendance was good. 


liOgiHlativo Omincil coiiunoneed at 
Sitaram in tho chair* Both official 


U. P. Village Panohayat Amend. Bill 
The Council passed without discussion tho bill to amend tho United Froviiicos 
Village Panchayat Act, 1920, aiming at transforonce of general niuntation of vtlltgcB 
from District Magistrates to the District Boards. 


Btjndelkhand Land Alienation Amend. Bitji 

In the absence of the Finance Member* tho Home Member* Mn Kunmr 
Jagdish Prasad introduced tho Bundolfchnnd Land Alienation Aet; Amendment PilU 
Mr. C, F. Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, opposed cmmumration of the Hill 
during the present session. The Bill was postponed. The Council tluui adjourned 
until October 31. 


TJ. P. U8EEIOX73 Loans Aaiend. Bn*L 

31st OCTOBER The Council devoted the whole <lay to diHcuHsion of the 
Usurious Loans (United Provinces) Amendment Bill and a doxen of twcuity amend- 
ments given notice of thereto. . ..... * . 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, the Finance Merabcr* Bir Emmtd lume 
emphasised that the object of the Bill was to suppress usury and penal iso creditors 
for charging usurious rates of interest and thus give a certain amount ol relief io 
the debtors. Strictly speaking, the impression that the Bill was in some way or 
other a measure to provide relief especially to the agricultural debtor wan erroneous. 
The main non-official criticism against the Bill was that it sought to iiineml an Act 
passed by the Central Legislature and aimed at rimiodying a etaic of affairs not 
peculiar only to this province. It was pointed out that piceu-mcal legislation in 
individual provinces for suppression of usury would not meet tho end in view* the 
proper course being to see the Usurious Loans Act amended by tho Central Lc^gMa- 
ture which was responsible for it. 


Isi. NOVEMBER i-^Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin moved an amendmcmt to-day 
seeking incorporation of the Buie of Damdupat ( which lays down that interest 
should, in no case, exceed the principal in usurious loans ) In tho IJsurlaus Loans 
Bill The amendment was defeated by 48 votes against 40. 

Just before division was challenged the Finance Member, Sir Edmard Blunt 
wanted the House that the Government would not proceed with the Bill, if tho 
amendment was carried. 

The Finance Membf moved an amendment to Clause VI of tho Bill to the effect 
that in case of secured loaus, the Court shall deem interest oxcessive, If tho rtiio ex- 
ceeded 12 per cent and if the period between rests (the end of specified pcriodi, when 
interest has to be calculated and added to the principal) was less than ilx months# 
provided also that in the case of secured loans, the Court shall not deem intewst 
excessive if the rate had not exceeded seven per cent unless tho period between watt 
was less than six months. 

As notice of a scries of Amendmosts not included in tho Order paper for tho 
My, to the Rnance Member s amendment was given by some members, the ?resi- 
ctent adjourned the House earlier, in order to enable members to understand tho 
ammdments properly and participate m the debate mote intelligently next day. 

whole day disousstog amendments to 
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The clause as drafted hy the Select Committee embodies rates of interest which 
should be regarded as usurious in respect of secured and unsecured loans and which 
vary with the amount lent. Official amendments are opposed to the provision of 
the varying rates of interest and any rate of interest for unsecured loans should not 
be left out of account. 

The main amendment on behalf of the Government by Mr. i?, F, Mudie lays 
down that interest exceeding 12 per cent on immovable property should be regarded 
as usurious in the case of a first mortgage and provides for six monthly rests. 
It further provides that a court shall not deem interest excessive if the rate does 
not exceed 7 per cent annually. 

Just before the House rose for the day, a non-official amendment suggesting a 
via media between the official and the non-official points of view was moved. 


Srd. NOVEMBER Discussing the Usurious Bill to-day, the Council could not get 
through the second reading on account of a last minute hitch which occurred owing 
to doubts arising as to the applicability of the Bill to past transactions, in the 
absence of any specific provision therein. 

The House rejected Mr. Eadhe Shiam Rasfogi^s (representing the ^bankers and 
money-lenders) amendment to the effect that the Act shall not apply to loans made 
before the commencement of this Act. 

After passing without discussion the Bundelhhand Land Alienation Amendment 
Bill, the Council adjourned until November 15. 


15tli, NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the Usurious Loans (United 
Provinces) Amendment Bill, after the official anaendment, designed to dispel doubt 
given rise to by the ruling of a certain court regarding the applicability of the Bill 
to past transactions, had been incorporated. 

U. P. Encumbered Estates Bill 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt moved for consideration of the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Bill, the most contentious of all debt legistation 
Bills. The Bill is intended to assist the landowners whose assets, if relief is given, 
are sufficient to discharge indebtedness. The Bill applies only to larger landlords 
whose land revenue exceeds Rs. 100. 

A measure of sharpness of the differences ' of opinion on the provisions of the 
Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee was furnished 'by the fact that no less 
than 148 amendments to it figured on the agenda paper. ... , . , 

Mr, G, Y, Chintamani raised an important point of order inviting the Chair s 
ruling whether the Select Committee was competent to take as basis of discussion 
a Bill which had never been introduced in the Council and which had never been 
referred to it (although the subject matter was the same) and consider the Bill referr- 
ed to it and proceed with amendments to it. ^ , ,.4.1. 

Sir Sitaram, President, wanted to know from the Finance Mernber whetner 
the amended draft was merely an amended draft or was based on certain new prin- 
ciples which were not before the House, when the original Bill was introduced. 

The President observed: ‘^This is clearly a very interesting point and I tfiink a 

f oint which does not seem to have occurred, at^ least in the history of this Council. 

n Mayne’s ‘Parliamentary Practice^ there is reference to certain cases in which 
numerous motions have been made by the Select Committee. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons advised the Government to bring up a new Bill 
an absolutely different Bill from the one introduced in Parliament. The Chair is 
not in a position to give that advice to the Government as regards this Bill, simply 
for the reason that this matter has been hanging for a long time and perhaps it 
would be advisable to grapple with the problem once for all, I 
that it is against all parliamentary practice to introduce another Bill in the Select 
Committee, a Bill different from the one that was introduced in the House, it 
would be creating a bad precedent if a new draft Bill, based on new wmcipies, 
were to be put before the Select Committee after it had been seen by the House. 

Mr. Mohanlal Sah (represeuting Bankers) moved for recirculation of the [Bill to 
elicit farther public opinion as the BiU was of a highly complicated nature and tue 
problem it sought to solve of far-reaching importance. The House rose for the aay 
at this stage. 
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16tL NOVEMBER :-“TIi 6 Council, after devoting iha whole of I ha forenoon 
to-dav to the Fimme MmheFs motion to take into aonaidoration the Encumbarod 
Estates Bill, entered on the second reading stage of the Bill, having thrown out Mr, 
Mohanlal 8ahh (bankers’ ropresenlativo) amondraent to the that tha Bill 

be circulated for eliciting opinion. The House disposed of eleven minor amendments 
in the course of the second reading before it adjourned until November 19. 


19tli. NOVEMBER :-~The first division in connection 'with the consideration of 
the Encumbered Estates Bill took place in the Council to-day when tha idliance 
between the Government and those advocating the inlercHls of the creditors wm 
found ineffective against the combined strength of otlu'rs championing tiui causa of 
the debtors and an amendment by Babu Badhvy Bhyam Jfns/of/i, which sccur<‘d the 
Finance Member’s support, failed to find favour with the House. The vtited 

for the retention of the original clauso pormitiing hmy person actually managiriff a 
landlord’s property to apply on his behalf, by 45 against 3% votes and the* amend-' 
ment for the deletion of ■ those words fell through. Hlow hut; Htcndy progress was 
being made with the bill and 38 out of 148 amcnamenis had been disposed of when 
the Council adjourned at 5 p. m. 

Great amusement was caused when during tho^ division Minister Bir Mahomed 
Yusuf, the Education and Finance Secretaries, the dirtmtor of publicity, the deputy 
legal remembrancer and certain other oflicials wid ki‘d into the wrong lobby nml 
soon ran across the House into the noos lobby when they rcidised tludr mistake in 
time. This was apparently duo to confusion in their minds as regards the motion 
on which they were casting their votes. 


20th. NOVEMBER .‘—With a compromise in sight Imtwccn the (lovernmcnt and 
the Zemindars on the latter’s amendment to the Enenminwed Erttaten Bill as the 
result of the Finance Member’s assurance that the principle of tho iimendrmmt 
would be embodied in a separate clause, a division was ehnilonged by tha Opposition 
in the Council to-day, the Government suftoring a reverse by a very narrow margin. 

The amendment laid down that the heirs of a deceased debtor, who were not 
members of a joint family, should give all particulars of tho property inhortksd !)y 
them when seeking relief under this Act. Tho amondmont was carried by 39 votes 
against The Government successfully resistod other uon-oflicial amendmemts. 

The House before it adjourned until November 00 fhuHhcd nil amcndmcmtH to 
Clauses 4 to 11 of the Bill, including a non-ofHcial amoiulmmit exempting debts duo 
to Co-operative Societies, from the operation of Clauso XI of tho Bill. 


^ . iR ;-DiscusBion on the clause relatiugto the principle of‘T)amdu- 

pat which js one of the most important clauses in tho Encumborod Estates Bill 
started m the Council when it reassembled this morning. 

The Rule lays down that interest shall in no case oxcend the principal 
* 1 , amendment to this clause was moved hy tho Mnmm Member to 

amount of intemt hold on t^o duo date of appiication ahall not 
exceed the total amount due on December 31, 1016. 

amendments widely difForluR from tho Finance Member’s 
‘he agMda paper mcludinK one by Thakur Mltmnt 8in{jh 

the ammJnt Sriwii ? unsocurod louns rangii.R from 

toe amount borrowed and another by Mr. liadheyMam Eastmii (ronroHentinf hunkersl 

mahng the percent of reduction dependent on tho rate of intorost charirod, 

rfnv'nronnLl“whlwn^?f Oovornment could not 

oCm to ^h» reducing the principal and any 

lation of^ “Damdnpat." payments of interest into oalott- 

of U* *‘*1' discussing amondmenta to Clause 12 

rosTforthnS! ^ ® ® the principle of “Damdupat” when It 

AfulaTion “o^ intcrtr‘lnZd'^T,; V** ‘^^basie date 

S^Sd“‘1g ^SdJTf toe 

Zammdars w toe ground that few debtoW would ^ * 
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dupat Clause, vital°o^e^i’f*tha“%^*”'^*^ amendment, to the Dam- 

54 votes to 51, the bankpra^ rAnr^a^ Estates Bill, was negatived bv 

out the motion. The amendment^^n^nil^a u Government in throwing 

by he Opposition, the Government made ft r-lAnr ^ j division was challenged 
amendment would mean the Stton Mf adoption of ;Mr. QMofs 

fiPr'“a proceed further with Le%iH. ’ *>e 

Member’s amendment a°s amenTed by^haHri rejected, the Finanoe 
^ The clause as finally amended read tL. If was carried without division. 

KlkiT{ SSS“'‘“ 

of a tMhn?cal'^ffioifitl’'^ieh‘^“taf “rose in the Council to-day as a result 

amendment to Clausfl 2 :n 1 he Ea“cumb“lt:s^Bi/r®“?“ a non-oS 
S|f^^s'^^^^d?nr «3g, Vm^ 

f -‘f of 

aiSeft Z? cTried" foufd“ t^'l^adf ^Sfe 

a compromisl wi?h™e mo^e?, ^y eScS a“E?‘f Gove?n'’m:nrmaKn| 

"^SKsetf s?ii? ‘IrJEu^cumbled ‘’f both 4 

House rose for the day. °'rssmg the amendment to the same clause, when the 

to Se^Z-O^to^S^olIs^ifieaSl^^ debts tccotdinv'W amendments 

Zammdar members succeeded in Lfn^ f ®°oroing to their priority. 

debts due to the Governmentthouid havfprioritv“ofr^^^^^ doTO that public 
A non-offioial amendment proposing thatfX^lanthmni^^fL® ®^®®®-®^ ‘^®bt dSeted. 
should have prioritv over nfhAn & ^^W/^^^^othropic debts, bearing no interfis^ 

rej^ted withourSision same class’ bearinf interest, was 

menrwhithtfmefctnSlint'^a debS‘ to S'tut^Vr^^^J non-official amend- 

Tbe amendment ti n'SS“bri4 

ru'® ^^***be MeSfer ^d^R?“ wnprecedenfed situation 

Clause 29 (I) pf the Encumbered Estotes Bin ^or deletion of 

tiou for squashing proceedioffs unHAr fTiia R*n time limit for apolica** 

a similar amendm%nTcatried®yeferday at the insfi^i 

official) ®rosf to a“Sf of St (nominated 

“sot, it could not be opposed. * ^ “ consequential amend- 

declared it^carried^ whereupo^ the^Z^Mar^^ amendment to vote 

„ Jbe Fmance and SSw 'ou^Thtf 

g,£w 

ffSri£*“S£”s>g|ed“MoM^ "< -= 
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Unusually rapid progress was made with tho Bill— tlin Ifoupc! diMpHinii; of 23 
amendments in to-day’s sitting which revived hopes of tho third stage being reached 
early next week. There was a tamo division on a non-of!leial ftimnidmenf, regar- 
ding the sale of landed properties by the Collector in Jliqnidatinn of a tlebt^ which 
was negatived by 39 votes to 12. The House then adjourned till the 3rd. 

3rd. DECEMBER After discussion lasting 1! days, tho Con noil passed this 
afternoon the second reading of the Eucutnbored Estaten Bill, dispiming of no less 
than 25 amendments at to-day’s sitting. 

The Einance Member, Sir Edward Blunt announced that the (loviwninciit did 
not propose to embark on tho final stages of tho Bdl before carcCulfy acrut inlying it 
as amended in the course of an intermediary stage in order U^ see what roiiHcqucn- 
tial amendments had been rendered neecsHary and with a view to ohvifitiug tho 
possibility of its being returned for reconsideration duo to Hueh errors inifdBhiivo 
crept into it through oversight or inadvertence. 

A couple of divisions occurred to-day, both resulting in fiwour of tho Covernincnt 

TeMPOKAEY EeGULATIOHB op EKUtUITION Bibb 

4th. DECEMBER The third measure in tho sohomo of Clovrrninonfc hgiHlaftan 
for relief of indebtedness came up for second reading boforo thoCmuuni to-day, Tho 
Bill makes a temporary provision for regulation of execution t»£ civil ctnirt doerom 
for debts of small agriculturists pusHod before tho couunoncemcnf <i! this Act and 
seeks to benefit cultivators including petty landlords paying less ihim Uh. ICK The 
motion for second reading evoked a somewhat auunaled ihilmto in t.ho eourao of 
whieh the Bill was characterised by Mr. Gavin Jtnm as a crudo logittlatiou and a 
mere eyewash. There were no less than threo divisions in tho courno of tho day in 
the first of which the Government sustained a thumping defeiit which thtw had 
to thank themselves. The division was over tho amendment movt»d by Kkm Bahadur 
Maulvi Fasikuddin seeking to remove restrictions cmitained in clause 4 that the 
Act shall not apply to any decree passed with respect to ii I(»an taken after Dao, 
31, 1931. Having opposed the amendment the Government fiulcd U> rliallcngo a 
division when the amendment was put to tho House and declared carried by tho 
President, 


ThB GoVEBlifOK’S Eaeewbw. SuiKCfr 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Bailey, Governor of tho United Provincen. then reviewed tho 
course of events in the province during his tonure of office, in his farewell addroBS 
to the members of the Council. 

Alluding to the question of finances, he thought tho mkehief of the MvbIou 
Award lay less in the in^cquacy of its provisions than in its pyrn^MmUml eilhct, 
as the prospect of remission of contributions created axprctathniH. whirh induced 
lack of caution m making recurring commitments. The Province roituguked this 
somewhat late and upto 1920.27 there was a cumulative serieii of didicilfi, They 
were even more hard hit by the slump in 1930. They ought to be able on the 
present figures to look forward in tho ^ current year to only a smiill cioikife in 
their revenue account His Excellency added: ‘‘BoUovo me, it In a dinpirlting task 
to carry on the administration for a year with the dead hand of parsimony* Cmanoo 
of recovery m land revenue receipts from substantial revival of prlimn «tll! mmm to 

we can socuro vigour for our atteniiatcti body bj 
those, sources to which this WhM Ihqmt 

J«corao-tax— Ministers in the new eonatilutiau 
nr prodccossors of 1919’^ 

Befemng to the efieot of the slump on die rent revenue question, Ilia Exetllcncy 

XTonf wTkndln^f® ton JslnV t¥it 

from'comhi'nfltinna ® thO dailgOr (it A COIlflugratlOtt 

fl°e9 If anTBhere°tLre°h^^^ tho usp made Uheroof for polltloftlmo- 

Sie6ftf^S™nrfh.n oo'lootlnj? lentB he fwid it had been 

aSt muAS fn ^ economic difaouUiM. The Oovemmenthad 

find some systomatioed and aolf-adiusting 

» & fuShe^efPsefs^^^ Of rent to chwagei In priocft 


mitamrdi 
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economic compuIsioDj bufc here there was do parallel compulsion of an economic 
nature. Depression greatly reduced assets and added heavily to the burdens of the 
agricultural debtor but the fact remained that a large mass of debt was incurred 
long before the depression. ^ Measures of relief could not be adequately determined 
on a pirori grounds on universal formula. They had to be checked by reference to 
actual details of debt ^ and these ^ did not exist in public documents. Thirdly, the 
process of legislation involved bringing into the discussion persons whose private 
interests ys^ere immediately affected. 

Referring to the very serious lag in the development of the rural population, 
His Excellency pointed out that the development of the Province had been unequal, 
which was largely attributable to the reaction to political conditions. Disclaiming 
any desire to pit rural interests against urban ones, Sir Malcolm Hailey emphasised 
that the Province cannot make effective progress until conditions of life had been 
improved in the rural areas. He was convinced that opportunities in the new 
constitution would nob only be largely wasted but might actually become a danger 
if some of the present rural conditions remained unamended. 

Alluding to the coming change in the Indian Constitution, His Excellency said 
that much of public attention had been concentrated on the broadening of the 
franchise and increase in_ the powers of the legislature. Two facts, he hoped, 
would be appreciated in this connection. The first was that the legislature could 
never be successful unless the various substantial interests in the Province were 
properly represented in it. Secondly, the legislature even under the fullest develo- 
ped form of responsible Government was only a means to an end — the creation of 
an administration, responsible to public opinion. But the administration must be 
strong and authoritative. It could be neither, if it was composed of shifting Minis- 
tries or hampered in details of administration by the legislature. 

Temporary Regulation of Execution bill 

5th. DECEMBER : — The!Council passed the second reading of Temporary Regulation 
of Execution Bill shortly after ^ lunch time, but deferred consideration of its final 
stage until after the third reading of the Encumbered Estates Bill, as the Govern- 
ment wanted time to make verbal and consequential amendments to the Bill. 

U. P. Regulation of Sales Bill 

The House thou took up for consideration on the Finance Memberis motion 
yet another debt legislation bill, namely, the U. P. Regulation of Sales Bill. 

The Bill seeks to ensure that the creditor, if he enforces the execution of a decree 
by sale of land during the period of low prices, shall not get more land in satisfac- 
tion of his loan than he could have expected to get if there had been no slump in 
prices. The Bill was intended to bo only a temporary measure and would remain in 
force only so long as the slump lasts. 

Protagonists of banking and money-lending interests opposed the motion for 
consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was absolutely superflous iu view of 
the fact that the Encumbered Estates Bill had already made enough concessions to 
the indebted Zemindars. 

The House adopted the Finance Member’s motion and then proceeded to consider 
the Bill, clause by clause, after which it adjourned till the 7tb. 

7th, DECEMBER When the Council resumed further consideration of the 
Regulation of Sales Bill there was an animated and full dress debate on clause 10, 
under which tbo local Government sought to obtain a blank cheque as regards the 
extension of the duration of the provisions of this Act at their sweet will and 
pleasure. Mr. Qavin Jones moved a very reasonable and modest amendment limit- 
ing the period of such extension to six months. The order paper contained two 
other amendments by Mr. Badhey Shiam Bastogi and Sir Edward Blunt, Finance 
Mender, for the deletion of this clause altogether. At an early stage of the debate 
the House received an indication that the Government amendment was not going 
to be moved. 

The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Ghinfamani, thereupon moved another amend - 
ment, that in case the Act was sought to be extended beyond six months the 
local Government should obtain the consent of the legislature. Mr. Chintamoni 
pointed out that if the ^ clause remained as it was, executive legislation would be 
substituted for legislation by the council, and he urged that this tendency, which 
Si 
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was highly objectionable, must bo cheeked* Ho mmi properly emtlmiml ihft 
Government for their change of mind and thoir refusal ic» move the aiumHiment of 
which they had given due notice. 

Two zemindar merabctB, viz. %halmr Mnmshwar Biwjh and Nmmhzatla Lmmi 
AU Khan, while opposing the amendments too, riitfM3r tciok oplimhilic view of wo* 
vincial autonomy under the coming coustitutioual chaugt^s juul plclurecl tho utter 
impossibilty of responsible Ministers going against the wi«lu*a of tho Ifinmo in iim 
matter of extending the Act. 

™P'yi"K ‘0 the debftto, expriwcd liiH nuwt coiui.Mn iiKrwment 
with Mr. Chmtamoni that they could not dopwid upon t!i(« Ciucriimnit'H thKfrWhin 
in view of the exhibition which the Oovernment had given of flx^ir vacillniim- mil 
wobbling attitude during the progrcHB of thin legiHlali.ni. Ifn opine<l (&(, the 
Government thoroughly deserved Mr, Chiiilanmni’H eiiHtigution mul eluirin' S 
Government with not knowing their mind. *>«*),• « me 

betwi'eii Mr. f/n aiul Mir 
tw .''P> t'ldignnntly reptuiinl. d ihe m.ggeHtion 

hat the Government were guilty of conceHSimm niid eoiiiproiniHeH m eonneedmi with 

IhesiTlfZ ZifZS “"y ^voliMinrS 

Encumbkuei) Ehtati« Bii.i, 

of wri’ul and eoliHequemfii! ameiuiiiientH (o the EiteumlieriHl 
fhi /iow^ ’ ‘■•'"‘''UK on the I-'iiiHiiee hlenilier’" S 

The debate on the third reading was procet'ding when ifw Ooiineil \v,tH mljuurncd, ” ' 

repml‘e;taS®?“L7rIlVmifmSyd intS 

S', s,r"i,,£t3;£ Fiii??" s 

afford adequate relief to the indebted peophx “Hnibt re wtw llmt a would not 

that thep was £S oli ?o"itie?Sd™K» ntliiM Sat If"''* 
indebted classes but of the ii d® ^ 

The House passed the third reading and then 

U- P. Etoubation of Bai.ks Iln.r. 

Temporary Kegn^Mon of ExeciitionnVKegulS li'T'* n'll*' **-'i*® of the 

voice In the course of the debate on Ve llrit Tti * o>'o diHsentienfc 

member that ihe hostile attitude of Mr 0 y ahilL ** Zcmiiidfir 

towards the debt legislation "VM’ < >I>lKiHitiori, 

tivesof money-lenders brought to bew on which rcprcMcnta* 

'ffl •!.. 

dictates of his conscience and not any ratsidolnflumiee '/ L 'V Wlih Ihfl 

the_ opinion that the measures would nnt fT.!( S,.K, .'iidat mraihcrB reitorated 

jurists m lightening their burden of °dcbt njf Siil/i' ***?““ W 

the money-lenders felt that Governmoiit did ininit spokcBman of 

help big landlords out of their present finanll IhSltig *'*“* ‘® 

skate how the^BilUTOW^t1iuoh*^over^85®PCT°S KAfO illustrationa to demon- 

gstiDg exclusively of small tenants agnciiltiiral populattou eou«» 

Government since the slump set in to hdp the ”oor*' tenants *’5' 

roconsideratloB of th® 
the Wnon nearly idl S ;”h&^ r&Xt"* “ ' 
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It might be recalled that the Bill was passed by the Cotincil on December 19, 
. 1933, but was returned by His Excellency in April last for reconsideration. 

The motion of Mr. Gavin Jones (representing the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce) for deletion of Clause 30 of the Bill providing for reduced rates of 
interest during the slump period on undecreed loans taken before the slump 
commenced was productive of a full dress debate, in the course of which, angry 
denunciations of the Government for their alleged ‘paternal’ care for zemindars 
were made by protagonists of the Banking and commercial interests, which evoked 
equally indignant denials from the Government spokesmen that they were not 
biassed in favour of zemindars or any other particular section of the House. 

Nawabmda Liaqat AH Khan, Deputy Preddeut, speaking on behalf of the 
zemindars, declared that they never tried to exert unwholesome influence on the 
Government nor did they carry on secret negotiations with them for getting undue 
concessions. 

SUPPEEKENTABY GkANTS 

12tis. DECEMBER Supplementary grants aggregating to about nine lakhs of 
rupees were voted by the Council to-day« 

Mr, 0, Y. Ohintamani, Leader of the Opposition, through a cut motion, raised 
an interesting debate on the appointment of the Reforms Officer, Mr. 0. W. 
Gwynne, formerly Joint Secretary, Home Department, Government of India 
(and the establishment of his office). Mr. Ohintamani’s main criticism was that 
the appointment was too premature, as on the last occasion when constitutional 
Reforms were introduced it was after the passage of the Government of India 
Act of 19 19 in Parliament that a Reforms Officer was appointed in the Province. 
He also wanted to know why a capable Indian junior officer was not appointed as 
in that case the necessity of paying overseas allowance would have been 
obviated. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, pointed out that the^ choice had fallen 
on Mr. Gwynne, because of his experience of Reforms work in connection with 
the Provincial Franchise Committee. Another reason was that a suitable junior 
Indian Officer was not available. 

U. P. National Parks Bili. 

The House, on the motion of the Home Member, Kunwar Jagdisk Frasad 
referred to the Select Committee the XT, P. National Parks Bill which aimed at the 
establishmeut of sanctuaries for propagation and preservation of wild life. 

Non- OFFICIAL Bills and Resolutions 

13th. DECEMBER :-~Non-official bills and resolutions relating to local bodies 
loomed largo on the agenda of the Oouneil to-day . The House passed three Bills, 
one amending the District Boards Act, 1922, providing for finance committees being 
set up for forming budgets and another amending the Municipalities Act, 1916 
providing for election of committees by District Municipal Boards by means of the 
single transferable vote, with a view to securing adequate representation of 
minorities. 

Another non-official resolution sought to empower the District Boards to levy 
tax on motor and other vehicles plying for hire on Boards’ roads. 

Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, said that the Govern- 
ment preferred a provincial tax in order to meet the needs of District Boards and 
compensate municipalities which would be deprived of powers of such taxation and 
save the motor industry from ruin. If all District Boards were given this power 
of taxation, a single vehicle would be liablo to be taxed by three or four Dis- 
trict Boards. 

The resolution was withdrawn on the Minister’s assurance that the District 
Boards would get liberal grants to improve the condition of their roads. 

The Joint Committee Report Debate 

14th. DECEMBER On the motion of the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, 
the Council this morning took up for consideration the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report. Two out of the six members who participated in the debate 
accorded general support to the recommendations of the Committee, while the rest 
criticised me Report. 
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Criticism was directed ia the main againHt the (ioverm>i' a ppcndal pcnterB aiuj 
safeguards, While one of the supporierH ^of the (upHtdutioiuiI 
defended (he safeguards, there w^as practical unaninnly of opinion among other 
speakers that the Governor’s powers, with rcft‘nmco to (he » 
the Secretary of State, would make them entirely nulopendtui of MiiiwiirB and 
might thus obstruct the smooth working of the* depattmentH concenunL 

The absence of any reference to .Dominion Htatim as Iho uliiinato gcml of InuiftS 
political aspirations was greatly deplored. One Hpi^akir mmmied lliat (lie i.ongtoss 
policy of non-co-operation and civil diBObcclicnce was one of the toctow whteh ntoou 
in the way of India getting more liberal Ktlorms, 

Bai Bahadur Yikrainptsmgh) Leader of the OouHtifutionul patty. , who initiated 
the discussion, thought that the OongrcHB hml not m*tcd tig!tL>LOi rejecting t, lie 
Report and asked the members of the .Iloiise not. to ac<H‘pt oi« l(*iin in^ niiiUer, 
He did not agree with those who said that; the J. l\ V* rcrmnmnmaO.oiH dui not 
mark any advance on the present position, lie IVlt that layout nmii t yciwhl siilj 
materially improve the Report and remove its object iomihh' fcalures. Having regtira 
to the present conditions, lie did not object to Imving ini Upper IIouho not uui ho 
find any serious objection to indirect election to the b'edend hi'giHtalure* Ho urn 
optimistic about India’s getting full responsihlo (hivernmcnt wifidn the next de.cado 
provided the coming Behirras were properly wmktHh 

Tkakcr Balwant Singh Oahlot detdaroil that every pago of tlio lL‘pt»ri betrayed 
distrust of Indians to manage their own adhirs. i’roviocial Anfmunuy in t lie. form 
they were going to get was inoru nominal than real as Miiuefm's wotiUl not ho 
armed with effective powers in relation to the services reeruitetl by tiu'. Hecretarv of 
Stale, while the Governor would bo invested with aulocraUe. ptnuu'ii lo diHcliargo 
his special responsibilities. 

15th. DECEMBER :—Tho Council rcBumod consklonition of the J* D. th Eophtt 
when it reassembled this morning, Tho general trend of t!m spcndicH wilH uuloh 
more condemnatory of the recommondationB than those of ycHtonliy, 

The Home Member, Kunioar Jagadish Prmml, vigoronidy <h*f< iHled t!i« authoti 
of the Report, deprecating tho uso of strong and unhahuiml huiguago and 
for restrained criticism. Ho did not agree with thnwi who said that tho provincial 
autonomy recommended by the Oommittoo wan but tliinly veiled autticrm^y* ikHild 
extension of the franchise, and transfer of entire proviiudal HdmiiiisitnMion in the 
hands of tho Ministers responsible to Legislature wiping out tho idliolal Idoek, he 
asked, be lightly dismissed ? He admitted that tin^re worn Hafognardn hut iwory 
constitution had some safeguards, as without them no ojcocntivt^ oonki work offoo- 
tively. The Governor would make use of hi« special powera, not for Hlic’.or pleasure 
but when compelled to do so. Ho hoped that ofcaHioim to rtaloguards would be 
rare. Ho concluded that the constitution ombodiwl In the d. IK il Report (might 
not be Ideal but it was tho only one in the field and it wim worth working. 

, Bahadur Bafiz Eidayat Eumain (Delegate to tho E. 1\ il) declared that 

the Report was nothing but a mere eyewash of the White Paper propoonla dilforitig 
only in respect of being more reactionary. Ho felt that until iind milcHu the Report 
was modified on the lines suggested in the Joint Momoranduiiit of tho British luuian 
ueicgation It would not be acceptable to any one in tho tamiilry. Tho Report 
toshed aside authoritative dcclaraiions of the Britwh politioimw on holiid! of IHi 
Government as to India b ultimate political goal, its most coimpknioua feature 
absence of any reference to Dominion Btatus for the eouutry. Hpciiklug 
Hafiz Hidayat Hussain said that Mcwlom oidulou 
hi thc Oentro and not iti the Frovinees 
ft rnntfii^Anf thought that it was impoftnibhi to itimnion 

Govewmeiifc, for fminhig an tlfcer- 

oi>€ralint^in Tnrkin?fKa^^^ country but he welcomed the idea of the Uuugrwi co*' 
operating m working the new constitution. 

OToSd rresident, ftsserted that tho oonatitution 

Iqbal’s deMrint^^n nfi^ Hb aereod with Sir Mahomed 

S a “WMte fi’’ GoTOtnor armed with all sorts of amooratio power 

PEiimt ome^ mhiX f w would bo much more expunslve than the 

'La(il4 'tenarteente money would bo tvailablcs for utfciou* 

petty uppeakd , to hit country men to ilnk fcboir 

pe y :TOnce^: and combiae together f<» obtaiaiog Belf..goyem«ent Whldi was not 
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a boon to be conferred by any outside authority but which should come from 
Within. ^ j 

17t!i, DECEMBER : — A feature of to-day^s debate on the J. P. C. Eeport was the 
trenchant criticism to which Mr. (7. P. CMntamani, Leader of the Opposition, and 
a m^ber of the First Eound Table Conference, subjected the recommendations of 
the Committee, which he unreservedly condemned as reactionary and retrograde and 
as TOch wholly unacceptable to the people of this country. 

Paying a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Linlithgow and other members of the 
J. P. C. for their enormous patience, industry and knowledge which they brought 
to bear on their task, Mr. Ohintamani referred to the Secretary of State’s admission, 
in the course of his speech during the Parliamentary debate, that he was painfully 
aware that few, if any, publicmen in India regarded the Eeport as satisfactory and 
asked if, in the face of the frank confession, w^as it possible to look at these recom- 
mendations with equanimity ? He also alluded to the numerous declarations made 
that the goal of the British policy in India was Dominion Status and deeply 
regretted that these words were nowhere mentioned either in the White Paper 
or the J. P. C. Eeport. What was even more diBconcerting was not a single 
proposal made in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation 
had been accepted, In the course of the Parliamentary debate, no ope, 
except the members of the Labour Party, had one thought to bestow on Indian 
opinion, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Baldwin being content with an attempt to recon- 
cile the irreconcilables in their own parly. In condemning the J. P. O. Eeport, it 
W'as his grateful duty to accord reception to the Minority Eeport by the Labour 
Members embodying the noblest sentiments and concrete proposals which would 
have given very fjreat satisfaction even to radical opinion in India. He concluded : 
“I take responsibihiy for speaking as a humble unit of the Indian population. I 
speak deliberately and unhesitatingly. I would much sooner do without this consti- 
tution than accept it. I am quite content not to go on with the present unconsti- 
tutional constitution.'” 

The Finance Member, Sir Edivard Blunts winding up, congratulated the House 
on the high standard of the debate on the Eeport and said that he did not want to 
deal with the Eeport in all its aspects but proposed to confine his observations only 
to few salient features of it. The first question related to safeguards which had 
been universally condemned because their position had been generally misunderstood. 
The safeguards were based on Parliamentary Government, whose basic principle was 
vesting of executive authority, in theory in the King and in practice in Ms Cabinet, 
on whose advice he acted on all or almost all occasions. But as none of the four 
conditions of Parliamentary Government, namely, the existence of real parties, 
existence of an intelligent and independent body of public opinion, rule by majority 
and subservience of minorities to majority rule, were fulfilled in the case of India, 
full-fledged Parliamentary Government here was not possible. He was absolutely 
confident that the Services would play the game in future with Indian Ministers as 
they had in the past. Concluding, he said: “X know what India and Indians are 
capable of. I know especislly that when all the tumult and shouting that we nave 
had during the last three days has died down, you will work this constitution and 
I wish you Godspeed/’ 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

AUaU8T 8B8SI0N-^NAQPUn--mh. to 22n(l AUfWST 
Establishment oe Land Moetoaoe Banks 

The August Session of the Central Provinces Leglslativo Cunneil cominniieiHl at 
Nagpur on the August 1934. 

An interesting debate followed the Minister, Mr, Ehapnrda\*i r<Mohilion ri‘garding 
the establishment of land mortgage banks. Two banks are alrc^ady in^ exirtUmre in 
Berar and it is now proposed to establish eight more hankn. Tlir. enplln! for thoHo 
banks is to be raised from debentures to be issued hy the eo-'t^prrativa lianks to the 
extent of Rs, 50 lakhs. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khapardo said : *‘Thn (|U{’Htirm of df^aling with 
agricultural indebtedness has been prominently heforo the Oov»*nmient f<jr Homo, tiino 
past and measures adopted to protect the agrieulturiBt have naturally r«mulfod in 
making the money-lender more cautious and wary and it is (nnnddt'rod iH»oi*H4ary 
that money, at a comparatively cheap rate of interost with inHlalnumtH sprcml ovt*t 
a fairly long number of years, should bo made availabltj to tln> ngrionlj nriHt. It is 
contemplated that these banks should liquidate past debts acnl inako huoIi atlvaneoH 
as may safely be made against security to be pledgrid by the <ntltivator to 
the bank’h 

Mr. Kaskiprasad Pmidey characterised the Government'H proposal m haltini^ and 
Pr. Panjab Eao Deshmuhh, ox-Minister, supported him. 8(ith Shtmid hiircd that 
these banks would meet the same fate as co-operative hanks, which iiccordittg In 
Wra, were being mismanaged and used by directors and otluTH for perHonnl ends. 
He warned the Government against committing an act which would lower thidr 
prestige and bring about economic chaos. Mr. oppoHiul the lunendmnnt, 

though he agreed with the spirit of the amendment. There whh doubt tluuigrieulturiHt 
stood m need of financial help all over tho province, Imt tht^y mnlmrking on 
an experimental scheme and members could take tho present resolntion ns an index 
of the earnestness of the Government to help indebted cultivators* 

The Eon'hle Mr, Gordon, Finance Member, atn^ssed tins need for enntion*' 
it,- Secretary, said that in math'W ofimpoi knen of 
this kind, It was essential that they should go slowly* Morn bankH could ho cstal)- 
Iished, only when experience showed that they should go slowly. M<u’o banka could 
get enough local talent to work them. 

the debate, Mr. Ar/iauarr/c said that Opposition incmbcrH worn 
nrnn f I cdifico filiould bo erected first and the foundation lato. H« 

that the Minister was tryinn; to holji Iuh own pooiilts, Mr. 
'■d'^ people to me are the same. Tho intcroHta of tho iioonlo aru at 

8nw^fm7thf,.nn?Hini ^ . ‘liviBioa, Mr, PmMs nmondnimt 
vofea*r26 * Vrovinco, bdiiK n.jtwtcd 

C. P. Local Seli'-Govt, 2nd. Amiond. Btu. 

®t {J*® whole afternoon in discusHiiig oflloml bilk 
law^^^^alP'ameSL^tftilint^fhrn* Amendment Bill, lQ:l3 was passod into 

Sndl on Julv 24 introduced In tho 

teg does and destrovinf bye-laws for regulat- 

taes, L DSfdIta ^ prohibiting the unauthorised 

; ^ ' . T®® 0. P. Oattue DisBAsas Bill 

Juiv 24 introduced in tho Oouuoil on 

y 4,1933, with the ohieet of oontruUittg tibe mOTemente of cattle simnortrf™ Into 
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this province from outside, to prevent the outbreak of rinderpest and other cattle 
diseases. Seth Sheolal moved two amendments to the Bill but both were thrown 
out and the Bill was passed into Law. 

CouBT OF Wabds Amenu. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. B, Gordon then presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Court of Wards Amendment Bill, 1933, making provision for the exemption 
from attachment of estate funds in the hands of courts. This amendment was 
deemed necessary to enable Courts to meet essential commitments entered into with 
the explicit or implied sanction of the Government. This Bill, too, was passed into 
law. 

C. P. Money-lendebs Bill 

Discussion on the C. P. Money-lenders Bill, introduced in the Council on 
January 18, 1934, by Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, was postponed till the 
22nd instant as urged by non-official members, in view of the contentious character 
of the Bilk 

C. P. Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon next moved the 0. P. Tenancy Amendment Bill No. 
XX of 1934, which was in pursuance of the policy of the Government to establish 
some land mortgage banks for advancing long-term loans to the occupancy tenants, 
if they were able to offer occupancy holdings as security. Messrs. Kolhe, Mangal- 
murti, Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali, Iftikar Ali and Parekh (Nagpur-Kamptee) 
opposed the immediate consideration of the Bill and urged its circulation for elicit- 
ing public opinion. 

Mr. K. P. Panda had some very hard things to say to those Councillors who opposed 
the measure. He could not understand why Councillors, who earlier in the day 
had urged the Government to establish land mortgage banks, were backing out now 
and were raising a cry against the Bill, which was more or less prompted by vested 
interests. The time had now come when the tenantry had to be given certain rights. 
He was amused to find that he, who had all along opposed the Government, was 
supporting it, while those who were consistently supporting the Government were 
now opposing it. He urged the House to adopt the Bill. 

Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, stated that Mr. Pande had opposed this very 
measure during the last session, as the Government wanted to throw it out, but 
now he was supporting it. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon said that the (Question of the rights of the tenantry 
had been under discussion during the last several years. The Government's posi- 
tion was that it agreed to confer the right of mortgaging tenants’ holdings to the 
extent that land mortgage banks were concerned. With a view to allow representa- 
tives of Malguzars to express opinion, he agreed to referring the Bill to the Select 
Committee and in the meanwhile to elicit public opinion thereon. 

The Bill will come up for the third reading during the January session. The 
House unanimously accepted the motion for reference to the Select Committee. 

Before adjourning, the House referred Mr. Gordon’s Irrigation Amendment Bill 
to the Select Committee. 


Salaby of Habijan Kamdabs 

17tli. AUGUST -In the Council to-day a resolution moved by Mr. Naih 
(Harijan member) recommending to the Government that the salary of every village 
“Karaadar Mahar” (Harijan) be fixed at Es. 10 per mensem was thrown out by 8 
votes against 29. The division list showed that only two Hindus, three Muslims 
and one Pars! voted for the resolution, the remaining two votes being those of 
Harijans. One Harijan member was absent, while the fourth remained neutral. 

The contention of Mr. Naik, the mover, was that these village officials had 
multifarious duties to perform and should be adequately compensated for their 
labours* It was stated on behalf of the Government that the proposal was not 
feasible in view of the financial stringency. The question had been carefully 
considered by a Committee appointed iu 1922 and the rates then decided upon were 
still infbree* 
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Salary oi' Patei.8 & PATWARtH 
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oi p.irr.d 1B.S, i..™— 1 

o-Ai* hm than Es, 120 pw year, Thn movi^r a contPt»tion wm tiuit. ihmt^h 

toe petty officials oonBtitntcd the most impprtsnt port of 

nerv nearly 6.000 ont of 6,000 wero recotmiR less than Ks. 100 por Jt iir. An 
increase in their pay would keep them above toiupiaUmu . „ . 

% Punjab Bao Deshmuhh Mr, Tidakc ami Mr. Kcyrir/mr (alHriun Bemr 
supported the motion, which was opposed by Iho (lovermnent 
X* rvianotr ^ ThA rAfinlntinn was then PUt to voic and loatt by 1*^ votes 


sup^^rted trmoto, Sw^’s o^pos^y if "thVoov.a-ni on., on .ho Kronn.l ol 
finaLial stringency. The resolution was then put to vote ami U»sl. hy H « 
against 39. 

Agricdltural Indurtkdnkhs 

Mr Kaniiher (Buldana) moved a resolution urging 1 ho appoint mont. nt an 
enquiry committee to investigate the problem of the prcHeiil ngrnnillnrnl iinlelncal- 

npss and suffsjest administrative and loejislativo moastires to sohu* it. He saui Ihiit 
the problem' was a serious one and formed the Hubject of Htwernl r<‘Holnlimm and 
bills in the House, In order to do away with tho ncfOHHity ^ of tln^ati hiila and 
resolutions he had brought in tho present roRolution. I he (fuestion of mluning the 
existing land revenue rates should also bo examined by the conunittcH^ 

Mr, K. P. Pande (Sihora) opposed the resolution uh he etniHidored it a waaln 
of money to appoint a fresh committee in view of the fact that tin' report of the 
Boyal Commission on Agriculture and tho Banking Enquiry (loinndtteea (both (.mi- 
tral and Provincial) had already cost thorn heavily and the several reemtimmulatunia 
made therein had not been adopted. Further, tho probhnn had ariatm civying tci 
causes beyond their control. Ho felt that a five-year plan and not a oomndtteo of 
enquiry was needed to meet tho situation. 

The Eon, Mr, B, 0-ordonj Eovermo Member, said that tho Hovornnient was 
aware of the seriousness of the problem and was not; sitting idle, Tht^y liad intrO" 
duced several measures, some of which had already been enacted Into law with a 
view to relieve distress. He was confident that no other provineo in India was a 
whit ahead of them in dealing with this question, 'rhern was no royal road to a 
Bolution of this problem and the Government was acting within Its nnit(4dlon«. 
The causes of the depression were not only nation-wido but world-wide. The 
Government of India had already appointed a Marketing Ofilcer and everything was 
being done which would lead to an economic recovery. It was difiloiilt. tti um what 
practical advance they could make by tho appointment of a committee ospcciidly 
when several committees had already examined those problems and their iic.cumulateu 
wisdom was lying unused. 

Mr. Kanitkers resolution met the same fate as the first two, biding thrown out 
by 11 votes against 87. 


Bkanch 0]? Indian Tiseeitoktal Foeob 

Jfr. C, F, Waterfall, Chief Secretary, who rose to reply to tho next resolution 
of Mr. Thahur Umedsim (A kola .District) urging thn Qovmmmi to opim ii hrimeh 
of the Indian Territorial Force for this province said that the (kivornmeut gympaihiscKl 
with the resolution and would examine tho question and do what it rtm fo give 
effect to the resolution, but there were difficulties in the way, the tlunneial ditlkudty 
being chief of such. 

The resolution was carried, the Government not having opposed it. The Govern- 
ment promised to forward the discussion to the India Govornraent. 

Discussion on the next resolution was proceeding when tho XIouao adjourned. 


0. P. Land Bevbnub Amend. Bxdl 

^ mh, AUGUST .-—Several non-official Bills were referred to tho Belect Oommitteei 
m the Council to-day, 

Mr. K, P, Panders Land Eevenue Amendment Bill, which Bought lo repeal 
powers of arrest and detention conferred on the Government for recovery of land 
reveaw dues from defaulters, was dcfeaM by ^9 voteB to 88. The Emmm ifomher 
Bald that the Bui was based on sentiment rather than reasoning and the repeal of 
these powers,, would' render the recovery of the Government dues very diffloufi. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS DISCUSSED 

0. P, Village Panohayat 4th. Amend. Bill 

Rao Saheb U, 8. PaUVs Village Panchayat Fourth Amendment Bill was passed 
into law, after emerging from the Select Committee stage. 

The Bill was intended to remove certain deficits in the existing Act and also 
made provision for the Government to assign a small percentage of the local cess 
realized by the district councils to village panchayats on the lines of the Madras 
and Bombay Village Panchayat Acts. 

C. P. Industrial Debtors Bill 

When Rao Saheb R, JV. Fulay's Industrial Debtors Bill came up for discnssion, 
the Hon’ble the Revenue Member repeated the assurance given by him in the Select 
Committee that the Government would undertake legislation on this subject and 
hoped to introduce a bill at the next January sitting of the Council. Accordingly 
the Bill was not proceeded with on the suggestion of the mover, 

0. P. House Rent Bill 

Mr. Futlaifs motion on the Central Provinces House Rent Bill for reference 
to a Select Committee was defeated by 14 votes to 43. The Bill aimed at regulating 
the rents in industrial and urban areas of Jubbulpore, Nagpur and other places. 

On behalf of the Government, Mr. C. F. Waterfall^ Chief Secretary, opposed 
the Bill as inopportune, untimely and unnecessary. 

0. P. Municipalities 3rd. Amend. Bill 

Mr. Fulay^s 0. P. Municipalities Third Amendment Bill, seeking to extend the 
life of municipalities from three to five years, evoked a storm of opposition from all 
sections of the House. The Government did not oppose the Bill, but non-oflficials 
opposed it on the ground that the educative value of elections would be lost by 
extending the life of municipalities in the manner proposed. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the Bill would perpetuate the tyranny of 
office-bearers whom it was extremely difficult to unseat, as a three-fourths majority 
was needed for the purpose. 

Rao Bahadur K, S, NayudUf Minister, Local Self-Government said that the 
Government would remain neutral as they had an open mind on the subject and 
desired to know the sense of the House. 

Mr. Fulay said that under the new constitution, Provincial Councils would have 
a lease of five years and it was desirable that local bodies should have a similar 
term. It would also save much expenditure which bodies have to incur, on account 
of conducting elections once in every three years. 

The Bill was put to vote and lost without a division. 

0, P. Estates Protection Bill 

Quite a flutter was caused in the afternoon, when several members opposed the 
very introduction of Mr. Thakur Manmohan Singh’s (Bilaspur District) 0. P. 
Estates Protection Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Eifazat Ali (Khandwa) pressed for a division on the issue 
of granting leave, which was eventually granted by 27 votes to 6, 

Mr, Hifazat Ali subsequently made it clear that he had opposed the Bill under 
some misapprehension and that it was contrary to Parliamentary practice. 

The Prenident remarked that it would be better to establish a convention that 
leave to introduce a Bill should not be refused, unless the Bill was of a very grave 
character. The House agreed to establish such a convention. 

Mr. Thakur Manmohan Singh moved that the Bill be circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion thereon, but his motion was lost without a division. 

Five other non-official Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. The Council then adjourned. 

No-Confidence Against President 

. 2I«t. AUGUST A motion of No-confidence against the President was moved 
tp-3ayi.^£;Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, before moving his motion of ^‘no-confidence'’ 
#due 9 te¥^r. Rizwi to vacate the chair, as he wanted to bring the whole of the 
PreBident’s^'’/Onduct before the House. He wanted to be fair to himself. 

President i 1 think the motion should be made firsL 
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Mr Kedar then moved the “no-oonfidence” motion and rcmindmf; tho Premdent 
of the analogy of the Burma Legislative Council, rMuested him to vacates tho dmin 

President: Is there any rule under the Govoriimout of India Act that the 

““lXlTis‘^"r of decency. It is a matter of rconstitutional 

: Once a President is in the chair, ho cannot remain in tho Uouso 
except as President, 

The President further pointed out that at the Conference of PreBldcntB and 
Deputy Presidents of Councils, this matter was fully discUHsed, JI« deplored that 
the President of the Burma Legislative Council did not attend that Confereiieo nor 
did he care to go through the proceedings of that Conference. .Prenidtuit Eizwi was 
confident that if the President had gone through thoHti ijrotucditJgH hm decimon 
about yacating the chair would have been difforont. Tho PrcHidentH" Confereneo had 
decided that in such cases, tho President ought to presidf^ over the llonwyind 
thereby defend himself. It was further decided at that Conf{‘r(‘nc(^ that the FwsE 
dent had a right to speak in the House, which was perhaps tho (mly exception to 
the paradox that the President never speaks. Tins President, (hereiore, regretted 
that he could not grant Mr. HedaPs request and vacate (ho chair. 

Mr. Kedar submitted that ho did not want the President P) leave the llonso but 
occupy a seat in the Council as a Member. The Presidimt Hiatt d that ho catinot 
remain in the House except as Prcflident. .Mr. Kedar then withdrew his rcH|ueBt for 
vacating the chair and bowed to tho Presidents ruling. 

Mr. Kedar then moved the ‘'no-con fideiUH/' motion and alleged that the President 
had not been fulfilling those traditions whifdi tho occupant (d nis ollleai ought to do* 
He further allied that tho Frosidont had not been free frotti party eoiisideration 
and that the President had dabbled in political matters, sticn m wriHiking and 
making of ministries. Mr. Kedar^s first accusation was that the Prestdeut, after 
election, never forgot that ho was a member of tho Democratic Parly, which olected 
him President. It was further alleged that ho never forgot that he. ceased to bo a 
Municipal member and secured nomination for his relatives to tho Mttnicipal Com- 
mittee and also sought to influence the Minister for Local Belf-Covornment for potty 
favours. The President had admitted in black and white that ho took advantage of 
his position as President in influencing Ministers. 

Mr. Kedar then quoted a letter dated 17th February 1932, from the President to 
the Hon’ble Minister, pleading on behalf of a certain candidate for appointment 

Mr. Kedar further quoted from three other letters of tho ProBidont to the than 
Minister in support of his contention. Ho further >taied that they had hmt watch- 
ing these undesirable activities patiently for tho last throo years, but they had now 
gone too far. Proceeding Mr. Kedar said that when his party (the P<iople% Fatty) 
constituted the largest opposition party, they were not given proper st»ath>g arrange- 
ments, neither were they given their proper seats when they were Ministerialists. Mr, 
Kedar alleged that the President did so with a view to keep t!m party diminitod and 
prevent them from taking solid action. Mr. Kedar also contended that the President 
was looinng through coloured glasses and was showing favours to tho Democrats 
Party. ^ Ihey could not, therefore, help putting an uneharitablo interpretation on 
his various rulings, which were given in a spirit of partisanship* 

Bai Bahadur Bahu Dwarkanath Singh opposed tho resolution, as tho President 
enjoyed the confidence of members. Though tho President belonged to a minority 
community, he had discharged his duties impartially. 

f* of Mr. Jaiswal then Minister- 

moS Bahadar'a apeech was a oemwe 

liam^tefranrL'XSf 
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Messrs. Thahuf Manmdhansing^ Arjunlal Kanither and Fulciy also opposed th 

The Reverend Rogers considered the attack on the President anh^^t^anUate 

nn warranted, as he felt that the Leader of the (^position had o’entlemaa 

the allegations against him (the President). He was eonMent gent^^^^^ 

would hand over letters of a private character to another and no g Kedar 

receive them. The complaint regarding the seating I?ven*b¥ the 

was fanciful and his statements wild. There was not a single ru i g g 
President which could be characterised as biassed. the (lovern- 

The honourable Mr. Baghavendra iSao, Home Member, a 

ment, submitted that the Government would consider whether o 
statement to-morrow, when the debate had developed. o.nino’ to support 

The President enquired if any honourable mmber ^as g 
and supplement the accusations against him. Mr. G. said 

rose to support the motion. It was a scandal of and 

that one honourable member of the Government^ was after the other to 

setting up another the next morning, thus 
form the opposition. He referred to the dma of tke President 
questions regarding the downfall ot the last Ministry ^ he^as dissatis- 

been played by a member of the Government and emphasised > member of 

fled with the Secision in disallowing them. not^isely used its 

the Government were of grave importance and the ha 

discretion in disallowing such questions. His '^■n^i’^nhiect was to get 

dent’s rulings tended to favour the Government side. His obj would ask 
grievances redressed and if these were rectified by the President, he 

Kedar not to press the motion to vote. „„+!„« allesed that the 

Mr. M. Y. Shareef (Nagpur Muslims) supporting the motion, rela- 

President had sought favour from a member of / worked for particular 

latives. The President, he stated, ac ually and ^“^“^.^“^^^'‘Govern- 

political party and this was incompatible with his position as wn 

"^^Z's^hadur Syed Hifazat Ali (-Khandwa) opposed the “^^^hrllwJye* 

the letters referred to were tnerely by way Khan 

consulted the President and other ^a whhdra7SB motion. The 

Bahadur Mirza Bahaman Beg requested Mr. Kedar to withdraw ms 

House at this stage adjourned, 

0. P. Monby-Lendeks’ Biel 

22ndi. AUGUST After questions and voting on igp ®“committM 

Honourable Baghavendra Rao. ^ora& be taken into conside- 

report on the Money-Lenders’ Bill moved that the same be o 

ration. Seth Sheolal moved an amendment that the loan aavancp uu 

agricultural purposes should be ®^°|?‘^®‘^, the amendment. Bao Saheb 

m. C. D. Deshmukh, Finance Becretar;^ opposed the amenameni. « ^ ^ 

Kulay, Khan Bahadur Mirza Bahman a''jV 'gfieolaVs amendment as it 

D. iolte, on behalf of the People’s Party, op^sed jeojer 

went to the very root of -a "Ih^if^thn^^eieotion of the amendment would 

the Bill useless. Seth Sheolal said that the l tmable to procure small loans 
cause great hardships to i^iio^^mpndment was reiectedjwithout a division, 

for agricultural operations. Mr. S^ojafs amendme w^^ withdrawn. The Bill as a 
Several other amendments to the Bill '^e55j®|_^n law The Bill had been framed with 
whole was then put to the vote and into law. "‘“|“^Vrtion and was 

the obiect of protecting ignorant debtors against iraua anu 
baBermainly on the, PunjaE Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930. 

0. P. Motor VEfflOLBS Taxation Bill 

The Honourable Mr. ^Ts‘wPoi1ty 

Bill be referred *o ’^^®,, for efioiting ^public opinion thereon. 

Thef sri'ght to re?L“Acf nZ in force (and which expires in March next) 
and at the same time increase the t«es uge was •committed to 

the^S^f t^wSuon-officials objected, 

could be settled iu the Select Committee* 
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or SecX, for the purpose of relicvinR the pend I, f m ^ 

extra cost of maintenance made necessary by tho developtnoiit. of . 

ThrmoSon for circulation of tho Bill was lost by 13. *" ' i ’ i l,i 

then referred to tho Select OommiMce. The other ollicial billa were inlrtKlneetl and 
circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

ISTo-confioenob Motion againbt Febbidknt 
Eesuming the debate on the No-confidouco motion in the FreHident, Mr. (hinhm^ 
Revenue Member, on behalf of tho Govcrnnuint, mikl that one of tlte 
the President was that the President had not used hmdiserKion pril b*nf 

ing some questions. The Government; had always bowed to the rnhuft of 
and he asked the Honourable Members to do so. As rt'gardH the; allogntionH ahout 
the political scandal of which tho President was aware and wlneh ho was ^dlegect to 
have suppressed, Mr, Gordon submitted that tho whole « flair came itui Hoho cm March 
9. last, with the dismissal of the Ministry. Mr, (Gordon was anuixed ni the chargo 
levelled against the Chair by Mr. Kednr, leader of the IV.oido^H Fariy. n»e leader 
of the People’s Party had made out no case against the Fresident and it pasHUl the 
Revenue Member’s comprehension how tho PrcBidcmt’s action at the tune wlu'O ho 
gave his casting vote against the last Ministry, that tho ]\IuuBtry should resign, 
could in any way be called as an action prompted by bias and wiih other than 
honest. The Revenue Member could not remember a slngla incident during Iho I reil* 
dent’s last four years’ career, when tho PrcBideiit had acted partiaUy. 

The President then called upon Mr, Kedar to make hift fund speech. 

Mr, Kedar enquired whether tho President was not going to make, any fdiUement 
The President replied that he would make a statemoiit before imiling the motion 
to the House. , , ^ .... , i 

Mr, Kedar submitted that the President was m tho poBitioii of im ixrvmm atia 
he had the right to make statement, but it was inherently wrong to nay that tho 
accused will have the final right of reply. 

The President conceded that ho was to be defended by tho IfouBo am! tho 
Honourable Members of the House, who spoke against the “no-con fidoriee’* motion, 
had defended him and under tho Standing Orders, the President eonkl addrcHS tho 
House before Jputting the motion to the vote of the Houac. 


Replying to the debate, Mr, Kedar said that it was a mistake to divorce tho 
President’s conduct outside the House from his conduct in tho Omuicnl If it ocnild bo 
shown that the President’s dignity, high integrity and other qualifies had been im- 
paired by virtue of his conduct outside the Houbc, when he sought tavoum from 
the Minister for Local ydf-Government, the charges against tho Fresident had bann 
proved and it could confidently be said that tho Presidont was unfit to occupy 
the Chair. Even the Revenue Member had not supported tho Prauldant in his 
conduct outside the House in seeking petty favours from the Minister, Thorn was 
nothing in his defence which mitigated the constltutiomd oftbneo that had been 
committed. The speeches of those who supported tho President soomod to him to 
have been written by the same hand and apppeared to have been prepared before 
the mover had opened his lips (Laughter). What they wanted wai a proiidcmt 
who would not dabble in party politics, either mside or outside tho House, and 
would act up to the ideals sot up by tho Speaker in tho House of Commons, 

Gonclnding Mr. Kedar urged that if the President’s conicicuae told him that he 
had acted m a ipapner in which he should not have acted and sought favours 
from the, Minister, it' was hh business to resign ^from the Preslden'tshm, nolwith- 
Btaeding the ycrdict of the House. 
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The President then made a statement, in the course of which he said that hi® 
letters to Kai Bahadur Jaiswal were of a private and confidential nature and, there- 
fore, could not, according to Parliamentary convention, be published or read in the 
House without his consent and he would have been within his rights to rule them 
out on that ground, but to avoid misunderstanding he raised no objection. Some 
letters referred to wore by way of reply and contained civic and private matters and 
made no suggestion as to any political bent on his part, but he ventured to say 
that the traditions of his predecessors in office were not to the contrary. Anyway 
none, not even Eai Bahadur Jaiswal, who was present in the House, and whose 
sympathy with the motion was evidenced by the delivery of these letters to Mr. 
Kedar had been able to cite a single instance of his judgment having been 
infineneed^ by such matters. Eeferring to his continuing as a member of the Raipur 
Muriicipality until I'ccently, the President said that he was nominated to that body 
prior to his election as President and that there were precedents to such practice. 
As r(‘gardH his alleged wrong judgment in declaring the result on a motion on a 
Bill on Saturday last, the President stated that the accusation was childish, Further 
his discUBsion was covered by the words ‘T think Ayes have it” and anyone who 
felt aggrieved at his decision was entitled to demand a division. The accusation 
with regard to the non-allocation of proper seats to the People’s Party was frivolous 
and the seating arrangements made by him had no motive behind it As regards 
the charges levelled against him by Mr. Parakh that the President had admitted 
a resolution provisionally when, under the Standing Orders, he had no power to do 
so and that he should have either admitted or disallowed resolutions in respect of 
the alleged conduct of the Home Member in bringing about the downfall of the 
last Ministry, the President said that he did so as he wanted to consult the party 
leaders. In regard to the charge that he incorrectly use! his discretions in dis- 
allowing certain questions of Mr. Parakh pertaining to the same subject, the 
President said that Ibis wms a matter where there was room for honest difference 
of opinion, but still it could not, by any stretch of imagination, be made ground 
for supporting a ‘no confidence’ motion, as was done by Mr. Parakh. 

Continuing, the President said that what passed between Messrs. Shareef and 
Ohoubal (ex-Ministers) on the one hand, His Excellency the-Governor on the other 
could not, by any stretch of imagination, be brought within the scope of admissi- 
bility. Whether the allegations made against the Home Member by the ‘People’s 
Voice’, (a local paper) were true or false was a question for the Home Member in 
his personal and private capacity. No member of the Government, in his official 
capacity, was rosponsiblo for that matter. Although these questions were clearly 
inadmissible (on being reframed) they were allowed by the President by stretching 
the point in favour oi the Member asking them. Instead of being thankful to the 
President for admitting these and giving them publicity on the floor of the House, 
the Member had made them ground for an unfair attack. 

The President added, '‘Much has been made by the mover and another member 
of the reasons I gave for giving my casting vote in favour of the last Minis^y. 
Enough has been said already in ray defence by several honourable members. Suffice 
it to Bay that if the Hon’ble Mr, Shareef had not forgotten to vote for the •‘No- 
Confidence” motion against his colleague, the Hon’ble Mr. Ghaobal, my casting 
vote would have undoubtedly retainea them in'office and probably no^ motion for 
the removal of the President would have been thought of either by hina or by his 
leader, Mr. Eedar. It is clear that the whole Democratic Party was in favour of 
“No-Confidence” motion and if I had ever thought of favouring that Party, I 
could have done so by voting in favour of the moMon and supporting by at 
least one precedent, but I gave my vote for Mr. Shareef, not at all caring for the 
interests of the Democratic Party. I think this one decision of mine is a c^pjete 
answer to all the reckless attacks that have been made. My advice to the Hon ble 
Mr. Shareef contained in a ruling was given in a friendly spirit and with the 
best of motives and I am sorry it has lent itself to misinterpretations, but 1 still 
■ feel there is nothing which I should not have said”, 

Mr. Radar’s motion was put to vote and lost by 55 votes too. The President was 
cheered. The Council then adjourned sim die. 


Proceedings from the “Hindu’^ of Madras. 
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The Qoveenor^b lOriDNiHO Hpehc'H 


The Aut.nmn Session of the Bohar &Orissa Loainlaiive Ooniicil c’OintweiuHHl til. Iknehl 
on the Srd. September 1934. Acldreasing the Oouiuui flin KKCoHeney tbo (loveriior 
took the opportunity to explain tho Government meaBurt‘B. rdit’f anti rcvonBlruetion 
plans in connection -with the earthquake dienster in north Ilihar. 

His Excellency said; T think wo arc jiiBilfied now in tnkinir a hoprfiil view’, 
tho danger to agriculture from 'pouring out of sand on lands luul rhnngt* of levels, 
which endangered the natural drainage, Bocmed now of 1 (;hh mngnitiulo tliiin was 
apprehended first. 

Summarising the measures through official agcnics for roliid (d oarllHinako 
sufferers, His Excellency said that tho responsibility for half tho ccjst of rcconat ruc- 
tion of Government residcnecB, offices, and property and rehnhilitalion of local 
bodies including restoration of aided school buildings and hospitalH etc. Tin y alao 
agreed to provide the expenditure necessary for clearing sngiucanc in llrhut* Tho 
Government of India also will bear tho total cost of tho tmgitH^tu'iog Htidf upiHnoted 
by the local Government in addition to tho ordinary staff id Public Wtn*k» de- 
partment, costing about 1 and throo-fourth lakhs. Thi^ hurtien which the local (Gov- 
ernment^ had to carry included tho coat of Ecconslructum diqmrtmont and the 
general items connected with earthquake, half tho cost of rccourntructicm of (Govern- 
ment offices, buildings not borne bv the Government of Iiulin^ graulH for clcariinec 
of sand (from the Famine Relief Fund), loans to agricultunsts of nil classes and 
loans for rebuilding housos. Most of the expenditure could not ho inct out of the 
revenue and they had to borrow on a large scale from rhe Goveruunmt of Imlin. 
In round figures the Govern men fe of India and local (Government have contri- 
buted 9 and half lakhs each in 1935-34 and in the course td the current ycair 1 
anticipate fon the basis of present estimates that the ( Govern mciu of lodfii will 
^ntiibute more than hail a crore of rupoea towards rcstoratioo while the leeai 
Government will spend 27 lakhs in addition to make hmsm cd various kioda to the 
extent of 83 lakhs. 


The sptoe of relief for private individuals was covercti by grauts from tho 
Viceroy B Earthquake Relief Fund. Disbumunmits by the hiuiorary treamiror from 
the Bihar and Orissa branch of the Viooroy'B Earthqnaki^ Relief Fund upto a fort- 

further imhilitkw for 

seven, lakhs. The largest heads of expenditure were 10 and a half Inkha for urban 

by, <’ha and of thm your womiithins; likt> two aiul a half 
hSo”/ would liave been put iuto circulation in norih Hilmr in variouH 
® expondituroH towards ihi> rostonitiim of that coiitilry. 

S Sd* o "f >■•*'»** “oconiplisht-d 

ted If kkhs ,T 1 Markotlof? Board which miirkct- 

This iMBured « r'”'®®®. avrru«cd less than four annas per maund. 

ims lusurea a profitable disposal of almost tiie whole of mirth llihar uumirciinc 

»i.Sfd*xrs‘drx. 


IHE EARBXUHCtA ImPEOVISMENX BiIJj 

Bill ThifoSfSsuTe^tlteli^^ to-day. the Darbhanga IraprowmenI 

DarbWaTown Xch suSd^a ropla.minK of thn congested areas la 

as to render them safer in tJi« TJil t 'iu earthquake of Jan, 16 flo 

Bites forTe Slatior The n"° providing better 
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public opinion. Mr. Hasan Jan supported the motion for circulation. Mr. DwarJca 

Nath asked the members not to throw away a golden opportunity offered by the 
Bill for improving Darbhanga town on modern lines. The boo. Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
Sinha said that the Bill in an improved form would be a great boon. The discussion 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned till the 4th September when it 
referred the Bill to a select committee with directions to report by September 7. 

B. & 0. Co-operative Societies Bill 

Sth. SEPTEMBER: — The Council referred the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Societies Bill to a Stdect Committee. Piloting the Bill, the Hon. Mr. Saiyid Abdul 
Aziz, Minister of Education, expressed the hope that the Bill now drafted would go 
a long way to meet the special requirements of the province and help to place the 
co-operative movement on a sound footing. 

Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, asked the Government not 
to hesitate in spending money required for the proper jdevelopment of the movement 
and trusted that after the Bill was placed in the Statute Book, the Government 
would feel their responaibility in the administration of the co-operative department 
all the greater and discharge the duties all the better. He suggested that the 
Select Committee would suitably modify the Bill. Bai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad 
Sinha and several other non-officials supported the measure. 

B. & 0. Cess Amendment Bill 

The Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment Bill, as an official measure, was referred 
to a Select Committee, b6 voting for an 32 against it. 

B. & 0. Indian Forest Amend. Bill 

Two other non- contentious official Bills, the Indian Forest {Bihar and Orissa 
Amendment) Bill, and the Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment 
Bill, were taken into consideration and passed. 

B. & 0. Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

The former Bill aimed at clarifying the legal position regarding the reservation 
and protection of forests on the application of the Court of Wards and the encum- 
bered estates, and the latter reducing the tax levied on motor bicycles and tricycles. 

Other Bills 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill, providing for compulsory 
notification of ijifectioiis diseases, and the Bihar and Orissa Nurses Begistration 
Bill, providing for the registration and ^better training of nurses, aud midwives 
and dais, being official measures, were also referred to a Select Oomnuittee. 

Behar Flood— Official Account 

6th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day the bon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of 
the Government, made an important statement on the Behar floods, giving a sum- 
mary of events in general terms. He said that the flood in the Ganges was ^ abnor- 
mally high and abnormally prolonged, Along with some parts of its course it rose 
with great rapidity and on some Diaras and riverside villages a rapid rise took 
place during tne night. The severity of flood arose from the coincidence of abnor- 
mal floods in the Ganges and its great tributaries, the Jumna, Sone and the Gogra. 
The Jumna rose to the height of only six inches short of the record of 1916 level 
and the Sone reached an abnormal height which it attained in 1923. 

Dealing with floods in Sahabad district, he said that the Sone was at a high 
level for a short time only, but it came down with great velocity^ and caused severe 
damage to the area on its west bank. Nearly all houses in Bahiara and the neigh- 
bouring villages and along a considerable part of the Sone had collapsed. At the 
Sande police station three lives were lost and at the Sahar police station one life 
was lost. Bbadai crop in the west Sone area bad been almost entirely destroyed. 
Report of loss of cattle was being received, but the number had not yet been 
ascertained 

In the north of Arrah considerable area of the^ country was still under water. 
The principal damage to the house property was in the village whi ch lay back to 
the Ganges from SMempur in the west to Makdumpur in the east. When the Collec- 
tor visited this area he found a number of tolas almost completely submerged 
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water and the people standing on tho roofs of their honseH with goods aiul catilo. 
In other viilages inhabitants with their cattle were ctow(h*<I on to arean of higher 
ground. Many poor people and labouring clasnes in fiootlod areiw w«‘r(^ in uwr of 
food and arrangements were made for its distribution* as widl as for tho diHtrihuikni 
of fodder. Bhadai crop in the north of Arrah like that along the ivesfe bank of the 
Bone had been largely destroyed. Distribution of takmi for seetl as well iw gratui- 
tious relief was necessary and would be made. 

After giving details of floods in other districts of Put na division, wddcdi have 
already been published in a recent Government communiqtu', ho referred to Honda 
in the Tirhut division. In Saran district tho whole area from thddenganj io Bt)nfv 
pur between the railway embankment and Muj Ganges was under water. On tlm 
night of August 24 and 25 local oflieers were busy in protecting mubankms'iUs and 
seat out relief parties to Diaras. The flood rcaclnnl its highest Ifvrliu thuoarly 
morning of August 25 and part of Ohapra town was 3 and om^dourth ft, under 
water. The railway line was breached or cut at several plaeos liefween Digliwnra 
and Sonepur and between Santa and Dighwarn. Various relief eentrcH wvm opemHi, 
By the evening of August 2C water had gone down eorwidenddy aiui I hr' Kituatiou 
at Ohapra easier. But on August 27 tho Naini handk embauknu'fit aljoiit four tuiles 
from Ohapra town collapsed and a gniat volume of wahw moved imvards Garklia 
and Parea, flooding a largo number of villagim, Ko Iohh of human life from Bamu 
district had been reported to tho Oollector so far. Ijfn n*ports tlmt there* hml hcH'u 
some loss of cattle but the exact number could not \m given* Vorv rri'iit daiufiim 
had been done to tho standing bhadai and rah I crops. ^ ” 

In the area between tho railway embankment and tlu^ Gatigea cuHt of fJoldeugaui 
almost all mud houses collapsed. Tho damage to the railway was very Herious %h( 
one of the breaches between Dighwara and Souepur is riumrted to bu 450 ft wide 
This might take some weeks to repair. 

In the Muzaffarpar district the area nflK^ptrd lay in tlw RaKhninir and Melumt 
pohee stations and the southern villaKOS of llajinur pnlini! station. lu Melinar t.nlico 
station the Tillages most affected WOTQ thoso that wero siuiated in tho south arm 
of the Gandak. The sub-divisional olEicor reports that about 2.(XX) pcnple and 150 
heads of cattle were rescued m those villages. There were threo largo boats from 
Calcutta in Mehnar when the flood rose in tho mnniinp; of AiigUHt hM and thZ 

were oommandeered to rescue work. Thirty or 40 huads of cattle were boiiovod to 
be lost in this area. mv.iwvw w 

Other vfflages of the <fta«a wore flooded by tho Gaudafc. In RaKhopnr jtrava 
LT uf a number of inhabitants of villam H r mir and 

ChakMahabal. These two villages received the full f(>re« of tho flood an it was 
known that many mhabitante wrq washed away in tho <*arly aiornioK of Auir 24 
From village Birpur out of 150 inhabitants 126 had alrrady hooii row .rt t sate 
while It 18 believed that in the other village Ohak Blaliabal was (ivaotiali^ . m 
flood reachedit There was still no news of tho 25 imons of v ll^ 
further telegraphic report from the collcotot was oxpoeti'd to-day. ^ ^ “ 

. affected by the Uiinffea floods was tho urea 

of Mohmddin Nagar on the south of tho (iangciH embaukmvui. I'he arm 
was approximately 15 miles west to tho east atul eiglu S>s orth to mmth 
The inhabitants of the southern part of this area n i ^ V 71 

the northern part was inundated only in execDtimml 

this area had been almost entirely destroyed A^mimhGr nf cropa of 

boats requisitioned by the sub-inL^rTpuIict/ 0 e ^ 

steamers and country boats and u non ^ Biiida Diara were clonrod hy 

Several thousand heaL of cattle hal’Kon ?fid Tnd Ihrmprl 

lungle. No loss of human wah ouecj ana gra^oa in the nearest Banalli 

etp^s could not well be estimated but*^?t ^ was 

ofSeer yhdti^ tho i ^cholera had been reported from GogJi ^^Sf'dlatrlot health 
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A letter from the Coliector mentioned the rescue of a man, woman and a goafe 
who floated down to Knthupur Diara, Monghyr district from their home in Muzaffar- 
pur district. From Bhagalpur district no loss of human life was reported. 

In the Purnea district almost 50 villages on the north bank of the Ganges, Barari 
and Manihari thanas were inn undated and a great damage was done to the standing 
crop but no loss of life or cattle was reported. 

Mr. Whitty expressed appreciation of the splendid work of local officers in 
meeting such a grave emergency with a great promptness, courage and resource. Ha 
asRurea the Council that the Government would do all that was possible and he 
knew the Government could rely on the continued help and goodwill of the people 
throughout the province. 

SUPPLEMENXAE’y DEMANDS 

Thereafter the Finance Member read a note regarding the financial position and 
enophasised the necessity of supplementary demands covering some 99 lakhs. 

Nineteen supplementary questions were asked. One evoked some criticism when 
Moulm Ghani pointed out the necessity of appointing only the people of the 
Province to posts payable from the ^quake relief funds, Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 
objected saying that since the funds came from other provinces also, in making 
appointments the claims for outsiders should as well be considered but Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha, loader of the Opposition, disagreed and said that the 
people of other provinces did not send charity in the hope of compensation by 
providing men of their provinces. 

After lunch consideration of supplementry demands were resumed and were 
passed without much questions. The demand of one and a half lakhs in connection 
with reconstruction work in quake-stricken areas in Bihar, raised a somewhat 
lively debate which raised the question again of providing Biharee young men with 
posts and Biharco contractors with orders. With this question prominent members 
like Mr. Sinha, Bahu Srikrishna Prasad and Mr. Hafi^c associated themselves. 
The term Biharee was, however, defined by including in it ail communities domi- 
ciled in Bihar. In this connection Pandit Misra raised a point that when such a 
large amount was to be spent on establishment, it would have been right for Gov- 
ernment to indicate in the estimate the work which this highly paid officers will 
have to perform. 

Removal of Govt. Buildings fkom Motihaei 

A demand in connection with the shifting of the Government quarters in Mati- 
hari to a newly selected area, about three miles from the town proper, was under 
debate when the Council adjourned. 


7th. SEPTEMBER The Council voted several supplementary demands aggre- 
gating about Rs. 90,00,000 mostly in respect of various objects in connection with 
earthquake relief and restoration. Non-officials raised a debate over the proposal for 
acquisition of a new site for the earthquake shattered district headquarters of 
Motihari for which Bs. 50,000 was asked for. 

The hon. Ur. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, explained that Lmitaha site 
which was selected for the purpose was about two and a half miles from the present 
courts and was the most suitable and safe site to rebuild according to experts, tna 
other alternative sites being considered impossible. 

Non-officials including Mr. Meyrick. Ur. Sachchidananda Sinha, Raja P. C. 
Lall and Mr. JDwarka Nath opposed the acquisition of the proposed site, asserting 
that it would be inconvenient and unhealthy for the people of Motihan and urged the 
Government to make further inquiries with a view to exploring other sites tor 


the purpose. . . 

l%e Ion, Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, giving an assurance said 
his ExeeUenoy the Governor would shortly visit Motihan and inspect the proposed 
Bite and then make a fiuaacal decision. The grant was voted by the Oouneil. 


Sir Gamsk DuU Singh. Minister, Local SelLGovernmen^ ^ved a MO^Jition, 
asking the Council to sanctiou a grant not exceeding Rs. 2,00,000 for the Muzanar- 
put Muaicipaiity for a scheme of road widening, which was passed after some 
aiscussiou. 
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B. & 0. Zamindahs' Peotectton Bill 

loth. SEPTEMBER .-—The non-officml attendance was mtl public galleries 

crowded when the Council dificUBaed to-day tho non-offjcin! tcnanc^y loginlrttion for 
Bihar which sought solut, ion to many outstanding agrarian pi oldcms affecting tho 
relatione between landlords and tenants. 

Mr. Bhagwati Saran introduced the Bihar and OriHsa Zamindfim’ Protection 
Bill which was designed to save zamindars from indcbtedncBs and make provision for 
safety of their zamindaris. 


The Bihar Tenancy Amend. Bile 


Bai Bahadur Shyamuandan Sahay prcBcnlcd the seltHff committee’s report on 
the Bihar Tenancy Amendment BIH and moved that the bill as rcporled by tho 
select committee be taken into consideration. The Eiu Bahadur cxplniru'd that though 
the progress of the bill was inevitably delayed th(‘y had been able to arrive at a «oIu- 
tion of tho outstanding question by mutual agreiunent between tho rcpreBeoOiifivcs 
of landlords and and this he couHidered was a great nebievornent. Th<‘ wtlfaro of 
the tenants was (he concern of all of thorn and it was creditable Oh the part of 
landlords that they had extended all possible concessioim to tenants. 


The hon. Mr. Whi tty, on behalf of tho Government, said that the report of tho 
select committee on the bill had been signed without disHeut by (lovmiuinmt 
hers and this nu'ghfc be taken as showing that Govenimeut approved tho lull in tho 
form m which it was now being prcaenUHl. Ho emphasised on tho point that the 
bdi was the outcome of many ycarB^ discuBHion and it gave effeot only to the 
changes which were admitted in alt the oreviouB dtHcusHioim to bo nef‘ilt‘d and the 
form m which the present bill had emerged at Inst had been accent etl by rcproftcma- 
tives of principal parties whoso intorosts were involved. Tho tfouucil then iimnmoi 
the bill clause by clause. 

tabled by different mem hers reprosent- 
Most of the amendmouts were negatived 
which provided that tho tenanu should 
J ^“<^ballenged use of tanks excavated in oash-renfe paying holdiniri 
without prejudice to landlord's right to “jalkaf'\ ^ ^ 

‘MO’^ed by Balm Bimala Charan Skha 
Inf the tcDauts the nxM to trwe iu twpcct of IiukIh for which pro. 

pressed to a divisT^nd declared lorby°?rSin«^l 

o&ffiVal 


P*b- SEPTEMBER:— After two days’ debate tho Cotineil nnsRotl to-dnv. with 

of <he"bni"afe1;hfnt“tn'®’ Tenancy Amendment Bill. Iroportaui features 

Swing or rentfreehSff complete riRhta in tree*, in cash- 

fn ^he^case nf nmd T K generally 

in me case oi proclace-rentcd holdings and gives them the riirht of transfer nf 

® of 'taXratt w i 

lUB lanaiora s leo and also payment of rent by money order. 

PtTSA Eeseaucsh: Institute 

agaiu^s^'ihf^vf^flndia^J'^nronnsa^^^^ iccorded its emphatic and ananimons protest 
iLtitute toDelhi Mr^ CL; tho Pass AKrtcaltural RMearoh 

nrging that the Pusa Insdium roprceentat ve, moved a resolution 

Connell w 7 b giverfull oDDortunitv m Hif.! , province nnleag this 

the same. Mr. Meyricfc eontendeJ * proimsal and express its viows on 

lakhs on thrnewSitute at Deli tn«^ «pondin« Es. 85 

cost of nine of repairing the Pusa kstitate at the 

ImSu AngTrTnZrrSim I" event Of the 
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Menibera of all spctions of the house including Mr. Saehehidananda Sinha, 
and Bahadur Saghirul Huq supported the amended 
4 ! Minister, in accepting the resolution whole-heartedly 

^ Government, said that he did not associate himself with all that 
was aaid by the numbers. He undertook to forward a copy of the resolution and 
tHe debate to the G^overnment of India. Though it seemed to him that the decision 
regarding the trimsfer was irrevocable he could console himself with the belief not 
wunout foundation, that at least an important branch of the Institute will b@ 
retained at Pusa. 

The amended resolution was carried unanimously. 


Fixing of Sugar-cane Price 

A resolution to fix the price of cane in all cane-growing areas was moved Babu 
ShyCLTnanandan Sahay but an assurance being given by the Government that steps 
were being taken in the matter, it was withdrawn. 


Increase of Grants to M. E. Schools 

^ Another resolution was moved by Babu Radha Prased urging the Government to 
mcrease from 4 per cent to 6 per cent the grant to Middle English Schools. 

The JD, P, L on behalf of the Government stated by quoting figures that primary 
education was suffering woefully and required spending of more money on it making 
it thus impossible to enhance the grant to M, Ei Schools. The resolution was 
withdrawn. 


Motion for Liquor Committee 

13lh. SEPTEMBER :~The Council debated ’a non -official resolution moved by 
Mr. N, K. Qhosh urging the appointrnent of a committee to enquire and report 
the desirability or otherwise of the abolition of outstill system for country liquor in 
the province. The mover and several non-officials supporting the resolution criticised 
the system and asserted that it was increasing drunkenness and demoralising the 
people while others opposed that view. 

Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh, Minister, Mr. Lacey, secretary and ‘Mr. Peck, excise 
commissioner defending the Government policy maintained that the changes introduc- 
ed by outstill system had contributed towards the increase in excise revenue and 
checking considerably the illicit distillation. They also pointed out that though 
there might have been visible intoxication as a result of new changes introdaced 
but that was a set off against the invisible drunkenness which the new policy had 
been able to check to a very large extent and when the system was still at an 
experimental stage no useful purpose would be served by appointment of an enquiry 
committee. The Council rejected the resolution by 53 votes to 18. 


Non-official Eesolutions 

14th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council debated two non -official resolntions to-day. 
One was moved by Khan Bahadur Saghirul Hague, urging the introduction by the 
Government of a new minor irrigation works bill and the other by Rai Bahadur 
Lachmi Prasad Sinha, demanding the nomination of a non-official to represent culti- 
vators' interest on the Indian Lac Cess Committee. Both r^'solutions were withdrawn 
after the Government reply. Regarding the first the hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha 
invited the members to make concrete suggestions to solve the diffieulties with which 
the problem was bristled, the main diffioulry being financial. 

Regarding the second, the hon. Mr, Whitty stressed the advantage to lac cultiva- 
tors through the agency of official representation on the Lac Cess Committee which 
had produced good result in the interest of industry and cultivators and pointed 
out that official representation on the committee was in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, The Council then adjourned till 17. 


B. & 0, Mussalwtan Wakf Bill 

17lli. SEPTEMBER The Council disposed of the outstanding non-official busi- 
Dess to-day The consideration of Bihar and Orissa Mussalman Wakf Bill was post- 
poned till the Patna session of the, Council on the motion of Mr. S. M, Eafeex. 53 
voting for and nine Muslim members against the naotion. While the non-Muslim 
‘view and the Government view agreed on postponing the consideration on various 
grounds, important amendments, however, were given notice of at the eleventh hour 
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and as such amendments had an important hcarinp^ on bill as ii wholo and as 
the rights of non-Muslims wore also involvod and rocjnired a randijl conHidcrjiiion, 
the Muslim members led by the author of the biU, Mr* iidmn */roi, donmiubM 
immediate consideration on the ground that the {|neHtinn f(»r nrovidiog a suiUblo 
machinery for better control and governance of Muslim ndiiiiotm miu cluiritable 
endowments had been hanging for tho last seven yearn and MjiHfirn opinion was 
almost emphatic and unanimous in having tho iegihlation fur the |)Ur|J0he passed 
without further loss of time. 

B. & 0. Zamindabb^ PBOTEOTroN Birj, 

The Bihar and Orissa Zaraindars^ Protection Bill initialed by Bin nharpeati 8aran 
Smgh in order to save the zamindars from iiulehtedne.NH and nntko provision for thi 
safety of their properties was allowed to be eireulaud for eliviiing publio opinion. 


The DARBirANOA Improvement Bim'i 

IStli. SEPTEMBER The Council placed on Ihn Hlainte book four oflielnl bilk, 
including the Darbhanga Improvement Bill designed to inipiovi* and rephui llio con- 
gested areas of Barbhanga town so as to render them Hufer ui llo‘ c vt at id lunnlier 
prthquake and provide bettor silcs for the jiopulalion, Mr. ff\ if» itrrit, mi-mhet 
in charge of the bill, explained to tho Cionimil how the hill hml hrrn improviii by 
the select committee with a view to safeguard the iutimHtH (d tho poorer eliweX 
An essential feature of tho improvement Hchenio was that nil pernonH who wt*ro dis- 
placed should not have only an opportunity of seeuiinp^ from tlm I mproviTutmt 
Trust a seat which would suit their Bpociul needH hut they hhifuld altui In* able to 
secure it on reasonable terms. Tho amend men ts moved by ilhiulavi Abdul Uhani to 
the bill were cither withdrawn or rejectial without divisioiK 

Mr. Sachchidananda Smhaj loader of the Oppositiou, HUpporting tlie bill pointed 
out that there was no juBtihoation for tho upprelniiHion that tho provinimiM of the 
bill would impose a nnancial burden on the people of Oarblmogn in Motnn shape 
or forni. He added that by passing tho bill unaniinouHly tho Conneil wtuild have 
expressed Its gpuine appreciation of the largo-hoarled generosity tiio Mfdmraja- 
dniraj of Datbhanga, the premier nobleman of the provinee, wlnme suhstantial dona- 
tion of Rs. 5 lakhs would enable tho residents of Darblmiiga to mi joy many hygiciuc 
advantages and social amenities without being called upon to pay for the same* 


Other Official Bills 

Council wore the -Pufm IMvermin 

ment the Bihar and Orissa Cms Amendment Bill and the JMImr und 
Village Adfmnistration Amendment Bill 
The Council was then prorogued. 


Awmd- 

Orime 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

WINTER 8E8SI0N~LAff0BM-2Bth. OCTOBER to 2jt$i. DECEMBER IS84. 

Non-offioial Bills Discussed 

OirwfeKt SS Sic AMmry Bill which wa» 

KSVS 
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Pandit NanaJc Ckand introduced the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill with 
the object of securing a consolidated legislation to give the aiiihorities such powers 
as may aid them m checking the evil of tralHc in women and children and give 
them the whereby protection may be afforded to those in danger from pro- 

curep, trafhckers and others engaged in commercialised vice. The mover wanted 
the Dili to bo referred to a select committee, but the Government amendment to 
circulate the Bill was carried, Pandit Nanak Ohand not opposing its circulation. 


OxHEE Non- OFFICIAL Bills 

Two other non-official bills, namely, the Punjab Small Towns {Amendment) Bill 
and the Punjab Village Panchayat {Amendment) Bill were also circulated. 


Punjab Relief Indebtedness Bill 

26tli, OCTOBER : — Considerable interest was displayed when Mr. D. J. Boydf 
Finiuice Member,^ moved Ihat^ the Punjab R(‘li(‘f Indebtedness Bill as reported by 
the poloct Coromitteo ho taken into consideration, Dr. Boyd said that Government's 
position had been that i£ the Unionist Party and their friends (whoso seven repre*- 
Bentatives on the Seh'Ct Committee constituted majority as against the remaining 
six irichuling throe each of Government and Urban interests) decided to press the 
last three clauses of the Bill, Government would support the motion for circulation. 
But, now, ho had been informed that the Unionisis were not pressing those clauses 
and Govern ment was now anxious to sec the Bill passed into law. Pandit Naoak- 
chand's point of order that the Bill had been so altered as to constitute a new 
Bill altogether fell through, the IIouso holding with the leader of the House that 
the ohangcB were not so drastic. 

Eaja N arc7idranath moved an amendment that the Bill be recirculated for elicit- 
ing public opinion until 15f.h. February 1935. He said that the altered Bill affected 
other legislative enactments and pending cases and Government should either with- 
draw the Bill or recirculate it. (Jhaudkri Biasatali and Sardar Arjansmgh opposed 
the amendment. 

Pandit Nanahclia^id said that if Government really wished to protect agricul- 
turist debtors it should make appropriate changes in the Land Alienation Act which 
alone, by creating vicious circles, was responsible for reducing the margin of secu- 
rity^ against loans, thereby putting up the rale of interest debtors whose field for 
realising the full value oi his immovable assets was limited by the Act and hence 
only enabled him to obtain fraction of its actual worth. 

There had been a stream of amendments from various groups and interests to the 
Bill. A proposal had been made by Mrs* LekhaivatiiJain, to add three penal 
provisions to the Bill as a separate chapter under which it would be a 
penal offence for any creditor to demand payment of debt from a debtor, or attempt 
to execute a decree which shall be punishable by 12 months^ imprisonment or fine 
not exceeding the amount of debt. Similarly, any one refusing to advance loan to 
an agriculturist when asked to do so shall be punishable with a year’s imprisonment 
or fine not exceeding the amount of loan sought. AH the said offences shall be cog- 
nisable and non-bailable and shall only be triable by Magistrates belonging^ to the 
statutory agrie.ulturist tribes (who are prime beneficiaries of the Bill). Fine in each 
case if realised shall be paid to the agriculturist debtor as compensation. 

29tli. OCTOBER A suggestion to the Government to invite Mr. Gandhi to 
the Punjab to inaugurate his proposed village reconstruction scheme and help the 
indebted Punjab agriculturist was made in the Council to-day by Pandit Nanakchand 
(a delegate to the Round Table Conference) opposing the Indebtedness Bill. 
In the course of a three-hours’ speech, the Pandit said that the agriculturist 
should be helped but the Bill hardly benefited the agriculturist. The best way to 
help him was to lessen the burden of land revenue and the first step in effecting 
this was to cut down the salaries of Indian Members in the Government. He 
also appealed to the Government to pay more atttption to village reconstruction. 
Mr. Gandhi could help them in this connection, if they invited him to the Punjab 
but the present Bill would only destroy credit in the countryside. Citing an 
instance of how an ignorant rural debtor was crushed by a moneylender belonging 
to Ms own class, the Pandit said that he himself had «cted as Counsel for a 
creditor who obtained a decree for Rs. 7,000 from the High Court for Rs, 23, 
the actixal sum lent. 
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Messrs* Abdul Ohuni and AT. P. Mahotncd ifftwaMAciw fiiipportfd tha 

as also Kanwar Maharajmigh (solitary supporter frooi tlw Jlumu grcmp) who 
maintained that the Bill did not go far enough. ^ i * i ^ 

Mrs. Lehhwati Jain, supporting Baja Narondranaih’s circula .ton motion^ Ijm ted 
at strong agitation all over the Punjabt if the Bill wits passed into law and also 
held out a threat that traders would boycott British goods and order Japanese and 
German goods to intensify agitation* 


SOlb. OCTOBER !~About half a dozen more spenfcm partit-ipnlcd in Ihe 

reBumed debate on the Bill in the Council, ineliuling ii'fr. B Iw'gisluir of LO" 
operative Societies and Ohaudhury Ohoturam, leader of the ITinoniHt rnriy. who were 
strong supporters of the Bill. Ohuudhuri Chotnnim deiiii il that tho amended Bill 
was framed at his dictation as alleged and refuted tho charge’s hrntight by the 
opponent of the Bill. Mr. Waeo said the Qovermnent were only proctcdlng on m 
arbitrating basis, 


Ist NOVEMBER After four days' diseussion on the tndiBtedncsH Billj Raja 
NarendranatMs amendnaent for re-circxilation was dehtated by a large majority and 
the motion for consideration of the Bdl was carried* 

The only speaker on tho Bill to-day was Mr. Chataram^ who, in tim course of 
a two hours' speech, said that tho Bill was not a ‘hdass nicaHuro” an if b»midltcd 
all classes of debtors. Ee denied that there was any “alliaiuad' aw alb’gcd between 
the Government arid tho XJnioniHt Party and appealed to the Ifouwo to Bupport tho 
Bill on humanitarian grounds as tho debtor ryot was crushed by Htnpendnui 
debts. Interest alone was ton times tho total annual laud revenue of tho Province, 
Mr, Boyd, Finance Blomber, replying, said that their only undt^rstandiog with 
the Unionist Party was that they should not pniss for tho last three cbuisoB in the 
amendment Bill and if they did not tho Government would ho compelled to 
support re-circulation, as the opinion of High Courts, etc., would have to be 
obtained. The Council then adjourned to Noviuiiber 12. 


12th. NOVEMBER :~The Council had a stormy session to-day when discussion 
on the Indebtedness Relief Bill was resumed. The rival groups were the Rural party 
composed of Muslina and Bikh agriculturist class members, who stood for a redac- 
tion of interest to the minimum and generally h’ssening tha debt burdm on iigricul- 
turist classes by legislation, and the Hindu Urban parly with tha Govammenfc 
playing the roll of moderator of the Rural party's drastic demands. Tht‘rc was a 
split in the hl.ational Reform^ or Urban party, however, which enabled the Rural 
party to inflict three successive defeats on the Government and tho Urbaniteft com- 
bined and to carry their own proposal with regard to the interest classcfl, tho OoYorn- 
ment on this last occasion remaining neutral. 

^ The^ Select Committee had generally banned compound intcrefit and limited 
simple interest on secured loans te eight per cent, and on unBccnred ones to 18 
per cent. The Government^ sought to amend thii to bring simple interest upto 10 
per cent, and compound interest to seven per cent. A majority of tha Urban 
Government on this amendment but after a diviaion 
the Government amendnaent was^ defeated by 84 to 8B votes. Undeterred 
by a defeat on this amendment, which was really in tho nature of a via media, two 
members of the Urban party namely, Baja Barmdra Nath and Mr. Mukmdlal 
run moved a number of amendments which put both tho simple and compound 
interest much higher than did the Government and although the Government again 
sided with the Urbanites all Urban amendments were defeated. Raja Narmdra 
Nath s was defeated without a division and two of Mr. Puri's by 86 to 86 votes 
and again by 37 to 33 votes. The Government were thus concerned In three 
aer^ts in division and others without division. 

backed Prof. W. Boherfa amendment limiting simple 
loans at four and eight per cent, respectively. 

w!a' Glovemmeut remained neutral and the Rural 
am^dment was carried by 37 to 9 votes. 

» eompromtee (brought about 
the ^ amending sec. 74 of the Provincial Insolvency 

1 od) and I nm the Government being accepted as between 

Urbanites and Ruralites, respectively* 

the dSf respective parties during 

he debate m the interest clause kept the issue In suspense until the Rural anient 
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1 ® member of the Urban party, was literally 

lobby which led the President to request members not to 
exert undue influence m securing votes. 


13th. NOVEMBER : — The Council, which yesterday linked the interest on loans 
made to agriculturists to the prevailing Bank rate (allowing the maximum an excess 
over tne bank ^ rate of two or five per cent., according as loans were secured or 
unsecurea and interest was simple or compound) proceeded to-day to deal with 
another important provision iu the Bill, namely Clause VI, which gives the 
proposed measure retrospective as well of prospective eflect. This was stoutly 
Urban Members, but the clause was eventually passed. 

When the Council comrnenced proceedings, the Pi nance Member, Mr. Boyd, 
moved a proviso to the interest Clause passed yesterday, providing that the 
maximum interest fixed therein shall not be deemed excessive in case of loans 
^vanced by the Imperial Bank or any banking company registered under the 
Companies Act. ir » 

The Eural Party’s amendment to the provision to omit the words, 'imperial 
Bank therefrom and the Urban Party’s (Mr. Muhundalal Furies) amendment to add 
the words insurance company’’ also, were both negatived. Mr. Puri demanded a 
division on his amendment, which was thrown out by 29 votes to 11, the Govern- 
ment remaining neutral. Another amendment of Mr. Puri adding a Sub-clause that 
no loan shall be considered secured, unless it is secured on first Mortgage was also 
lost and clause V was thereupon passed. 

Clause VI, which provides for applicability of the Act to all suits pending on 
or instituted after the commencement of the Act (thereby giving it retrospective 
effect) gave rise to doubt on constitutional procedure, which was eventually solved 
by the Lf’gal Remembrancer. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri moved an amendment that the Act should apply only to 
loans advanced after its coming into force. 

The Rural Party’s spokesman objected to the amendment on the ground it 
went against the spirit of the Bill, because it was ostensibly meant to relieve the 
burden of indebtedness and not to provide for a distant future, and as it killed the 
chief objective of the Bill under discussion, it could not be moved. 

After the leader of the House had explained the Government’s view, the Presi- 
dent called on the legal Roraembrancer to solve the problem and he agreed with 
the leader of the House that the amendment was entirely within the scope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri recommended his amendment to the house on the ground 
that it was moat unfair to brand the honest money-lender as an usurer, when he 
was charging 6 per cent compound interest, which was no more than what the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments had themselves paid on their 
borrowings. He said that the reduction of rate was inequitable and its retrospec- 
tive applications unjustifiable. 

Mr, Puri’s amendment was lost without a division, as also another of Baja 
Narendranath on similar lines, which meant to obviate the legal difficulties atten- 
dant on the making of the Act retrospectively effective, in view of the suits which 
were in appeal before higher tribunals having passed through lower courts., The 
original Clause VI was then passed. 

Mr. Puri next moved three alternative amendments Peking to make the Act 
inapplicable to loans made to a trader, contractor or shopkeeper, or to a loan ex- 
pressly borrowed for the purposes of trade or [industry. 

After various members had spoken, Chaudhury Ghotumm*s motion for closure 
was passed by 56 votes to 10. 

Mr, Boyd, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they did not want 
to commit to themselves, especially as there had been so little time to go into the 
technioalitiefl raised by the amendments, which were only handed in that morning. 
Mr. Boyd thought that the House should be given time to study the implications 
of the amendments. 

The President took the sense of the House by show of hands. There was a tie, 
^5 t^emhers voting each way. Quly ten miuutes^ time bmng now left, the President 
adlourned the House til! Kov. 15. 
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ISili. NOVEMBER :-DiHcit8sion was con (innod on Mr. 3fulc undid Pari\^ amend- 
ments torestricfc operations of i.ho majcifnutn intortjst claiiso, alnMolv pmsod, to the 
agriculturist classes and loans to bo bcuofitod thtjroundor to agrioultunil loaim only* 

The Council proceeded to discuss clanses relating to tlio consl,i(uliori of eoneJIk- 
tion boards, the object of which was to bring together the creditor tuui the debtor to 
effect a private comprotuiso between them. 

Generally speaking, the Governinent success fully roHistod the amendmonta from 
the Rural side, as well as from the Urban side. 

Rural Party membcjrs tried to widen the scope of tlio provisions, while the Urbani- 
tes attempted to restrict them in various ways. 

Six differtmt amendmetits (including one from Govorjiment.) vvero placed heforo 
the House. LiBcussion on the ameudmonta was proctieding, when the llonii 
adjourned. 


letli. NOVEMBER :-~Furthor progress was made with the Tiulebfedness Relief 
Bill in the Cnmicil to-day, when, after the dispoBul of elauHes relating to the eotii- 
titution of Conciliation Boards, details of llnar and Iiruitatfons wert^ diseiisscd 

The slow progress which the House was making with the Uill led thi» Prmdmt 
to warn the House that unloss some via media was siritek lo save times ho would 
be compelled to hold longer sessions. This (|ueH(iou would be tlnally decided at the 
next sitting on the 39th. 

The Government wore concerned in two victori(‘B today. Pirslly, aiding with the 
Urban Party, they defeated by 43 voti'S to 2d the Rural Party auumthuent to Ik 
the maximum mnsdiction of a Conciliation Beard, ivepi'cting debt, at Its. 25 (XX) in 
place of Es. 10,000 ae suwested by the Srieef, ’ m.l'mdi/wtthth" 

Eutal Party help they defeated by 24 votoB to 12 i,ht‘ Uihaii Ih.rty atnoiidmoiu that 
at least one half of the members ef the Uoncihation Hoards should bo persons hav- 
ing five years’ expencnco of admiuistratioii of civil justice. 

Their defeat in respect of Its. 25,000 amendment mentioned above was thii first 
reverse sustained in the present session by tiu, Eural Party, whiuli was tlu m<«Bt 
powerful combination m Iho House and had been resfituisilile for iiiflieting three 
da“s®agm tho Urban Party ctmihined^a few 

Am aecused Eural Party mem- 
bers of attempting to carry their exorbitant demands at the ptiint of the baytniot 
and declared that the Goprnment had shown itself incapalilo of wiihstandiiiff the 
debtor’s iDfluemcem the Council and things were being tlono at, dio dIcS 
Obaudhury Ohoturaim Leader of the Enraf f*arty. Ho even visniilised tlin time 
when those debtw influences might “come within tho exi'cutivo itself’’ and it waa 
for t^t reason that they should have suflieient safeguards or do avvav with t’on- 

Hr ^ aSS 

th^s 

fc'r oraLy:L:r « A ^saCTd! 

of deposits from^ 25 per cmiV to lb^;r percentage 

eflfeet. The Urbanites maintained ihiiBn-i. an amoiidment to that 

Boards were to be bustocis like necessary, if Conciliation 

nients, pointed out thrdTfficulties Tf‘ 

reached.^oih the amendments werf th^Sw^oX^ “ tettlomout wai 

Na^endrmaM, ^pfov^dhii toat^TcoSatiX of <^1^6 Urban Party 

totes ap application if * did not might, at any time, dli- 
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Clause 13 of the Bill was passed after some discussion and clauses 14, 15 and 16 

were passed without any amendment. 

Clause 17, which has been chanpjed in some important respects by the Select Com- 
mittee, gave rise to a keen debate. The original Bill had provided that a Conciliation 
Board could effect settlement if the debtor came to an amicable agreement with 
his creditors, to whom not less than 60 por cent of the total debts was due. The 
Select Committee, composed of a majority of Eural Party members, proposed that 
if a debtor came to an amicable settlement with ‘'all or any of Ms creditors , the 
Board could effect a settlement and set forth the amounts payable to each creditor 
and the times at which they should be paid. 

Mr, Puri moved an amendment seeking to restore the original provision regard- 
ing the necessity of debtors satisfying the creditors claiming at least 63 per cent 
of the total debts. , . 

Baja Narendranath, supporting the amendment, visualised a debtor coming to 
a settlement with one creditor and thereby jeopardising the claims of the majority 
of his creditors. , , . ^ 

Mr, Boijdj Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, explained how the 
change came to be made in the Select Committee and said that the Government 
had given notice of an amendment to clause 16 of the Bill, with a similar object. 

Mr, Puri was prepared to go with the Government as far as the scaling aown 
of debts through Conciliation Boards on any reasonable basis was concerned, but 
he asked what safeguard was there that collusive “settlement between debtor 
and one of his creditors might not penalise all his other creditors ? ^is clause 
might well lead to a debtor defrauding all but one of his creditors. How coifld 
they get their dues at all, if a debtor agreed, under the so-called single-creditor 
agreement, to hand over his assets to him for say 15 years ? u 

Mr. Boyd, opposing the amendment, requested Urbanites to remember tnat 
Conciliation Boards would afford every reasonable chance to the creditors to sale- 
guard themselves. The Board would not be composed of fools. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the same clause, which also provided that the agreement shall take effect as 
if it wore a decree of a civil court, Baja Narendranath moved the addition ot a 
proviso “that the agreement shall be executed regardless of, the provisions of bec- 
tion 16 of the Land Alienation Act” (which debars certain classes from coming 
into possession of agriculturists’ lands). . . . , 

The President first held that the amendment was out of order but later he 

allowed the amendment to be moved. . . « 

Baja Narendranath said that without ^ such provision, .the mere getting of a 
decree would be a farce and Boards will dismally their objective. 

Sir Sihandar Eyat Khan, Eevenue Member, said that whether 
was in order or not, the Government could not agree to any restriction of the 

^^"^ChmdyT^ho^^Bam opposing on behalf of wl’ became gro- 

under this provision, 80 per cent of the small landholders would become expro 
priated in a short time and the present owners would be soon landless. 

The Saraf *^Party^then^ sustained two defeats in division, the Government and 

K“a‘5Sn„..t „o,|a ;h* p,.m...d 

SioaVsS votes to 26. 

The next division was on the Urban party amendment that once a debtor s 
appU^tion was rejected by the Board no second application was permissible for 

‘^'uisSon on another important Urban 
default in respect of the Board’s decree 

arrear of land revenue was proceeding, when the Council adjournea. 

oni-i. TSJOVFMRER’ When the Council continued discussion on the I^®ht 

BelRiK^r Sers of the Urban Party concentrated their energies 

84 ■ 
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mter alia on getting the Government to.assnrao rcspoiiHihility for the realisation of 
decretal dues in the^ event of a debtor defaulting payment of the piount decreed by 
the Conciliation Board and making Conciliation jioard s dcoiHioiis tlio subject of 

appeal, which tho Bill debars# . ^ ^ 

Both these efforts failed, as also their attempts to impoHo a tune limit;, nrsily to 
the Oonciliatiou Board’s chapter itself and, secondly, to tho retroBpectsve nainro of 
the measure. Thus the Government and tho Knral larty able to make further 
progress with ten more clauses, although in tho teeth of the Urban opposition* 

The urban spokesmen stressed the fact that there wim a distinct provision in 
the corresponding Central Provinces Act whereby tho Government aHstinuHl responm- 
bility to recover defaulters’ dues and maintained that it was unfair to leave a credi- 
tor at the mercy of a debtor, after compulsorily scaling down the d<*btH and still 
give the debtor the benefit of tho Livntl Alienation AH. liurnl putty memborB 
twitted the aponsors of the amendment, pointed out that they (tlie, HponHore) claimed 
to stand as the vanguard of the movement for ^wariij and woukl bo tho fiieimB of 
the masses, but here they were only socking how to tho poor ryot debtor, 

through the agency of tho Govern meat. . , . , 

Chaudhury Chotu Emn, Leader of the Bnral Party, oppoBUig tho Urban amemd- 
ment in favour of the Government realisation of defaulter’s tlelit as to arrears of 
land revenue, appealed to Hindu members to remember that atnong dehlors, there 
were a number of small Hindu and Sikh landholders, who will bo tlopriyed of their 
ancestral property, if tho Government wore to have power to co!l<*et their debts, as 
though they were Government dues. He said that this was only a veiled attempt to 
get behind the Alienation Act, which was the Magna Oharta of the Punjab 
Zemindars. 

Eeplying to this, the mover of tho amendment said that their ideas was only 
to invest the proceedings of the Boards with an element of reality and of potential 
eflScacy, without which mere reduction of debt would servo no purpose* The amend- 
ment was lost. Similarly, the House decided that there should be no appeal from the 
Board’s decrees. 

Mr. Mn L. Furi also proposed ' that court-fees on debt recovery proceedings 
should be limited to Es. 10. He said that it was inconHiatcnt on tho part of the 
Government after professedly passing the measure to help debtors to continue to 
take a high percentage of the court fees on debt recovery proceedings, which, after 
successful decree, were either all to bo borne by the debtor. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Urban ties then pressed amendments seeking to limit the applicability of the 
Bill to loans advanced nefore 19H2 and not to later debts and to fix the life of the 
Conciliation Boards till July l9B6. They maintained that the Bill was an emer- 
gency measure admittedly brought to reduce the burden of the huge agriculturist 
debt and there was no necessity for placing on tho Htatuto Book an Act of such 
far-reaching character for all time and questioned the wisdom of preHcnting the 
coimng new legislature with such an enactment. All amendmentB wtTO defeated. 

Part four of the Bill was disposed of to-day and two more parts dealing with 
Hamdupat (laying down that no debt shall ever bo more than doubled under any 
mcumstances through the accumulation of tho debt) and with certain changes in 
the existing law remained to be passed. The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 

23rd NOVEMBER :-A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day when 
discu^ion on part 5 of the Indebtedness Relief Bill relating to Damdupat was taken 
A. wished to move a clause to be added to tho Bill whereby they 

wished to define a debtor in a restricted agricultural sense. Tho leader of the 
j Ohoiuram on a point of order, objected on th© ground that 
clause 7 of the Bill had already defined a debtor to include all classes and th© 
attitude Of the Rural Party was that the Bill should not be a class measure. 

Anderson, Legal Remembrancer, on behalf of tho Government, pointed out 
intention was to confine the Bill to agriculturists only, 
but now they wanted to put m this proviso in Part 5. 

Til P^^sident ruled the Government proposal out of order. 
definUinrrZl S amendment would be in order il the 
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■Po deferred decision on this point and in the meanwhile took up 

gave a decision allowing the Government 
if it was applicable to Part 5 only. Discussion was then continued, 

Rural Party seeking to define a debtor in their own way, 
® the clause applicable to the agriculturist tribes only and again to 
gnculturists a.nd Depressed Glasses were both defeated in divisions, the first by 37 
votes to 22 and the second by 37 votes to 34. 

proceeded on the Government amendment which the President 
y^oudhury Choturam spoke for about an hour, when at about 6 p. m. 
fK f. drew the attention of the President to this, gwho said 

« TT $1 Party was not expected to deliberately obstruct the business 
oi the Jiouse. Further discussion was postponed till the 26th. 


26th. NOVEMBER By passing the first reading of the Indebtedness Relief 
^he Council concluded the initial stage '.of the enactment of a measure 
which had been the subject of interest all over the Province for more than two 
yeara and prototypes of which wore on the anvil of other Provincial Legislatures. 

1 wo divisions concerning the primary objective of the Bill enlivened to-day’s 
proceeaingB when decision was taken on the issues of ‘Damdupat’ and possible dod- 
ges by creditors to circunaveut the Bill itself. 

At the outset the negotiations between the Rural Party members and the 
Yi^^^^uienfc on the definition of a debtor failed, following which the Government 
extent that they agreed to exclude from their agricultural definition 
OI aebtor, all persons proved to have greater income from other sources than from 
Section 30 (proposed by the Government as an amendment) laid down 
Department’ to mean that no Court shall grant decree in satisfaction of both 
principal and interest for a larger sum than twice the amount which the Court 
linda to have been due at the commencement of this Act. The Rural Party regarded 
this as a vital amendment and proposed that ’Damdupat shall mean double the 
originally lent and not double the amount due at the commencement of 
the Act. Division resulted in a tie, 33 voting each way. Amidst cheers from mem- 
bers of the Urban Party, the President gave his casting vote against the amend- 
ment, on the ground that he would vote for the status quo, because the Government 
Pi^oposing what the Select Committee recommended without any change. 

Mia7t Nurullah (Rural) then moved the following proviso at the end, “provided 
that where a Court is satisfied that any fictitious sum was added to the sum 
actually advanced in order to circumvent the provisions of this Act the entire sum 
shall be disallowed”. 

The Government and Urbanites opposed the amendment as impracticable, in- 
equitable and not within the spirit of the law, but Ruralites regarded it as the soul 
of the Bill and a division resulted in the Rural Party’s favour by 34 votes'*to 32, 

Rural Party members followed up their victory over Mr. Nurullah's amendment 
by another, freeing the defaulting debtor from all liability to arrest. The Bill as it 
emerged from the Select Committee contemplated certain circumstances in which a 
debtor defaulting payment of decree could be arrested, but the Rural Party members 
deleted all exceptions and when the Government and Urban Party combined in 
favour of total deletion of the clause on non-arrest as amended, Ruralites defeated 
them by 36 votes to 33. 

The Government and Urbanites' sustained yet another defeat in division on the 
rural amendment to the Civil Procedure Code, before the first reading was passed. 
The House then adjourned till the 30th. 


30tli. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the Indebtedness Relief Bill. 
At the outset, to-day, the leader of the House, 8ir^ Sihandar Hyat Khaut sugges- 
ted a late evening sitting, if necessary, so as to expedite the passing of the Bill, in 
view of which very few speeches were made. Among those who spoke opposing the 
Bill were JPandit Nanakehand, Mrs. Lekhwati Jain and Mr. Mayadas^ Mr. Mamraj 
Singh and Mr. Bams ar an Das supported the Bill. 

Pandit Nanakehand accused 2amindar members of fcombining to throttle 
the credit of the Province. He warned them that as a result oi the measure, 
capital would fly to more hospitable areas and it would be the rural and agricul- 
tural population who would suffer most. Development of any kind would come to 
a standstill in those areas, because there was no satisfactory banking system to help 
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the cultimfcor. He forcBhadowod fchnft hiul feelinp: ixml diHtnrhed coiulilioim in mtal 
regions would follow in tihe wake of the ennettmud. of the uujaHUiHt. 

Mrs. Lekhzoati Jam said that siipportors of (ho Bill wisIuHl to ruin one eliiSB of 
the population, but their wishes would not bo fulfdlod. IinUeud of pnsBing such a 
drastic measure, it would have been bettor ’if they had (anglit ilicir agTiciiltural 
brethren lo cut down their extravagant expeaditure in sooial (‘ustoniH. No proad- 
nent member of the Eural party spoke to*day. The i louse tlum adjotirnod till the 
17th. December. • 

The joint Committee Befort DEUA-nc 


17tli. DECEMBER The Council met to-day to disensB the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee * Report. 

At the outset the Leader of the House, Sir Sikandar Iltjat Khan^ announNKl 
that the Indebtedness Relief Bill which had l)t‘on sent ba<’k (o the riunieil by Ills 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab would las roeonsitlcwcd on tlui :]Bfh instant. 

The President then announced that Chamlhri A/lai/ Haq would initiate the 
debate on the J. P. 0. Report, bocauso the (Joverninont. motion that the ilcport 
be discussed was covered by Mr. Afzal Haq’s motion. 

Mr. Ghaudhri Afzal Uaq theronpon moved that tiui Ih'port of Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committeo did not satisfy the aspirations of ImliauH ami bo rejected. .He 
strongly criticised the proposals in tho R('po,rt with regard (o Stnamu's, (love.raor^s 
powers and provisions of Ministers and declared that the phalge, with regard to 
Dominion Status, given by both Lord Irwin and tiu^ Prinuj Miuinter had virtually 
been repudiated. Ho described tho position of Ministia’s as oim of dingraco vis-a-vis 
the Services and said that Ministers would bo powiu’b'Hs before tlumu 

Mr, Afzal Haq^s remarks were frequently (jncstioiu'd Ijy ollieial herudms who 
challenged him to quote relevant portions from (he ItepoVt. but Mr, Afxal llaq 
stuck to his position and invited tho Govorumeut to repudiate his arguments. He 
maintained that tho Report was only fit to bo roji'ctod. 

Khm Bahadur Sardar Ilahibullah then moved an ameiuiiuenl, (hat whereas the 
scheme of constitution outlined in tho report definitely falls slmrt of thei pledges 
given by His Majesty’s Governnaent, and does not satisfy the Indian aspirations, 
it should be declared inadeqauto, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

8ardar Bahibullah, supporting his motion, said that ho could not understand 
m meaning of the rejection of tho report. Ho thought that all parties in i\m 
House, not excluding Government members, would have m> heailat.ion in voting for 
ms motion. He maintained that the pledges given by Britisli sliUesmen had been 
thrown to the winds. He recalled that Lord Willingdon had said only tho other 
day that he had the full authority of tho British Government to say that the goal 
of the British mission in India was to give her Dominion Btnius. He described tho 
present scheme as goalless and soulless and was so reactionary in ehanutfcer that it 
would not satisfy anybody. Ho was certain that from one end of the country to 

Nationalist, OoiigresB, Modonite or otherwise, 
every politician whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, had dttscribed the echomo as 
unsatisfactory. He said that there was too much suspicion and mistrust in the 
provisions of the scheme. He criticised tho powers given to tho Governor-Gaicral 
^ors as exceeding even those held by some European dictators. Hut whe^rcas 
these dictators were chosen by the people themselves, dictators uuder the J. F. Cl 

sTrXr Hah hnH^h^ Oriticifiiiig the position of Miniitcri 

teardar HabibuIIah asked, ‘‘Will their powers be more or less than now ? 

1 he Government benches: “More, certainly more.” 

bardar HabibuIIah challenged this view and said, “You would be satiified if 
even one member said so. ’ He was personally convinccci tbat their position would 
be worse oft under th^e so-called Provincial Autonomy than at preaent Even the 

iMSt member of the feervioes could go straight to tho Governor over tho Mhiister’s 

was‘1istStdX®tte'KmiA®ln^«^ addressed tho House. 

House and packed galleries with cloBo attention. Sir Sikandmi* 

remarks by saying that ho had nothing but praise for a NaUon who 
Sot do eomplaiS was that S 

the tegaJd al cfoDe?itfofnl immediately win for thorn 

cooperation of those who were prepared to mve it 

tof^rds, he wstanoed the case of Irelaad where! he said that h-., Sth . 

little power, they had only created trouble USsefves. ’ ® * 
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Sir Sihandar Khan said that distrust and suspicion were the root cause of ^ all 
troubles. He instanced the loyalty of Indian Ministers in Bengal where terrorism 
waa looked upon as such an important subject. Why then did 
Ministers’ powers in future as though they could not be trusted to do things 

^ When Sir Sikandar was referring to the relations of the Indian Civil Service 
and Ministers, Sir JogQndra Singh, Minister for Agricultiiiej rose q 

that he could assure the House that the relations between Ministers and I. t-/. 
officers were marked by the closest operation and complete harmony J^d J^hen bir 
Sikandar retorted: ‘‘You are not the only Minister, Sir Jogendra Singh aaaea, 
“1 am speaking’ on behalf of all Ministers.” (Cheers.) 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan appealed to them tn face facts like practical 
and divorce their thoughts from mere idealism. He referred to those 
would not be satisfied with anything leas than “Complete Independence 
said that it was impossible to convince them that what they desi^cl 
unattainable, except by physical force, which was unthinkable. H® 
that in taking stock of the existing condition and visualising the future 
development promised by the J. P. C. it would bo helpful ^ to ^ make a ^ comparison 
with the past. He said that two prominent phases of their history during the last 
1,000 years were intornocino warfare and foreign aggression ; they^ were either light- 
ing among themselves or had been ruled by others. Even if it were possible tor 
India to turn out the British bag and baggage, there was no guarantee oi conti- 
nuance of peaceful and prosperous conditions or that they would not lapse w chaos 
and anarchy. lie counselled moderation to extremists iri India as well as in England 
and warned the latter that their attempt to thwart the legitimate claims of Indians 
would have only one effect, namely engender bitterness and^ hostility against hntain. 

Bir Sikandar described the safeguards as mere constitutional checks whi^ were 
there in every constitution, whether written explicitly or unwritten as m hngland, 
but they would never be used so long as responsible Ministries functioned for the 
benefit of the people. They must be there to protect the Provinces from the conse- 
quence of Ministers’ inability or ineptitude to the Government, which might conceiv- 
ably take the form of disorder and chaos. Sir Sikandar concluded, 1 may not be 
here when the new constitution is ushered in. My parting advice to my iViusnm 
brethren is that they should try, by every possible means, to secure the goodwill and 
confidence of the Minorities. My appeal to Hindu and Sikh brethren is that mey 
should throw off suspicion and distrust and join hands with their Muslim leliow 
countrymen in the service of the Province and the country.” (Applause.) 

Sardar Sampuran Singh (delegate to the Bound Table Conference) condemned 
the Communal Award and said that this “Award” was only a decision or an order 
of the Prime Minister who was never given the role of arbitrator 
“Award’^ was the basis of recommendations they were equally unsatisiactory to 

Mr. Nanalcehand supported Sardar Habihullah and suggested “odmeations, at 
the same time paying a tribute to the Joint Parliamentary Committee for tneir 
sincerity and labour. The debate at this stage was adjourned. 


IBth. DECEMBER By fourteen to five votes, the Council, after two days’ 
lively debate on the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, passed the following 
amended motion of Mr. Chaudhri Afzal Haq, Government members remaining 
neutral : 


“That in the opinion of this Council, the Report of the Parliamentary Committee 
does not satisfy the aspirations of India.” t 

Sardar Eahihullah^s alternative motion, “whereas the scheme of constitution 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee definitely falls short 
of the pledges given by His Majesty’s Government and does not satisfy the luoip 
aspirations in the opinion of this House, it is inadequate, unsatisfactory ana dis- 
appointing” was rejected by 25 votes to 14. 

Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, made a strong plea for acceptance of the constitu- 
tion outlined by the Select Committee. He refuted the suggestion that the proposed 
constitution was a “goalless and soulless” scheme and said that the goal ^ad been 
laid down in the Act of 1919 and there was no intention to repudiate it. 
the new constitution was a free gift of responsible government, This gift 


He 

was 


said 

not 
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tli6 r6StiIt of fl^itotion but wus tho result of suorilicos unJ stjrvicofi roucicrod by 

sons of India in tho Great W'ar._ _ , • i .i t i> r> i„ n* 

After referring to various oriticisma lovollccl aKninst tho J. 1 . proposals, Mr. 
Boyd said that all misunderstanding was duo to the (;ir(nitnHUuieoH m which tho 
Eeport was written. He maintained that tho contoraplatod eonslitulion was a groat 
advance and should be worked wholo-hoartcdly. As ri'gards the waf.'gnards the 
Finance Member thought that without them tho constitution would bo like a tram 
passitiff over a river over which there wiib no Htifc Ihc fooHtitutnm v?aB 

fully workable, because of the safeguards, in tho absence of which imnorit.y eomniu- 
nities would be ruined. Tho spoeinl powers of tho (lo^vernor won li selilom be uswl, 
if past experience was any indication of tho .future, ralkin^ of Iuh (hvu iirovincCy 
Mr. Boyd said that Indian members had always actotl with great reaHOnablenoss 
and had always tried to work with Government. i. 

Several speakers, incliidinp; tho two Ministers, Sir Jogemlm Mimsh^r for 

Agriculture and Sir Feroxe Khan, Minister for Eduealiou, Bti|>porU'd tlio J, 1 , 0, 

^Wir Jomrader Singh said that his oxperioiico ns Minister had (liapcllcil his early 
fears. He thought that tho proposed constitut.ion c.uuld bo worked salrnfactorily if 
the different communitiofl supported their Ministers. , . 

Sir Feroze Khan, who was continually interrupted by Urban and Rural mem- 
bers, enumerated the merits of tho Bchome. Ifo said that wo should maki^ a nation 
of ourselves and not expect a foreign nation to make us a natitm. 

A voice : ‘^Through separate electorates 

Sir Feroze Khan appealed to the House to work for floliaarity and east away 
everything that mado for dissermion. 

Mrs. Lehhioati Jain (Oongressite) attacked the R(‘port in bitter terms. Hhe said 
that there was nothing in it. She warned tho Government that they had delibo- 
irately side-tracked from the iasuo of .Dominion Status and wime giving something 
which was neither complete Provincial Autonomy nor Helf-fhwerimumt. Hho pre- 
dicted that when Britain would bo ready to grant Dominion Hiatus, India would 
probably kick it off and insist on Puma Swaraj. Ah ri'gardH the «*eut,ro, she thought 
(that the present nominated block of 40 mcmberH in a house of 140 wag prcsferable 
to the proposed block of 125 States’ reprcBcntatives in tho FcHh?rid Lt'glHlature, who 
would be mere puppets in the hands of tho Governmmit. 

Two amendments were moved to Mr, Afzal Ilaq^a motiom One was that, tho 
resolution should read at the end, “The Eeport docs not satisfy the aspirations' 
of Indians aud is rejected.” The other amendment was that the words after Indians 
should be deleted. 

Both these amendments were accepted and Mr, Afzal flatfn motmn, thus amended 
was carried. Sardar EabihullaUs motion to substitute his aniendinont was lost* 


Punjab Indebtednkbr Ekbief Bibu 

2 Ist. DECEMBER The Council adjourned mis to-day after incorporating 
the changes in the Indebtedness Bill Buggested by tho Governor with one minor 
addition to the clause relating to the arrest of a judgment-debtor. This was spemsored 
by the Government themselves, who, it was understood, had come to an understanding 
with the Rural Party. Tho latter did not, thi?reforc, movo thoir amendments and 
the Government amendments were carried, defeating the Hrban Batiy amendment® 
regarding tha interest clause, etc. 

The clause regarding arrest was modified to secure immunity from arrest in 80 
far as a debtor’s inability to pay arose from property which cannot he disposed of 
by a civil court decree. This afforded protection for the mere agriculturist 

Mr, Muhundlal Puri condemned, in scathing terms, the Governmant’a new 
amendment adding two more provisos to the arrest claUBC, These two provisos 
which are safeguards for agriculturist judgment debtors and which replace the 
second proviso in the clause on arrest, run as follows : ‘^Provided further that when 
a court has power, under law, to order temporary alienation of land of the judgment- 
debtor in the execution of a decree, the court shall not for the purpose of thi® 
section, take into account the value of any Buch temporary alienation in considering 
the capacity of the judgment-debtor to pay ; provided farther that, save in so far as 
IS otherwise provided in this section, the Court, in considering the capacity of a 
IJdgment-debtor to pay, shall take into consideration the value of the property of 
the^judgment-debtor only to the extent to which the civil court can dispose of % 
under the law m execution of the decree*” 
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Mr. Puri said that I 10 would have preferred the abolition of arrest altogether 
(as was provided iu the Bill as returned by the Governor) rather than give benefit 
only to agriculturists. The result of this would be that members of the agriculturist 
classes would be immune from arrest and by this amendment the Government 
would be wiping out the entire debt due from agriculturists. Mr. Puri pointed out 
the anomaly of a zemindar owning 10,000 acres of land, but refusing to pay even 
Ks. 500, who would still be not liable to arrest. 

After the Bill was passed, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Leader of the House, said 
this was the last session of the Oouncil he would attend before taking up his new 
appointment at Delhi as Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank and he took this 
opportunity of offering his sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the uniform courtesy 
and support he had received from every section of the House. He hoped that he 
might come back to the Punjab again. (Cheers.) 

Raja Nerendranathj on behalf of the Urban Party, Ckoudhuri Choturam on 
behalf of the Rural Party, Mr. 0. C,\.QarheU, Chief Secretary, Sardar Sir Jogendra 
Singh, Minister for Agriculture, Sardar Buta Singh, Deputy President and the 
President, Sir Shahabiiddm, all joined in paying tributes to Sir Sikandar and wish- 
ing him success in his new field and early return to the Punjab. 

Mr. Garhett described Sir Sikandar as a brilliant administrator and particularly 
mentioned his capacity for sustained hard work. The President described him as 
one of the ablest men in the Punjab land his absence would be a great loss to 
the province. 

The Oouncil then adjourned sine die. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Coiindl 

AUTUMIS SESSIOK--PBSEAWAR^2nd to 8th NOVEMBER 1934 
Redemption op Mortgages Bill 

The Autumn Session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Oouncil commenced at 
Peshawar on the 2Dd. November 1934. After discussion lasting for two hours, the 
Oouncil referred to a Select Committee the Usurious Loans (North’-West Frontier) 
Amendment Bill and the Redemption of Mortgages Bill and to report thereon at 
the beginning of next budget session. 

Dilatory tactics, by making long speeches in discussing specific provisions by 
Hindu Members, called for the Chair^s ruling imposing a limitation and members 
were told that they could not go beyond discussing the underlying principle of 
the Bill at the present stage. 


UsDEious Loans Bill 

Spsaking on the Usurious Loans Bill, Mr. Ishwardas criticised the arbitrary 
and unscientific definition of excessive interest and analysed the factors that deter- 
mined it. He agreed that somethiDg should be done to check the alarming increase 
of agricultural indebtedness but attributed the agriculturists’ miseries to falling 
prices, lack of marketing facilities and absence of industries, Government’s revenue 
policy and the defective currency policy. The speaker sympathised with the efforts to 
reduce the excessive rate of interest, but did not agree that the method adopted 
was reasonable and practicable. He suggested to the Government to approach the 
Government of India aud raise a loan and invest it in the Land Mortgage Banks 
and appoint a Conciliation Board to relieve agricultural indebtedness. Mr. Runei^ 
man and Mr. Ladharam characterised it as differential legislation contending that 
the law should be equal for all. . , 

The Oouncil passed supplementary demands for the current year including Rs. 
1,05>000 capital outlay on Hydro-Electric schemes and Rs. 11,000 for broadcasting. 
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REGUr^ATION OV AOCOITNTS BriJ*. 

On the Finance MemUFs motion, tho Council rofcrrcti to tlia Soloct Committee 
the regulation of Accounts Bill to report thcri'on by tlio hoginning oC tlie mxt 
budget session. He said that tho Govornment wanted to give the Bclc<st Oommitteo 
the fullest opportunity to study opinions received. 

Hindu members advocated total rejection of the measure, which they torraod 
communal. ^ ^ . 

After the presentation of tho Select Ct)mnnttoo report on tho L(fr;al rmditwner^s 
Bill, the Council adjourned. 

OORETJPTION IN FRONTIER ABMTNTSTRATION 

5tli. NOVEMBER The Famncc Msmhcf mado a Btaicmcnti intimating tho 
Government's intention to appoint a Oommittco with a majority of elected members 
of Council to enquire into tho prevalence of corruption in the varioiw departments 
of the administration and to suggest mensures to check the same. The, Finance 
Member hoped the Opposition would assist them in tlicir work. 

The statement was made on the non-ofhcial resolution moved hy Mr. IMnhullah 
Khan^ recommending the appointment of such a Oominittt'o. The mov(‘t mmgrntula- 
ted the Inspector-General of Police on tho eflorts made to eradicate tho evil and 
urged similar efforts by other departments. 

LbGAE PRAOTmONEES' AftfENI). 

7tls. NOVEMBER :“-Tho Council passed the domands for exeesH grants for 1932-33 
to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in excess over tho voted grants - 

The House passed without diseussioni an oinoial bill enforcing tho provisions of 
the Legal Practitioners Act of iS70 with all tho up-to-date amendment in tho 
Frontier, The Finance Member said that tho bill aimed at the control of the status 
of legal practitioners. 

The Shariat Bile 

Sth. NOVEMBER:— The Council passed tho non-official Bill extending the 
elective elements to the Notified Area Oommittco. 

After four hour’s discussion, which H. E. the Governor wntclunL the Council 
circulated for eliciting public opinion tho non-official Bill enforiung Islamic Law 
of Shariat inheritance and other rights of woman, Government/s mmtrality in 
religious matters was explained by Mr, Gmninqham, tlu^ Financ<' Member, who for 
the first time addressed the Council in Urdu. The Council then adjourned sim He. 

SPECIAL SE88ION^PEBEAWAE^2Xst and 22nd DEGEMBMR im 


The Joint Committee Report Debate 


Two days special session of the Frontier Council convened to discuss tho Joint 
Parliamentary Oommittae’s reporc, opened with thin non-official &Umn\mm% the 
progressive Ministerial party being poorly represented. Khan Bahadur Abdul Qafoor 
Khan presided. 

Mr, Cunningham, leader of the House, moved : ‘This Ooundl do now proceed 
to discuss the report of the Parliamentary Joint Balcct Oommittco on Indian consti- 
tutional reforms'. 


He said that it was a matter whereon tho Govornmont desire to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to express their views without either side attempting to 
secure a victory. The representations mado by the mcrabors will bo forwarded to 

S quarters but the Government did not intend to enter tho arena of the 
Mr. Cunningham anticipated that the final form of Itho Bill would depart 
matenally from the proposals of the Committee. 

^.1 A leader of the Opposition, initiating tho discussion express- 

Oovernmont for giving them an opportunity to expresi their 
unless their critieisra was taken into consideration 
After tracing the constitutional progress and development 
solf-goverument, he subjected the report to detailed criti- 
a:nom9"--firatly, that good Government was no substitute 
mLf o/ff f constitutional progress should aim at Govern- 
mtot of the people and for the people. Concluding he could read through the lines 
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the report, viz., Indians being incapable of assuming 
enectlvdy responsibility to carry on the Government. Therefore, there should be 
one inaividual with extensive powers whose appointment should be beyond the 
ambit ox Indians power and as long as he did not possess special powers Govern- 
ment could not continue. Analysing provincial autonomy, the speaker said that 
unless ultimate authority was vested in an felected body self-government was a 
misnomer and it was insult to intelligence to believe that, it was self-government, 
llie details of the seheme^ which was repugnant to the very spirit of democracy 
had been worked keeping in view the salient feature of the one man rule inspite 
of the popular wishes. Touching special responsibilities of the Governor, he said 
toat every branch of administration was included in the all-comprehensive list. 
There might have been some committee or even nominated members to advise 
him when he took over the responsibility for the entire administration in the event 
of a break-down. 

To Mr, Khuda Bakhsh’s mind these safeguards were liable to afford to the 
Governor, if he- was not benevolent or efficient, opportunities to find some sort of 
pretext for a break-down^ of the scheme. They were entering an era full’of danger 
aud suspicion. If the British wanted to convince them that the safeguards were 
in the interest of India there must be some drastic modifications in the report. 
Centralization of power was the keynote underlying the committee’s recommendations. 

* was given by the hand was taken with interest by the other. He also criti- 
of a non-raember of the Council as Minister saying that 
the White Paper in this respect was more liberal. Alluding to the sphere of action 
of the Minister he said that the transfer of law and order which had been reluctant- 
ly conceded was a misnomer. A real transfer could be only when a person who 
had power was also confided in. The Governor’s special stafi“ sitting over and above 
the Ministers did not seem to him consistent with the real transfer of power. He 
criticised the provision for the Governor’s Act and ordinance-madng power alleging 
that provincial autonomy was being nullified at every stage. Objecting to the pro- 
vision for non-voiable expenditure some of which will not be open to discussion 
he said that the present Council was competent to reduce the Minister’s salary, 
etc. which power was being taken away. The speaker was cheered when he advocat- 
ed the cause of Baluchistan for reform and the Frontier’s claims for a subvention 
according to the Haig Committee’s recommendations. Eeferring to the Centre, he 
criticised the reservation of defence and external affair, continued recruitment of 
all-India services by the^ Secretary of State and indirect election to the Lower 
House of the Federal Legislature which removed touch with the voters. 

Nawab Eamidullah justified the proposals of the Joint Select Committee for 
India’s constitutional advance which were framed after the mature deliberation and 
closest consultation of all the parties concerned. He was gratified that the Muslim 
demands were met to a great extent and advised the House to accept the proposals 
of the committee which were fair advance on the present state of things. 

Naioahzada Nasrullah Khan, iu a short maiden speech, also expressed satisfac- 
tion over the recommendations of the committee inasmuch as the demand of the 
Frontier for equal status was fully met and no discrimination was made against the 
people of this province. He endorsed the proposal for the transfer of law and order 
whereby Indians were made responsible for the peace and tranquillity of the province 
and commended the provision of the Governor’s Acts and ordinance-making power 
which ensured against the risks of a breakdown of the scheme. 


22nd. DECEMBER Mr. Peer BaJehsh (Independent) protested against the retro- 
grade and undemocratic nature of the report and subjected the commercial safeguards 
to^ adverse criticism and thought that the transfer of responsibility at the centre 
without financial control would leave the Ministers helpless in departmental adminis- 
tration. They could better have said that future India would be governed by the 
Secretary of State through the instrumeutality of Parliament with the assistance 
of the Govern or- General and it was no use wasting all this labour, time and money 
to produce a report which was not worth the trouble taken in writing. Absolute 
distrust and lack of confidence pervaded the whole scheme of provincial autonomy, 
while the princes’ block under the proposed federation would be more conservative 
than the present oflScial block. 

Mr. 8. Bassan All (Progressive) endorsing the recommendations congratulated 
the Committee on their honest and sincere endeavours to produce a constitution 
which was best in the circumstances when the Congress was placing obstacles in the 
25 
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advance and fight nffiiirs Ho roffrottial that communal wraiiRlea 

their fitness to^manage i„rSnt on ?ho Committee to recommend the 


and internal dissensions 

tightening of the safcKUards. -o 

Khan Bahadur Aldul Rahim, Depnty President, 


ehargiiiK England with bank- 


wisdom convmed them that India to the pimiti.m of future 

Mimtos who” wo?ld ^bo kicked like a football by the (Ippomtioii on mio buIo and 
the Governor on the other. ObicotinR to tho Ifeileralipn idaii he; urged the iniposi- 
tion of a condidon on tho States. entering the v l.inl^ li/ 

representative Government in tLeir i m,,!,,. 

the merev of the conservative Princes, louching the muivention propoKiU no raam 

toed lSt it im a downright i.isiilt to this . . ^ 

Should be subject to tho veto of tho contra} logislatnu and J 

est injustice had been done to IklucluHtan which hud bitn c xpungta uorn the 

constitutional prograininc without reiison. i Tiio 

Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, Minister, speaking ns an eleid.cHl mcunbii recuilIiKl b 
press statement that tho report had fallen short of tho Indian impiratioiis, adding 
that it was very disappointing and bred .distrust. > ome of the Hufemiards, with 
which provincial autonomy was hedged in, were nnneei'BHary and redundant^ but 
nothing better could be expected under tho circumstantu's prevading ui the country 
where it was difficult to find a solution of the eonlheting inteu'Bts. Recalling 
Bound Table Conference deliberations in which ho hud pnrtieiimfed, ho said that 
every opportunity had been given them to patch up their ddlcrcnees hut they 
failed resulting in a setting back: of tho clock as suggested by tiro leader of tho 
Opposition. The Minister advised his countrymen to be piUimt. m fuulmg a 
solution which was only possible by creating mutual trust and mutual help. 
Considering the internal dissensions, they should not grudge tluB little delay. Jio 
emphasijsea the progress mado since the advent of the British, eoiitruHting it with tho 
social conditions in Hindu India. Touching tho subject of proviucual autonomy, ho 
hoped that the framers of tho Constitution Act would yot reduce some of tho 
safeguards and thought that if the Governor had power of suspending tho constitu- 
tion he need not have the power of making oxtraordiimry^ Acts which privilogo 
might be confined to the Governor-General. Tho speaker did not see harm in the 
Frontier Governor’s special respon dbiliiy for tho trans-border urea. Tho failure to 
make tho proposed subvention a statutory charge on the central revenues, was a 
real disappointment for Sir Abdul (J,aiyum who did not sec any justification for 
reducing the Haig Committee’s future. 

Bai Sahib Mehr Ohand Bhamia, on behalf of the Frontier minorities, paid a 
tribute to Lord Linlithgow, chairman of the Oommittco, whicdi had produced a 
document of far-reaching importance. He could not join hands with those who 
urged whole-sale rejection but favoured drastic mmlificatiouB saying that blaming 
others for their sins would bo nothing short of self-deception . lie alleged that the 
whole fabric of the report was based on communal electorate.^ Tho Government had 
been ever-anxions to placate the Muslims by separating Sind The speaker felt 
gratified at the minorities’ safeguards which in tho present state of affairs served 
their best interest against the exploitation by the majority and abuse of power# 
Voicing the fears of Frontier minorities under the new reforms when the official 
block would be removed, leaving them to the mercy of 70 per cent, of the majority, 
the Eai Sahib endorsed the Governor’s special powers which could only be usefuh 
if applied on the proper occasion in the interest of those for whom they were 
intended. Why could not the Government appoint special officers for the minorities’ 
protection ? He thought that the subvention was perhaps a necessity so long as the 
Frontier remained a separate province, but he did not favour making it a statutory 
charge. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan (Independent), alleged that the Oommittee^s proposals 
were a scandal on English statesmanship and the proposed reforms were absolutely 
inadequate but they must not expect anything from the British nation# 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The Burma Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSlON-^RANGOONSth to 14 th AUGUST ig 34 

Motion for Eemoval. of President 

The Aufcuiiiiii Session of the Burma Legislative Council commencBd at Ranffoon 
on the 8th. August 1934. After formal business, the Council refused leave to U Ba 
Shwe move a no-con adenco motion in the Ministry as a body and on the Edifica- 
tion MimstcT and Eorest Minister individually, the ncjaximiim noimber voting ia 
favour of the motion, including the mover, being only three. 

Z7. ^ Ba Ghato next moved for the removal of the President, Sir Oscar Be- 
Qlanville from tho of (ice. The mover and others who spoke for the motion, pointed 
out the President’s ‘inadequate knowledge’ of the Burmese language, his rejection 
of resolutions of tho same nature that were admitted by former Presidents, and his 
alleged partiality in calling on to speak those whose names he knew and his alleged 
disregard of requests made by members regarding arrangements on the agenda 
paper. 

The Finance Memher reminded the Mouse that the President’s Office was in the 
nature of a judicial officer; as such insecurity of tenure of office during the life- 
time of the Council on far-fetched frivolous grounds disabled him from performing 
his functions. Ho refuted tho allegations regarding the partiality and said the 
President was perfectly in order in rejecting certain resolutions. Members could 
seek explanations from tho President for such action. Regarding his inadequate 
knowledge of tho Burmese language the speaker pointed out the President had a 
Burmese staff to whom he could refer when in doubt. He warned the House if the 
doctrine of impartiality was to be thrown overboard and somebody pat in the Chair 
who could bo iniiuenced by party considerations it would amount to disenfranchise- 
ment of minorities. 

The President explained the procedure in respect of admission of resolutions. He 
referred to the Council rules regarding transaction of business in English, though 
he could permit members to address the Council in Burmese and other vernaculars 
used in the province. 

The House divided and the motion was carried by fifty against thirty-two, the 
two Ministers voting witdi the Government, while most of the members of their 
parties voted for the motion. Sir J, A, Maung Gyi's party remained neutral It 
may be recalled in the last budget session a similar motion was defeated by a 
narrow margin. 


Protest aoainst Governor’s Action 

9th. AUGUST -In the Council to-day the President ruled out an adjournment 
motion notice of which had been given up by five members in connection with the 
huDger-striko of Shin Arjya in the Mandalay jail He pointed out that there was 
ample time to tackle resolutions which privilege was not made use of. He also 
quoted a ruling of IJ Pu, a former President, himself a Burman Budhist, on a 
motion of similar nature in connection with the hunger-strike of IT Wiziiya, dis- 
allowing the same. He emphasized that this kind of motion involved an action of 
the Government and a detailed reply had already been given by the Home Member 
replying to a question. On enquiry the President elicited from the Home Member 
that Shin Ariya was sentenced on June 15 to three months’ imprisonment and his 
life was in no way in danger, 

The Council resuming after lunch, the President read the Governor’s communi- 
cation to the Council, withholding his concurrence with the motion passed yester- 
day removing Sir Oscar de Qlanville from the office as President. His Excellency 
i dilated on the nature oJf duty and responsibility attached to the office of the President 
and pointed out that after a careful examination of the report of the speeches he 
found that the complaints were mainly the outcome of ignorance and misunder- 
standing of raleSf His Excellency could not also hold allleged insufficiency of 
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Burmese kiio\"\'Iodg6 as reasonable or sufTicienfc ground for tlio removal of the 
President. 

At 3-35 p. m. when an amendment to a non-oflieial tCHoIution was being dis*- 
cussed by the House, U Sato moved a motion that, the businf'HS ot Hoiwo be 
adjourned to enable the members to discuss ontBide the nit nation luining withhold- 
ing his concurrence to the removal of the President, 

The President ruled out the motion, stating that tlnn'O was newer such a 
precedent and if the members desired to discuss the situaiitm outHide tlu^y could do 
so when the Council usually adjourned. Moreover, he had nothing to say on matters 
that were to be diacussed outside the House. 

Thereupon all Burmese members excepting seven walked out: as a protest 
against the ruling of tho President. The House tlum <‘.ontinued usual businoss 
and adjourned. 

UmULY SOBNKS— MkMBRUH WAhK-OUT 


10th. AUGUST i—Eor the first time in the history of the Council, disorderly 
scenes wore witnessed this afternoon, when IhirmcHo memlHn‘S tried to obstruct 
the business of the House, as a protest agaiimt the Chwernor's dcicisiotu 

When the Council was about to contiimo diHiUiS'^ion on a nmi-onielal resohi- 
Hon, U, Smv (Peoples' Party) stood up and said : “Hero is a letter for you, Mr. 
FresidenP’. 

President^ ^‘Please sit down. U. 8aw”, Sir (hear then explaiiUHl that the House 
was discussing a rosolution. Tlu‘rcforc, the Council buHincBM eoulil not be 
interrupted but. if U. Saw' wanted to read the letter ho could do Bt> the next day 
after question time. 

U. Saw, ignoring tho order of the ProKidoiit,, rotul ; “We, (he muitTrtiKiiotl mom- 
bars of the Burma Legislative Council, having no c(yutub'iu‘e. in you* call upon 
you to resign from the oflice of the President of the Councirk 

When the letter was bm'ng read out, mcmberB in the ollicial bloc and some 
Jiuropean and Indian members protested shouting ‘harder, ortler'h 

Meanwhile, Burmese members went on banging tallies and Hhouting '^Shamo 
shame"’, ^'President you must resign”. 

After the kMer had been read, U. BaThoin (U. Chit Jflaiiiy’s party) and 
(Br. Ba Maw s party) rend some of I, ho iuuooh of tho HiKoatorioB 

while U Ba Chaw made uncomplimentary remnrks against the 
rresiaout. The President xmmutd the aforesaid four membors to wit lidraw from the 

rules, hut tho members did not 
withdraw until the President had asked them twice. 

Immediately after their withdrawal aii Burmesu momhers, ('XW'ptinc nine, walk- 
hnfl?n^^ continued loitering m tho lobby. Tho House then (‘ontiimed its usual 
minutoH latter, when tho resolution in ibo iHiHsessinn of tho House 
shouS who hud retired into the lobby, 

one Iifdinn ^ I arty and the People’s Parly, signatories ineluding 

ex-Minislets, of whom one wiislj. Kyaw 


Pbesident’b Conduct OniTicmm) 

y^^lwday's disorderly semes in tho Council a 

!Zt “o ■ »' "ftoC » 

fcs s«'3. “ 

Bur'mese'^ memb°eM ““dor the signatures of 52 

SmtTrfeto oLe r^^^^ ifatornod urging the 

the President thfough th?>lcretary\f Jh^OoCeil ® 

U J^aw S understood U Matmg Qyi, 
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with the situatioa as a sequel to the passing of the motion for removal of the 
irresiuent and the Governor’s decision thereon, 

: ““Strong resentment by continuously banging the tables was 
V by a large number of Opposition members for 

A and military police to come inside the precincts of the Council 

m toaturaay. Ironical^ cheers followed by cross questions between the Chair and 
inembers of the Opposition marked the proceedings of the day besides the suspeh- 
sion or r|WO mmbers. Civil and military police were also posted to-day outside the 
VjOUuciI nail. To-day was a non-official day but members declined to move their 
resj^ctive resolutions. Consequently the Council adjourned. 

Two adjournment motions^ one to pass a vote of censure on the Government 
tor misusing the civil and military police-force by placing them at the disposal of 
^ August 11 and 13 and another to discuss the situation arising out 

ox the Irresident s action on Saturday in calling the police and posting them in 
dinerent places within the Council ’ buildings including the lobbies and thereby 
casting aspersions on members and lowering the dignity of the House were dis- 
allowed by the President who explained that under the Council rules the house could 
not discuss such things as well as the President's action which was done to preserve 
mw and order* In this^ connection he quoted how 17. Chit Jilaing when he was 
President once called in the police to preserve law and order, B, C. Khoo^ 
chief whip of the People’s party asked the President to permit him to make a 
statement on behalf of XT. Chit Hlaing^s^ Ba Maw^s and his own party. Permission 
was refused and this was followed by a series ;of points of order, personal explana- 
tions and questions by the Chair. The F resident explained why he refused to 
consent to read out the letter he addressed to leaders and whips of the Cpposition 
parties on Saturday. The letter gives reasons how under the Council rules the 
President was justified in taking help of the police to maintain law and order. 
It inter alia says that the President was visited by £7. Kyaw Din and Dr. Ba Maw^ 
Education Minister who suggested for him that his proper course in arranging to 
carry out his duties under the Council rules was to consult leaders of the parties 
that took part in the regrettable disorder on Saturday, The President was unable 
to agree with that view but in the course of conversation he was assured by both 
U. Kyaw Lin and U. Ba Maw that they would endeavour to assist him in preserving 
order U, Kyaw JDin and Dr. Ba Maw denied the statement addressed to them by the 
President and said they only explained to the President that it would have been 
better for him to consult party leaders who have seen that peace and order was 
kept^ before he had taken police help. 

The President thereupon called on Mr. Q-anga Singh to move his resolution 
which was first on the agenda, Mr. Q-anga Svigh said : T do not wish to move 
my resolution as I have no confidence in you.’ The President asked him more 
than twice to withdraw from the House but he remained seated and was cheered 
and applauded by the Burmese members and voices of ‘don’t withdraw, don’t with- 
draw'. The President suspended Mr, Qanga Singh for the rest of the day. C7. Tha 
Q-yaw expressed that he was not moving his resolution as the parties had no con- 
fidence, in the President. U. Saw also did not move his resolution on the same 
grounds as those slated by others. The President suspended C7. Saw for the rest 
of the sessiou this being his second offence during the session. When the President 
on adjourning the Council was leaving the House a large number of Burmese 
members of U. Chit Blaing]s, People's and Dr. Ba Maw^s parties remained seated 
as a protest against the President’s action. 

Pour representatives of the Cpposition groups, who had an interview with the 
Governor on Saturday, in a letter to the Governor protested against the posting of a 
large police in the parlour of the Council on a requision of the President. The letter 
pointed out that the course adopted by the President was not only derogatory to 
the dignity of the House but offended their self-respect. The members said that the 
contention that the aid iof 120 to 200 policemen was called in to protect the Presi- 
dent from personal violence was idle and groundless. 

AUGUST A novel way of defying the Chair was adopted to-day at the 
Council by the Cpposition members of IJ. Chit Blaing's, Dr. Ba Maw^s and 
People’s parties when they altogether refrained from entering the Council Chamber. 
Civil and military police were withdrawn todayfiand no extra-ordinary precau* 
tions were taken. 
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After interpellations, the Pmidmt said ho had roceivod a letter HiRnod by 55 
raeXrs reauestinK him to resign as tho Council had passed a rosohition of no- 
f“nfiSe m him.^ The President remarked that his duty was perfectly clear and 

therefore he should nofc xesipfo. viii. j 

Asked by Mr. U. M. Safi, tho Presidmt gave the ruling that a mend cr suspend- 
ed for the session is debarred from entering not only the chaniher but tho Oeuucil 
precincts as Council included tho whole premises. 

Not only the retrenchment report disousHiims but a 1 the rosnlutums lapsed, tho 
members being absent, excepting that moved by Bir Jm<ph Maumi (Ip recomend- 
tog to the Government to appoint a committee of the louso t»oii(|uiro and report 
how the office of tho Council should be made independent of any (.oycriunent 
control and reorganised. The Home Member said Government would partieipaln m 
the discussion. The resolution was passed unoppoBcd. . i *1 *• t 

The Council agreed, on tho motion of the Home Member, to cxfciu! the tune by 
which thcSSelect Committees on two Burma Villmp Amendment Bilh wvm mHtmeW 
to report, till the first day allotted to non-oitkiail hnmwm at the ju>xi hchhiou of 
the Council, The President then read tho orders of the Governor praroamnn tho 
Council 


The Assam Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSI0N’--8EILL0Na--mk to 22ntL HEPTNMBBR WM 

Opening the autumn session of tho Assam ’LcgiHlative Ctuuudl at Hlfdlong on the 
I7th* September 1934, Ilia Exmlleneij Sir Michael Keane reviewed the ptmition of the 
province from several standpoints. 

Eeferring to the criticisms regarding the extoneion of tho life of tho Couneil ho 
pointed out that five years was not an extravapint period, that it was tho ptwiod 
foreshadowed in the White Paper for future Icgislalivo councils niul that siwoii yt^ars 
was the period contemplated for tho provinces with IJpiMU' CliiimlawH, Now that 
the Constitution Bill would become law in the near fuuiro ho heliovcd that most 
people would admit that a general election was not at this Htag<! worth tho expt^nso 
and harrassment involved and that the roasons buhind tho clccision to extend tho 
life of the Council were sound, fair and disinterested. 

His Excellency was glad that tho province was entirely pe,acoful and undisturbed 
and said that the powers which tho Council gave the government by passing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act last scHBiou had boon itsed with caution and 
it seemed that Government measures to deal with tcTforist activities had mot with 
general approval for their complete eradication, IJis ExcoUtutc.y thought that some- 
thing more than penal laws wore required in ord(»r to ensurts this. 

He next referred to the influence of homes and s^diouls oti the young people. 
Tf young people are allowed freely to hoar conversations that border on aialoyalty 
and to read papers that are just clever enough to keep within the margin lino of 
sedition you may be quite sure that the young and cxoiud mind will *iot draw any 
fine distinctions, but will proceed to ruin on the path where the eoward^s finger has 
indicated the way. If public opinion now awakening marks its abhorrence of the 
terrorists’ doing and ideas and if tho people thoraaelvos take mmisures which they 
only can take to protect the young from contamination the movement will wither 
before the public condemnation. This counter-movement has started and I trust 
that it will be taken up by parents, guardians and all public men in the towns 
and villages. Eeferring to the recent fiouds, His Excellency observed that the damages 
was confined to a part of Nowgong and the submotan© portion of Bylhct district, the 
losses in the former being much the heavier. Gratuitous relief was given to all in 
emergent distress, seed grain was supplied and free grants and loans were given tc 
replace the lost cattle. Provisions had also been made for agricultural loans, Nc 
demand made by District Officers for measures of relief had been refused, His 
ExoeUenoy paid a high tribute to the leading geutry who had formed relief com- 
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mitees^ and managers of tea estates and societies sncb as the Bamkrishna Mission, 
Christian Missions and Maiwari Associations for their excellent charitable work. 
Among the greatest benefactors of the province, His Excellency said, were the 
Trustees of the Indian People’s Famine Fund who had contributed a lakh and a 
quarter. His Excellency added that unemployment of educated young men went deeper 
even than economic depression and involved the whole question of educational policy 
in which Assam could not move alone. He stated that the Government were making 
a careful study of the Committee’s attractive recommendation for the establishment 
of agricultural colonies. Although Assam possessed land there was the initial difficulty 
of arranging to place on that a class of young men who in outlook, aptitude and desire 
were wholly divorced from rural life. The Government were hampered by poverty. 
His Excellency hoped that when financial adjustments were made in the new 
Constitution Assam would be placed, as it was her due, in a position to make good 
the ground she had lost. 

As regards the recommendations of the Committee for the solution of the unem- 
ployment problem involving an expenditure of many lakhs. His Excellency said that 
the Government of India were taking practical steps towards economic reconstruction. 
With their help it was hoped to tackle two at least of the fundamental problems, 
namely efficient marketing of produce and development of subsidiary industries, 
particularly the handloom industry. The Agricultural Research Council had enabled 
the Assam Government to undertake schemes for the improvement and expansion 
of crops and with their aid further scheme in connection with animal husbandry, 
fruit growing and winter crops were hoped to be undertaken. 

Non-official Bills 

ISth. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council to-day Maulavi Ahdul Ehaliqm 

Chaudhtiry moved for consideration of the Assam Local Rates Bill (1983), Assam 
Local Funds (Acooicnts and Audit) Amendment Bill (1938), Assam Local Self-- 
Government Amendment Bill (1933) and the Assam Mahomedan Marriages Divorces 
Registration Bill (1933). With the exception of the Assam Local Funds Amendment 
Bill, which the House refused to accept for consideration, the other three Bills 
were accepted by the Council for the purpose of circulation with a view to eliciting 
public opinion by January 1935. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury moved for leave to introduce the Assam 

Municipal Amendment Bill (1934). This was also accepted for circulation for 

eliciting public opinion. 

Stoppage of Flood Relief 

Mr, Rohini Kumar Chaudhury raised an adjournment motion to discuss a 
matter of public importance, viz , the stoppage of gratuitous relief in some parts of Now- 
gong and Kamrup and indifference of the Government with regard to that matter. 
After considerable discussion by several members of the House in the course of 
which eloquent tributes were paid to the work done in Nowgong by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Marrar and the Nowgong Flood Relief Committee, the motion 
was negatived. The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, Revenue Member, assured the House 
that though gratuitous relief was stopped, linstructions were given to deal with 

individual cases of hardship. 


Non-Offioial Bills 

19lli SEPTEMBER In I the Council to-day Maulavi Abdul Khalique 
Chaudhury moved the introduction * of the Assam Births and Deaths Registration 
Bill, 1934 which was referred to a select committee. 

His second bill, the ] Assam Village C haukidar i Bill, 19M was acc^ted for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. His third bill, the Assam Jrrtvate Fisheries 
Protection Bill, 1934 was also sent to a select committee. 

Enquiry into Ryots’ Condition 

The Council adopted the resolution moved by Mr. Rohini Kumar Ghoudhury 
for aDDointinff a committee consisting of the Revenue Member, the Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division and five non-official members to enquire and report on 
the condition of the ryots, the advisability of reducing temporarily or permanently 
the revenue assessed on the agricultural land and the steps that should be taken 
to improve Their condition. 
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'IHE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL \ SHIH.ONH-- 


Mr. Kasinath SaiMa's 
suspcnsioD of raanziitlcrfl 
appt^fll fo tlio Oovcrunicnt 


Dismissal op Mouzadarh 

resolution for niakinp llw appointmi'iit, disinissiil and 
bv the Deputy OomtuisHioneTs of iliatricts Ruhj(!t:t to an 
of Assam was willulrnwu on the aHSHrauei' Riven by the 
. 1 . 4.t,„ wiMiift he eoimidewd bv tho (Jovcrnmcut. 


aevnrnment of Assam was Wliuuriiwn on me iineiuiuui- n.veu iij lu 
®ble M?. i? j the matter would be consi.lered l)y th(i (Jovernmcut. 

School BoAims for Assam 

7 nih SEPTEMBER ;-Tho Council discussed 1 onlay u resolution nmved by A7/an 

for looal boards with a view to iniprovo the mannM- 

nrimarv^ //«»>/,! left the .natter to ,bo 

^-Tense and did not either accept or reject it. A leiiRthy diseussiou 
Mowed and when the motion was nltiiuately put to vote, it was lost by 'd. to 4 votes. 

REMissroN OF Unriulibkh Acmioin/niuAt. Loanh 

Babii Oopendrahl Das Choudhury brmight a nwlntii^n to the 

OovernLnt of Ansam that in view of tho wideHpmul hnatu’ial dmtroHH provailir^ 
in the conn txy for a lon^ time past <hio to ^(aua’iil ccoaoanc drpu'HHion and m 
view of tho wholeaalo dcBtrnetioa of cropH by IlmxlH ilm yinir, all iigrjuultural loanft 
that have as yet remained unrcaliBetl Mirtm^hoiifc t!u^ provniet^ hit reirntted imd 
ivritten off. This resolution was withdrawn aft(‘r an asstirauee waa ^iven by Mr. 
S, P, Desai) that an einiuiry would bo niado afl to tho anu)uut id huui unretH>verablo. 


Abbam Bueau SfjiF-Govt. lUhU 

2l8i SEPTEMBER Tho Council passed to-day the Aa.Nvrw. Raral^dMhvurn- 
ment (Amendment) Bill of 1934. Tho pn^sidimtH of viUiip:e t'OurtH will under Iho 
uro visions of tho Act be appointed by ibe Government Mr. t>awswar Baruas 
amendment rcgardin| 2 ; the presidont being elected by members of a village court 
was lost by 15 to 19 votes. 

The Assam Tknanoii: Bu'Ui 


The Assam Tenancy Bill of 1934 moved by tho Hon bio Mr. A. X Lmm, 
Revenue Member, was referred to a Beloct (lorn mitnaj irnnHisting of the lion bla 
Eai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, Mr. Sarveswar Barua, Mr. Moheudra Nath Gohaim 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, Mr. Brindabnn iduunlra (loBvvnmi, Kbau 
Bahadur Maulvi ISIuruddin Ahmed, Kumar Bhuptmdra Narain Gob, Mr. Uohini 
Kumar Chaudhury, Mr. Hirendra Chandra Ohakrabarti, Mr. R J. Heathcolc, Mr. 
8, P* Desai and the mover. 


CONSTRXJOXXON OF MATKENITY WARD 


Pai Bahadur Kanaldal Barua^s motion that a sehemo lor tho oouBlraetion of 
a maternity and gynaecology ward in tho Dibrugarh hospital cOHtlng Ha. 22,38o 
(non-recurring) and Rs. 2,262 (recurring) might he undcrtnkc»n without delay as 
soon as the, Government realise a sum not less than Kb. 10, QUO lor the purpose 
from private contributions was accepted by tho House. 


Pbesident’s Warning to OFFttuAn BKisr<jU 
22nid. SEPTEMBER :~The. Hon’ble Maulvi Paiznoar Ali, Presidont, made tho 
following observation before announcing tho prorogation. He had. he said, to 
disallow many questions addressed to the Council as they did not conform to the 
rules and orders of the House. Ho expressed his diBsatisfaction at tho manner m 
which questions put in reference to newspaper articles were replied by the Govern- 
ment. To a question such as “Has the attention of the Government been drawn to 
the article so and so in such and such paper^\ the Government members I'Bometimos 
replied ‘no’. The President said it was tho duty of Government to keep themselves 
informed of what was going on in the country. He however advised the members 
that with regard to newspaper articles, a member asking a question must make him- 
self responsible for it and the question must be self* contained giving neoessary 
details so that members might understand it. 

The Opuhcil accepted to-day a motion for reconstituting the Road Board. Tho 
Council then passed a few demands for grants after which it was prorogued* 
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Congress Presidents. 
1885-1934 


Session 

Year 

Place 

I 

1885 

Bombay 

2 

1886 

Calcutta 

3 

1887 

Madras 

4 

1888 

Allahabad 

5 

1889 

Bombay 

6 

1890 

.Calcutta 

7 

1891 

Nagpur 

S 

1892 

Allahabad 

9 

1893 

Lahore 

10 

1894 

Madras 

11 

1895 

POONA 

12 

1896 

Calcutta 

13 

1897 

Amraoti 

14 

1898 

Madras 

IS 

1899 

Lucknow 

i6 

1900 

Lahore 

17 

1901 

Calcutta 

i8 

1902 

Ahmedabad 

19 

1903 

Madras 

20 

1904 

Bombay 

2 l 

1905 

Benares 

22 

1906 

Calcutta 

23 

1907 

Surat 

23 

1908 

Madras 

24 

1909 

Lahore 

25 

1910 

Allahabad 

26 

1911 

Calcutta 

27 

1912 

Bankipur 

28 

1913 

Karachi 

29 

1914 

Madras 

30 

1915 

Bombay 

31 

1916 

Lucknow 


1917 

Calcutta 

Special 

1918 

Bombay 

33 

1918 

DELHI 

34 

1919 

Amritsar 

Special 

1920 

Calcutta 

35 

1920 

Nagpur 

36 

1921 

Ahmedabad 

37 

1922 

Gaya 

Special 

1923 

Delhi 

3^ 

1923 

Cocanada 

39 

1924 

Belgaum 

40 

1925 

Cawnpore 

41 

1926 

Gauhati 

42 

1927 

Madras 

43 

1928 

Calcutta 

44 

1929 

Lahore 

45 

1931 

Karachi 

4^ ' 

1932 

Delhi 

4r 

T ^ 9 sa 

Calcutta 

4S> 


Bombay 


Name of the president 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

Mr. Budruddin Tyabji. 

Mr. George Yule 

Sir. William Wedderburn. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta, 

MR. ANANDA CHARLU. 

Mr. W. C. Bonner jee. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Mr. Alfred Webb. - • 

Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr. Rahimtoola Sayani. 

Mr. C. Sankaran Nair. 

Mr. a. M. Bose. 

Mr. R. C. Dutta, 

Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Mr. D. E Wacha. 

Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose. 

Sir Henry cotton. 

Mr. G. K, Gokhale. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Sir William Wedderburn, 
Pandit Bishan Narayan dhar. 
Mr. R. N. Mudholkar. 

Nawab Syed Mahomed. 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. 
Lord Sinha. 

Mr. Ambica charan Mazumdar. 
Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Syed Hassan Imam. 

Pandit Madan Mohan malaviya. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Lala Lajpat Rai 
Mr. Vijaya Raghaya Chariar. 
Mr, C, R. Das (being in Prison) 
H. Ajmal Khan presided. 

Mr. C. r. Das, 

Abul Kalam Azad. 

Maulana Mohamad All. 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mrs. Sarojini naidu. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Dr. M, a. Ansari. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Seth Ranchodlal. 

Mrs. Nelie Sen-Gupta. 

BaBU RAJENDRA PRASAD. 



The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings of tk Working Committee 

Kashividyapilli— BeBares— 27fch lo 30lh July 1934 

The Working Committee met at the Kashi Vidyapith, Benaras, oa the July 27th, 
28th, 29th and 30th, l934. Sardar Vallabhhkai Patel presided aud the following 
members were present 

1. Mahatma Gandhi, 2, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 3, Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4, Syt. Rajendra Prasad, 5. Syt. if. S. Aney, 6, Sardar Sardul Singh 
C^veeshar, 7, Syt. K, F. Nariman, 8. Dr, Syed Mahmud and SyL Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Syt, C, Rajagopalachari attended 
by* special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed and also those 
of its meeting held at Bombay on 29th, SOfch and 31st December 1931 and 1st 
January 1932. The following are among the resolutions passed 

1. Swadeshi 

Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to Swadeshi, it has become 
necessary to reaffirm the Congress position on it in unequivocal terms. 

Notwithstanding what was done daring the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions between 
mill-made cloth and handspun and handwoven khadi. Congressmen are expected to 
use and encourage the use of only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclu- 
sion of any other cloth. 

In regard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee adopts the 
following formula for the guidance of all Congress organisations : — 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisations in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 

This formula must not be interpreted to mean any modification of the unbroken 
policy of the Congress to promote the Swadeshi spirit in the country and to en- 
courage the personal use of only Swadeshi articles. The formula is a recognition of 
the fact that the large and organised industries which can or do command State 
aid are in no need of the services of Congress organisations or any Congress ^ort 
in their behalf. 

2. Office-bearers and Congress Policy 

The Working Committee is of opinion that all Congressmen, whether they believe 
in the Congress programme and policies or not, are expected, and office-bearers 
and members of the Executive are in honour bound, to carry them out, and that 
office-bearers and members of the Executive who carry on propaganda or act 
against the Congress programme and policies are, in accordance with the rules made 
by the A. I. O. C. dated^ May 24, 19^9 under Act. XXXI of the Constitution, 
clearly guilty of breach of discipline and liable to disciplinary action. 

3. Illegal ElecUoa Methods 

The Working Committee has noted with deep regret that practices have crept 
into Congress election methods which are reprehensible and even calculated to 
invalidate elections. Such, for instance, is the habit of some parties making 
members by paying their fees with the only object of securing their votes, whereas 
the object of enrolling members is to keep them in touch with and to interest them 
in the Congress programme and to take from them such national service as they 
may be capable of doing. The practice has also grown up in some places of candi- 
dates buying for the occasion sufficient khaddar to clothe voters temporarily for 
the purpose of complying with Article VII (iv) a of the Constitution -whereas it 
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reanires that the voters shonld be habitual wearers of. khaddar. The Working 
Committee has no doubt that the practice is illegal and defeats the very end for 
which the khaddar clause was introduced. Election Boards and presiding authori- 
ties are to invalidate the votes of those who are manifestly not habitual wearers of 
khaddar. 

4. Regarding Resolution No. 13 of 18-6-34 

The following resolution was passed by the Working Conamittee on 18th 
June 1934 

'‘Whilst the Working Committee welcomes the formation of groups representing 
different schools of thought, it is necessary, in view of loose -.talk about confiscation of 
private property and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the JKarachi 
resolution as finally settled by the A, I. 0. C. at Bombay in August 1931, which lays 
down certain principles, neither contemplates confiscation of private property without 
jnst cause or compensation, nor advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is 
further of opinion that confiscation and class war are contrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violence. At the same time the Working Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contemplate wiser and juster use of private property so as to 
prevent the exploitation of the landless poor, and also contemplates a healthier 
relationship between capital and labour”. 

Complaints have been made to the Working Committee that this resolution is a 
refiection upon the newly formed ‘‘Congress Socialist Party‘^ and its programme. 
The Working Committee desires it to be known that the resolution was not intended 
to criticise any party or its programme but was intended Jto affect individuals 
engaged in the loose talk referred to in the resolution. 

5. Syt. M. S. Aney’s Resignation 

The Working Committee having considered the resignation of Syt. AT, 8, Aney 
recognises the high minded motive that has prompted the resignation and regretfully 
accepts it The Working Committee places on record its sense of the great assis- 
tance rendered by him to the Committee. 

6. Dr. Mohammad Aiam’s Resignation 

The resignation of Dr, Mohammed Alam dated 24-7-34 was considered by the 
Working Committee and the Committee accepted the resignation. 

7. Congress Re-organization in Bengal 

The Working Committee trusts and hopes that all the political groups in Bengal 
will coal^ce and work in harmony so as ^ to enable the Bengal P, C. C. and the 
district and other sub-committees to function normally and without friction and so 
as to avoid questionable practices. ^ The Working Committee suggests that the 
method of ensuring purity and peace in the setting up of ■ the 
v^ngr^s^ machinery is by agreement to secure uncontcsted elections in all 
the constituencies or as many as possible. If, unfortunately, the Congress machi- 
nei^ cannot be set up in Bengal without the assistance of the Working Committee, 
tIt function, ae before, as representative of the 

Working Committee and to exercise all its powers to enable him to adjust differ- 
ences, regulate elections, give decisions on points arising in connection with elec- 
tions ana to do all^ other things that may be necessary to set up without delay 
m Conmss organization in Bengal. The Working Committee hopes that Sit. 
Mey will receive from Congressmen all the help that he may need in the discharge 
of the responsibility entrusted to him. ^ uiaouaifoo 


8. Puri Reception Committee Surplus 

bfi on 4-7-34. Eesolved that the amount should 

^ora my decide purposes as the Eeception Committee or the 


Salyagraha Ashram— Wardha— 9th. & lllh. September 1934 

at Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha, jon September 
presided. The following m^smberB 

4 3.J4aulana Abul Kalam Azad, 3. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, 

4. M. W. Sanmm, 6, Bjt, Jmramdas Doulatram. Bandit Madan Mohan 
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Malaviya and Sjt. M. S, Amy attended on the first day and Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and Dr, Khan Sahib on both the days by special invitation. The following 
resolutions were passed 

!• Congress Goa! and the Means o£ its Attainment 

Misgivings have risen in the minds of some Congressmen and others that the 
Congress goal of Poorna Swaraj or Complete Independence is being imperceptibly 
watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to state that no Congress- 
man, much less any Congress organisation, can do so without being liable to the 
charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress organisations have to shape their 
course so to accelerate the pace towards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before 
their eyes as well as the means for its attainment which must be strictly non- 
violent and truthful. To this end, Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by the A. L 0. 0. 
or the Working Committee. Poorna Sivaraj includes unfettered national control 
among other things, over the Army and other defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
and eommerical matters, financial and economic policy. A free India should have 
the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the British and 
complete separation. Whilst the Congress will not repudiate just obligation, it must 
adhere to the resolution to have an impartial scrutiny of the obligation to be 
undertaken by free India, The Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception 
that the British Empire, as it is constituted to-day, is designed predominantly, 
if not purely, to subserve British interests at the cost of India and that therefore 
whilst it will gladly cultivate friendship with 5 the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

But the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this political freedom 
must remain unattainable without attaining moral or internaUfreedom by carrying 
out the comprehensive internal aoi constructive programme laid down from time to 
time by the Working Oommittee.''The Congress is notSing if it does not progressively 
represent and serve the masses. Such service is impossible without following cons- 
tructive programme of the Congress with meticulous care and devotion. 

!L Congress and Coming Elections 

The Working Committee considers it desirable to impress on all the Provincial 
and other subordinate Congress organisations including their office-bearers and 
members of Executive ‘Committees that it is their duty to help Congress Parliamen- 
tary Boards in its election activities and that it is not open to them to support 
any party or candidate opposed to the official policy of the Congress and it expects 
every Congressman, save on grounds of conscience, to support the Congress 
candidates in the forthcoming elections to the Assembly. 

111. Zanzibar Indians 

The Working Committee having learnt from Deenahandhu Andrews the deplor- 
able condition of the Indian settlers of Zanzibar assures them of its sympathy and 
hopes for the averting offcontemplated forcible expropriation of their just rights in 
a land in which they have settled with families for centuries and in which they 
have lived in perfect peace with the original inhabitants and, armless, have relied 
for their safety on just dealings with them and consequent faith in their goodwill. 

The Committee reiterates its sense of gratitude towards Deenahandhu Andrews for 
his unremitting efforts on behalf of Indian settlers overseas, expresses its full 
confidence in his selfless mission and hopes that he will continue his labours in 
this direction. 

IV. Postponement of the Bombay Congress 

Bead telegram from Sjt. 5. Satyamurfi suggesting the postponement of the 
ensuing session of the Congress to some date after the Assembly elections and 
resolved that the Working Committee did not consider it desirable to postpone 
the session. 

V. Basis of Calculating Delegates 

Besolved that the basis of calculating the number of delegates returnable by 
Provincial Congress Committees to the forthcoming session of the Congress at 
Bombay ahall, as required by the Article VIII of the Constitution, be the popul$- 
tioa of the respective Congress provinces according to the census of 1921. 
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VI. Final date for Congress Member sMp 


Lbomay- 


of the special circumstances this year, the Working Cornmiffoo 
date for enlistment as Congress member under para 2 of Arh* 

0^ tlie Ooasfeifcution shall be 24th September 1934. ^ 

VI!. Grant for work for Indians Overseas 

Sa,Si''oS'.g7f?“ ‘“taito o«“K 

Congress and Nationalist Party 

H S. Amy had sent to the President of the Working Oonimitft.o . loffo, 
the resolution of the new party formed by him. Thereupon the^Paflir 
was to meet at Wardha during the week, he invited thp^m^hn™ 
.hoiking Committee also to meet and consider the proposal contained 
to convene a meeting of the A. I. C. 0. so as tT h lo 
of the Working Committee on the Communal Award r^lewld 
1- 0- 0. The President invited Pandit Malaviyan and si fn 

attend tljj meeting and present their viewpoint in person. The'^ Woi-km^ 
'I“Jl.«stand gave several hours to the cons derSLn of the 

Ch? I- 9- “d came to the conclusion tL?t nasmSch al“fh« 

Committee had no doubt about the propriety of itsaS ’^- ® 
fact that new elections for the A. I. C C are going on, fte 

DQltteB CniilH nAh fifllrft f-ViA rpftnnnRihilifTr ^ . ^ Working Com; 


^the CB^eting that if members of the A. I. d.^cV ^adT an7 meutionea 

Wotbog Oemmittee in r^peot of its resolution, it was open to anr 30 mSert 

oLii't/' ® requisition which would have compelled tZ Woiinl 

Lomnuttee to conveue such a meeting. ™ ^ orkmg 

of Committee also discussed the question of releasing, ou the ^rnunda 

candidates for election to the Assembly from tho aw; 

Sm\bu resolution on the OoSmunal Award? fhfVorMo'^ 

came to the conclusion, m the absence of anv nnc^h r^DAi* t- 
by tha forking Committee, that no exZption could be 

r:*. ?ay to avoid acrimony and conflict wan to rcGoii «« T’ Aney, 

tois of examination of the prospects of success of rival candirlofM 
of those had less chance of success Tetog w lMra^ R u’ u-. candidature 
could be reached, the Board decidel Zt tn ‘ °rr ‘iris no 

and Sjt Aney stood as ZndTdates It « w fi^ere Pandit 

lato coqtfflt in Sindh and in the city of ffitta 


eonld not Jake Ae^responsMity of^callingjho meeting., It^as mentioned 


Indian national Congress— 48tli. Session 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar-Bombay-25iA-28i/i Odober 1984 
^if““aB'^of the Reeepiion^(biLZitter®Ve^foiiowtogZ^^^ Nariman wa 


mu: Eadorseinent Resolution 

‘adte i^"diaX j^by Jh® Working Committee an 

rh® resolutions regarding fay 1934 and there 

'i»ndS#« '”®®,’ *^® Baaai'i'uctive programme the status ®®*1 11® P®!*® 

resolutioa aird the resolut&n on Swadeshh * ®®“®r® overseai 

n. NaBofl’o Sacrifice. & Faith ia CivU ResUtance 

^nn r.’l.n'drV.Trtd' j-kn 0.1. _ .» .CC 


^ were passed :- 



ixmgraMates the 
.WA jjy tj^oosands 




nation on the heroic saorifirsnc j 

of eivE resisters-men S wn 

mt!u ana women, youn 
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and old, drawn from cities as well as the villages in the different provinces— and 
places on record its conviction that without non-violent non-co-operation and civil 
resistance there would never have been the phenomenal mass awakening that has 
taken place throughout the country. Whilst recognising the desirability and 
necessity of the suspension of the civil resistance campaign except with reference 
to Gandhiji, the Congress reiterates its undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation 
and civil resistance as a better means of achieving Swaraj than methods of violence 
which, as experience has abundantly shown, result in terrorism both by the 
oppressed and the oppressors. 

III. Mta. Jawakarlal Nehna’s Illness 

This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru family over the illness of Mrs. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and hopes that the change to the hills will result in her restora- 
tion to health. 

IV. The All India Village Industries Association 

Whereas organisations claiming to advance Swadeshi have sprug up all over the 
country with and without the assistance of Congressmen and whereas much confu- 
sion has arisen in the public mind as to the true nature of Swadeshi and wherps 
the aim of the Congress has been from its inception progressive identification with 
the masses and whereas village re-organisation and reconstruction is one of the 
items in the constructive programme of the Congress and whereas such reconstruc- 
tion necessarily implies revival and encouragement of dead or dying village indus- 
tries besides the central industry of hand-spinning and whereas this work, like the 
re-organisation of hand-spinning, is possible only through the concentrated and 
special effort unaffected by and independent of the political activities of the Congress, 
Shri </. Q, Kumara'ppa is hereby authorised to form, under the advice and guidance 
of Gandhiji, an association called the AlUlndia Village Industries Association 
as part of the activities of the Congress. The said association shall work for the 
revival and encouragement of the said industries and for the moral and phyical 
advancement of the villages, and shall have power to frame its own constitution, 
to raise funds and to perform such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of 
its objects. 

V. Exhibitions & Demonstrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Eeception Committee from the distraction 
and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these make 
it impossible for similar places to invite the Congress, the Eeception Committees shall 
henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions^ and spectacular demons- 
trations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary part 
of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby entrusted 
to the All India Spinners' Association and the All India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation which bodies shall organise these functions so as to combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the sole 
view to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally 
to demonstrate the potentiality of village life. 

VIL Congress Parliamentary Board 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress Parliamentry Board on 
on 11th September last at Wardha : — 

“Eesolved that inasmuch as this Board was constituted as Tan emergency 
measure, it is desirable that its life should be limited to one year and that there- 
after it should be placed on an elective basis for the period and on the terms as 
may appear desirable. This should be forwarded to the Working Gommitte as a 
recommendation of the Board”. 

This Congress accepts the said recommendation and resolves that the existing 
Parliamentry Board shall sbe dissolved on 1st May 1935 and a new Board of 25 
shall be elected by the A. 1. C. C. on or before the aforesaid date. 

The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not more than five members. 

There shall be a fresh election of the Parliamentry Board at every annual ses- 
sion of the Congress with the same power of co-option. 

The elected Board shall possess the same powers as are possessed by the 
existing Board, 
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VIL Revised Constitution 

Tire Congress adopts the following constitution 
()See OonBiituiion printed separately)^ 

VII!. K&addar Qualification 

No member sball be eligible for election to any office or to any Congress 
Committee Jnniess be is a babitual wearer wholly of band-spun and band-woven 
Kbaddar, 


IX. Labour Qualification 

No person sbaH be eligible to be a candidate for election to mcmbersbip of 
any _ Congress Committee, unless be or isbe has -performed some manual labour 
continuously for six months immediately before the date of nomination for election 
on behalf of or for the Congress e( 5 [ual in value to 500 yards per month of well 
spun yarn of over ten counts, and in time to eight hours per month. The form 
of aceef^ble_ labour alternative to spinning shall be prescribed from time to time 
by the Waking Committee in consultation with the Provincial Congress Committees 
and the AH India Village Industries Association. 

X. Gandbiji’s Retirement 

^ This Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
m emphatically of opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire from the 
Congress. But inasmuch as all efibrfcs to persuade him in that behalf have failed 
this congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deep 
sense of gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the Nation and notes 
With satisfaction his assurance that his advice and guidance will be available to 
the Congress whenever necessary. 

XI. Next Session 

Resolved that the next session of the Oongress be held in the U. P. 


The All-lfldia Congress Committee 

Congress Committee met at the Subjects Committee Pandal in 
P^; Nagar, i^mbay, at 2 p.m. on the 23rd. October, 1934. Sardar V^labMai 

Paul, the out-going President, presided and about 190 members were present 

and’^igth ^^th 

The General Secretaries’ report for April 1933 to September 1934 with a 
“l4-1934®was“!BubmiS.^“'^“'^‘^ ^-1-3^ to 

meetog. Committee for 1934 were placed before the 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar— Bombay-20lh. to 29lh. October 1934 

BoSy7^”i) A^lh®OcTober,' 193?® President’s camp, Abdul Gaffar Nagar 

P^a^aA there 

ittoiiB ^ uiemDers, oesiaes the above two were present at one o; 
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1. Mahatma Gandhi ; 2. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ; 3. Shrimati Sarojind 
Naidu ; 4. Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar ; 5. Sjfc. K, F. Nariman ; 6. Dr. 
Sged Mahmud ; 7. Dr. Jf. A, Ansari ; and 8. Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram. 

The minutes of the last meetings held at Benares from 27fch to SOfch July and 
at Wardha on 9th and 11th September, 1934 were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Committee confirmed the President’s orders extending, in case of Buxmaj 
till 30th September, 1934 the time fixed for enrolment of Congress members. 

The statement of accounts of the All India Congress Committee oflice for Sep- 
tember, 1934 was placed before the Committee, 

Re : Bill of Rs. 48 for hire of furniture for the Matunga camp in 1931 Mr, Nariman 
stated that he would look into the matter. 

The General Secretaries’ report was submitted to the Committee. 

The statement of account of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Bund from 
4th January 1933 to 31st March 1934 was passed by th@ Working Committee for 
incorporation in the General Secretaries’ report. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

The Committee accepts the principle of the amendment suggested by Gandbiji 
in the Appendix to his statement of 15th October, 1934 and, therefore, appoints a 
committee consisting of the following members : — 

1. Mahatma Gandhi ; 2. Sjt. Bhulahhai J. Desai ; 3, Sjt. K. M, MumU ; 4. 
Dr. R. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 5, Sjt. Jairamdas Daulatram (Conrenox) with 
power to co-opt, to consider those amendments and to submit its report on the 
evening of 21st October. 

The following resolutions were recommended to the Subjects Committee for 
adoption (see Congress resolutions): 

I. Endorsement, 

IT. Nation’s Sacrifices and Faith in Civil Resistance.* 

III. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s illness ; 

IV. All India Village Industries Association ;t 

V. Exhibitions and Demonstrations ; 

VI. Khaddar Qualifications ; 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board ; 

VIIL Labour Qualifications. 

IX. Amendment to creed (Art I.)I 

The Committee adopted the report of the Committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution (see Constitution ^ adopted by the Congress, printed separately). 

After the Congress was over i. e., on 29th October the Committee adopted the 
following resolutions ; — 

Delegation of Powers to the President 

Pending the next meeting of the Working Committee Jhe President is hereby 
given all the powers of the Working Committee under the new constitution for the 
purpose of giving immediate effect to its provisions. 

In view of the possibility of disputes arising in diflferent provinces in the course 
of putting the new constitution into operation which may require immediate disposal 
the Working Committee further authorises the President, during the transitional 
period, to take such steps as he may consider proper to deal with disputes and 
where necessary decide them himself on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Date for Submission of Lists by P. 0. O^s 

The Committee fixed the 15th of September 1935 for the Provincial Congress 
Committees to send to the Working Committee the lists of members qualified to vote, 
as required by Art. VI (a). 


* In this resolution, the words “complete substitute for’’ were changed by the 
Congress into ‘‘better means of achieving Swaraj than.” 

i* The Subjects Committee made one or two minor alterations in this resolution. 

J Amendment: In Art. I substitute the words “truthful and non-violent means’^ 
in place of the words, “legitimate and peaceful means.” 

This amendment was not accepted by the Subjects Committee, 
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Ajmere ^Elections 

Having heard both the parties and considered the report of the Sab-Oommitteo 

^’’SJefSS te*°opidon of fl]ir'tfno1tte“e thfelectioas organised by Sjt 
Arjunlal Sethi and Pt. Gauri Shanker October were mva i a 

‘'%Tr2r" taf in “f Ztkan Upad^ya and others 

whL feotioS of 18th October are now being disputed 

amdU^s advice to tender their resignations, it is not necessary to go into tne 

^^in^case^^such^^resignations are submitted by 13th N^embar, ^ Sardarl Sardul 
Sinoh Caveeshar is given all powers of the Working Committee to conduct and 
suSvi^e memberaSo 0.0. and elections of officebearers and 

Executive Committee of the Ajmere P. 0. C. and members of A. I. 0. 0. with 
full powers to dispose of all disputes finally. 


Cooslilulioi! @f the lodiaii latioaai Congress 

^ As Amended at the Bombay Congress 1934 J 

Article /.—Objects 

The object of the Indian National Congresss is the attainment of Poorna Swaraj 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article //.— Tbe Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress shall comprise— 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under Article III ; 

(2) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

.(8) Annual Bession ; 

(4) All India Congress Committee ; 

(5) Working Committee } 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations directly organised by the A. I. 
0. 0. or the Working Committee, or (b) committees organised by any Provincial 
Congress Committee in accordance with the rules framed by it in that behalf and 
approved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///.—Membership 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes in Article I shall, on 
making a written declaration to that effect and presenting an application in form A 
annexSl hereto and on payment of four annas, be entitled to bo placed on the 
roister of Congress members kept at anj^ office duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a member of more than one primary committee 
at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and may be handed in perso- 
nally or sent by post or messenger. 

(c) It shall state the full name, sex, and occupation of the applicant as also the 
village, the taluka, the district and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(d) The official receiving the application after recording on it the date of receipt, 
^rial number and such other particulars as may be prescribed shall send one of 
the duplicates to^ the office of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

(e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a certificate of membership as 
per form B annexed hereto and printed on durable paper, either in the language . 

»<^/pt of the Province in which he resides or in the Hindustani language 
written in Hevanagri or Urdu script. 

^ ® Unto, oth^wise dire^ed by the Working Committee the year of the mem- 
rectoned from April Isfc to March Blst and there shall be up 
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reduction in the subscription to be paid by members joiaiag in the middle of 
the year. 


Article /K— Provinces 

(a) The foliowing shall be the provinces with the headquarters mentioned 
against them. 



Province 

Language 

Headquarters 

1. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Hindustani 

Ajmer 

2. 

Andhra 

Telugu 

Bezwada 

3. 

Assam 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4. 

Behar 

Hindustani 

Patna 

5. 

Bengal 

Bengali 

Calcutta 

6. 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7. 

Bombay (City) 

Marathi and Gujarati 

Bombay 

8 . 

Burma 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

9. 

10. 

Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

11. 

Gujarat 

Gujarati 

Ahmedabad 

12. 

Rarnatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

13. 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

Shornur 

14. 

Mahakoshal 

(Central Provinces 
Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpur 

15. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N. W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17, 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

18. 

Sindh 

Sindhi 

Karachi 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Lucknow 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


(b) Any Provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee shall have the power to alter its headquarters from time to 
time. 

(c) The Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 
Congress Committee or Committees concerned constitute a new Province, or assign 
to a province districts from another Province as also assign an Indian State to any 
Province. 

Article F.— Qualifications 

(a) No member shall be entitled to exercise hia vote at any ^ election 
unless he has been continuously on a Congress register for six months prior to the 
date of the election, 

(b) No member even if he is qualified under clause (a) hereof shall be eligible 
for election to an office or to membership of any Congress Committee unless 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar f 

(ii) he has performed some manual labour continuously for six months immedi^ 
ately before the date of nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten counts, and in 
time to eight hours per mouth ; the forms of acceptable labour alternative to 
spinning hieing prescribed from time to time by the Working Committee in consulta- 
tion with the Provincial Congress Committees concerned and the All India Village 
Industries Association or the All India Spinners Association ; 

and provided that at the time of offering himself for such election he is not 
a member of any other parallel committee. 

(c) No person who is a member of any elected Congress Committee shall be 
member of any similar committee of a communal ^ organisation the object or pro- 
gramme of which involves political activities which are, in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress. 

Article 77.— Election of Delegates 

At the end of every Annual Session the Working Committee shall fix a date 
and time not earlier than eight months after the date of such decision when every 

37 
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Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Working Committee a certified 

list of members of its primary committees qualified to vote. . Ihe list must 

tie office of the Workirg Committee on or before the said or any other extenciea 

^ MeiS^ers included in the said list shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. , . . , . 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnisn the list 
in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working Committee shall fix the date 
by which the election of delegates must be held and the quota of delegates which 
each province is entitled to return, and call upon the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to proceed with the election of their respective quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred to in Article IV hereof 
shall be divided into rural and urban areas.* 

(f) The rural area as also every town with a population of more than 10,000 
persons in a district shall each be entitled to elect one delegate for every five hundred 
duly qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees or for such other 
number as may be fixed by the Working Committee in accordance with clause 
(h) hereof subject to the following : 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed two thousand, Out of 
the said number 511 shall be the maximum for the urban area and 1489 for the 
rural area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to return a large number of delegates than a 
proportion of one delegate to every 150,000 of the inhabitants of such province 
mcluding the States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the census cf 1921. 


Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by the urban area ,in each 
province shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total number returnable by the pro- 
vince as aforesaid. 

Proviso IL Bombay (City), shall have a maximum quota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso III. Every province shall be entitled to return a minimum of 10 dele- 
gates irrespective of the strength of its primary members. 

(g) (i) Where the rural area of ^ a district has a sufficient number of duly 
qualified members ou the rolls of its primary committees, the Provincial Congress 
Committee shall divide such area into_ suitable circles, so as to include in each circle 
not less than five hundred duly qualified members and each circle shall be entitled 
to elect a delegate. 

(li) ^ On a demand made in writing by 500 duly qualified members enrolled on 
the primary committees of one or more contiguous circles of a district, the said 
circles, where possible, shall be combined into a plural-member constituency of 
not more than five seats. 


t. possible, a town with a population of more than 10,000 persons 

shall be divided into plural-member constituencies of not less than five and not 
more than 10 seats, provided the constituency can have at least 500 duly qualified 
seat. But where the number of duly qualified members is less 
^ plural-member constituency with one 

Utio?by^‘“ngk\ianffbirv^ constituencies shall be by proportional represen- 

Working Committee may readjust the propor- 
membcrs to one delegate and prescribe a higher figure 
for any urban or rural area so that the total number of urban and rural aele- 

proportion of 1 to 3 and may not in the 
exceed the maximum prescribed for it under f (ii). 

completed its election on or before the date appoin- 
ted by the Working Committee may at the discretion of the Working Committee 
be disentiaed to be represented at the Annual Session. uommittee 


submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Gomnnttees not later than the date fixed by the Working Committee in that behalf. 
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(k) Every delegate so elected shall, on payment of a fee of Rs. 6 at the office 
01 the Jrrovinmal Congress Committee of his province, receive a certificate in aceor- 
dance witn iorm 0 hereto annexed, duly signed by one of its secretaries. No 
dele^te snail be entitled to exercise any of his functions of powers with such 


Article VIL — Election by the Delegates 

(a) On receipt by the Working Committee of the list of delegates ft shall fix a 
date on which the delegates in every province shall assemble in a meeting to 
transact the following business 

(i) To propose the candidate or candidates for the Presidentship of the Congress 
lOT the ensuing year and to record the vote of each of the delegates assembled on 
the proposals ; 

(ii) to elect from among themselves one-twelfth of their number as representatives 
of the province on the All India Congress Committee ; 

(iii) In case the number of delegates for the province exceeds 100, to elect from 
ai»ong themselves a number of members which, together with the members of the 
All India Congress Committee elected under clause (li), would amount to 100 to 
constitute the Provincial Congress Committee of the provinee. 

(b) The elections in sub-clauses (ii) and (iii) of Clause (a) shall be by pro- 
portional representation by single transferable vote. 

^ (c) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall 

issue certificate of membership of the Ail India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 


Article F’///.— Provincial Congress Committees 

(a) The delegates elected from a province under Act. VI, or where the number 
of delegates is more than 100, one hundred delegates elected under Art. VII (a) (iii) 
as the case may be, and the President and the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, pro- 
vided they are duly qualified under Articles III and V, shall form its Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

(b) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, (i) subject to the general control 
and ^ supervision of the A. I. 0. 0., be in charge of the afiairs of the Congress 
within its own province and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, which rules shall come into operation only with the previous sanction 
of the Working Committee ; 

(ii) ^ submit an annual report of the work in the province to the Working 
Committee not later than one month before the commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(iii) before the new A. I. 0. C. meets as Subjects Committee under Article IX 
(g), pay to the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates as also 
such subscription as may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population 
membership and financial capacity of the province. Delegates and members of the 
A. I. 0. 0. from provinces in default shall not be permitted to take part in any 
of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee thereof. 

(c) (i) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee shall 
be recognised by the Working Committee unles it has complied with the conditions 
laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the Working 
Committee. 

(ii) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the Constitution, the Working Committee may form one to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article JX— Annual Session 

The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during the month of February or 
March. The said session shall be held at the place decided upon at the preceeding 
session or such other place as may be determined by the Working Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of — 

(i) the President of the Congress ; 

(ii) the ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified undey 
Art. in and V ; 

(ili) the delegates elected under Article VI- 
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fc) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall make such arrangements 
for holding the Annual Session as may be deemed necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a Eecoption Committee, and may include therein persons who are not 


its members. , £ • 

(d) The Eeception Gommifctee shall collect funds for the expenses of the session, 
make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation 0i delegates 
and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of tho session. 

(e) The Eeception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other omce-boarers 

from amongst its own members. ^ ^ nr i s 

(f) (i) As soon as may be, after the receipt of the report by the _ Working 
Committee of the names of Presidents proposed by the delegates or various 
vinces and the number of votes recorded in favour of each, the Working Com- 
mittee shall announce as President-elect the name of the member obtaining the 


largest number of votes. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause, such as tho 
death or resignation of the President elected in this manner, the Working Com- 
mittee shall, not later than a fortnight after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. 

(g) The new A. I. 0. 0. shall meet as Subjects Committee^at least two days before 
the annual sesion under the presidentship of the President-elect. The out-going 
Working Committee shall submit to it the draft programme of the work for tho 
session including resolution recommended by the different Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(h) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and shall frame 
resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be alloted for 
the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by Provincial 
Congress Committees or members of the A. I. C. 0. other than those of tho 
Working Committee in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(i) At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall bs tran- 
sacted shall be as [follows ; 


(i) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in (i) and which 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be 
allowed to place before tho Congress, provided, however, that no such motion 
shall be allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the 
Subjects (Committee and has received the support of at least a third of the mem- 
bers^ then present, 

(j) The receipts and disbursements of the Eeception Committee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial Congress Committee con- 
cerned, and the statement ^ of accounts together with the auditor’s report shall be 
submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to the Working Committee, 
not later than three months after the termination of the Annual Session. 


AriicU X*— Special Session 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a 
jomt^ requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XI (e), convene a 
All India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for 
noiomg a^bpecial Session. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by two 
tiiirds majority of the members present-. Thereupon the Working Committee shall 
summon a Special Session of the Congress at such time and place as it shall 
w of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications 

^ consider necessary, provided that the delegates of 

the preceding session shall be the delegates for such Special Session. 

(Dj Ihe President of a Special Session shall be elected by the delegates. 

Article X/.— All India Congress Committee 

mlft A^® vn’mf ini A. I. 0. 0. electod 

mstitutfthe A. i! a 0. ^ Ex-Presidents referred to m the Art. IX (b) (ii) shall 

programme of work laid down bv the 

•" 

^ tl» power to frame rnleo, not inconeietent witll 

ution, for relating all matters eonneeted with the Congress. 
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(d) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the 

A. 1. o. 0. 

. (e) The A. I. 0. C. shall meet as often as required by the Working Com- 

fflittee, or on a joiofc requisition addressed to the Working Committee by not less 
than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which the 
requisition ists desire a meeting of the A. L 0. 0. At such meeting additional 
items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided due notice thereof 
lias been given to the members. 

(f) Twenty-five or one-third of the total number of members, whichever ie less, 
shall form the quorum. 

(g) The A. I. O. 0. shall hold office till the meeting of the new A. I. 0. 0. 
as Subjects Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

(h) The AJ.C.C. shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate a panel of twelve 
members to enquire into and decide all election disputes coming before it. Each 
party to the dispute shall nominate one out of this panel to represent itself, and 
the President shall appoint an umpire from the panel. 

(i) The A. 1. C. C. may from time to time affiliate to the Congress such 
organisations as it may deem necessary provided such organisations are calculated 
to further or assist the object of the Congress. 

(ii) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Es. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects 
Committee, or in any Session, 

Article Z//,~-Wor3dng Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session shall for his term of office select 
fourteen members from among the members of the A. I. C. 0. to constitute 
his Working Committee including not more than three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers of the Congress. 

(b) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the 
A. 1. 0. 0. and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting, and shall assign at 
least one clear day fot resolutions of which due notice may have been given by 
the members of the A. I. C. C. other than those of the Working Committee in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more_ inspectors to examine 
the records, papers and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
furnish all information and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power — 

(1) To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Constitu- 
tion and in all matters not otherwise provided for; 

(ii) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committees subject to 
review by the A. I. C. C. 

(iii) to take such disciplinary action as it may deem fit against a committee or 
individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

(f) The Working Committee shall pay to the Provincial Congress Committee 
convening the Annual Session one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates 
within a fort-night of its termination. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees, 

Article AT///;— Funds 

The Treasurers shall be in charge of^ the funds of the Congress and shall 
keep proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article XTF— General Secretaries 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be in charge of the office of the A. I. C. C. 
and the Working Committee. 

(b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the prroceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation with 
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the Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be published as soon as 
possible and not laterl than four mouths after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of the A. I. O. 0. and "the 
Worfajg Committee during their period of office and submit it, iwith a full account 
of the funds which may have come into their hands, to the meeting of the 
A. I. C. 0. immediately before the Annual Session. 

Article Z7— Vacancies 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A. I. 0. 0. or a Provincial Congress 
Committee shall be vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged absence from India 
and such vacanc^r shall be filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
the same matter in which the vacating member was chosen. A vacancy on the 
WoiMng Committee shall be filled by the President. 

Article XVL — Fractions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one and a half more shall be treated as one, and less than one and a half 
as zero. 

Article ZP/Z.—Language 

XU ^rlr proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
Of any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak in 
Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

x^J^® proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily bo 
conducted m the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 


Article ZF///.— Transitory Provisions 

(a) On these amendments to the Constitution coming into force the A. I. 0. 0 
shall consist of not more than 166 members appointed as stated in the Appendix. 

^ the Provincial Congress Committees which are functioning 
u^ shall, from among themselves, elect by single transferable 

vote the members of the A. 1. C. 0. mentioned in clause (a), 
ino ^ Where a Provincial Congress Committee at present consists of more than 
iW m^bers the sitting members of such committee shall elect from among them- 
selves by single transferable vote 100 members including the A. 1. 0. 0. member to 
constitute the new Provincial Congress Committee under this Constitution, 

elect its office Srere Committee reconstituted under clause (o) shall 

elections under (b) and (c) may be recorded cither at a 
meeting held for the purpose or on ballot papers sent by post. 

be held and a report thereon submitted to the 
WorfangCtommittee on or before the 15th January 1936. w tno 

1 Q- 1 F? Congress Committee shall, before the 28th of Pebruarv 
1935, submit for the approval of the Working Committee a report on the affairs If 

constitution for the same not in?on istont wS th^ 
Constitution and the rules made thereunder. unciHicnc witn luis 

appwUbyarfe'rta-Sco^^^^^ their . being 

(i) See Article VIII (o) (i). 

(j) See Article VIII (c) (ii). 

>4“^ "Ss'" »i inconsis^ 

i ^ ^ ^ Bittiatiou that may arise in the transitional 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE OONGEESS 
APPENDIX, 

The number of members of the All India Congress Committee allotted to the 
different provinces in accordance with Arts. VII and XVIH respectively of the 


Constitution. 

Maximum of dele- 

A. I. a a 

Provinces 

gates returnable 
under Art. VI (f) (ii)* 

members 

allotted 

1. Ajmer 

... 

3 

2. Andhra 

•«. 

11 

3. Assam 

... 

2 

4. Behar 

... 

16 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 

... 

23 

6. Berar 

,*« 

3 

7. Bombay (City) 

... 

3 

8. Burma 

... 

6 

9. Central Provinces (Marathi) 

... 

3 

10. Delhi 

... 

3 

11. Gujarat 

8 >* 

6 

12. Karnafcak 


7 

13. Kerala 


4 

14. Mahakoshal (0. P. — Hindustani) 

... 

6 

15. Maharashtra 


8 

16. N. W. F. Province 


2 

17. Punjab 

... 

16 

18. Sindh 


4 

19. Tamil Nadu 


12 

20, United Provinces 


22 

21. Utkal 

... 

6 

Total 

ir 


166 


INSTRUCTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For the proper working of the new Constitution and for the guidance of Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, the following rules and suggestions were made by 
the Congress Working Committee at their meeting held at Patna in December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934, 

Art TL 

The minimum number required to form a Congress organisation in any locality 
is fixed to 5 members. 

Art III , — ^Membership 

Application for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and certificate of membership in form B, all the three may preferably be in one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of further details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. C- Cs. themselves. The minimum that the constitution requires is 
that there be one form of application with the primary committee and its duplicate 
with the P. C. 0, and the certificate of membership with the member. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of mem- 
bers enrolled within a month of their enrolment, and the province should send list 
of such members to the All India Congress Committee oflice within one month of 
the receipt of these from the subordinate eommittees.t 

’’‘These figures will be announced ^ater on by the Working Committee. 

tCNote.— The Working Committee suggests to the P. 0. Cs. that if possible they 
should print on the back of the membership certificates the Karachi Congress reso- 
lution on Fundamental Eights and Duties and Economic Programme as finally 
shaped by the A. I. C. 0. at Bombay on 6th August 1931 and abridged by the 
Working Committee at Wardha on 13th June 1934.) 
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An. IT (c) 

Tlie existing assignment of the Indian States to the different provinces Is con- 
. firmed by the WorJfcing Committee. 

Art V (b) 

Every Congress Committee should keep a list of members who desire to stand 
as candidates for an office or for membership of a Congress Committee. 


Art V (b) (ii) — Forms of Manual Labour 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the easiest and^ the most suitable 
form of manual labour is spinning. It however prescribes alternative forms. 

(1) Ginning, (2) Carding, (3) Weaving, (4) Dyeing, (5) Tailoring, (6) Knitting, 
(7) Carpentry, (8) Smithy, (9) Building work, (10) Nursing, (11) Distributing m 
foot medical aid in villages, (12) Hawking khadi and the products of village industries, 
(13) Messenger’s work done on foot, (14) Scavenging, (15) Undertaking sanitary 
measures like cleaning of tanks, wells, etc. 

P. 0. Cs. will see that the manual labour prescribed is duly performed by 
insisting upon the production of a certificate in that behalf from persons or 
Congress office-bearers specially named for the purpose, or take such other steps 
as they think necessary for the due enforcement of the labour clause. 

It shall be open to members to offer their work consolidated for a period of 
six months. The P. C. Cs. may arrange to receive the labour or its product in 
such form and such instalments as they may think fit to prescribe having regard 
to local circumstances. Spinning or other form of manual labour may be 
performed either directly for any Congress organisation or any institution affiliated 
to the Congress or recognised in that behalf by the P. 0. Os. from time to time, 
e. g., local branches of A. I, S. A., the Harijan Sangh, the All India Village 
Industries Association or any other charitable, philanthropic or public institution. 

The P. C. Cs. may arrange for the receipt of the yarn with the A. I. S. A. or 
its provincial branches. A certificate given by any of these organisations should be 
deemed sufficient. The A. I. 0. C. has some arrangement with the A. I. 8. A. 
already. _ By this arrangement a person getting certificate of membership of the 
Association will be considered to have fulfilled the conditions of manual labour 
as laid down here. (The subscription for the membership of the A. I. S. A. is 
1000 yards per month of well-spun yarn of more than 10 counts). Any member 
of the Congress under Articles III, V (a), and V (b) (i) can however send to the 
head office of the ?A. I. S. A. 500 yards of the aforesaid yarn and get a certificate 
from it and be entitled to stand as a candidate for any office or committee. It must 
be understood that yarn or any other labour given is in addition to theiee of four 
annas. 

The value of 500 yards of well-spun yarn of 10 counts is half an anna. Other 
manual labour has got to be of the duration of 8 hours per month the value of 
which in no case should be less than half an anna. It may very well, and it will 
always, be more than that. 


Ariich F, VI, VII, VIII, IK and ZJ-Time Table 

To avoid any confusion in regard to dates for the enrolment of members, election 
to the del^ates, formation of P, C. Cs, election to the A. 1. C. O. and of the 
Congress President, the following Time Table was framed by the Committee. 


1. The Congress ordinarily to meet at the end of February. 

A Announcement of the election of the President 

Beceipfe in the A. I. 0. 0. office of results of the voting 
^ provinces in regard to the presidential election... 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the President . 

5. Eeeeipt of lists of delegates by the A. 1. 0. 0. office from 

the P. 0. Cs c 

6. Eeceii^ of nam^ of delegates by the P. 0. Osv 

from districts 

Election of del^to in districts 

by;,pjovmce8,tom.^' A. 1..0. Cl office 
n province ' quotas of dalega'tes 

of ahoye quotes 'by, 'fee A. 1.0. 0. office 


Slat January. 

24th January. 
17th January, 

3rd January. 

2lBt December, 
I4th December. 

I4th November. 
7th November. 
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10. Receipt by the A. 1. 0. 0. office from the P. C. 

C8. of lists of qualified Congress members 
for fixing provincial quota of delegates 

11. Receipt by the P. C. Cs of above lists from 

the Primary Committees 

12. Despatch by the Primary Committees of above liata 

13. Last date for enrolment as a Congress member 

for being qualified to vote at the elections 
referred to in this Time Table 

Art XI 

For the certificate to be issued by the Secretary of a P. C. C. to oni duly 
elected to the A. I. 0. C. see Appendix E. 

Art VIII (6) (m) 

The Working Committee decided that the provincial contributions to the A. 1. 

0. C. should remain the same as before. The Committee however allowed the 
money to be paid in two quarterly instalments if any province considered such an 
arrangement convenient. The last date for paying the first instalment is 28th 
February, 1935. 

Article XVIII (c) under Cl, (?*)— -Trandlory Previsions 

The Executive Committee of every P. 0. C. is at liberty to carry out the reduc- 
tion prescribed in clause (c) of Art. XVIII by arranging for a proportionate reduc- 
tion in each district by the vote of the existing members of the P. 0. C. representing 
that district, instead of all the members of the P. C. 0., the method of single trans- 
ferable vote being followed in this case also. 

Art XVIII (b) and (e) 

Interpreting clauses (b) and (c) of Art XVIII, the Working Committee gave its 
opinion that in the provinces the reduced quota of members to A. I. C. C. during 
the transitory period might be elected by the whole P. 0. C. as il stood at 
present, or after the reduction of the iP. 0. C. to 109 members, wherever such 
reduction was necessary. 

Art. XVIII {h) 

The transitory provision, Art. XVIII (k) contemplates the ’formation of Congress 
Executives and Committees under the new rules on or after the 1st of July 1935. 
Therefore, even when the new executives are not formed on that date, or till they are 
formed, in case of vacancies only such members will be entitled to vote as might 
have been enrolled six months earlier. Art. V (a), and only such members can 
stand as candidates as may have, fa addiiion, given 3000 yards of well-spun yarn 
of over ten counts or performed other manual labour as prescribed by th® 
Working Committee at its last meeting, Art, V (b). Any vacancy occurring before 
1st July, 1935 shall be filled In accordance with the provisions of the old 
constitution. 

Habitual Khaddar Waarer 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habitual wearsr 
wholly of hand-spun and hand- woven khaddar” la Art. V clause (b) (i), the Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel in a communication to the Berar P, 0. 0. correctly 
represented their view. 

1. “When a man wears clothes made of Khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress functions in clothes not mad© of khadi, 
he will be presumed not to be a habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wear of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to toe 
made of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that th© person is not a habitual wearer iospite 
of his protestation to the contrary.” 

28 


28th October. 

18th October. 
11th October. 

11th April 
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Proceedings oftlie Working Committee 


Patna— 5th, 6th and 7th December 1934 
Formation of the Committee 

On the termination of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Congress, Bobu 
Eajendra Prasad^ the Congress President, made an announcement on 30th October, 
1934, nominating his colleagues on the Working Committee. The following were the 
menabers so nominated : 

1. Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel 2. Dr. M. A, Amari 3. Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu 5, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 6. Syt, C, BajagopaU 
achariar 7. Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan 8, Sardar Sardul Singh Oameshar 9. 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya lO, Syt, Qangadharrao Deshpande 11, Syt Jairamdas 
Dmlatram 12, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 13. Syed Mahmud 14. J. B. Kripalani. 

The last three were nominated as the General Secretaries. Syt. J. B. Kripalani 
was to be the working General Secretary. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was nominated as 
Treasurer. The President also announced that during the enforced absence of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Syt. K. F. Nariman was to act as a member of the Committee 
and Syt, Jairamdas Doulatram as one of General Secretaries. 


Krst Meeting of the Committee 

^rking Committee was held at Patna on December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934, Babu presiding. The following members were present: 

i. Sardar Vallabhbhat Patel 2, Dr. M. A, Ansari B, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
4. Mrs. Sarojmt Naidu 5. Syt, C Rajagopalchariar 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
7. Dr, PatMhhi Sitaramayya 8. Syt, Gangadharras Deshpande 9. Syt. 
K. F Nariman lO, Dr. Syed Mahmud 11. Syt, Jairamdas Doulatram l2. Syt.J. 

bifjSd'SkSttoD **“ ”**“■ -S-ajiii, attended the miitiee 

to Bombay tom 2011. 


A statement 
1934, was placed 
There was an 
was sanctioned. 


Expenditure Sanctioned 

of the A. I. C. 0. office for October and November, 
before the meeting and passed. ^ 

excess expenditure of Bs 285 under “Travelling Expenses^^ This 

- Under the same head a further sum of Bs. 1500 was sanctinnerl 

remaining four months ending with March 1935. sanctioned 

The Committee passed the following resolutions* : 

Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 

sUi".” .rs..s"Sr%.rr 

SS“,Sl 1» • .on.tlt.tlon Sw. 

L. (i? »?<"?>* 

to the Legislative Assembly ; ^ country, at the recent general election 

arel^^seTeraffes^^ctrwrworsT'* thLe^^cnnf Committee report 

have been .mndemned by almost evSy shade of Paper and 

and nnacceptable ; ^ I“dia as reaotioaary 

feel^e''idTer?eto?^L^domtea?i^^^ anrS!nln> r « ‘o 

alien people noder a costly mnaV jg Efraueht witlf country by an 

even (he prweat constitution ; “ S" with greatM mischief and danger than 

^e,lon°*’SjSS involvf\h?\^rv well 

t ImmiliatiBg and intoterablfw ttlTnnfa-l 
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Tills Committee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the scheme of 
Government sought to be thrust upon India in the name of reform and appeals to 
me nation to support the Oangrens in every step that it may decide upon to secure 
the national objective of Puma Swaraj. 

Immediate Programme 

^congratulating the country on the faith and 'confidence It has shown in 
the leadership of the Congress by the splendid response it has given in the recent 
elections, this Committee is of opinion that all Congress organizations 
and Congressmen should now concentrate their attention for the next three 
months on 

1. enrolment of Congress members and organization of Congress Committees 
under the new constitution : 

2. collection of accurate and useful local data with a view to assist the revival 
of village industries under the All India Village Industries Association ; 

3. further education of the masses in the ideas contained in the Congress reso- 
lution on the fundamental rights and duties and the economic programme passed 
at Karachi and amplified by the All India Congress Committee at Bombay. 

Condolence 

1. This Committee records its heart-felt sorrow over the sad and sudden death 
of 8yt. B, N, Sasmal. In him the nation in general and Bengal in particular have 
lost a true patriot and a great organiser. The Committee conveys its sincere con- 
dolence to the bereaved. 

2. This Committee conveys its sincere condolence to Syt. Sarat Chandra Bose 
and Syt. Subkash Chandra Bose and other members of the family over the passing 
away of Rai Bahadur Ja?zahinafh Bose. 

Restrictions on Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose 

This Committee^ deplores the action of the iGovernment for the irritating and 
humiliating restrictions placed upon the liberty and movements of Syt, Subhash 
Chandra Bose at a time when he was affiicted with great personal loss and sorrow 
and when the state of his own delicate health should have dictated a more humane 
treatment. 

Council Members and Kbadi 

The Working Committee is of opinion that all the Congress members in 
the legislatures should be habitual wearers of khaddar in terms of Art. V (b) 
(i) of the Congress coustitution and requested them strictly to adhere to this rule. 

Communal Award 

On a reference being made by some members of the Nationalist Party in Bengal 
for a reconsideration of the communal formula of the Congress, In view of the adverse 
verdict of the Hindu electorate in Bengal expressed through the result of the recent 
Assembly elections, the Working Committee recorded the following opinion : 

“The policy of the Congress in the matter of the Communal Award is already 
recorded in a resolution passed at the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress. The fact that in some constituencies or in several constituencies in one 
province some Congress men have chosen to differ from the Congress policy on this 
matter and have been elected, does not and cannot affect the Congress policy until 
the same is reconsidered and revised by the Congress, particularly when the 
said policy has been overwhelmingly endorsed in the country at large. Until then 
all Congressmen and Congress organizations are expected to abstain from working 
against the policy of the Congress as solemnly decided”. 

Indian States 

The official Confess policy towards the Indian States was re-stated by the 
President in a public pronouncement which ran as follows : — 

“Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the Congress towards the 
Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the Calcutta session in 1928. 
No occasion has arisen since then to make any pronouncement on the Congress 
attitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must be taken as the Congress policy. 
The resolution runs as follows ; 
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“This OonereBs urges on the Ealing Princes of the Indian States to introduea 
resDODsible government based on representative institutions in the States and to 
immediately issue proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and I«nda' 
mmtal rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free Press, and 
S^rity ol person and property. This Congress further assures the people of the 
Indian^States of its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful 
struggle for the attainment of full responsible government m the States . 

“My attention has also been drawn to a circular of the Travanrere Government 
in which responsible leaders are supposed to have disapproved of Congressmen in 
Indian States forming Congress Committees. So far as I am aware, no responsible 
Congress leader has expressed such an opinion.. On the contrary there would be 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress Committees and activiticB, especially of a 
constructive nature, were prohibited. The traditional attitude of the Oonipjress has 
been, one of friendliness towards Indian States and of non-interference with tneir 
adminiitration, and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the States/' 


Assignment of Dhalbhum 

On the question of aasi^ijnment of Dhalbhum, the Committee decided that the 
present arrangement should not be disturbed. Dhalbhum, therefore, remains as 
before a part of the Congress province of Behar. 

Congress Socialists 

The resolutions of the All India Congress Socialist Conference were placed before 
the Committee. A letter from the If. P. Provincial Congress Committee enclosing 
copies of Acharya Narendra D&va^s resolution at the P. 0. 0. was also placed 
before the Committee. 


APPENDIX A 


Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme 

The Karachi Congress resolution on Fimdamental Bights and Economic Pro- 
gramme was varied as follows by the All India Congress Committee in its meeting 
hdd in Bombay on August 6, 7, and 8, 1931 

‘This Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
'‘Swaraj, as conceived by the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understood by them. In order to end 
the exploitation of the_ masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom 
of the starving millions. The Congress therefore declares that any constitution 
which may be agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the Swaraj Govern- 
ment to provide, the following. 


Fundamental Rights and Duties 

• ua' citizen of India haa^ the right of free expression of opinion, the 

right of free association and combination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms for purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

(ii) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom ©f conscience and the right freely to 
religion, subject to public order and morality, 
areai swf be of the minorities and of the different linguistic 

(iv) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
or sex. 


disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, 
0 ? c^aUiLg. honour, and in the 

‘0 road* 
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(viii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his_ dwellio^ or 
property be entered, sequestered, or confiscated, save in accordance with law, 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

(xi) The State shall provide for free and compulsory primary education. 

(xii) The State shall confer no titles. 

(xiii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(xiv) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay and settle to any 
part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade or calling, and to be 
treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in all parti of 
India. 

Labour 

2. (a) The organisation of economic life must conform to the principle of 
justice, to the end that it may secure a '^decent standard of living. 

(b) The State shall safeguard the interests 'of industrial workers and shall secure 
for them, by suitable legislation and in ocher ways, a living wage, healthy condi- 
tions of work, limited hours of labour, suitable machinery for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen, and protection against the economic 
consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment. 

3. Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom. 

L Protection of women workers, and especially, adequate provision for leav® 
during maternity period. 

5. Children of school going ago shall not be employed in mines and factories. 

6. Peasants and workers shall have the right to form unions I to protect their 
interest. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and rent shall be reformed and an 
equitable adjustment made of the burden on agricultural land, immediately giving 
relief to the smaller peasantry, by a substantial reduction of agricultural rent 
and revenue now paid by them, and in case of uneconomic holdings, exempting 
them from rent, so long as necessary, with such relief as may be just and necessary 
to holders of small estates affected by such exemption or reduction in rent, and 
to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net incomes from land above a reason- 
able minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property above a fixed 
minimum. 

9. There shall be drastic reduction of military expenditure so as to bring it down 
to at least one half of the present scale. 

10. Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall be largely reduced. No 
servant of the State, other than specially employed experts and the like, shall be 
paid above a certain fixed figure, which should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per 
month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India. 

Economic and Social Programme ^ 

12. The State shall protect indigenous cloth ; and for this purpose pursue th® 
policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and foreign yarn from, the country and adopt 
such other measures as may be found necessary. The State shall also protect 
other indigenous industries, when necessary, against foreign competition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited, except for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national interest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral resources, 
railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport. 

16. Relief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury— direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so as to organise 
a means of national defence apart from the regular military forces. 

APPENDIX B 

CoBSlructive Programme of the Congress 

The following resolution on Construetive Programme was adopted by the Work- 
ing Committ^ of the Congress which met at Wardha on June 12 and 13, 1934 : 
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In view of the removal of the ban on Congress organizations, the Working Com- 
mittee advises responsible Congress workers to expedite the reorganization of Con- 
gress Committees within their respective jurisdictions and engage Congressmen in 
the various constructive activities, particularly 

(a) production of khaddar through self-spinning and spread thereof, within the 
area of production, and such further assistance to the All-India Spinners^ Associa- 
tion as is within their power. 

(b) removal of untouchability 

(c) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and advo- 
cacy of prohibition 

(e) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries 

ig) organization and reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, 
social and hygienic aspects 

(fa) spread of useful knowledge among the adult population in the villages. 

(i) organization of industrial labour . 

(i) ana such other activities as may commend themselves to Congress workers 
and organizadons, which are not inconsistent with the Congress objective or general 
policy and which will not involve any form of civil resistance. 


NOTES 

Village Industries^ Association 

£ , accordance with the Congress resolntion in this behalf Garidhiji issued the 
loiiowing statement to the Press on December 15, 1934 announcing the formation of 
lue Uoara of Management of the Village Industries’ Association : 

* resolution in the matter contemplated the creation, of a self-acting, 

independent and non-political organisation, consisting of men and women whose 
aim in life would be identification with the villagers and promotion 
ot tlieir welfare. The following friends, having understood the implications of their 
Obligation, have consented to form the Association of which they become both 
roundation members and the first Board of Management— Sjt. Shrikrishandas Jajoo, 
rresident and Treasurer ; Mr, J. 0. Kumarappa, Organiser and Secretary ; Shrimati 
G^il^n^ptain : pr, Khan Saheb, Sri Shoorji Vallabhdas, Dr, Prafulla Chandra 
Gnosh, Shn Laxmidas Purshottam and Shri Shankerlal Banker, They will have 
pow to add to their number. 

The fonction of the Board will be to define the programme of village reconstruc- 
tion work from time to time, to co-ordinate the policy followed in the diiferent 
centres, to collect, collate and circulate the information gathered from workers or 
agents as to the actual condition of existing village industries, both those that may 
ne nourishing or those that may be perishing, also as to the economic, moral and 
pnysical condition of villagers, to carry on research work with the help of specialists 
MU experts and to discover and create a market for the surplus village 
manufactures. The Board will collect such funds as may be required for the duo 
aisenarp of its functions. As the secret of the success of the policy of this 
Association will be in making the villagers self-reliant and self-supporting, its 
programme must not be costly. The idea is, therefore, to work with as little outlay 
as possibla 

It follow^ therefore, that decentralisation must be the key note of the Board’s 
policy and the area will be divided into as many areas as there may be workers or 
s^nts who wilt work, organise and be responsible to the Board for the carrying out 
programme in their respective areas, 

agents will be selected from those who, consistently with their 
^^eir livelihood, will give their whole time to the work of 
possible the agents will be honorary. They will collect 
. necessary for the organisation of their areas. It may be that 
nnpaipagents. It will be satisfied as a start even if a 
and demonstrated to be economically and 
ae list® of ^ents will be published from time to time. 

"^2^^ without the help of experts. And 
WPol be to give thar whole time and thonght to the work 
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of the Association I sent requests to several friends if they would allow their names 
to appear on the Board of Advisers. 

XT friends have kindly consented to be on it— Dr. Eabindra 

Nath Tagore, Sir J. O Bose, Sir P. C. Roy. Sir 0. V. Raman, Mr. V. Ramdas 
. Jamal Mohamed Saheb, Seth Ghanshyamdas Birla, Sir Purhottamdas 
if ^ A A ^ochkanawala, Prof. Sam Higginbotham, Dr. Jivarai .Mehta, Dr. 

M. A. Ansri, Major General Sir Robert Macarrison, Dr. Rajab Alii V. Patel, Dr. 
fo. bubba Rao, Dr. B. G. Roy, & Dr. Purushottana Patel. Wardha * has been 
cnosen as the headquarters because of its being centrally situated, being a junction 
station and being rather a glorified village than a city. *#t 7 i * ' 

Althongh I have several names before me of friends who have undertaken to 
act as agents to the Association I would request these correspondents as well as 
to offer their names to the Organiser and Secretary, Shri J. 0. Humarappa, 
Wardha. I have transferred to him all the names and papers received by me’^ 

Constitution of 
The All India Village Industries’ Association 

The ABsociation contemplated by the resolution and regarding village industries 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 27th October. 1934 
^ Bombay and known as the All India Village Industries^ Association^ L e. Akhil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Sangha, is hereby formed. sxi: ^ / 

object of the Association shall be the village reorganisation and reconstruc- 
tion including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and 
the moral and physical advancement, and for the fulfilment of its object the Asso- 
ciation shall raise funds to carry on research work, publish Literature, organise pro- 
paganda, establish agencies, devise measures for the improvement of village tools 
and do everything that may be necessary for the furtherance of its object. 

The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji. 

Association shall consist of (a) board of management (b) members (c) agents 
p) honorary workers (e) paid whole-time workers and (f) associates and shall also 
have a board of advisers. 

Membership 

Any person who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed and is recommended 
by a member or any one of the duly authorised agents of the Association and 
whose admission is approved by the board of management shall be a member. 

Any person who sympathises -with the object of the Association, and pays an 
annual subscription of not less than Rs. 100 shall be an associate and any person 
who pays a lump sum of Rs. 1,000 may be enrolled as life associate. 

Advisers shall be those who consistently with their pre-ocupations agree to give 
the free benefit of their special knowledge to the Association whenever they are 
consulted. 

Board of Management 

The following foundation members shall be the first board .of management to 
hold office for three years : Shri Shrikrishnadas Jajoo, J. 0. Kumarappa, Shri GoaM 
Beo, M. S. Captain, Dr. Kban Saheb, Shoorji Vallabdas, Dr. ProMIa Cffiandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxmidas Parshottam Ashar and Shankarlal Banket. Thereafter the 
members shall elect the Board of Management to hold office for a period of three 
years. 

The Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion to hold funds aud properties for it and shall have power to add to their num- 
ber from among duly enrolled members provided that the total strength does not 
exceed twenty. 

The Board of Management shall maintain proper books of accounts which shall 
be duly audited and which shall be open to public inspecrion. 

Board’s Power 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the carrying 
ofit of the objects of the Association. ® 

With the exception of the objects clause, it will be open to the Board of Mana- 

f ement to alter or amend or annul to this constitution by the consent of three-^ 
ourths of the then existing members of the Board of Management, 
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Tlie board of management shall have power to appoint trustees and to hold funds 
and properties on behalf of the Association, 

The Pledge 

Having read the constitution and rules of the All-India Village Industries’ Asso- 
ciation I offer to be a member thereof, and God helping, promise to devote the best 
part of my energy and talents to the furtherance of its object, which is the all- 
round welfare of the villages of India. 

So long as I remain a member of the Association, I shall not take part in any 
campaign of civil disobedience. 

In the discharge of my duties I shall seek the assistance and co-operation of 
all those who may be willing to give them irrespective of differences In politics. 

To the best of my ability I shall strive to live up to the ideals of the Associa- 
tion and prefer the use of village manufactures to any other. 

In the prosecution of my obligations to the villagers, I shall recognise no dis- 
tinction between man and man. 


Assembly Elections 

The Congress achieved a phenomenal success at the recent Assembly elections. 
It has captured all seats in Madras, Orissa, U. P., and C. P., which were open to 
the general electorates.^ In many constituencies the Congress candidates won their 
seats by enormous majorities, and in some cases the majority was so great that 
their opponents had to forfeit even their securities. 

The Congress lost 2 seats in the Punjab and B seats in Bengal, one seat in 
Ajmer and one seat in Bombay. Out of these seven, four were lost to Congressmen 
of the Nationalist Party who must be included among Congress members inasmuch 
pledged to vote with the Congress in all matters except the question of 
the Communal Award, The Congress has also captured some of the Muslim 
seats. 

The Buepesa of the Congress at the polla proved beyond doubt that it was the 
only organisation In India which represented the people at large and that the 
Strength and efficacy of its organisation remained unimpaired Inspifee of the terrible 
repression during the C. D. movement. 

Tim names of successful OpngresB candidates together with the names of consti- 
tuencies from which they have been returned are given below. The list also 
Ssembly^^ J^ames of other elected members who will support; the Congress in the 

Names of Congress Candidates Returned to the Assembly 

Assam-1. Mr. N. BAEDOLOI-Upper Assam* 2. Mr. B. IC. DAS-Sylhet. 

BHOME-Dacca-Mymeni.ii.gh. 4. Mr. Abdue 

BiW— 6. Mr. Dip Naeain Sinbu.— Bhagalpur — Pnrnea (Unonposed) 6 Mr 

7. Mr. ANrGEAJHANARAiN WHA-Patna- 
^ahabad, 8. Mr. SATTA^EAiir Sinha — Darbhanga-Saran, fl. Mr Bbpin Bihar 

K’k “•“'•a- m 

Sh^das DAQA-O.P. Landholders (Unoppo^X ^ 

Bdiii— 20. Mr. Asaf Ali. ' 

MurauEAHGA MuDALUE-Chingieput S ‘Areot ft 

Mr Awawtahavatstji ^ ^umaraswami Eaja— M adura- 
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U. P.— 36. Dr. Bhagwan DAs—Seven cities (Unopposed). 37. Saedae Jogenbea 
S mGH— Fyzabad. 38. Chaebhuby Eaghubie Kaeain SiNGH—Meerafc (Unopposed), 
39. Mr. Mohanlal SAXENA-Lucknow. 40. Mr. Sei Peakasa— A llahabad Jhaosi. 
41. Mr. Sei Kishen Dutt Paliwal— Agra. 42. Munshi Iswae SAEAK—Benares 

Gorakhpur (Unopposed). 43. Pt. Govind Baleabh Pant Eohiikhund— Kumaon 

(Unopposed); 44. Mr. T, K. Sheewani— A gra Muslim constituency. 

Congress Nationalists — Bengal— I. Mr. SaeAT ChaNDEA Bose— Calcutta (Un- 
^posed). 2. Mr. P, N. Baneejee— Calcutta Suburbs. 3. Mr, Akhil Chanbea 
Dutt— Ohittagong-Eajshahi. 4. Mr. Lakshmixanta Moitea— Presidency. 

Berar— 5. Mr, M. S. Aney. 

Punjab— 6. Pt. Faqie Chand— J ullunder. 

Sind— 7. Mr. Lalchand Navaleai. 

Muslim Unity Board— 1. Mr. Mohammad Ahmed KAzm— Meerut. 2. Maulana 
Shauxat ali— Seven cities. 3. Mr. Azhae Ali— Fyzabad. 4. Syed Muetaza 
DAHEB— South Madras. 5. Hazi Abdul Sattae Saheb— -West Coast, Madras. 
0 . Mr. Umeah Shah — North Madras. 7. Mr. Gauba [Ahrar Party]— Punjab. 

Sikh— 1. Saedae Manual SiNGH-East Punjab. 2, Saedae Sant Singh— 
West Punjab. 

Congress 44 ; Congress Nationalists 7 ; Muslim Unity Board.... ..6 ; Ahrar 

Farty 1 ; Sikhs.... .....2 Total 60. 

Gandhiji’s Proposed Visit to the Frontier 

Gandhiji had been desiring for some time to visit the Frontier to see for himself 
how far the Khudai Khidmatgars (the Eed Shirt organisation) had imbibed under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan the spirit of non-violence. He had also 
conceived the idea of trying to serve them by helping them to organise their village 
industries. As usual not desiring to embarrass the Government, Gandhiji addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy informing him of the contemplated visit. The correspon- 
dence that ensued has been released by Gandhiji for publication. 

In a statement to the Press Gandhiji wanted the public against thinking that 
the correspondence was closed or that he was waiting for the first opportunity to 
court arrest by proceeding to the Frontier in the teeth of the Viceroy’s order to the 
contrary. He said, “I have no desire to offer civil disobedience at the present moment. 
My object is, as a humble servant of God, to meet those on the Frontier who call 
themselves servants of God and to know them. The urge has become all the greater 
now that their brave leader is under arrest. But my immediate object cannot be 
served by a defiance of authority. Therefore, I propose to try all possible consti- 
tutional means to obtain the necessary permission. If suspicion of my motive is 
the cause of the refusal I shall try to disarm the suspicion. My endeavour is to 
avoid every occasion for civil disobedience of authority in so far as it is humanly 
possible. I would therefore ask the public in general and the friends of the Fron- 
tier in particular to hold themselves in patience. They will know in proper time 
what is to happen finally.” 

The following is the correspondence 

Gandhiji’s letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated, Wardha* 
November 15. 1934 : 

Dear Friend, 

His Excellency has probably seen the pnblic statement I have made of my 
intention to visit the Frontier Province as soon as possible consistently with my 
pre-occupations. I am likely to be free after, the middle of December. My object 
m wishing to visit the Frontier Province is to be with its people, to know them 
at first hand and to understand how far the teaching of non-violence by Kkan 
Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan has permeated his followers. It is also my intention to 
help them in the development of their village industries. X need hardly^ say that 
I have no desire whatever to inculcate among the Frontier people the spirit of dis- 
obedience (civil or otherwise) of authority. ^ . . 

Though I know that there is no legal bar against my entering the Frontier 
Province, I have no desire to do anything that may bring me in conflict with the 
Government. It is my earnest effort to avoid such conflict in so far as it is 
humanly possible. 

Will you kindly ascertain His Excellency’s wishes in the matter and let me 
know them ? 

89 
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Tlie Private Secretary's reply dated^ New Delhi, November 25 t 
Dear Mr. Gandhij 

I am desired to communicate to you His Excellency's wishes in regard to your 
proposed visit to the Frontier Province. His Excellency is glad that you have 
consulted him in this matter and notes that you have no desire to do anything 
that may bring you into conflict with the Government. He has discussed the ques- 
tion with the Government of the Horth-West Frontier Province and with his 
Council and regrets that he and they are unanimously of opinion that it is 
not desirable for you to pay a visit to the Frontier Province at the present time. 
He trusts that you will act in accordancs with his wishes. 

Gandhiji^s Utter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated, Wardha, 
November 28, 

Dear Mr. MieviUe, 

I must thank you for your pr 9 i]Qpt reply to my letter of the 16th instant. But 
1 cannot help^ saying that the decision come to in regard to my contemplated visit 
to the Frontier Province is painful and places me in a very awkward position. In 
that sense perhaps the decision may be regarded as unfortunate. 

The only ray of hope I see in your letter is that the undesirability of my visit 
refers to the present time”. Could you please give me a definition of the expres- 
sion? Could you please tell me, if my enquiry is not inappropriate, why it is 
considered undesirable for me to visit the Frontier ? 

Whilst it is my ^ earnest desire to abide by His Excellency’s wishes I may be 
pardoned for repeating what I have said in my letter of the 15th instant— that I 
coiHd do so in so far as it was humanly possible. This is a point which your 
letter under reply seems to have overlooked. ^ ^ 

The Private Secretary to the ViceroyU reply, dated, New Delhi, December 2 r 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 28th November. 

In reply I am desired by His Excellency to say that the expression ‘‘at the 
implies that His Excellency’s decision will hold good till he is satisfied 
conditions are such as to render a visit unobjectionable. His Excellencv’s 
Sn“MndiaonL®^ after a fall consideration of the events of recent years and 

Oai^hi^s tel^ram to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated Wardha 
Deramber 7 : ‘’^dst I am prayerfully considering my duty regardtag the oontem- 
ttnnMnS^ln th Frontier semng that garbled reports of our cocrespondenee have 
GanSr objection I would like to publish 

Secretary’s reply, dated, New Delhi, December 10 : Your telegram 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Satyapai 
«« Abdul Gaffar Khan, member of the Working Committee, and Dr. Satvaml 
Working Committee and President of the Punjab Promciai 

B^tion 1^4 1. O. Khan Saheb was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imorisonment 

« aecordiaee Witt the present poUev of the jmplisoa. 



The lodiae Naliaoal Congress 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar — Bombay — 26th to 28th October 1934 

Opening Day’® Proceedings 

“A golden sun Iiad jusfe disappeared under the waveless sea ; late moon was still 
under the eastern horizon ; the stars were twinkling from a darkening sky ; when 
inside a circle of biaziag lights India’s annual festival of freedom began to-day on 
the huge grounds specially laid out on Worli sea face-— thus describes the 
Z7. P. Special Service the 48th session of the Indian National Congress which met 
at Bombay on the 26t!i October, 1934. The gorgeously proportioned partitions were 
packed to overcrowding by enthusiastic delegates and visitors who had come from 
the far off corners of Hindusthan. The pandal was a model of generous planning 
and elegant decoration. The President’s *Shamiaaa’ in the middle of the dais, on 
which the hosts of the Congress were seated, and the octagonal rostrum situated in 
the middle of the pandal were brightly coloured and brilliantly lighted. They 
were perfect pieces of delicate architecture. Three gates opened into the pandal 
and through all of them the participants of this great concourse poured in even 
an hour before the proceedings were to commence. Smart volunteers in khaki, 
and sweet Desh Sevikas in orange stood at the gates and all along the roads and 
regulated admission and accommodation. The rushing torrent of humanity which 
poured through every gate soon found its pool and settled quietly down. The 
flood lights mounted on the gates threw their blinding beams right to the centre 
of the pandal. The powerful lights on the gateways inside the pandal added to 
the illumination and all darkness vanished inside the enclosure. 

Shortly before seven, the playing of music in the President’s camp announced 
the commencement of the Presidential procession. The whole gathering turned east 
and all eyes were fixed on Deshbandhu gate. A few minutes later, the procession 
emerged out of the blazing arch. Floodlights concentrated their beams and the 
procession moved in a stream of light. Volunteers in uniform marched first, playing 
bagpipes and beating drums. Desh Sevikas came behind. They were followed by 
the leaders who were marching slowly, two abrest. Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Mahatmaji, Sardar Patel, Abdul Saffar Khan, Dr. B. C. Roy, Maulana 
Azad, Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Sardul Singh and other leaders marched ahead. 
Bahu Bajendra Prasad escorted by Mr. K. F. Nariman, with a simple garland 
round his neck marched to the centre of the procession. Other leaders brought up 
the rear. 

Coming to the centre of the pandal, the procession turned to the right to 
proceed to the shamiana. A bevy of Desh Sevikas furnished a guard of honour and 
the procession marched under an arch of upraised lathi. Reaching the Shamiana 
the President and other leaders seated themselves in their respective places. The 
proceedings commenced. 

Session Begins 

Eager necks craned, eager eyes scanned and eager ears listened to catch the 
start of the proceedings. The tuning of the ‘tamburag’ on the rostrum, broadcast 
by the loud speakers, riveted attention on the rostrum. A second later, the songs 
of salutation began. A soft wind, as the sweet strains floated down and, spreading 
to the farthest ends, turned the heart strings of the hearers to the sterner song of 
freedom that was coming from the President Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

Me. Naebian’s Addeess 

Welcome songs over, Mr. Nariman mounted the rostrum and delivered his 
welcome address. The night was calm, the air was still and the loud speakers 
worked perfectly. Both Mr. Nariman and Rajendra Babu were heard with rapt 
attention. Mr. Nariman’s address was frequently cheered. When he paid a tribute 
to Rajendra Babu, when he referred to Pandit Jawaharlal. when he appealed to 
Paadit Malaviyaji to accept tho Congress verdict gn the Communal Award, when 
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he referred fo Gaodliiji as the guiding star of the Congress, _ Mr. Nariman 
was lustily cheered. After the f nish of the welcome address,, Eajen Babu was 
formally iostalled as President and decorated with the badge of oftice. oj. Jairamdas 
Doulatiam next read the messages of good-wili and sympathy. 

The Leadees 

Prominent among those noticed on the dais were Maliatrnajif 8g,rdar Vallahk^ 
hhai Patel, Khan Abdul 0-affar Khan, Maulana Abitl Kalam Azad^ Dr. Ansarij 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Malaviya, Dr, Syed Mahmud, 8j. Eajagopalachari, 
Dr. B. 0. Boy, xMr, Tusar Kanti Qkose, Editor. ^'Amritabazar Patrika”, Mr. S. A, 
Brelzi, Editor, “Bombay Chronicle’’, Mr. C. B. Srinivasan, Editor ‘‘Swadeshmitram. 
Mr. Eamananda Chattarjee, “Editor, Modern Eeview”, Sardul Singh Oaveeshar, 
Mr. M. Aney, Dr. Ghoitram Gidwani, Swami Govindanand, Messrs. Prakasham, 
Bhulahhai Desai, K. F. Nariman, T. 0. Gosioami, J. 0. Gupta, Nagindas- 
Master, Swami Anand, Pattabi Sitaramiah, Acharya Kripalani, Messrs. Puruso- 
ttam Tricamdas, Amritlal Sheth, Editor, Janmabhoomi, Satyendra Nath Mamm- 
dar, Editor, “Anandabazar Patrika”, Babu Sriprakash, Pa^idit ^ovindkant Malaviya, 
Pandit Radhakant Malaviya, Pandit Govindvallav Pant, Seth Govindas, Babu 
Mathuraprasad, Babu Dipnarain Singh, Mr. Nageswar Bao Pantulu. 


Presidential Address 

The President, on arising to speak, was greeted with tremendous cheers. Copies 
of the Presidential address, printed in Hindi, English, and Urdu were distributed 
among delegates and visitors. The President himself delivered a speech in Hindi, 
referring to selected portions of his printed speech. The President’s reference to the 
absence of Pandit Jawaharlal and Sj. Subhas Bose was greeted with appreciative 
cheers. As the President concluded his speech, some delegates brought to the notice 
of the President the plight of Ajmer delegates, lying at the northern gate, 
offering Satyagraha. The President made a statement saying that his offer of 
enquiry into their grievances was refused and they had continued Satyagraha 
obstinately. He coiild not reverse the decision of his predecessor. 


Mr. Nariman^s Welcome Speech 

Following is the full text of the speech delivered by Mr. K. F. Nariman, Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates to the 48fch session of 
the Indian National Congress 

“Brother and Sister Delegates and Friends, 

“On behalf of the Reception Committee of the 48th session of the Indian Nation- 
al Congresss and on behalf of the citizens of Bombay I offer you a most cordial 
and hearty welcome to this commercial capital of India and this centre of Congress 
politics. Nearly 16 years have passed since Bombay had the honour of holding a 
special session of the Indian National Congress and all these years have been years 
of strenuous activity and steady advance in the field of politics. It is, indleed, a 
noteworthy coincidence that when the Congress met in 1918 it was to discuss and 
TCcord the Nation’s verdict on the scheme of constitutional Eeforms which the 
British Cabinet were anxious to introduce into India. Only the previous year, the 
historic pledge about self-government had been given and Mr. Montagu ' had come 
to^ India on a special Deputation. On the basis of the Eeport that he sub- 
mitted a Bill was drawn up embodying recommendations intending to give Indians 
a larger share in their own Government. The representatives of the nation who had 
MsenapM then rejected the reforms as disappointing, inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Despite the opposition of the nation, the Eeforms Bill was passed but it had failed 
to bring peace in India which British statesmen had fondly hoped for. The Act 
that was then passed contained a provision that more reforms would be granted 
after a lapse of ten years and in accordance with that provision, an unending pro- 
vision of commissions and committees have been coming to this country and 

recommendatioaa. As if to supplement them there were three 
under the name of Round Table Conference and as a 
combined labour of all these conclaves of statesmen and diplomats there 
a new^scheme of reforms which is to-day on the legislative anvil. The 
aam for the ration to stand-up as ohe man and reiwt eve” 
to forge factor hnto to hfod India to the chatiot wheels 
^ A«i that the delegates of the 
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nation are to-day assembled to re-iterate their determination to be free, to reYiew 
their aliegiance to the ideal of ‘‘Parna Swaraj”. 

PaiNOE AMOTiTG WOEKEES 

“It is another noteworthy coincident that three Bombay sessions of the Congress 
should have been presided over by three illustrious sons of Bihar. Lord Sinha pre- 
sided over the 1915 session and Syed Hussain Imam guided the deliberations of the 
special session in 1918. To-day we have the good fortune of meeting under the 
presidentship of Babu Bajendra Prasad, the foremost leader of Bihar — a peasant in 
his garments but a prince among public workers. The unanimous vote by which he 
has been elected to guide the destinies of the nation during the coming year is a 
testimony to the esteem and affection in which his countrymen from one end to the 
another hold him. In his own province the name of Bajendra Babu is a name to 
conjure with. The call of national leadership has come to him in the midst of a 
trying time. His own family has suffered shocking bereavements. And he himself 
is the victim of a nerve-racking illness which with every little exertion becomes 
malignant. If in the midsts of these ordeals he has cheerfully responded to the 
nation’s call and taken his place of responsibility it is only an indication of his 
unbending devotion to duty and his utter readiness to shoulder every burden in the 
cause of India’s freedom. 


The Illustrious Dead 

“As we meet to-day, it is but natural that we should miss the sagacious counsel 
of some of our trusted leaders and dear colleagues. Sj. Vithaibhai Patel, who on 
the last occasion acted as the Chairman of the Beeeption Committee is with us no 
more. Broken by disease but with his faith in India’s freedom bright and steady, 
he went to a foreign land where he had hoped to recoup his health and to come 
back to take his due and proper share in the struggle for freedom with redoubled 
vigour ; but death snatched him away even before his dream could be realised and 
he expired in Switzerland with a last exhortation to his countrymen not to relax 
the fight for liberty. In the 25 years of his public life Sj. Vithaibhai Patel proved 
himself the most doughty champion of India’s emancipation and in parliamentary 
warfare he proved to be a master tactician without a peer. 

“Another great figure has passed away in Deshapriya Sen-Gupta on whom had 
fallen the mantle of Chittaranjan Das. Bengal will sorely miss leadership and the 
nation his sterling services. ^ 

“In Madras death has prematurely claimed Sj. A Bangaswami Iyengar, an ex- 
General Secretary of the Congress and later on of the old Swaraj Party. Ever 
since the decline of the Civil Disobedience campaign, Mr. Iyengar haa busied 
himself with the revival of parliamentary warfare and it is a matter for great regret 
that the Parliamentary Board has been deprived even at the outset of his valuable 
guidance. 

“Dr. Annie Besant haa also passed away without witnessing the realisation o 
her heart’s desire to see India free. 

“A cruel fate has, indeed, deprived India of the services of these leaders but 
they have left behind them a record of devotion and service which must inspire 
us to further and greater efforts. 

Bombay’s Conteibutiom 

“In 1918 when the Congress met in this city, Bombay was the centre of the 
moderate school of politics. The objective of the Congress was the attainment of 
“Self-Government within the British Empire” by all constitutional means. During 
the years which had led to that session, the spirit of liberalism was the dominating 
force in Indian politics. Sir Phiroze Shah Mehta and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
were the giants of those days. And the weapon in their armoury ranged from 
“humble petitions” to “great disapprovals’, and emphatic protests. The Indian 
politics have far advanced from that stage. The object is no longer the attainment 
of self-government within the British empire. It is the achievement of “Puma 
Swaraj.” The means are no longer memorials or petitions, but peaceful and legiti- 
mate direct action. And in working this change it has been Bombay’s privilege 
that she has always been in vanguard. Shortly after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Beforms, Gandhiji entered the political arena with his matchless weapon of Satya- 
graha. At the Hagpur Congress he pleaded for his adoption as a means for 
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India’s emancipation but before it could be given a trial it was withdrawn in 1922 . 
For efeht years from that day, the Nation was fitting itself for the struggle and 
when tlbe ultimatum given at Calcutta expired on 31et December, 1929 , the Con- 
cress unfurled the banner of Independence and called upon the Nation to assert 
and win her freedom by the adoption of Satyagraha, Bat on account of the success 
with which she organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales and the generous 
enthusiasm with which she contributed over 60 lakhs to the Tilak Swaraj Pund, 
Bombay took over the leadership of the Congress struggle in 1920. When Satya- 
graha was adopted as the means for implementing the Lahore resolution, Bombay 
set shout evolving new tactics and to her belongs the proud distinction of having 
fashioned a technique under which the forces of nationalism were unable to score 
their most spectacular victories. The organisation of mammoth processions on a 
scale and with numbers hitherto unknown was the first step m mobilising public 
opinion in the cause of the struggle for freedom. These perfectly peaceful and 
orderly demonstrations were often illegal and always defiant and gave the first 
assurances to the mass mind that against alert and active public opinion the forces 
of constituted authority were helpless. From mere processions and demonstrations 
the raids and the marches were the next step. The quiet assertion of popular 
strength developed into non-violent offensive where it quickly developed into a test 
between the capacity of the police to inflict physical injury and the capacity of tho 
Congress volunteers to bear it. And at hundreds of places in this city, during 
those fateful months, did the non-violent soldiers of freedom score over the servants 
of Law and Order. The initial successes that attended these efforts galvanised tho 
city and the planning of mass offensives thereafter became easier from the equating 
of the Sholapur Bay procession to the Zenda Vandum on tho Azad Maidan 
and from the dignified defiance of Police orders at Bori Bunder to the 
dashing raids on the Wadala Salt pans it was a normal transition. 

Week after week the forces of authority got more and more dispirited 

and demoralised and the Congress was winning all along the lines. While proces- 
sions and raids implicated the more spectacular defeats on the forces of Government 
it was the organisation of boycott and the intensification of picketting that kept up 
a steady and crushing pressure over them. The cheerfulness with which many mer-^ 
dbants came forth to sacrifice their immediate interests, the generous enthusiasm with 
which others came to help the bravery with which Congress volunteers discharged their 
duty often at grave personal risks— all these made boycott effective and elevated picketting 
into a major front. Government’s remedy was always to resort to brute force and every 
exhibition of brute force meant an additional triumph to the Congress and fresh 
accession of public strength. The rapidity with which Ambulance Association sprang 
up and the spontaneity with which the Congress Hospital and other relief agencies 
were organised, were unmistakable testimonies as to on which side the nation 
was ranging itself. Hundreds of persons were injured in every clash with the 
Police but still thousands were anxious to participate in every demonstration. 
And on all these occasions when the obscure Congress volunteer was called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice, to lay down his life calmly and unresistingly as a 
sacred offering in a sacred cause, Bombay with her hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children— Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Patsies and Jews, felt 
moved and acted like a single being. She prided herself in the purity of her strug- 
gle ; she gloried in the martyr’s strength and sacrifice. Such were the days when 
Harjivan Lalji fell with the Flag at Bori Bunder, Babu Genu was crushed by the 
wheels of a foreign cloth lorry in Kalvadevi and Kale Bhanker sank under a Police 
lathi on Queen’s Boad. Bombay shed a mother’s tear over them and the other 
known volunteers but she swelled with pride to know it was her sons who 
dying so that India might be free. 


un- 

were 


CoNGEEss Was Cabinet 

The triumphs of that struggle were made possible only because of the clarity of 
pn^se, nnily of control and generosity of support. tFnited aggressive and eflTective 
action against the Bureaucracy was the single purpose for which all activity was 
(^ominated. Unity of control and direction was secured through the emergence of 
fee Congress War Cabinet or ^ the Steel-Frame, It was a body of workers 
by no other ties save of those of a common determination, 
»wey. and a comniap purpose. A sciehtifi-G departmentalisation of the 
mr aemV(i«^ a happy teiam spirit into them and the ioys of 

coipaiwf %e of j^sk' brought them closer every day 
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and buiit up a tradition of loyalty, comradeship and service hardly paralleled 
anywhere else. Another factor which contributed to Bombay's success was the 
enthusiasm with which the City's womanhood threw itself into the struggle. Imme- 
diately following the declaration of the war, organisation sprang up under the 
inspiration of spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal of the 
Congress. They were dravrn from all classes but all united for one purpose. In 
processions in demonstrations, in raids, -in picketting— on every front they formed 
an integral part and each triumph was made possible only by their extraordinary 
sense of discipline, display of courage and deep-rooted feelings of patriotism. The 
organisation of Yanar Sena was anther special feature of 1930 struggle. It made an 
instantaneous appeal to the imagination and succeeded in harnessing juvenile 
enthusiasm to national cause. The cheery youngsters shouting National Slogans 
were effective examples to older men. And the courages with which they invited 
and withstood Police charges during their rally was of a type that a battalion of 
veterans might envy. 

Publicity Method 

While the courage and devotion of the Congress workers enabled Bombay to 
gain these victories, it was due to her publicity methods that all concentration 
was possible and effective massing of popular strength. With the application of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act the nationalist Press ceased to be a useful 
medium and all Congress announcements had to depend upon the Bataki, the Bhoy 
patrika and the bulletins. The daily publication of the Congress bulletin was a 
daily assertion of the Congress strength. The bulletin was means to 
be a record of activities and a medium of announcements. But 
immediately on its appearance it became an issue in the fight and frantic attempts 
were made by the Government to throttle the Bulletin. But the bulletin continued 
to be published uninterruptedly and proved to be the most successful defiance of 
the Press Act and host of other penal laws designed to stifie the voice of freedom. 

Another and a more sensational triumph was achieved when Congress announce- 
ments were put on the radio and broadcast. 

The 1930 struggle ended in the Qandhi-Irwin Pact. It brought in a truce that 
was to establish peace. But the peace did not come. In its stead came the second 
struggle. The Civil Service, which was vanquished iu 1930, was hatching vengeance. 

The Second Bound 

The whole of the year was spent by Government in planning for a new struggle. 
They had learnt many lessons in 1930 and made every diligent provision against a 
similar event. They forged new weapons ?and prepared even ambushes. But the 
main body of the Congress only hoped for peace. And when after the Bound 
Table Conference the nation found itself trapped it was taken unawares. By 
clapping up Abdul Gaffar Khan and his Bed Shirts in the Frontier and Pandit 
Jawharlal in the IT. P., the Bureaucracy threw down a challenge which the Working 
Committee could have ignored only at the peril of its honour. The Working Com- 
mittee stood true and picked up the gauntlet. Government by virtue of its secret 
preparations and its unashamed and unscrupulous methods succeeded in taking the 
Congress by surprise. Ordinances poured out of Simla like lava out of a living 
volcano and Congress organisations were submerged under them. The Congress 
struggled and Congressmen fought for two years and more. The issue was in the 
balance for the first six months. But later the terrorism of the Government and 
the treachery of non-Congressmen told. Congress forces had grown weary and the 
issues of the struggle— the uo-tax campaign in U. P. and the Frontier Ordinpees— 
had gone into the background. And later steadiness was lost in that direction 
with the result that the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggre- 
ssive. The Beforms which were kept dangling in the background as a constructive 
alternative to repression began steadily to vanish. As the’ sun of Satyagraha went 
down the light disappeared from the face of the Beforms and to-day they are a dark 
md inert mass. After 12 montbs of struggle, the Bureaucracy succeed^ in » taMng 
the initiative out of the hands of the Congress and the Civil Disobedience^ Cam- 
paign was reduced into sporadic attempts at defiance of authority by individual 
Congressmen. 

Disobedience Suspended 

The Campaign went on for another six months when taking advantage of 
Uahathiap's feeedom, a Conference was held of workers and leaders at Poona ia 
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July, 1933 to review the progress of the struggle and to chalk: out a new pro- 
gramme. As a resnlfc of that Conference the Congress suspended mass civil dis* 
obedience and restricted the campaign to select individuals. The Nation showed 
unmistakable sense of weariness and there was no proper response to the Poona 
decision. Meanwhile, a section of Congressmen had revived talks of Council-entry 
and their suggestions had gathered so much support (that in April 1934, Gandhip 
came forward with a generous pledge to support that policy and the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was formed. Immediately after, Gandhiji announced his 
decision to suspend even the campaign for individual Civil Disobedience and thus 
made it necessary for Government to lift the ban on Congress organisations. The 
Congress regained its right to live and function not as a result of its victory in 
the struggle but through the sufferance of its opponents. It was restored to free- 
dom but not to that freedom to pursue its own ideals or its own methods. It can 
hereafter act only constitutionally or it must face another attempt of suppression. 
It is only natural that under the circumstances the A. I 0. C. which met at Patna 
decided that the session of the Indian National Congress should be held to review 
the position and to take new decisions, Bombay was anxious that she should be 
given the privilege of holding the session and the invitation was accepted. 


Graceless Acts of Grace 

It is nothing surprising that wherever Government professes to act as a matter 
of grace they should often act gracelessly. The organisations which were suppressed 
at the inauguration of Civil Disobedience campaign have not been all restored to 
freedom and it is further a matter for deep regret that many of our valued 
co-workers and colleagues are to-day prevented from coming and participatinfr in 
this gat^ring by the reason of the various restrictive orders Under Emerffenev as 
well as Foreigner s Acts against them not having been withdrawn. That several 
active Congress workers should have their liberty of action so rigorously curtailed 
is a strong exposure of Governments plea that these restrictions were only means 
against subversive activities. Governments instructions are to utilise every^ reason- 
ableoppoituni^ to curb the freedom movement in India. And the continuance 
of the ban on Eed Shirts and the Hindustani Seva Dal is a standing refutation of 
their profession that they would interfere with organisations only when they tended 

organisations ^are integral ^ts of 
the Oqngress and if they are still not allowed to function it is because the Bureau- 
ciaoy 58 convinced they are effective instruments in the cause of Zn-v oIent S- 

S bnUtTira^ ndire'^n? T Govemmenl's 

mintt, bttt It IS also an indirect recognition by the opponent of the excellent service 
these organisations had rendered during the last struggles, exceuenc service 

Ft. Neheu’s Incaeceeation 

rD?o*theYnDertolEgF“^l^ 

lould not let even Pandit JawahaXl |Ln to ^ 

fiSSld hm^Iimto. “SyTs Vos^tSt^tSwi l/fFh 

hona] lustre on Ms radiant Dersonalitv Mfft, serve to shed addi- 

and he to freedor Pe«onality. May his wife [be Soon restored to health 

to Ksult M rliession to thnSfnrovintffnd f me refer 

nised relief. In Ebnatefc Guirat anTTTnfiTp,f for orga- 
have suffered immensely and tie Congress peasants and farmers 

give the necessary succw to those X?n re -f. 

PBmFOOQIHG AETHOBITIES 

the way of the ,Wt in heaping 

tm m of r^^ ttto i??; ^ applieatlon for the 

in rens at the vast and open unused tract of 
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reclaimed vacant land near Ohurcbgate was tamed down. That area certainly 

more convenient being nearer the commercial centre and possessed better facilities 
for transport and other amenities, than this distant outskirts of the City. Though, 
so far as the actual results are concerned, this could not have and has not made 
any difference, because thousands of patriotic and enthusiastic Indians would always 
cheerfully undertake this annual political pilgrimage, even though the sessions be 
held either on the top of the freezing Himalayas or at the scorching iands-end of 
Cape Comorin. But this insolent rejection of our request by the Government, 
though insignificant and unimportant by itself, still demonstrates tragically onr 
helplessness, impotence and dependence in our own country. _ That a large tract of 
vacant and unused piece of land, reclaimed at the cost of millions of rate-payers 
money, cannot be made available for admittedly the greatest, the most repres^t^ 
tive and most popular political organisation in the country for a few days to hold 
its annual plenary session, is a posision neither edifying nor adding to our national 
self-respect,' particularly when we are made to feel the additional galling fact, that 
any favourable spot in any part of the country, should be at the disposal of officials 
and their aristocratic friends for their light sports and even harmful gambling 
games. I am sure this helpless condition will awaken the country to the sad 
reality of our situation. 

As contrasted with the obstructive attitude of the Government, the Reception 
Committee acknowledges gratefully the co-operation and prompt assistance revived 
from all officials of the Bombay Municipality, including the Improvement irust, 
and the facilities for transport afforded by the Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., helped considerably to reduce the hardship and inconvenience caused 
by this unreasonable rejection by the Government. 

Fixing of Dates 

Criticism has been levelled in regard to the fixing of dates of the session. Some 
friends believe that this particular time of the year selected for such an important 
session is very unsuitable. The month of October is climatically the worst part 
of the year, making both long journeys and camp life rather uncomfortable. Some- 
time after the dates were fixed a request came from certain quarters for postpone- 
ment of the session to a date after the Assembly elections, because they believed 
that this session would interfere with their election campaign. There is no doubt 
there is a good deal of force in both these arguments ; but I would submit for 
your considerations the more weighty reasons that induced the Working Committee 
to fix those particular dates in spite of some inconvenience to certain friends ; 
those of you who attended the Patna A. 1. C. 0, meeting will remember that in 
the resolution for formation of Parliamentary Board a constitutional objection was 
raised from a strong and considerable section of Congressmen that in view of the 
Lahore resolution boycotting the legislatures, the Council-entry programme could 
only be sanctioned by another plenary session of the Congress hehce it was nec^ 
ssary to arrange for an open session shortly before tbe Assembly elections so that 
the resolution about the Parliamentary Board might be endorsed by this session, 
and the Lahore ban against the council-entry could thus be formally and I^Hy 
removed. j f 

At a later date when farther requests came for postponement after the dates oi 
Assembly elections were actually fixed, additional weighty reasons prevailed to 
adhere to these original datas and these requests could not be granted. In view of 
the difference of opinion on the Working Committee’s resolution on the Opmnaunal 
Award, it is but fair that au opportunity should be given to all parties ineluding 
dissentients to place their point of view before the session and to obtain a final 
verdict. Pandit Malaviyaji and Sj. Aney had openly declared their intentions to 
continue their endeavours in this direction till the last,^ that is, till this plenary 
session, to get the Working Committee’s resolution rescinded. Therefore, it was 
necessary and fair that an early opportunitj should be given to them before this 
highest authority in the Congress constitution ; otherwise the Cabinet might have 
been charged of attempting to evade that issue and not giving an opportunity of 
facing it in the open session. It is hoped and expected^ that Panditji, having openly 
sought and invited the verdict and justly claimed the right of audience from this 
open session, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one of the oldest Congressmen abiae 
by its mandate. These were some of the main considerations that prevailea in 
fixing these dates. 
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Demonsteative Efpect 

Besides, I believe that this huge mass, political gathering, is bound to^ create a 
ereat additional demonstrative and propagandist effect, not only in this city and 
Presidency but all over the country and the fact that the council-entry proposals 
has obtained the sanction of this plenary session, will by itself, have a great pro- 
nagandist value and is bound to have greater effect on all Ooogress-ininded elec- 
torates in all parts of the country, than any individual or group electioneering 
campaign ; thus far from hindering the election work this early session will certainly 
help the Congress candidates and I have no doubt that the country will readily and 
willingly respond to the Congress call and give its whole-hearted support to Con- 
gress candidates, I wish them all success. . , - - -n 

In advaucing these arguments I have taken for granted that this session will 
endorse the Patna resolution to the formation of the Parliamentary Board. So long 
as Mahatmaji’s blessings to this new Parliamentary venture continues, there is no 
chance or risk of its being successfully challenged from any Congress quarter. 

CONGEESS AND CotJNOIL-ENTEY 


It might be contended that it would be inopportune at this stage on the eve of 
the elections, to reopen the question of council-entry. It would indeed be so if the 
principle of Council-entry was still an issue in dispute. But to-day it is an accepted 
plank in the Congress platform. And no one could think of tearing it out. And 
so it would only be in the fitness of things if the programme of the party is so 
amended as to make it a revolutionary force. 

‘^Such suggestions and amendments as to details of the programme and policy 
and even in the manifesto would, I respectfully submit, be perfectly legitimate and 
within the province of every loyal Congressman because that would be in pursuance 
of and consistent with the Patna decision. 


The Congeess Socialists 


In one other aspect the Bombay session will also be considered as unique. This 
is the first session in which an organized political group within the Ooi^ress 
makes its appearance with a radically different outlook and fundamentally different 
programme. The Congress Socialist Party, born only a few months ago, has emerged 
with an ambitious programme. Again it is not for me to criticise or commend 
the policy and programme of this new party. No political prophet can venture to 
foretell its fate in the future but only this much can be said that whether this 
infant will grow into a powerful giant or would succumb untimely would 
aitirely depend upon the capacity of their programme to attune itself to the 
National ideal and help in the speedier attainment of National Freedom. 

Attittidb towaeds States 

The question of policy and attitude towards the Indian States will also engage 
the attention and await disposal by this assembly ; whether the Congress should 
continue the present policy of aloofness or whether the demand of the States' 
subjects to be merged into and identified with the British Indians, should be con- 
ceeded, will be another important issue and will have to be solved by the present 
session. 

Changes in Goyeenment’s Attitude 

Coming to the immediate political issue which the Congress will be called upon 
to tackle, we must first take into consideration the changes in the Government's 
attitude between 1932 and 1934. As soon as it was realised that ^^unlawfnl" Con- 
gress had ceased to be aggressive, Whitehall at Simla grew more and more boastful. 
At the commencement of the struggle all they wanted was only that the Congress 
should drop direct action" and that if it did so the reconstruction of Indian 
politics would be proceeded with on the basis of maximum agreement. The Con- 
gtm knew that the assertion was incorrect. That was why it fought. When the 
fight was on, the Loyalist, the Liberal and the constitutional Nationalists and 
Indep^dents all found fault with the Congress for carrying on a war in the face 
m such a clear declaration. To-day the war is not there. Is the work of political 
^nstmotaon going on on the basis of maximum agreement ? Is not the Congress 
to common consent and by hostile testimony the greatest political institution 
witn it m^imurn popular support ? Is not the new Constitution being hatched 
and alienating this xnstittition with the maximum popular support ? 
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The English statesman knows his proolamationa and professions are false but he 
has to make them for other reasons than he will care to confess. When our 
Liberals and Moderates know these proclamations and professions to be false, have 
they also to support them for other reasons than they will care to admit ? Perhaps 
they have. They have been the willing and enthusiastic dupes of Government's dual 
policy of repression and reforms. 

It is this policy of Eepression and mock Reforms that will form the issue in 
the coming elections. To buttress repression with ‘popular’ support and to paralyse 
the freedom movement with the opiate of councils the bureaucracy depends upon 
time-servers, toadies and self-seekers. Should they secure them ? God wiling, No. 
The Congress is determined that the mockery of these reforms shall be exposed and 
that those weaklings and self-seekers who would sell their brothers’ birth-right for 
a mess of political pottage could not be allowed to proceed to the market. Your 
vote in the coming election is a vote on this isssue. A vote to a non-Gongressman 
is a power of attorney to him to sell you and your children into perpetual serfdom 
to Britain. It is a jail warrant committing you to political purgatory. 

Communal Awaed 

The unity on the Congress election front has been unhappily disturbed by the 
needless controversy that had arisen over the Communal Award. The Working 
Committee has sternly set its face against every attempt to prejudice its decision 
refusing to discuss the Award, as it is pledged to National solution of the problem. 
The Working Committee would not be bullied into any situation which could be 
interpreted by interested communities as an admission of the justness of their 
mis-conceived demands. Viewed from the strictly national point of view there is 
nothing like a communal claim. Whenever there has been a dynamic programme, 
engaging the attention of the entire nation these false claims have never had a 
tearing. When the call came to join the colours in the fight for freedom no 
soldier joined the ranks on the basis of his caste, creed or community. Wherever 
there has been an opportunity for service willing workers have come forward from 
every communiny. 

A Happy Example 

Our own Reception Committee furnishes a happy example. Without any re- 
servations or safegurds, by a pure and simple process of free voting and unham- 
pered election, the results achieved have proved more satisfactory than could have 
been achieved by any elaborate, complicated means of claims adjustments on a 
communal basis. The representation in our Reception Committee ^ has by such 
natural process been adjusted almost in proportion to the numerical strength of 
each community. To those who charged the Congress with communalist tendencies, I 
offer my own instance, as a living, forceful and convincing refutation of that base- 
less charge. Though I am a member of the smallest community in the country, 
still purely by strength of n on-communal votes, I have always topped the polls 
not only in Congress election but also in the election to the Corporation and 
the Council. The fact that I have been elected Chairman of the Reception Commi- 
ttee is a complete vindication of the Congress position. Again, although the offices 
in the Committee are distributed purely according to merits, without reference to 
major or minor communities there is a Mahommadan General Secretary in entire 
charge of the whole Nagar arrangements. The office of the G. O. O., 
a position of great responsibility and trust, is entrusted by tinaoimous 
choice to another nationalist member of the same community. In the same 
way, Viee-Chairmanships and other offices and memberships of various sub-eommit- 
tees are found to be distributed among various committees^ and even sects. Such 
recent examples are indeed encouraging and ought to inspire confidence in ns all. 
That this problem is capable of a satisfactory solution by us provided we act in a 
proper national spirit and do not allow any outside agency to meddle with our 
domestic affairs. 

Need eor Unity 

The differences of opinion over the communal Award have been unfortunately 
pushed to such a degree as to result in the formation of a distinct anti-award group. 
The step that Pandit Malaviya and Sj. Aney have taken has caused some jubilation 
in the ranks of our opponents, but their joy is bound to be short lived, Randitjrs 
Inlentious are to bring the Award for the open verdipt and the Nation can 
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deotaly trust that he and his collegues will abide by the Oonp^ress verdict, whatever 
it might be. However, no one can realise to-day more fully than Pandit ji the need 
for unity on the Congress ranks. 

Whatever the differences, howsoever strong the personal sentiments or even 
conscientious objections, all should be subordinated to the final national tribunal. 
Here must end all dissentions and bickerings. Thenceforward stern discipline and 
loyal devotion should step in. Any opposition to the final verdict would certainly 
reserve the appellation of rebellion against the parent body. 

Over-shadowing the political questions that will come up for diacussion before 
you is the situation created by Mahatmaji’s decision to retire from active Congress 
leadership. The announcement has come as a shock to the entire country. It is a 
matter of some consolation that he has postponed the final withdrawal till after the 
pr^ent session had met. I am sure, I am expressing the views and senti- 
ments of all of you present here as well as the citizens of Bombay when I tender 
to him our grateful thanks for the consideration he has displayed to the feelings of 
his numerous friends, colleagues and followers. The statements that he has issued 
and the course of action that he has chalked out for himself demonstrates the 
magnanimity and the utter seflessness of this noble soul and his undoubted democra- 
tic convictions. ^ Both with a view to avoid the sense of oppression which his tower- 
ing personality imposes on colleagues and workers and also to find relief for himself 
for a similar feeling he has, after due deliberation, decided upou this course. His 
main object in taking this step would appear to be to encourage fearless thinking 
and independent judgment in Congress circles. 

- He realises that the intelligentsia has grown highly critical of his policy and pro- 
gramme but are feeling helpless to chalk out a definite line for themselves. As an 
excuse for this helplessness they were pleading the strength of his individual per- 
sonality and the hold he had over the mass mind. His voluntary withdrawal is 
m embarrassment to his followers. His critics will be given a fair 

field. The^ period of retirement will be to him a period of personal purification and 
a preparation for a mightier endeavour. 

The God grep will no doubt miss the vigour of his inspiration sad the masses 
wifi rniss the light to which they had eagerly learnt to look all these 15 years. But 
behind all th^fear lies the certain hope that all such withdrawal could only be 
teihporary. With an ideal pitched to Freedom, with a life dedicated to service, 
Handmji cannot in any accepted sense of the world retire. Inside or outside the 
Congress he will be the living challenge to all oppression and tyranny and the 
guiding star to every yotery of freedom, j ^ 

Closely engined with the question of leadership lies the question of future 
programing To every soldier of freedom the programme can only be a struggle or 
^ preparation for the next struggle is our next 

attainment of Complete National Independence is our unalterable 
9^ peaceful means of resistence is our unalterable means. 
And as our objective is clear and our faith unshaken I am confident that suitable 
be eyolved leading to a new endeavour. This is the hour 
^ndnrin^ f not for a tactical triumph but for an 

Mrt The son of the Motherland has a 

^ “’r Parliamentarian, the Congress Nationalist 

A Hard Task 

Government compelled the deception Committee to resort to chose an 
^ bem feeling economic depression which the 

““ S' lEs 

weepaw comtry la ^erally auffiriug from a feelmg of exhau^ 
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tion following a period of protracted political struggle and it had its share in 
adding to the diflSculties of the Reception Committee but quiet and steady work 
surmounted all these obstacles and the desire of all workers to make this under- 
taking a grand and unique success so as to redound to the credit oi both Congress 
and the pity has been fulfilled. At various stages since the formation of our Com- 
mittee difierence of opinion and disagreements on smaller and bigger issues came 
to be evident and it was only the devotion of the workers to the Congress cause 
and their high sense of duty which enabled the work to be carried on uninterruptedly. 
A splendid spirit of accommodation and stern sense of discipline had rendered co- 
operation easy and fruitful. 

The construction of the Abdul Gaffar Nagar reminds one of the fairy tales _ in 
which cities sprang almost over-night thrown up by the genii. Sncn a magipal 
transformation in real life has only been made possible by the powerful hold which 
the Congress e3:ercises over the public mind. Merchants, Engineers, artisans, work- 
men, all vied with each other in co-operating for the success of the arrangement. 
It would be invidious for me to mention names where everyone has worked with* 
such whole-hearted devotion. To each worker from the humble volunteer errand 
boy to the construction board and the Secretaries responsible for the work of the 
various departments I would publicly tender thanks on behalf of the Reception 
Committee and you all. 

While I can claim on behalf of the Reception Committee that we have made 
every effort to secure the utmost convenience of visitors and delegates, I am con- 
scious that there still might be several drawbacks in the arrangements that we 
have made. I have already referred to the difficulties against which we have to 
contend. I must confess that in spite of our desire and our earnest endeavours, 
we have not come up to the high standard that you will always expect of a City like 
Bombay. For such manifest failings and shortcomings the Reception Committee 
expect to be excused. Nothing remains for me to add but to express the wish 
that your stay in this Nagar may be happy and pleasant. 

May the just and benevolent Providence guide us in our onward march. May 
He vouchsafe to us the vision to see correctly and the strength to persevere steadily. 
In His ordering of progress He tempers every movement both in the heat of victory 
and the cold of defeat. And where the metal is true He stamps it with enduring 
achievement. Friends, I have done. 


Rajendra Babuls Presidential Speech 

Bahu Bajendra Prasad, President of the 48th session of the Indian National 
Congress delivered the following address 

Brothers and Sisters, 

We are meeting after three years and ' a half of strenuous work and suffering. 
The country has had the misfortune of losing the guidance and mature judgment 
of a veteran worker like Dr. Annie Besant, whose life and work have been a 
source of inspiration to thousands. It has further had the misfortune of losing 
another veteran patriot in Sir Sankaran Nair and a valiant nationalist in Mr. 
Syed Hasan Imam, who 16 years ago, guided the deliberations of a speciai session 
of the Congress in the very city. The passing away of that uncompromising cham- 
pion of our liberties, whether in or out of the Speaker's chair, Yithalbhai Patel 
leaves a gap, which will be well-nigh impossible to fill. To many of us, the prema- 
ture death of Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan Sen-Gupta was a personal calamity. In 
Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar the country has lost'not only a distinguished journlist 
but also a constitutional lawyer, whose knowledge was frequently requisitioned.. 

Let me also remind you of the one, who is behind prison bars and who re- 
presents more than any one else the flower of the youth of our country and whose 
ardent spirit is undaunted by national set-backs or domestic anxieties. To 
Jawaharlai Nehru, our heartiest greetings and sympathy. Onr thought also must 
go to the sturdy fighter, Subhas Chandra Bose, now in a foreign land. Nor may 
we forget all those who, though unknown, have suffered or are atill suffering for 
the sake of the country. 

To those servants of the nation, known and unknown, who have passed 
away we offer our homage. 

You have called me to preside over the Congress at a very difficult and critical 
time. It will be natural on your part to expect me to carry on the national work 
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ti!] the next session of the Congress. I confess, I feel overwhelmed by the 
tremendous responsibility that the position carries with it. I would have been 
happy to be left alone to work in my own humble way in my corner of the 
country, but the nation^s call ma;^ not be disobeyed and I am here at your service. 
I am fully conscious of my limitations, and I have sense enough to know that 
this signal mark of confidence is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a token 
of appreciation of the little contribution that my poor province has been able to 
make during the recent struggle and of the sympathy which it has been its good 
fortune to receive in such ample measure in its recent unprecedented calamity. It 
rests, however, with^ you to help me by your unstinted support and co-operaiion 
to carry on the difficult duties you have entrusted to me. 

Sufferings of Bihar 

Coming as I do from a province which, during tht last ten months or so, has 
been particularly selected as the victim of Nature^s wrath, I desire to convey my 
heartfelt thanks to the country, which has shown practical sympathy with the 
p^ple stricken by phenomenal earthquake followed by huge floods. The response, 
which has come from all quarters and from all classes of people, inhabiting this 
vast country and from Indians abroad, and from foreigners shows conclusively that 
if the disaster was unprecedented in its magnitude, the sympathy and fellow-feeling 
equally unparalleled. There have been disasters in the past, which 
though not so vast in extent, were still some of the greatest recorded in history, 
yet the country was never before roused to such a pitch of active sympathy. 
As the national feeling has grown and pervaded the country at large, the wail of 
people in a corner of Northern India has resounded and re-echoed from one end 
^ the (^her and drawn out not only cash but tears and personal service. As the 
Llmar Central Relief Committee said in one of its early statements : “Out of the 
great tragedy that has overwhelmed Bihar and taken its heavy toll of death and 
destruction and sorrow, some enduring good has come in the shape of a united 
nation ]oinea together in a common sorrow and common effort to overcome it, 
naving^ faith in each other and forgetting the petty differences that seemed so 
trivial m the face of a mighty disaster.’" 


Recent History 

movement has passed through various phases during the last 
ufty ye^s of its existence. One would feel tempted to take a birds-eye-view of its 
hope and aspirations, its weaknesses and failures, its successes and triumphs. But 
1 would resist that temptation except in so far as recent history may be necessary 
to elucidate the present and enable us to lay out a programme for the future. 

• II regular session of the Congress was held at Karachi 

I? 1931, soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. It was much to be hoped that 

that Pact would open a way to permanent peace between Britain and India but 
that was not to be. Now^ that Civil^ Disobedience has been suspended it would be 
useless to go into a detailed examination of the circumstances, which forced the 
hanas 01 the Confess to re-start Civil Disobedience after Mahatma-Gandhi’s return 
from the Second Round Table Conference. I would content myself by stating that 
at every step the object of the authors of the Pact was frustrated by the officials 

uud had to give effect to -its provisions. Lord Irwin 
1 *' come in and there was undisguised resentment 

m Official circles at what was regarded as a surrender on the part of Lord Irwin, 

ana the moment he was away from the scene, a complete change in the Govern- 
ment policy came about and preparations were set afoot to take the Congress by 
^rprise as soon as the Round Table Conference was over. It was known the 

did not attend to accept tLXaXof the 
‘ m England also proved favourable to this scheme of things. The 

Government with a big Uonser- 
^nn Wk ^“"^d Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 

WmLlf wftk Mahatma Gandhi returned from England he found 

mctienlonSTirp^^ situation which seemed to have been very carefully and 

wrongly described and 
+k * Campaign m the United Provinces, but which was reahy 
° ■ puymMt pending n^otiatiOns, which had been 
going m, h^w^ GoTOnmmit on the one side and the Congress leaders on the 
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other, to secure a settlement on an equitable basis on the very serious question 
of remission or suspension of rent on purely economic grundos, which had become 
necessary on account of unprecedented economic depression. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Sherwani and Mr. Tandon were arrested just two days before Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrival and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan with soma of his colleagues was 
made a prisoner under an old Regulation, Bengal had already been selected for 
special treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had been promulgated. 
They were followed by equally drastic Ordinances for the United Provinces and 
the Frontier. On his voyage, Mahatma Gandhi had been issuing statements offering 
co-operation but on landing he came to know of the removal, by arrest and 
imprisonment, of valued colleagues and the promulgation of the Ordinances in the 
United Provinces and the Frontier; yet he offered, on behalf of the Working 
Committee, to intervene and if possible, to bring abobt a settlement and applied to 
the Viceroy for an interview, which was unceremoniously rejected except under 
condition that the questions relating to Bengal, the U. P. and ths Frontier would 
not be subjects of discussion. The interview having been rejected, Mahatma Gandhi 
had no option but to advise the Working Committee to be prepared for the revival 
of Civil Disobedience. But he made a last moment attempt and sent a second 
long telegram begging again for an unconditional interview failing which he thought 
it his duty to inform the Viceroy that the Working Committee would have to resort 
to Civil Disobedience. Reply came to this last moment request in the form of 
warrants of arrest for himself, the Congress President, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
and other prominent Congressmen throughout the country. 

The Congress was taken unawares and the Government expected that they would 
be able to crush the whole movement within a fortnight. In spite of want of pre- 
paration, in spite of sudden removal of all the prominent Congress workers through- 
out the country within a few days to prison, when they were not able to give 
instructions to their followers as to how to organise the campaign, it must be said 
to the credit of the nation that the lead, which had been given by the Working 
Committee, was faithfully and spontaneously followed* Thousands again courtea 
imprisonment, ‘lathi’ charges, firings, heavy fines, confiscation of property, and 
beatings on extensive scale. 

The Course oe Repression 

The movement was not crushed and went on for months and months without a 
break to tho bewilderment of officials, who had hoped to crush it in a few days 
Special sessions of the Congress were held at Delhi and at Calcutta amidst arrests 
and ‘lathi’ charges and in spite of the vigilance of the police, who had concentrated, 
upon preventing them. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of this repression beyond stating that a bare 
summary of the provisions of the various ordinances most of which were later con- 
verted into acts by obliging Legislatures will show how drastic they were in 
character and comprehensive in scope. The courts were ousted from jurisdiction 
and the Executive armed with large powers. The press was muzzled. New offences 
were created and in some cases collective and vicarious punishments laid down. 
To these must^ be added numerous laws enacted for Bengal, particularly apparently 
to meet what is described as the terrorist menace, but resulting not in a few cases 
in a complete suspension of all political activities of a .progressive type lest their 
sponsors should incur the wrath and the penalty of the all powerful 0. L D, 

Now, the Congress has never concealed its view regarding the terrorist move- 
ment. It has condemned without hesitation and in an unequivocal language all 
terrorist outrages and under the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi has done all it 
could to create an atmosphere against the cult of terrorism. But at every step, it 
has felt hampered by the fact that impatient enthusiasts, who take to this wrong 
method, cannot effectively be approached by public opinion on account of the stiff- 
ness of the Government attitude and its all pervading blasting suspicion of the 
motives of even those, who are its supporters and helpers in this respect. 

Apart from other considerations, the Congress condemns terrorism becanse it 
hampers the country’s progress and tends to create forces which will lead to 
further disruption and trouble and because it is essentially wrong and un-Indian, 
But these young men cannot be weaned from it by the equally indefensible method 
of unadulterated represssion. 
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Economic Depkession 

The country has been passing through a period of deep economic depression, 
which has beeu intensified by the Government policy of managing Indian aflaira 
in the interests not of India but of Great Britain. The past few years have seen 
erreat distress of the peasantry unable to pay the heavy laud revenue and rent 
and suffering great privations. They have witnessed curtailment of expenditure of 
nation- build mg departments, great slump in industry! export of more than 200 
erorea of distress gold, dislocation of trade and a tremendous increase in unemploy- 
ment the extent of which even in the best of normal years the British Government 
have never dared to ascertain owing to its vastness. These years have beeu remark- 
able for heavy additions to the so-called public Debt of India and the burdens of 
the already overtaxed taxpayer and the poverty-stricken population for carrying on 
an extravagant and top-heavy administration and partly for suppressing and 
crushing the movement for freedom. 

The Ottawa Pact 

The Ottawa Pact, which has been condemned with one voice by the best-informed 
opinion in the country as being detrimental to the boat interests of India, and 
particularly of the masses of agriculturists, was ratified. Its working has proved 
that the apprehensions of its critics were well-founded. It has successfully tied 

India to the chariot wheels of the British policy of Imperial preference. 

Indians Abroad 

The position of our countrymen abroad gives no ground for satisfaction. Their 
treatment in the colonies of the British Empire has been a long-standing cause of 
just grievance and has influenced not a little the change in our outlook and opinion 
in favour of complete independence. One after another, Indians settled in those 

colonies and protectorates are being deprived of their inherent rights to which 
they are entitled by virtue of their long association, service and contribution to 
the prosperity of these colonies. They have, in fact, been instrumental in many 
cases in building up these colonies and many have been boru in them and have 
their homes without any other in the world. , One scheme after another is devised 
to get rid of them after they are no more needed, and although it is some consola- 
tion to know that the scheme of assisted repatriation has been given up, it is 

also to be noted that no place is found in the vast British Empire where they cau 
live and settle with the same full rights to land and citizenship as others have in 
India. The latest application of this policy of squeezing out Indians is reported 
from Zanzibar where in spite of the best of relations which Indians have maintained 
for generations with the Bultan and his subjects, ordinances have been hurriedly 
passed which deprive them of the rights of acquiring land, The discriminatiou 
against Indians becomes flagrant when we know that this restriction does not extend 
to the new arrivals from Arabia. 

There is nothing surprising in all this when we know that Indians do not enjoy 
even elementary rights of citizenship in their own country and which eveu the pro- 
posed constitutional reforms are not going to confer on them. 

We can only give this assurance to our country meu abroad that as our position 
at home improves their position will also automatically improve. In this connec- 
tion it is impossible not to mention with gratitude the great name of Binabandhu 
0, F. Andrews, who has been frequently going to Africa to render such help as 
has been possible for him to render. 

The Dual Polioy 

The Government policy, which was enunciated by Lord Irwin towards the end 
of 1929 announcing the convening of the Bound Table Conference, has always 
had a double aspect which has been emphasised more than once by Lord Willing- 
don's Government It has been claimed by the Government that this double policy, 
on the one hand, aims at advancing constitutional reforms, and on the other, seeks 
to suppress what the Government considers to be subversive and revolutionary 
movements. In pursuance of the first, it is claimed that the Bound Table Oon- 
fe^ice has been convened and proposals have been framed as a result of consul ta- 
WHte wPd Indians and that a Joint FarMamentary Committee is considering them. 

proposals are known as tlie White Paper. In pursuance of the second, the 
epyernment thought it nec^^ to suppress the Civil Disobedience movement 
With, % heavy 'hand. 
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To Indian it seems that the second policy has not only been much more in 
eviaence^ and has caused untold suffering to numberless people, but is responsible 
lor tne issuing of ordinances and the enactment of laws which have taken away 
even the ordinary rights of citizenship and laid down drastic penalties and sup- 
presseu not only what may be regarded as subversive movements, but effectively 
prevented perfectly constitutional agitation also. 

The reform side of the policy has succeeded only in feeding credulous people on 
hopes of something which may not come. We have, undoubtedly, had three Round 
J.aDie Ocmferences, Committees and Sub-Committees ‘‘^ad infinitum” and prolonged 
enquiry by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. It has dragged in some form or 
Other Its interminable investigations for sis or seven long years. It is yet to be 
seen, if this long labour is going to produce anything acceptable even to the most 
moderate opinion in the country. 

The White Paper 

W^bite Paper has been condemned by almost unanimous public opiuion in 
India as highly disappointing and unsatisfaefcory. And, of course, it does not in 
any way fulfil the requirements of the Congress, which has declared for indepen- 
dence meaning and including complete control over the Army, the Finances, the 
foreign relations and the internal administration of the country. The White Paper 
is nothing if it is not a negation of all these items and if it does not bar even a 
gradual progress^ towards any of them. In view of the fact that very serious efforts 
are being made in England to whittle down even the White Paper proposals and 
that even Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Leader of the Labour Party, is unable to 
concede anything in the nature of even dilated self-determination to India, it may 
seem out of place for me to devote any time to its detailed criticism. 

But inasmuch as the White Paper proposals are the result of long and expensive 
consultations and are undergoing detailed ^ examination by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and have been put forward in justification of the Government policy of 
advancing constitutional reforms, I take leave to point out that the proposals of 
the White Paper do not take us anywhere near what our moderate country aim 
at viz,, Dominion Status, not to speak of complete independence which is the 
Congress goal. In fact, they take the country in some respects in the opposite 
direction and leave it in a position constitutionally worse than that now occupied 
under the^ Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

I will judge the White Paper proposals in the light of four teats, namely, (1) 
How far the proposed new legislatures will be representative of the nation ; (2) 
How far the powers alleged to be transferred to popular control are real In the 
Centre and the ^ Provinces ; (3) What the Powers proposed to be transferred in 
regard to the Finances are, and what additional burdens India will have to bear 
for the new constitution, and (4) whether the proposed constitution contains within 
itself any elements of growth and development. 

I. Composition- of the Federal Legislature 

It is sought to replace the block of officials and non-offieiala nominated by the 
Government by nominess of Indian States, joining the Federation. The nominated 
officials and non-officials of British India cannot be said to be amenable to popular 
opinion but they have certainly a wider outlook and are more in contact with 
public opinion than any nominee of a State could be. They also feel a sense of 
responsibility even though it is to the British Government and not to the people 
of India. Will the State nominees have any information about or acquaintance with 
events happening in British India from which the States have been in a way kept 
segregated ? 

The only effect of the replacement of the nominated block by States nominees 
will be a tightening of the British control coupled with traditions of a more 
autocratic rule and greater disregard of popular wishes than we are accustomed 
to in British India and which these nominees will bring with themselves. 

But apart from its bearing the character of a nominated block it will also 
be a large block numerically. Under the Montague Reforms out of 145 members of 
the Assembly 40 or 27*5 percent are nominated if we exclude the Member for Berar 
who for practical purposes is an elected member ; under the White Paper proposals 
out of a house of 375 no less than 125 or 33.3 per cent are nominated by the 
States— art increase in tfie nominated element of 6 per cent. When we look at the 

31 
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composition of tlie elected element in the Federal Assembly we find that separata 
electorates ha^e not only been retained but considerably extended and the 
number of those generally expected to side with the British and the Governor- 
General considerably increased. I believe, in the place of 41 out of 104 or 39 
per cent being returned by separate electorates under the existing constitution, 
we shall have 108 out of 250 or 43 per cent returned by separate electorate under 
the White Paper scheme. Thus, there can be hardly any doubt that the White 
Paper Federal Assembly will be a less progressive and more autocratically inclined 
body than the present Assembly- It is uunecessary to go into the constitution of 
the Second Chamber which is bound to be less progressive than the popular 
house. In a joint session which is provided for, the nominated oloment will be as 
much as 235 out of 636 or 37 per cent, and a motion of no conddenco in connection 
with a subject relating to Britsh India against a British Indian minister can never 
secure a two-thirds majority if the State nominees chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the provinces the nominated block is done away with, but several provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces are going^ to be saddled 
in its place with a Second Chamber and if the trend of opinion as it is developing 
in England gives any indication, other provinces are probably going to follow 
suit under the advice of the Joint Parliamentry Committee. 

Whatever justification there may be for a Second Chamber in the Federal 
Legislature, there is none whatever for it in a subordinate legislature like that of 
the provinces. Besides, there is no justification for the extra expenditure involved 
in setting up and maintaining these Second Chambers. Nor does the experience 
of the working of the Montford Reforms lend any support in their favour even 
in the provinces, which may be said to be radical or very progressive. 


II. PowEES Claimed to be Teanspekeed 

Now, no constitution can be said to confer Self-Government or responsible 
Government or Dominion Status, much less complete independence, which reserves 
to the Governor-General and refuses to transfer to ministers under the control of 
\ popular legislature, the administration of Defence, Foreign Affairs end Ecclesias- 
tical Departments. But leaving this alone, which the White Paper frankly reserves, 
let us consider the Departments it professes to transfer. In regard to these also, 
down that the Governor-General will not be guided by the advice 
m Ministers, if so to^ be guided would infringe on what are called the Reserve 
Departments, his special responsibilities and I may add also his discretionary 
powers. These are couched in such general terms that there are hardly any 
measures which the Governor-General could not hold up or prevent if he considered 
wisdom, which will be the final arbiter in the matter. 
Inese special responsibilities are so vague and widespread that they may be said to 
pervade all departments. j j 

It is not inconceivable that the most innocent action taken by a minister not iu 
« Governor and in this respect the powers 

01 wtn are identical for all practical purposes within their respective spheres, could 
easily be regarded as infringing upon his social responsibility in respect of one or 
2# fk seven heads into which it is divided. The much advertised autonomy 

nr ^tonomy to the Governor than to the people 

In rvf thp the Governor-General to have his orders exeeated 

“ “‘“'»‘ers even when they may happen to deal with a matter fallinif 
'^1 latter if only the Governor or Governor- General decides 

that It infringes on the special responsibility of the one or the other. ^ 


Special Responsibilities 

”® heads foi the Qovernor- 

(^»ei^. They are (1) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or trananilitv 
of Indm or any part thereof ; (If) the safeguarding of the fiSancial reswnsib 1 itv 

‘he safeluardinf of the legSte "iX^ts o? 
Tierhf ^ the securing to the members of the Public Services of any 

^toiS Act and the safeguarding of their 

ripts , (V) the prevention of commercial discrimination : (VI) the nro- 
twtionofthe nahts. of iBdian States : and (VID anw matter 

the direetipn and opntrol of the Governor- 
Qeaeral, the Governor-General bang hm^ret^ in e^ch case t®, detondne'^ whetb® 
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any special responsibility is involved in any giveo^ circumstance. The . 

are given ‘mutatis mutandis^ to the Governor ia so far as they are app x 
provinces. The first practically takes away with one hand what it ^ 

with the other ; law and order though 

thus kept quite sak withiu the doable lock of special responsibility of . 

General and the Governor. The elasticity of this phrase is 
this country and lam nsiog no language of exaggeration if Xn 

camouflage and a fraud to say that law and order are bemg 

special responsibility in this respect is reserved in the wide ^oppnnd admit- 

as is done under the White Paper proposal. As 
tedly definition of this responsibility is drawn in wide 
Governor-General to step ui whenever any , 

bndgetting or borrowing is considered by hirn as prejudicing or ^ ^ 

Indl’s credit ia the money market of the world. Past experience has 
financial stability and credit of India are synonymous with British profit at the 
expense of India, and British interests have been served so of en and so ^ 
fAf*ftdlv in the name of India’s stability and credit that no Indian is liKeiy rq os 
dweiv^ by words which connote more than their ordinary dictionary 
The entire currency and exchangs policy of the Government is said o 
by these considerations and we know it to our cost how a Bferring 

revising it. The third will, of course, come every handy m turning many an 

^^^*rMu°sirm brethren and others who are in a minority are 
with the idea that the British Government is r?serving special responsibUity to 
safeguard their interest. Really speaking, if there is anything . gg^j^gg 

another to keep all the communities warring with each other, it is this. ReaOes^ 
it is a delusion to think that the safeguards are de-^sed to serve aoj of the inttian 

minorities. They will find its actual working that after all, m those bfrds 

it is not thev who are meant, but the small microscopic minority of those Diras 
Of paZge 4rcome from thousands of mUes and make hay wh, e he sun shmes 
and then disappear in the evening of their days to enjoy the fruits m their native 

land agaim whatever is yet left of autonomy. We shall, indeed, 1 m 

mastostn ot oTn^Csewithout hiving the power *0 order our servant ^ 
Twhom we shall be bound to pay their unbearably f “S 

their pendons and leaves and promotion and what not. It will be easy enougn 
fnr fhpsp sc-called civil servauts to set at naught not only the policy, 
and orders o£ their so-caPed superiors, the ministers but to create deadlocks, wMch 

SbStdownto^ ^flndknswho will be sahTSer 

and inexperienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, it will be said, to transter 

powers. 

COMMEKaAL DISOEIMINATIOH 

Tn the name of preventing commercial discrimination .against the British, it is 
roatl-ir ensured that the Indian should be discriminated against m the future as he 
r^lly onsnreU tn must be the experience of all businessmen who have any- 

Wh'^thfi GovS^i^ent anl thef cannot move an inch without coming 

(5— ??!“...« 0.^^ S 

To his Ulierv how difficult for him to get wagons and how the Indian is 

E sr iTeilr?!.-: - s taiSgS 

Unda ^MareeW owned by L^ans. We know how these things are managed. 
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of Tiriiu^ under a Commissioner, was the same as that of transportii^ co^tton from 
Bombay to Japan and bring back the cloth made of that cotton to Bombay, I 
not know if there has been a change in this respect recently. Similarly, I was told 
that the cost of transporting coal from South Africa to Indian cotton-mills was the 
same as that of transporting it from the coal-fields of Bihar to the same mills. I 
am mentioning these few illustrations and they can be multiplied to show how in 
the past the whole policy of the Government of India has been regulated with an 
eye not to the benefit of Indians but of foreigners, and if by any chance any 
minister has the temerity to try to be just he will at once be held up as discrimi- 
nating against the Britisher and the Governor-General or the Governor will have 
no difficulty in invoking his special responsibility for perpetuating the injustice* 

As regards the Indian States, we have already had illustrations how activities of 
their subjects in favour of constitutional reforms can be throttled and^ the special 
responsibility of the Governor-General or the Governor in this respect will be used 
for preventing the virus of democracy from spreading into these States, 

& much for special responsibilities. The discretionary powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors are of a most drastic kind. 

Under the existing constitution, the Governor has the power of certification and 
veto, but under the proposal embodied in the White Paper, he can also^ send 
message to the legislature not to proceed with a certain measure of legislation as 
also to proceed in a certain way ; not to pass certain laws as also to pass certain 
others or that a particular measure must be passed by a particular date and in the 
event of the legislature refusing or failing to obey his command, it will become a 
Govern or- Gen eraPs or Governor’s Act which will have the force of an Act of legisla- 
ture without having the odium attached to the name of “ordinance” and without 
the fetters of a limited duration, which an ordinance has. These proposals place 
India under a virtual dictatorship. 

Mr, Churchill described the position admirably in another context : 

“The Viceroy or Governor-General was armed with all the powers of a Hitler 
or a Mussolini. By a stroke of pen he could scatter the constitution and decree 
any law to be passed or martial law, which was no law at all. Of all these he 
was the sole judge. Such a functionary was a dictator and he had a very powerful 
army.” 

^ All this power is given not only to the Governor-General but even to Provincial 
Governors, who are, for the first time, to be invested with powers to pass ordinances 
and Governor’s Acts and all other powers within their spheres which the Governor- 
General possesses in respect of the country as a whole. 

The White Paper proposals further take away certain powers which are now 
possessed by the Assembly in however attenuated a form they may be. Thus, a 
discussion of the Bailway budget used to furnish an opportunity for the veutila- 
tion of grievance in connection with railway administration. Eailways could now 
be discussed and voted upon by the Central legislature but the creation of the 
proposed statutory railway authority would have the effect of precluding the future 
Government and legislature from making any effective criticism of any matter 
transfemed to the authority. That this is not a negligible matter is apparent from 
me fact that the Eailways have some 800 crores invested in them and are very 
largely national concerns already. In where they are not so they are soon passing 
into the hands of the State. ir' & 


III. Finance 

(3) When we come to consider the question of finance, the illusory nature of the 
so-<m«^ reform becomes still more apparent. It has been calculated that 80 per 
cent, of the O^tral revenue m the Central Government wil be eaten up by army 

pays, pension and allowances, which will be 
Sha M? -**1® Assembly, and the remaining 20 per cent with which alone 

^Minister, supposed to be responsible to the legislature could play would be 
upper chamber whi^ could bring it, before a joint session 

TorTr/nL H Govemor-General regards 

1 ® Minister under any head inadequate for the discharge 

“fy include any additional amount which he 
A discharge of such special responsibility and the legislature 
it is apparent that the control 
Of iiiB ^ pabhe pqrto is praoticMly nh in the Centre. 
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Oonsidering the proposals from the point of view of the burden imposed on 
the country it has been said on high authority that the introduction of provincial 
autonomy will involve an annual expenditure of to 8 crores and that of 

responsibility in the centre another 2 crores every year. 

In a country which is admittedly the poorest in the world where the cost of 
administration is top-heavy and certainly out of all proportion to the income per 
capita of the population under it, any addition to the already unbearable burden 
cannot but be regarded with the greatest misgiving, and no responsible person can 
easily reconcile himself to this additional burden as a price for reforms so illusory, 
so retrograde and so calculated to perpetuate and tighten the stranglehold on the 
country. 

lY. Future in the Aie 

There is no provision for any automatic growth or development in the consti- 
tution. Everything does and will continue to depend on the sweet will and pleasure 
of the British Parliament. There is no pretence at self-determination and even the 
Federation which is to come after fulfilment of so many conditions precedent can 
come only after a second vote of the' Houses of Parliament. 

And what is this federation ? It is a kind of federation which has no parallel 
in history. In it the rulers of one-third of India will be called in to^ counteract 
through their nominees the progressive elected elements of the remaining two- 
thirds. There is absolutely no mutuality in any respect, the princes' nominees 
will have equal rights with the elected representatives of British India to interfere 
with the administration of British India without British Indian representatives 
having any the least voice in the administration of the States, which will continue 
their autocratic rule without so much as even declaring, or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which are or rather ought ^ to be, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which the people may be required to 
bear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unabashed autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one-third of India and peep in every now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-thirds. 

But the princes themselves will be more helpless than they are now and will 
realise the effect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 
baneful interference of British India people but nonetheless subservient to the 
Viceroy. 


Suspension of Civil Disobedience— Council Progeaimme 

I have thus far discussed the dual policy of Government. I come now to our 
own policies and plans. Events have somehow so happened that since the brmch 
of the Truce in 1932 we have had to steer our course clear of Government policies 
The suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was declared not with refer-, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Government, but with reference to the pecu- 
liar moral and spiritual character of our struggle. 

I will not go into the events that led up to the historic Patna decision of May 
1934 — how Gandhiji successfully challenged from jail the Communal AvFard of 
the Premier which had threatened tc vivisect the Hindu community in twain, how 
Gandhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of untouchability and Ms epic 
fast as part of it, and his release, the Poona Conference and how as a result of 
things he had heard and seen during the great Harijan tour he came to recom- 
mend to the A. I. 0. C. suspension of the Civil Disobedience and confining it tq 
himself. Let the country study the course of events in the statements Gandhiji 
has issued from time to time. 

Weakness of the Movement 

Some of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when he recom- 
mended suspension of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement could not have 
escaped the notice of even casual observers. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footseps. 

Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps unconsciously led 
into adoption of methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have been an open 
battle of defiance into a battle of wits : It was not realised that Satyagraha is 
essentially a fight on a higher moral plane in which suffering is openly courted 
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their autocratic rule without so much as even declaring, or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which are or rather ought to be, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which the people may be required to 
bear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unabashed autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one-third of India and peep in every now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-thirds. 

But the princes themselves will be more helpless than they are now and will 
realise the effect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 
baneful interference of British India people but nonetheless subservient to the 
Viceroy. 


Suspension of Cmu Disobebienoe—Council Programme 

I have thus far discussed the dual policy of Government. I come now to our 
own policies and plans. Events have somehow so happened that since the breach 
of the Truce in 1932 we have had to steer our course clear of Government policies 
The suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was declared not with refer-, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Government, but with reference to the pecu^ 
liar moral and spiritual character of our struggle. 

I will not go into the events that led up to the historic Patna decision of Hay 
1934 — how Gandhiji successfully challenged from jail the Communal Award of 
the Premier which had threatened tc vivisect the Hindu community in twain, how 
Gandhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of untouchability and his epic 
fast as part of it, and his release, the Poona Conference and how as a result of 
things ne had heard and seen during the great Harijan tour he came to recom- 
mend to the A. I. 0. 0. suspension of the Civil Disobedience and confining it to 
himself. Let the country study the course of events in the statements Gandhiji 
has issued from time to time. 

Weakness of the Movement 

Some of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when he recom- 
mended suspension of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement could not have 
escaped the notice of even casual observers. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footseps. 

Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps unconsciously led 
into adoption of methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have been an open 
battle of defiance into a battle of wits : It was not realised that Satyagraha is 
essentially a fight on a higher moral plane in which suffering is openly courted 
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and clieerfully borne and which aims at conquering the opponent by an appeal to 
his moral sense and in which any attempt to over-reach him rebounds with fatal 
effect on the Satyagrahi himself. 

Secondly, it must be also admitted that the attack of the Government on a 
vulnerable point succeeded. People were not prepared to lose property to the extent 
they were prepared to lose liberty and even life and when heavy fines and seques- 
tration of property in lieu of fines and confiscations started on a wholesale scale, 
gradually demoralisation set in and ultimately broke the back-bone of the movement. 
Attempt was made to continue the struggle by confining it to those individuals 
who had faith in it and taking it out of the methods of secrecy. That partly ex- 
plains the Poona and the Patna decisions. 

COTJISCIL EnTEY PEOaKAMME 

It has had to be suspended in the very interests of the movement and those 
of the country. The principal reason was our own weakness and yet I do not feel 
that there is any reason to be down-hearted. _ i - 

Our object is nothing less than the liberation of our country which is as 
big as a continent, with its varied population of many castes and creeds and 
speaking different languages. The response, which the country has made from 
one end to the other to the call of the Congress, has been splendid and we have 
reason to be proud of it.’ 

Because our object is great and the task difficult and Ttremendous we have to 
consider our own shortcomings and defects of the Working Committee and certain 
announcements which Mahatma Gandhi has made have been subjected to very search- 
ing criticism. The value and importance of these resolutions and the statements of 
Mahatmajl consist in the fact that they have brought in the forefront of discussion 
certain fundamental considerations. The first statement, which Mahatmaji issued 
from Patna on the 7th April last, simultaneously with his correspondence with Dr. 
Ansari, announced his advice to the Congress and Congressmen to suspend Civil 
Disobedience except with regard to himself and to those who believed in entry into 
legislatures, to take up the programme of Council Entry. Both these items were 
considered at great length at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Patna in the following May and were endorsed by it. The Council Entry programme 
naturally led to the creation of the Congress Parliamentary Board which has been 
entrusted with the work of organising, guiding and controlling propaganda in favour 
of election of Congressmen to the Assembly for the time being. 

The Communal Awakd 

Now, to-day we are in the midst of a campaign which has led to the formula- 
tion of the Congress policy in the legislatures in regard to the White Paper and the 
Government policy of ruthless repression on which all parties in it are agreed but 
mso, unfortunately, on what has been called the Communal decision of the British 
Ooverament on which all are not agreed. It will be recalled that after the Second 
Bound Table Conference, the British Government announced its decision settling 
PoiEt of view the questions of communal representation in the legislatures 
under the reform constitution. The decision was given becase the Indian members 
of the Bound Table Conference were unable to arrive at an agreed settlement of the 
outstanding differences on the constitutional question amongst the various communi- 
tes in India. It has created the unfortunate position that whilst we are unable to 
agree among ourselves, it is also impossible to accept this decision which is anti- 
national in many respects and is calculated to retard the progress of the countiy 
towards a common national outlook. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
minorities, particularly the Mussalmans, are opposed to rejecting it or 
think in the main it safeguards their interests. 

The Working Committee had, therefore, to decide the question on which a large 
secuon of Hindus and Sikhs are on the one side and practically all Mussalmansj 
with a few leading exceptions, and perhaps members of some other minority 
^mmunities are on the other, the former favouring the unqualified rejection ot 
the decision and the latter equally strongly favouring its acceptance until 
It was replaced by an agreed settlement. Under the circumstances, the Working 
had no other alternative but to point out the unsatisfactory and anti- 
nature of the decision hoping at the same time to replace it by an agreec 
to thnt^end not to divert the attention of the coiihtry by creatini 
an ih' favour ‘Oi either 'Ace^ting'' or ri^ectihg it, * \ 
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Mahatmaji’s Statement 

But events have marched quickly during the past few weeks. Mahatma Gandhi 
has just made two statements of far-reaching importance, in which he has recorded 
his reading of the history of the past fifteen years, placed his finger unerringly on 
the several places of our heart and given us a warning for the future. Not even 
his worst critics have challenged his analysis and some have even gloated over the 
situation in an T told you so^ spirit. It will be best for us and for our country if 
even at the end of these fifteen years of our struggle we realise the true situation. 
The first statement was in the nature of a challenge and a feeler, the second is the 
result of the country’s reaction to the first. In the first he declared the thing that 
he holds dearer than life itself — truth and non-violence and khadi, reform and re- 
volution through conversion and not compulsion - and said that as one section of 
the country was running away from these articles of faith and as the other was 
giving no effect to the allegiance to them which it professed from year to year 
there was nothing for it but for him to retire from the Congress. In the second state- 
ment he declares his conviction that his retirement is inescapable, but as he retires in 
order to be of more service to the Congress and the country than heretofore he 
also suggested a reform in the constitution which alone can save the Congress 
from disruption. 

Gandhui’s Retieement 

Now that leaders like Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Ansari and the Khan 
Brothers have given their hearty assent to the correctness of Gandhiji’s decision I 
do not think it is necessary for me to take up your time discussing the pros and 
cons of the question of his retirement. I should certainly have done so if my own 
mind ran counter to the opinions of these colleagues but I am in hearty agreement 
with them, though the mind and heart both boggle at the thought of his retirement. 
But I am steadied as soon as I remind myself that his decision proceeds out of the 
depth of his devotion to truth and non-violence and it must spur us on to further 
effort towards those ideals. 

But though Mahatmaji has made up his mind not to seek the vote of the Con- 
gress on things that make up the warp and woof of his life, I would ask you not 
to^ dismiss those things without a thought, and would urge you to realise their im- 
plications and to give them some place at least in your programme and your poli- 
cies. Though I do not claim to have the same living and active faith as Mahatma 
Gandhi in those things that he has taught some of us at least to hold dear, I must 
declare my creed and my conviction about them. •, 

Amendment oe the Ceeed 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you only one question. Have 
wa really understood by “peaceful and legitimate” anything but ^‘truthful and non- 
violence” all these years ? Has the world outside understood our creed differently t 
All the credit that we can take to-day and all the discredit that critics and onr self- 
introspecting hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have kept that 
lofty creed as our ideal. The world should cease to watch our fight with interest if 
our creed meant anything less than it has meant all these years. Whatever the 
failure of our civil resistance to civilise our rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there should have been much more unashamed brutality than we i^ave been 
the victims of, if there had not been this great creed proclaimed by us* 

The Khadi Clause 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to the much discussed khadi clause. 
I may say without being guilty of national vanity that thei;e is no other Flag in 
the world which expresses in itself purer and loftier ideals. It rules out in one 
sweep the fourfold curse of modern humanity, viz., imperialism, militarism, capita- 
hsm, and industrialism. 

The spining wheel and khadi are not only the living link between the classes 
and the masses, they are symbols of the counsry’s determination to resist all forma 
of exploitation by non-violent means. They represent an era of purification of 
politics and private life. Remove the khadi clause and you will snap the living 
fink helweeu me cities and the villages. 
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Thb Tmpple Force 

Tft mv mind Truth, Non-violence and Khadi represent 


whereby 
achieved even what 


a triple force 

Trt mV minci JLiUUUj ~-ir I 

wc CM achieve the whole of the Karachi programme and more. 

^ There is a section of our countrymen who without having ^ , - - - 

weKed ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for more. Whilst I would 
W no obiection to amplifying ths Karachi programme and elucidating it where- 
evJr therAmay be any fear of a misunderstanding. I would say emphatically that 
tTsS do-nothing that compromises by one iota the creed of non-violence. 
Whoever may be our failures, we have made rapid strides. Let us not by our 
taiSce^do the work of the last fifteen years. 

A Word to Socuhsts 

Mv friends, the socialists, are keen on a paore inspiring ideology and would 
hasten the elimination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them in 
dl humility but with all the force at my command that there is no greater ideology 
than is expressed by the creed of truth and non-violence and the determination of 
thrcountr^ot to eliminate the men that stand for _ exploitation but the forces 
that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner which we all are to a 
ureter or less degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled force'; conver- 
sion, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest cut and will mean a now con- 
tribution to history and civilisation. 


Constitutional Amendments ' 

Having said this, I would say a word about the reform m the coustitution that 
Mahatmaii has suggested ia his second statement. He recommends that the size 
of the Congress should be considerably curtailed and the representation m the 
Congress should reflect its hold on the country as a whole. It has been suggested 
that to make the Congress an efficient deliberative body, the number of delegates 
should be reduced from 6,000 to 1,000, and each delegate should be regarded not 
as a representative of a set number of people living within a particular area but should 
be regarded as in fact he is a representative of the members of the Congress roll 
and mve to those places and provinces proportionally larger representation in the^ Con- 
gress, that will have more members on their rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress programme. Whether they, the members, represent the 
whole nation or not will depend upon the quantity and quality of service they 
render. The Congress influence and hold over the people have never depended 
upon the number on the actual register but they depend upon what it stands for 
and the sacrifice that the members have made for achieving the goal. 

In conclusion, I would say that in considering MahatmajPs statements you 
should remove from your minds any apprehension that you may have that he is 
going to retire from public life or that not being physically connected with the 
Congress his interest will cease or that his help will not be available. I have no 
such apprehension. 

I am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and help us and not in any 
way to weaken or hinder us. I feel that Mahatma Gandhi outside the Congress which 
does not whole-heartedly accept his programme will be more helpful to the country 
and the Congress than Mahatma Gandhi inside the Congress with the drag of a 
big unbelieving majority at his back. 

1 do not, therefore, feel any shock over his impending separation. I do not 
minimise the efleet of such a decision, if he comes to it, but I wish you to have 
faith in him and I have no doubt that all will be right, whether he decides to 
work from within or from outside the Congress. 


Conclusion 

Let us start with a clean slate on the work in front of us. The need of the 
hour is not for a bigger or more inspiring programme, but for the determination 
to achieve what little we may set before ourselves. The task is immense. There is 
to-day a greater determination on the part of the rulers not to part with power, 
as they have succeeded iu creating disruption in our ranks. 

^ This ORDINANCE EuLS ' 

The ordinance rule of the past font y^^kts indloates the extend to which Govern- 
meut can go to though' it' may be pro- 
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bably non-violent. Bengal and N. W. Frontier have been raped seemingly beyond 
repair. It is difficult to breathe free in the one and it is impossible to understand 
the situation in the other. Tnere have been deplorable acts of terrorism in Bengal, 
but unmanning the vfhole youth of vast areas is not the way to fight it. The 
N. W. Frontier Province which has had a severe spell of repression which the 
brave Pathans led by that selfless and patriotic servant Abdul Gaffar Khan have 
borne with exemplary restraint is forbidden ground for him and^ for his brother. 
There is constructive work enough and to spare, to occupy the time and energies 
of those who care for it. 

The resolution on cent per cent Swadeshi that Mahatmaji has embodied m his 
second statement is a vital one. If the infatuation with highsoundiog slogans has 
not blinded our reasons we should see that khadi with cent per cent Swadeshi is 
enough to take us to our goal of complete independence which in Mahatmaji s 
language ’‘is an impossible dream without the higher classes merging themselves m 
those millions who are miscalled lower classes.” 

The Council Peogramme 

There is lastly the Councils programme. The All-India Congress Committee has 
decided to contest elections to the Legislative Assembly, so that the country might 
pronounce its verdict on the White Paper and the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment. I hope that the electors will show by unmistakable action that the Con- 
gress possesses their full confidence. , , • j u 

Let us not, however, be led away by the idea that Swaraj can be achieved by 
anything we could do in the legislatures. We have to remember that the price 
for freedom must be paid before we can get it, and while we have every : reason to 
be proud of what has been done and what the country has suffered it is, after all, 
yet inadequate for the great object we have in view. The task we have taken upon 
ourselves is great and glorious. It requires inexhaustible patience, unflinching 
determination and unending sacrifice. Time and world forces are helping us and 
above all, God is with us in this great epic struggle of an unarmed people fighting 
with the weapons of Satyagraha of Truth and Non-Yiolence — a most powerful 
Government armed cap-a-pie and equipped with the 'latest engines of destrucWon 
devised by science and human ingenuity. For us there is no turning back. The 
goal is clear, it is nothing short of Independence. 

The Meaning of Independence 

Independence is the natural outcome of tall that the freedom movement in 
India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly when we remember that 
it has to be achieved by non-violence. It means the end of exploitation of one 
country by another and of one part of the population^ of the same country by 
another part. It contemplates a free and friendly association with other nations 
for the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting 
us except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. The sanc- 
tion behind this Independence movement is non-violence which in its positive 
and dynamic aspect is good will of and for all. 

We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain extent to 
world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can do so according as 
the element of distrust and suspicion which has its birth in fear is eliminated and 
replaced by a sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others will not then need a large army either for its protec- 
tion against foreigners or for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others she will be able to 
claim immunity from the evil designs of others and her safety will be buttressed 
and protected by the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our 
independence ought not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuat- 
ing the present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent mass action. 
We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound to succeed some day. 
Many have lost their lives and all. Many more have sacrificed themselves in their 
struggle for freedom. Let us not be deterred by the difficulties which confront^ us 
not diverted from our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique 
and the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest and high 
expecti^u. Let us be true to our cre^ and firm in our determination. Satya-* 

m 
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graha in its active application may meet with temporary setbacks but it knows no 
defeat. It is itself a great victory, for as James Lowell put it, 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.’^ 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The PfBsideTit then asked the audience to stand up for a minute in memory of 
the Congressmen who had died during the last year. 


Past Resolutions of Working Committee 


After a minute’s silence had been observed. Dr. Ansari moved the first resolu- 
tion, which requested the endorsement of the resolutions passed! by the Working 
Committee since May, 1934, including those relating to the Parliamentary Board, 
Constrnctive Programme, the status of Indians overseas, the resolution on Swadeshi 
and condolence resolutions. 

JDr. Amari explained in Hindustani the various resolutions. Eeferring to^ the 
resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board, he said that Congressmen in legisla- 
tures would prove more useful than any other political group. They were pledged 
to get the Ordinances repealed, to reject the White Paper and to work out a 
programme for convening a Constituent Assembly. This triple programme of the 
Board, the speaker said, would greatly help the cause of achieving independence 
and removing communal differences in the country. The second part of the resolu- 
tion, he said, referred to the constructive programme, while the third related to 
the rights of Indians in Zanzibar. Further, the resolution placed on record the 
sacrifice of those who gave their lives in the last struggle, which part they had 
already adopted standing. 

Dr. Ansari denied that the programme of the Parliamentary Board was reactio- 
nary. He said that it would be accusing the Congress of being reactionary, 
because it had supported the programme. 

Opposing the demand te get the clause relating to class war repealed, Dr Ansari 
maintained that Congress mentality was thoroughly Socialist and he and his friends 
in the Congress were as good, or perhaps better Socialists, than any of those who 
claimed to be Socialists. 


Dr. Ansari appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney to reconsider the stand 
they had taken on the Communal Award issue. He pointed out that the Congress 
stood for a communal settlement without the intervention of outsiders and said 
that was the best and most patriotic policy. 

Speaking in English, in response to repeated requests of a section of the audience, 
Dr. Ansari explained briefly his Hindi speech, asserting that the programme and 
policy which had been laid down by the Congress and the Parliamentary Board 
could not be improved under the present circumstances. 

A prolonged stampede, in the overcrowded visitors’ gallery, occurred just before 
Mr. Nariman came up to second the resolution. Volunteers rushed to the spot 
and brought the situation under control, a few hundred vis ti tors being given seats 
elsewhere. By the time the proceedings commenced, the visitors’ galleries were fully 
packed and contained at least 80,000 visitors. 

Mr. Nariinan, seconding the resolution, said that there were Congressmen in 
the country who had conscientiona objections to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
programme, but he^ pointed out that every country, fighting for freedoni, had made 
of the country B legislatures, however defective. He admitted that freedom 
could not be achieved through the Councils. (Cheers). Still there was no harm in 
using for preparing for the coming fight and the creation of the revolutionary 
mentality. He felt certain that If they carried out the Parliamentaty programme 
especially in the villages, they would be able to give a 
tougher buttle to the enemies of Indian freedom. He was sure that in 
ffi. movemeat for freedom and 

3^ sj^kea: appealed to Pandii Malaviya and Mr. Aney not to weaken the 
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Congress by creating dissensions. The real object was not tbe removal of the 
Communal Award, but the attainment of complete independence. 

Adjouenment Motion on Police ban Euleb out 
^ Mr, Parshottam Trieumdas moved an adjournment of the House for five 
minutes on matters of important business^ namely, the Police Commissioner's ban 
on labour demonstrations. He said that bans in these days had become common 
not only against Satyagrahis but against all and sundry. When he referred to the 
lathi charges, cries of ‘shame’ rang out. He wanted them not to consider themselves 
as separate from the workers. If the procession had been allowed, nothing untoward 
would have happened. 

The loud speaker failed when the President was about to speak and this caused 
restlessness among the audience. 

The President stated that a few days back some Labour leaders had approached 
him and asked his permission to use the pandal and address the Congress delegates. 
He had consulted the authorities of the Beception Committee and allotted some 
time on Sunday for the purpose. They were not aware of any procession coming 
tO’day. The Secretary of the Eeception Committee had received a letter yesterday 
from the Police Commissioner, asking if any permission was given to any procession. 
A reply was sent stating that no such permission was asked for and they would 
not like snch people coming to the Pandal, who had no business to come and had 
sought no permission for it. He did not know if the Police Commissioner had 
issued the ban after this letter. They did not know exactly what had taken place 
and therefore, he ruled the motion out of order. 

Communal Award 

The President then asked Pandit Malaviya to move his amendment. 

The amendment was a long one, the chief idea of which was the substitution of 
the rejection of the Compaunai Award instead of ‘neither accepting nor rejecting it*. 
He also wanted the omission of the ^ expression : ‘The White Paper lapsing, the 
Communal Award_ must lapse automatically. Among other things, it must be the 
duty of the Constituent Assembly to determine the method of representation of 
important minorities and make provision for otherwise safeguarding their interests. 
Since, however, different communities in the country were sharply divided on the 
question of the Communal Award, it is necessary to define the Congress attitude on it. 
The Congress claims to represent equally all communities composing the Indian 
nation and, therefore, in view of the division of opinon can neither accept nor reject 
the Communal Award, as long as divisions of opinion last’. 

Putting up a vigorous defence of his amendment, Pandit Malaviya said that the 
plea that the Communal Award would lapse with the lapse of the White Paper was 
wrong. They were independent of each other and the result of the Congress policy 
would be virtual acceptance of the Communal Award. The British Government 
had^ made it clear that the Communal Award was the final decision on the 
subject, while they were prepared for modifications in the White Paper. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly could come into existence, according to Pandit Jawaharlal, only 
after the overthrow of the present regime, Mr. Gandhi had also agreed with him 
but had added that it was possible to convene such an assembly with the 
Government’s consent. The speaker considered it foolish to expect the same Govern- 
ment to allow them to convene a Constituent Assembly which had inflicted the White 
Paper and Communal Award on them. 

Pandit Malaviya explained how he had agreed to the decision of the British 
Premier on the subject, not in his official capacity but in his individual capacity, 
Eeferring to the attempt at unity in 1932, in Allahabad, he said that they faim 
because the Government had spoiled their attempt by offering Muslims something 
more than what the Unity Conference offered. “I am prej^red even now to work for 
an agreed settlement between the communities, for ‘T consider it a shamefnl reproach 
that any outsider should sit in judgment on a purely domestic affair”. (Cheer) 

^ Pandit Malaviya complained that the present Congress attitude was inconsistent 
with the attitude Mr. Gandhi took at London, when he said that the Congress 
Would go into the wilderness for ten years rather than accept a scheme based on 
electorates. He asked Nationalist Muslims why they did not agree with him 
in rejecting the Award, when they had condemned it before. “If you feel it is 
poisonous uhd anti-national, then why do you object to its rejection ?” (Cheer) 

Ifr. Mf S. Aney seconded the amendment. He said that the neutral attitude of 
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tjbe Cogress members of the Assembly on Communal Award would result in the 
virtual acceptance of the Award by the Assembly. This, in turn, would bo taken 
as acceptance of the Award by the whole community, since the Congress was going 
to be represented, 

SECOND DAY-BOMBAY-27th. OCTOBER 1934 

Congress Nagar was busier to-day than yesterday and even four hours 
oerore the Session, fleets of buses and cars brought "in countless visitors into the 
camp, so ^aat the attendance to-day was larger Jthan at |the opening session. One 
factor, which ^ was responsible for this was that Saturday being a half holiday, 
mousanas of city employees swelled the crowd. Volunteers were able to devote 
undivided attention at the pandal, as the Congress Subjects Committee did not sit 
in tim afternoon and relieved quite a large number of volunteers, who had been 
pandal against intruders. Another reason why • a larger crowd of 
eaucated people attended to-day was that the debate on the Communal Award was 
expected to hold the floor for the major part of the evening and lively scenes were 
anticipated. 

Police Peecaittions 

Pollowing yesterday^s forcible dispersal of labour demostrators who insisted on 
taking a procession along the prohibited rout into the Congress Nagar, Police 
precautions both around and along^ the roads leading to the Nagar had been 
enMre 100^%^ lornes carrying lathi police, headed by an officer, were patrolling the 

In ae meanwhile, an an^ry crowd of labourers, numbering several hundreds, 
thf at Lalbaug, three miles from the-Nagar, to record their protest against 

E ■ procession yesterday. Arrangements in the pandal had undergone 
® light of yesterday’s experience. For instance, pressmen who 
?nS,f-r J.! loudspeaker, found their enclosure moved 

Thl 1 L P-' ..^e^'lers took their seats one by one on the dais, while the band played, 
lah ffrl'S P- “• BtUI there was a terrible 

PrSident ^ Babu-ki-jai” rent the air when the 

? ^ commenced at 

Eeject Paeliamentaet Pbogeamme 

that°collidpr/n?tL*n°^ j’ ^•“oreafter the President informed the House 

i sneakers He °n bo no less than 

<^0 ^MKers. He, therefore, allotted five minutes for each speaker. 

moved an amendment for throwing out the Parliamsntarv 
the resolutions relating to Socialists. He 'explained that 

S'si iTt “ SMS' 

the Parlkmente* pro 5 r“Zt^“^^^^^^ ufefuf to^the® amendment said that unless 
support it. Sbe ridiculed^ the idpa^nf ii masses, Socialists could not 

tbit tbe cMlengf bad been fn exkteocf tbe Government, remarking 

set foot in India. She was surnrispd Company 

and expropriation of property whiVb Congress should oppose class-war 

minoritU'^Id* power » Btnall 

Fbeedom op Comoiektob on Awaed 

ress candidate 8 ^*th^A^mbIv^*pWtb?nQ*’ asking freedom of conscience for Cong- 

Itonrged 4 e® a^ancfof ^is ameXen^t « 'K.nM 
te&wn out Itwonld ti.® ’t Malaviya’s amendment was 


Itehwn out nTo'Sd toeu if Pandit Malaviya’s aiiendment was 

*^Wqb; When freedom of"' tX.T»n!ir“* effect of the Working Committees 

taow why it 8 & Mafaviya and Mr, 
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Enlarge Constructive Programme 

Mr. Kanithar moved an amendment for enlarging the constmctive programme 
by including the improvement of agriculture, physical training and village pan- 
chayats in the programme. ^ -j 

Maulvi Abdus Salam objected to the wording of the resolution which said that 
Mussalmans in general had accepted the' Communal Award. He pointed out that 
Nationalist Muslims and Shias had condemned the Award and therefore, it was 
not right to say that it was acceptable to Muslims. He supported Pandit Malaviya s 
view and wanted the Congress to totally reject the Award as otherwise the present 
attitude would virtually result in its acceptance. 

President Warns Interrupters 

Mr. Sidhwa, who spoke next, was constantly interrupted by a section of 
the House and the President had to administer a severe warning to 
spectators to stick to their seats and not to interrupt the peaceful conduct of 
business. Mr, Sidhwa condemned the attitude of the Congress nationalist Party, 
which had done the greatest harm to India. (Cheers and counter-cries of 
“withdraw^n. Mr. Sidhwa asked the audience to follow the Oongr^^ss lead and save 
the Congress prestige by adopting the Working Committee’s resolution. People 
wanted freedom. They did not care for a seat here and a seat there and who got 
it. (Cheers). “This is the time for the test/’ he added. “Guard yourself against 
false cries and alarms and vote solidly for the original resolution.” 

Mr. T. C, Goswami, in a vigorous speech, answered Pandit Malaviya’s criticism. 
He also was constantly interrupted by a section of the House, whom the President 
reprimanded. Mr. Goswami continued his speech in spite of the interruptions. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan supported Mr. Narendra Dev’s amendment. He com- 
plained that the Parliamentary programme would create a defeatist mentality and 
demoralise the country. 

Acharya Kripalani answered the points raised by Socialist speakers. He_ em- 
phasised that what the Congress was opposed to, was unlawful confiscation of 
property. Eeferring to the criticism against the Constituent Assembly, the speaker 
pointed out that even Pandit Jawaharlal had always favoured the idea of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and had even approved of separate representation for important 
minorities on the Constituent Assembly. The Congress stood for the masses, and 
Mr. Gandhi had identified himself with them. 

Mr, Gopal Singh Quami supported Pandit Malaviya’s amendment. He said 
the Working Committee, by their attitude, had displeased the Sikh community, who 
had always been called upon to bear the brunt of the struggle for freedom in the 
Punjab. He criticised those who labelled the supporters of Pandit Malaviya as 
Communalists, and referred to the case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was still 
Buffering imprisonment. It was not a question of Hindus or Sikhs, but a matter of 
national prestige. The speaker declared that he was ready to support Dr. Kitchlew 
if he stood for election against any communalist Sikh. He strongly condemned the 
attitude of “Neither acceptance nor rejection” which he characterised as anti-National. 
He concluded with a strong appeal for support to Pandit Malaviya. 

President again Intervenes 

Mr, Hari Mohan Chatterjee was greeted with cries of ‘sit down’, when he 
condemned Pandit Malaviya. The President, intervening, asked the delegates to 
address the chair and not the speaker. The President added that he wouid him^lf 
pull up a speaker if he found that his remarks were unparliamentary. Continuing 
Mr. Chatterjee said that the honour of the Congress was at stake and he wanted 
to know if they would vote with those 114 members of the Subjects Committee who 
voted against Pandit Malaviya or would vote for Pandit Malaviya, knowing that 
he did not find more than a dozen supporters in the Subjects Committee. He 
urged the delegates to reject Pandit Malaviya’s amendment with one voice, 

Sardar Patel’s Appeal to Pandit Malaviya 

Sardar Vallahhbhai received a great ovation when rose to support the original 
resolution moved by Dr. Ansari. He pointed out that the whole country was in 
favour of Council-entry and it was too late in the day to re-open the subject. A 
dozen Congress candidates had already been elected unopposed and there could be 
no going back on that issue. If they had any doubts about the programme 
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must remember that the Council policy was to be guided by the Working Com- 
mittee, with whom the final control would always rest. Sardar Patel strongly 
objected to the remarks of Mr. Gopal Singh who said that the Working Committee 
blindly followed Mr. Gandhi. Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said 
that no one liked the Award, which was anti-national and purposely designed to 
divide the country. He pointed out that the Working Committee, excepting Mr. 
Aney, was unanimous on the subject. They all respected Pandit Malaviya and 
appreciated his point of view, but they felt that the line of action adopted by 
Pandit Malaviya was wrong. He appealed to Pandit Malaviya even now to desist 
from the course he was pursuing. The question before them, said the speaker, was 
now to alter the Communal Award, It would be possible only by bringing in the 
different communities together. The way Pandit Malaviya and the Congress 
Nationalist Party was following would surely result in perpetuating the Communal 
Award. With due deference to Pandit Malaviya, the speaker said that it was a 
grpe mistake, on the part of the Pandit, to organise a separate party. If such 
things continued, it would ruin the Congress aud he, therefore, earnestly appealed 
to Pandit Malaviya even at this late hour to retrace his stops. Addressing the 

Socialists, the speaker said that their attitude of opposing the Parliamentary pro- 

gramme was equally wrong. It was not the attitude of practical men. Ho urged 
all delegates to stand by the Working Committee. 

The President stated that Pandit Slalaviya wanted to say something in reply to 
Sardar VallabhbhaPs remarks regarding the formation of the Nationalist Party, 
but he refused permission to allow him to speak, for he felt that further discussiou 
on the subject was needless. Closure was asked for and carried. 

Dn. Ansari, in his reply to the criticism by Pandit Malaviya, referred to the 

long wire he had sent from Vienna to Mr, Gandhi and the Working Committee. 
He said that he was compelled to send that wire on account of the attitude adopted 
by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney. He had only stressed on tho wire that he 
stow by the decisions arrived at at Ranchi and Patna after full consideration. 

Clearing the position of Nationalist Muslims, regarding the Communal Award, 
Dr. Ansari said that their opinion remained unchanged. They believed that the 
only soliUion of the problem was an amicable settlement between the parties con- 
eerned. They would try for it and would not rest content till they bad found the 
solution of this problem. The President appealed to non-delegates, who were 
said to have mixed with the delegates, not to participate in the voting. 

Ine amendments and the resolution were put to vote and resulted in the rejec- 
tion of all amendments and the adoption of the resolution. 

Considerable difficu^lty was experienced in counting the votes, Tho President 
accompani^ by Mr, Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Nariman, went up the rostrum 
the help of flash lights directed on the delegates^ galleries ascertained the 
sense of the House by show of hands. 

amendment was declared lost, but the 

^ ground that the majority had been overwhelming. 

volunteer arrangements having com- 
Visitors rushed into the gangways and the President’s voice 
uproar Cries of “Sham e^’ from the Bengal group greeted the 
decoration of the result of Pandit Malaviya^s amendment. ^ ^ ^ 

he obsCTvrf • delesates stood up, 
ne oDserred . You cannot have more hands by standing up.” (Laughteri 

Prasad, however, proceeded with the counting work and with 
cons^erable difficulty Mnouneed the results of voting on the various aiuMdments! 
ueclaratloo that all amendmends havihg been rejected the oritrinal TPRnliition 

of%S!^ drowned^iu loud ippl^e and^ counter cries 


Faith in Non-Violence 

pietttls dwelt on the marrsiinr.. the resolution. She elo- 


bf civil resistance in adopting 
to the world. The country’s 


OB tt. 
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a tribute to the City of Bombay, which had borne the brunt of 


2SS 


the Btupjglo. Sbo 

deuM IhaTthTy h7d reern‘bea^eu"o7The‘[r""spTrit”crushed How. could rthoir . soirit 
and courage be crushed ? The world bo far knew of revolutions accompanied by 
the shedding of blood, but Mr. Gandhi had preached a different doctrine 

“Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”. cried Mrs. Naidu,. and added jh^m 


was 


given the world a new gospel and a new civilisaiion”. (Cheers). He j 

to fight more with the qualities of the mind than of 
not over. The movement had been suspended for a little while. Mr, Gandhi, 
though he was retiring from the Congress, would still continue to be 
and the source of inspiration. Civil resistance was more than a substitute for 
terrorism. It was a great unifier. The sacrifice, which it demanded, cemented all 

diflT^ence^and^^ped^the ^ tribute to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel for his refusal 
to be released conditionally, even to perform the last rites of his brother, the late 
Mr. Vallabhbhai. Similarly, Pandit Jawaharlal was still refusing Sf uro 

tional release to nurse his sick wife. This spirit shown by Sardar Yalmbhbnai and 
Pandit Jawaharlal was the result of the new mentality created by Mr. Gandhi s 
teaching of non-violent civil resistance and the speaker felt certain that by 
following the methods, they would reach their goal of Independence. 

Babu Sampurnanand moved an amendment to substitute the words '‘belief in 
mass direct action of a peaceful nature.” He said that they believed in peaceful 
methods, but to go further than that and say things which they aid not seriously 
mean was to practise hypocrisy. The speaker pointed out that they had given up 
part of non-co-operation such as boycott of schools, colleges and law courts, in 
which they had believed in 1921. Where then was sense in saying that they had 
undying faith in nou-violent non-co-qperation ? He wanted them to be honest 
and say only things in which they believed and which were practicable. 

Mr. P. F. Leshpande seconded the amendment. ^ i . c 

Mr. Furushottamdas Tandon made a suggestion regarding the altering of the 
language of the resolution. 

Mrs, Naidu aecepted Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon’s suggestion and amended her 
resolution so that, instead of stating that non-violent means are a “complete subs- 
titute” for violent means, the resolution will now say that non-violent means are 
“better means” than violent means. 

The amendment of Mr. Sampurnanand was rejected and Mrs. Naidu^s resolution 
was passed. 

K-esoIutions regarding Mrs. Kamala Nehru^s illness and the election of the 
Parliamentary Board were put from the chair and passed. 

The President adjourned the Congress till 6 p. m. the next day, and announced 
that there would be a Labour demonstration in the pandal in the morning. 


THIRD DAY-BOMBAY— 28th. OCTOBER 1934 

There was a touching scene in the Congress pandal to-day as Mr. Gandhi 
entered, The entire audience of over 80,000 stood up to a man to have a look at 
the Mahatma whose official connection withithe Congress ceased from this day. Consi- 
dering the undirainished hold he had on the masses people found it ditficult to 
believe that he was retiring. To-day^s gathering was the largest as they hoped to 
hear Mr. Gandhi speak. Being a holiday and thejast day of the session, a record 
crowd of visitors attended to-day^s session of the Congress. 

Although the session was scheduled to commence at 6 p. m. a regular stream 
of motor-cars and buses deposited thousands of visitors into the Congress Nagar as 
early as 2 p. m. and by 4 p. m. the entire Worli area was a sea of humanity. 

In view of last night’s breakdown of volunteer arrangements and rush of visi- 
tors towards the Presidential platform, the Reception Committee authorities had 
taken extra precautions to-day to prevent similar interruption of proceedings. The 
Volunteer Force inside the Pandal to keep the visitors within the limit of their 
enclosures had been trebled and new barricades put up. 

Just before proceedings began Mr. Patil,} General Secretary of the Reception 
Committee, requested all delegates and members of the A. I. 0. 0. to bo the guosti 
Committee at a launch to be given to moetjthem the next day noon. 
Mr, Patu also announced that there woiiid be a musical concert the next day 
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under the anspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, the proceeds of 
which would be gi^en to aid Gujrat peasants. 

Village Industries Association 

Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya, speaking in Hindi, said that the Congress has been 
in existence for fifty years now, but for more than thirty years, it had paid no 
heed to the organisation of the villages. The resolution before the House was 
intended to reconstruct villages with a view to making them self-sufficient. The 
proposed All-India Village Industries’ Association would help the revival of old 
village Industries, which were dying because of the serious competition of machine- 
made goods. The work, he said, was entrusted to enable economist like Mr. J. 0. 
Rumarappa, and he would be working under the direct supervision of Mr. Gandhi. 

Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan received a ovation as he came to the rostrum to 
second the resolution. 

A Stampede 

The vast gathering had hardly settled down to hear speoches, when the alarm 
raised by the Congress Nagar Eire brigade engines spread panic among the audience 
and caused a stampede in a section of the amphitheatre, but volunteers rushed up 
and informed the audience that there was nothing serious. The carburettor of one 
of the cars parked in the Worli promenade had .caught fire which, however, was 
put out instantly. 

Khan Abdul Qtaffar Khan said that he believed real constructive work and the 
revival of indigenous industries were impossible without Swaraj. They were struggl- 
ing for achieving that end, but till it was achieved, they could not leave Indian 
villages alone. The state of villages and villagers was pitiable. They were starving 
and ill-clad. His recent visit to Bengal had convinced him that organising indus- 
tries like spinning not only gave food to poor villagers, but also created political 
consciousness among them. He appealed to them to support the proposed associa- 
tion wholeheartedly and help in working out the scheme when it was ready. 


CONTEOL OF InDUSTEIES ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Majumdar moved an amendment demanding control that the proposed 
Village Industries Association should be vested iu the Congress, He was seconded 
by his wife. 

Socialist Opposition 

Mr. JaipraJcask (Socialist) opposing the resolution said that the Congress aim 
was the attainment of complete independence fand not the opening of factories and 
industrial hoinea. The industrial revival of the country and the reconstruction of 
villages were impossible without freedom. Such attempts would only fritter away 
the energy of the Congress, which was a primarily political organisation and must 
restrict itself to mass organisation for giving fight to the fotces of imperialism. 

Seth Qovinddas supported the resolution. He was surprised to see Socialists 
opposing the resdution. He pointed out that provinces like Gujerat and Bihar, 
where they had Khadi organisations, did better than other provinces in the last 
Satyagraha movement. The organising of village industries helped them to reach 
yiU^ers and create consciousness among them and prepared them for -the struggle 
for freedom. && 

supported the resolution. The resolution regarding the 
Village Industries Association^was put to the House and passed. 


Adjouenment Motion Ruled out 

■ Tba President announced that a member had given notice of adjournment of the 
to protest garnet the Subject C^mittee’s decision to refer undisposed of 
BM-offioi^ resolutions to the Working Committee. The President ruled the motion 
oui 01 oruer. 


Organisatioii of ExKibitloiit 

proposing to hand over 
*S;Via^e Industiiea’ Association the organisation 
cadwilaei^ The vras passed. • 
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CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 

Changes in Constitution 

The President next announced that Mr. Gandhi would move a resolution pro- 
posing changes in the Congress constitution. This announcement led to continuous 
cheers and shouts of ‘‘Gandhi-ki-Jai’^ from all sides of the pandal. 

Mr, Paiwardhan wanted to move an amendment to the Congress creed. 

The Presidefit ruled it out of order, as the amendment had not been given 
notice of in time and the creed was not before the House. 

Mr. Gandhi then moved the resolution proposing changes in ths Congress Cons- 
titution. There was pin-drop silence throughout Mr. Gandhi’s speech. 

Explaining the changes, Mr. Gandhi said that experience had shown that 6,000 
delegates were an un wieldly number. At the Nagpur Congress, they were 14,000 
delegates, but they were not elected by any constituencies and represented mostly 
themselves. Now it was proposed to reduce the delegates to 2,000. He wanted 
only 1,000 delegates, bnt had yielded to opposition and made it 2,000. He wanted 
the delegates to agree to this sacrifice in number in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Gandhi added that there was, at present, no direct contact between delegates 
and electors. This Constitution would not get them Swaraj but would help the 
Congress to stand as a rival to the Assembly in showing that the Congress dele- 
gates also spoke for their electorate. Hereafter, Congress Inspectors would look 
into the registers and only such Congressmeu would be allowed to vote as had 
been on its rolls for at least six months. Unless there were 500 Congressmen they 
could not elect a delegate to the Congress. This was too poor compared to the 
Assembly, where 8,000 voters elected a member, but he was satisfied with such a 
beginning ^ for an organisation representing the poor. As Swaraj could not be 
attained without roping the villages into the Congress scheme, it had been pro- 
vided that three-fourths of the Congress shall be reserved for rural areas, with a 
population of 10,000 under. 

Mr. Gandhi next explained that representation would be by the single transfer- 
able vote and that there would be plural constituencies. As for the A. I. C. 0., it 
was always difficult to call 350 members, who could not afford the expense of 
frequent meetings. Thus the A. I. 0. C. had been reduced to a maximum of 166. 

Then again no democrat would like that the Congress President should be 
dected by the Eeception Committee on the recommendations of Provincial Congress 
Committees, but hereafter delegates themselves would elect the President. He 
also explained the Khadi Clause and the Spinning Franchise and said that he did 
not mind if they rejected these, but if they adopted them they should do so with 
absolute conviction. He finally asked the delegates to vote for the resolution not 
out of regard for him, but in the interests of the Motherland, 

Addressing the House in English, Mr. Gandhi said that it was impossible to 
pour out one’s soul again in another language. The resolution was of a far-reach- 
ing character. It called upon the Congress to repeat its history of self-denial and 
further to reduce the size of delegates and the A. I. G. G. 

As Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to give a summary of his scheme, visitors, who 
had no interest la an English speech, began to move out of the pandal and the 
noise thus caused drowned Mr, Gandhi’s voice. 

^ Concluding, Mr. Gandhi appealed to delegates to adopt the new constitution 
with a desire to make it a glorious success, (Applause). 

His speech had lasted 75 minutes. He delivered it, seated on a table on the 
rostrum with floodlights projected on him from three angles. Seated between two 
microphones, one conveying his voice to 80,CK}0 enthusiastic listeners and the 
other connected to the sound car of a film company, Mr. Gandhi spoke at length, 
adapting his style to make a direct appeal to the common people. 

Mr. K, M. Munshi seconded the resolution. Mr. Munshi said that the proposals 
would make the constitution more businesslike and lead to solidarity and efficiency 
in the Congress organisation. 

Socialist Amendmekt Kejected 

Mr. Deshpande moved an amendment, proposing circulation of the proposals 
and their consideration at the next session. 

Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas seconded the amendment, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, opposing the Socialist amendment, said that drafting 
the constitution was a difficult job and all delegates were not expected to take keen 
interest. The plea of insufficient time, he said, was untenable. The new constitu- 
tion was the result of Mr. Gandhi’s fifteen years’ experience and, although they 

33 
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mighfc not take infco consideration Mr, Gandhi'e personality, they could not ignore 
his experience. He did not understand the fear of Socialists, who were young and 
accused older men like the speaker, of reactionary mentality. It was wrong to say 
that if they accepted the proposals, Mr. Gandhi would be tempted to stay in the 
Congress. He appealed to the delegates to remove that idea and support the pro- 
posals on their merits. He did not understand Socialist opposition to them after 
the unanimous adoption of the proposals by the Special Sub-Committee on which 
Socialists were represented. 

The Present announced that Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas refuted Sardai 
Vallabhbhai’s statement that Socialists had accepted the proposals in the Committee. 

The Socialist amendment of Mr. Besh'pande was put to vote and rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Hhaddar Clause 

The President next called upon Pandit Earihar Shast7'i to move his amend- 
ment that the clause relating to the habitual wearing of khaddar be deleted. 

Pandit Sashtri appealed for the acceptance of the amendment not in the name 
of Socialism but of Congress prestige. 

Mr. A. F. PaUmrdhan^ seconding the amendment, said that Socialists had no 
grudge against Khaddar. They themselves wore Khaddar but they did not believe 
that Khaddar would bring them Swaraj. They wanted even those who had no 
faith in Khaddar to come into the Congress and work for it. 

Dr, Choitram Qidwani opposed the Socialist amendment, as he did not con- 
sider it was a difficult thing to wear Khaddar if they wanted to hold ojOSces in. 
the Congress, 

The amendment was negatived. 

Franchise 

Mr. Purushottam Triewndas opposed the spinning and labour franchise clause. 
This clause, in his opinion, was on a par with several sentimental things they 
were accustomed to say. What a poor labourer needed was not their sentimental 
sympathy but means to live. He did not understand what the phrase ^‘on behalf 
of the Congress” meant. If it meant an additional half hour’s labour for the 
Congress, “it was a disgraceful thing to expect a labourer to do, after his day's 
hard labour”. 

When the speaker made certain remarks about Dr. Ansari and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, the President interrupted him and asked him not to mention names. 

Sardar Sardul Singh, supporting Mr. Gandhi's proposition, refuted Mr. 
Purushottam’s charge that Congressmen were sentimental. He asserted that 
the Congress was the best sympathiser with the labouring classes. He maintained 
that there was nothing derogatory in manual labour. Socialists were. talking about 
the masses but the only man, who worked day in and day out for them was Mr. 
Gandhi. He, therefore, appealed to the House to accept the resolution. 

The original proposition of Mr. Gandhi was carried by a huge majority. 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Mr. Gandhi containing the Khaddar 
Clause, the Spinning Franchise and other constitutional amendments was put to 
vote and declared carried by a large majority. 

Gandhiji's Retirement 

Mr, Sidhwa moved the following amended resolution ou Mr. Gandhi’s retire- 
nent. Mr. Eajagopalachariar wanted to move it in the Subjects Committee, but 
md been disallowed. 

“Diis Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
md 18 emphatically of the opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire 
xom the Congress, but inasmuch as all efforts to persuade Mm in that benalf 
lave failed, this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on 
record its deep sense of gratitude to him for the unique services rendered 
ly mm to the nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his advice 
will be available to the Congress whenever necessary”. 

^ Mr. Sidhwa said that the resolution was so clear that it did not require any 
rusher exposition. Mr. Gandhi’s complaint that people did not adhere to truth 
non-violence was not fair. They had done more than could be expected from 
human beings. The mentality of non-violence and efforts to follow truth 
PW MKa more evideat to-day than fifteen years ago and it was not fair on tho 
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part of Mr. Gandhi to leave them at this juncture, when the country needed him 
most. Since Mr. Gandhi had finally decided to retire, they had no option but to 
give him their blessings and record his services to the nation, which raised the 
status of India and Indians all over the world. 

Mr. Bajagopalachariar, seconding Mr. Sidhwa’s resolution, said that^ on 
this occasion it was difficult to find words. Mr. Gandhi’s services were unique, 
but his exit from the Congress was more unique. The splendour of his services 
was no whit less to-day than it was when he was rendering those services. He said 
that he was one of those most stubborn persons who tried to keep Mr. Gandhi 
inside the Congress, but having failed, he had agreed to second the resolution. 
He did so in the hope that they would deserve his (Mr. Gandhi’s) services by 
putting their House in order as he (Mr. Gandhi) wanted them. 

Mr, Purushott a Tildas Tandon, supporting the resolution, said^ that Congress- 
men gave their blessing to Mr. Gandhi with a heavy heart but in the hope that 
his services and advice woutd be available to them, whenever, they neeeded them. 
Mr. Gandhi had given them a new weapon and strength to resist the British Empire. 
He was certain that everyone of them, even those who had differences with Mr. 
Gandhi would be longing for the day when he would once again return to the 
Congress to lead the country, to victory. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Next Congress Session 

Pandit Qovmd Ballabh Pant moved a resolution inviting the next Congress 

to his province. He said that they were a small province and therefore such 

facilities and convenience as Bombay had provided could not be expected from 
them but they would do their utmost to make the session a success. He added that 
although they had not yet fixed a place in all probability it would be 
Lucknow. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Vote of Thanks 

^ Sardar Sardul Singh moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Eeception Com- 
mittee for their splendid arrangements. 

Mr. Govindananda seconded. The resolution was carried amidst -cheers. 

Mr. Nariman, replying on behalf of the Eeception Committee, thanked the 

delegates and visitors and concluded with a tribute to Babu Eajendra Prasad's 

tact and ability in handling the most difficult and awkward situations during the 
deliberations of the Subjects Committee and the open session. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, in a lengthy speech, thanked Babu Eajendra Prasad 
for the able manner in which he had conducted the proceedings. 

President’s Closing Speech 

Bahti Rajendra Prasad, in his concluding speech, said that during the week 
in which the proceedings had lasted, he as well as the delegates were on their 
trial. He was certain that they had come out successful. As to how he had fared 
he left it to their judgment. 

Eeferring to the magnificent reception accorded to him, he said that it was an 
honour not to him but to the Indian National Congress. They had proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the country was fully with the Congress and he was 
confident that they would ever strive to make it still stronger. 

The President referred to the momentous resolutions adopted by them and 
appealed to them to put every word of those resolutions in action. You have 
to-day adopted a new constitution for the Congress. Go out into the country with 
that constitution and enlist hundreds of thousands of Congress members all over 
India. He also made a fervent appeal for support for every Congress cand date in the 
coming Assembly election. “You must return every Congress candidate to the 
Assembly. Go to the country and see that Congress prestige is maintained.” 

Conclusion of Proceedings 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of Vandemataram, the entire audience 
standing. 



The Congress Nationalists’ Conference 

NEW PARTY FORMED AT CALCUTTA 
Calcutta — The 18th August 1934 


The Conference convened by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to usher into 
existence a new Party to fight the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
elections met under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the Ram Mohan Library 
Halh Calcutta on the ISth. August 1934. 

^ In his welcome address, Aokarya P. G. Bay, President of the Reception Com- 
mittee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference would be a party within the 
sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. 


Peesidential Address 

In his presidential address, Pandit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate 
electorate and emphasised the objection to the Communal Award. Replying to a 
question from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party 
within the Congress, the President said that it was a difficult question to answer 
If need be his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men 
who did not entirely subscribe to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the object of the Congress. 

Addressing the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that nearly 
50 years ago in December 1885, he had attended the second annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at the Calcutta Town Hall. During all these years, he 
had been a devoted and humble worker in the Congress cause. He had never been 
away from the Congress merely because he differed from any of the particular 
resolutions that were passed. ^ He had always been of opinion that they should build 
up this one great national institution in such a manner that it could serve the 
object of a non-official Parliament of India. They had all contributed their humble 
sMre to build up this great institutiou. It could not be imagined, therefore, that 
ne eonld do such a thihg as would weaken the influence of the Congress and 
unaermine its prestige. But it had now become necessary to uphold the very 
principles for which the Congress had stood for the last half a century. It had 
neceasa^ to organise a Party in order that the Congress should attain 
strength and serve the country on all the nationa- 
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A Vital Question 

“Believe me’’ continued Pandit Malaviya, “that Mr. Aney and myself sppt 
many a day to see if there -was any possibility of coming to an understanding 
before we finally decided to take this step. Having failed to persuade the_ Congress 
Working Committee to accept our views, we were faced with the question, "Here 
is the Communal Award. It is the decision of His Majesty’s Government and it 
is argued that we failed to come to a solution and, therefore, the Government 
decision should now be accepted. But this is an entirely wrong proposition. The 
Government blamed us for not being able to arrive at any settlement with regard 
to the communal question. But I ssk you to remember how much the Govern- 
ment contributed towards the failure of the settlement of the question that we 
arrived at on certain occasions. My complaint is not against the Muslim commu- 
nity. I know that some of them are satisfied with what has been given them under 
the Communal Award. But the bulk among them should reali e in their mind 
that what they have been given is mere tinsel compared to gold to vvhich they 
were entitled. They have been given separate electorates, a few more seats here 
and a few more seats there and a few appointments there. The Communal Award 
gives them separate seats, but does it give them any power ? If the Communal 
Award is treated as merely an arrangement for the distribution of seats, it will be 
a great mistake. The Communal Award is the foundation on which the super- 
structure of the future constitution of India will be raised. The provisions of the 
Communal Award lay down the lines upon which the future constitution will be 
built. Narrowness, which is visible in the foundation, will be eloquently evident 
when the superstructure is raised. The question of the Communal Award is, 
therefore, a vital question.” 

Pandit Malaviya added that from the time when the Congress came into existence, 
it had worked for the establishment of a representative Government. From the year 
1885, it had been urging the establishment of a representative institution and a repre- 
sentative institution required a joint electorate. He wanted Muslims to remember that 
the system of separate: electorate had not come out of the Muslim brain. In 1908, 
under the inspiration and by the help of Government officials, separate electorates 
were introduced and to-day in the year of grace, 1934, again, it was being insisted 
upon. Separate electorates were extended in places where they were not wanted. 
The National Congress had not wanted separate electorate. It had been forced 
upon them. They wanted a representative Government, they wanted harmony, 
goodwill and mutual confidence among the people ; they wanted a Government by 
the people, of the people and for the people. But if the people were divided by 
separate electorates, Muslims in one block and Hindus in another, what would be 
the result ? The result would be mutual jealousy, distrust and quarrels. Authority 
after authority had condemned the system of separate electorates, Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford and the Simon Commission spoke against it. Speaking on this 
subject, Mahatma Gandhi had said at the Bound Table Conference, that the Con- 
gress will wander, no matter for how many years, in the wilderness, rather than 
lend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
government can never grow. Having all this volume of opinion against separate 
electorates and in favour of joint electorates and particularly with the clear and 
weighty opinions of Mr, Moptagu, Lord Chelmsford and of the Simon Commission, 
and of the repeated declaration by the Congress against the extension of the system 
of separate electorates, His Majesty’s Government not only maintained this, bnt 
extended the principle of separate electorate in areas where it did not exist Could 
any Nationalist, who looked at the question in the proper light, for a moment, 
think of accepting this state of things, the continuance of which, even for a day, 
meant further distrust and suspicion among difierent communities ? fie felt fl^t 
every day the national stamina was being weakened and the result would be that 
the establishment of responsible Government would be prevented, it might be, for 
fifty years, due to the action of members of the British Parliament. 

The first objection was that it had given Muslims more than they had asked 
for and had given them a wrong kind of thing. It gave them statutory majority 
with separate electorates. The Nehru Eeport stated that the “reservation of seats 
for a majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern 
independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conception of the 
popular government,” In the Punjab, Mahomedaus had been given 52 per cent 
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of representation. This meant that these people would be elected by votes of the 
Muslim electors and not a single Hindu would be entitled to vote for them. To 
whom would these people be responsible? Representatives, so 
responsible to the Muslim electors and not toothers. This would be a sort of 
responsible Government so far as Muslims were concerned, but would there be 
any responsible Government so far as the Hindus, Christians and others were 
concerned ? No. At present they were living under one Government, of course a 
foreign Government, but what would they get by means of this communal electo- 
rate ? Not a Government by the people, for the people and of the people but a 
Government of one community over another. In the Punjab, it woum be a 
Government by Muslims of Hindus and in the U. P.i it would b® ^ Government 
by Hindus of Muslims. Hid any patriotic Indian desire that anyone ot ms 
countrymen of whatever caste, creed or colour, should be placed under such condi- 
tions ? It would not be democracy. It would be a special kind of despotic Govern- 
ment. It would be tyranny of one community over another and it was this despo- 
tism which the Communal Award sought to instal. His Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, thrust on the country what was strongly opposed by Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford, the Simon Commission and by a largo body ot public opinion 
in India. 


In 1931, the Nationalist Muslims in India carried on a groat eampaiRn through- 
out the country in favour of joint electorate and against separate electorate. Deugal 
took the lead. The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution protesting^ against 
the Communal electorate and favouring joint electorate. In July 1931, the Congress 
Working Committee framed a scheme of joint electorate for the whole country. 
The proposition was that there should be joint electorate in all provinces with 
reservation of seats for minorities, if they so desired, according to their proportion 
in population. 


“Now if you allow the provisions of the Communal Award to stand, what will 
be the result asked the Pandit. “Self-Government will^ not grow. It cannot 
grow under these conditions and the domination of Britain over India will be 
extended for an indefinite length of time, is that what you desire ? Now, what are 
we to do in the situation ? If the Congress Working Committee rejected the 
Communal Award it would not mean that it demolished separate electorate or that 
it would bring about electorate for all provinces, but it would have shown to the 
Government and to those Muslims who were satisfied with the Communal ^ Award 
that Nationalists, as a whole, were strongly opposed to it. If that feeling was 
created, that would be an assurance that separate electorate would go sooner or 
later. Besides, those, who had been affected by the Communal Award, would have 
the satisfaction that when the Government had done them a wrong, the Congress 
took up their cause and tried to remedy their grievance. That would be a great 
solace to those whose cause had been injured by this Communal Award. Refusal 
on the part of the Working Committee to express any opinion on it amounts to 
tacit acceptance of the Communal Award. When you say you cannot reject or 
accept the Communal Award, you are departing from the principle of the 
Congress. 


Duty Bepoke Nationalists 

*T ask you what is your duty at the present moment. If you leave the matter 
as it is, you imperil national interests. We have tried to persuade the Working 
Committee and we have failed. If we feel convinced in our hearts that the view 
which has been urged is correct in the interest of the nation as a whole and in 
the interest of Hindus and Sikhs in particular, we should not keep silent but we 
should organise the expression of that opinion. We should make every effort to give 
utterance to the feeling which is surging in the hearts of the people all over the 
country. That is the object of the Nationalist Party. It has been said that this 
will weaken the strength of the Congress. It will not. It will replace the Congres in its 
former position of glory. Are we so senseless that, at this juncture when we aie to fiight 
the great Government, we shall unnecessarily quarrel among ourselves and weaken the 
strength and the prestige of the Congress ? If the Congress has gone wrong, it becomes 
©hr duty to bring it to its right position, so that it may establish once again its former 
Ihe Nationalist Party has ^ made it clear in its manifesto that the object 
party Is the same as the object of the Indian National Congress, namely, the 
allwn^ent of “puma swaraj’' (complete independence) by all legitimate and 
peaceful m^us^ Anybody who accepts that position becomes a member of this Party. 
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Anybody who does not accept the position does not become a member of the 

Party. The general rule is almost without exception that anybody who wishes to 
Join the Nationalist Party must subscribe to the object of the Indian National 
Congress. We have made it clear that our difference with the Congress lies only 
with regard to its attitude towards the Communal Award. I apa not standing 
here for those who may have any hesitation to say that their object is complete 
independence. We are entitled to complete independence as much as Englishnnen 
are entitletd to complete independence in their own land. 

'‘Our country is great, ever great with its glorious past. Why should it be 
inferior to any other country on earth in respect of its status ? This country 
of ours should have nothing less than self-government, than complete indepen- 
dence. And since we want it, we want that the Congress should work on the 

prmciples as it has done in the past and not allow its mind to be swayed by any- 

thing less than what nationalism demands”. 

Discussion on Resolutions 

A few well-dressed young men created trouble by seeking to get forcible entry 
into the Conference Hall before the Nationalist Conference resumed sittings this 
evening. They broke the panes of the windows and tried to rush in, but were 
promptly arrested by the police and marched away. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, presiding, read out Dr. Babindranath Tagore^s 
message condemning the Communal Award and appealing to Hindus and Musal- 
mans to fight the Award. 

“You all know I have always disapproved the Communal Award and I hope 
our leaders will join their forces to save from its paralysing grip the political 
integrity of the Nation. 

“I address this letter to Moslems as well as Hindus with the most sincere desire 
for the good of all sections of the community. I urge that Hindus and Moslems 
should ait together dispassionately to consider the Communal Award and its impli- 
cations and arrive at an agreed solution of the communal problem. It is needless 
to point out that self-government cannot be based on a communal division and 
separate electorate. No responsible system of Government can. be possible without 
the mutual understanding of our communities and united representation at the 
legislatures. We must concentrate all our forces to evolve better understanding 
and co-operation between the different sections of our people and then by a solid 
foundation for the social and political reconstruction of our motherland. I depre- 
cate all expressions of angry feelings and most strongly appeal to Hindus and 
Moslems to avoid saying or doing anything that may increase the communal tension 
and further postpone understanding oebween our communities without which there 
can be no peaceful progress in our country.” 

Membebship op Paety 

Mr. Alchil Chandra Dutta then- moved the following resolution: — 

_ “Resolved that a party to be called the Congress Nationalist Party be constituted 
with the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award and the 
White Paper, both in tne legislature and outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the legislatures for the promotion of that object. 

'‘Resolved that every Congressman who subscribes to the object of the party as 
defined above, shall be eligible as a member of the Party. Candidates for election 
to the legislature shall be elected from among Congressmen who are members of 
the Party. In special cases, the Party may support a Nationalist as a candidate 
for election to the legislature, who subscribes to the object of the Party and agrees 
to abide by its rules in the legislature.” 

The mover justified the formation of the new Party and declared that the 
Working Committee’s resolution left them no alternative. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, when rising to second the motion, was heckled by a 
delegate, who asked who was a Nationalist ? 

Mr, Mehta : One who stands for the nation. 

Delegate : Do you mean to say that those who were against us in the thick of 
the fight will be selected by you ? 

Mr, Mehta ; No, not necessarily, but you eannot claim that any single body 
of men can alone claim the monopoly of patriotism. 
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Continning. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta analysed the principle of the White Paper 
and declared that Princes were going to rule them without their being ruled by ua 
fin return. After referring to tlie various divisions and subdivisions sougnt to be 
imposed by the White Paper, Mr. Mehta observed that the White Paper gave 
them no financial responsibility. He condemned the recent communal G. 0. and 
characterised it as Government's election manifesto, further to divide the people and 
ask them to walk into the Government parlour. He could not see what was in 
the White Paper for them to quarrel amongst themselves. The Army would be 
reserved* Commerce has been safeguarded and finance would be a department 
without real power. Mr, Mehta then adverted to the special responsibilities vested 
in Governors and the Governor-General and declared that real power would 
continue to vest in a small bureaucracy. Becently during his visit to England a 
Peer had asked him seven times and seven times had ho replied to the Peer that 
India would not have anything to do with the White Paper. How can they infuse 
life into a corpse ? . , 1 ^ 

ifn Santosh Kumar Basu, ex-Mayor, put a few questions to the President. He 
asked Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney if it was necessary to start a new 
party for the mere purpose of opposing the Communal Award, especially after 
Gaodhiji^s recent pronouncement in favour of allowing a conscience clause. He 
further questioned the wisdom of the third clause in the resolution which permitted 
non-CoDgressmen to come in. There was hardly any prestige left for the Congress 
and were they going to let what little existed to tumble down ? (Cheers and cries 
of hear, hear). Mr. Basu was not accusing non-Oongressmen, but what right had 
the party to ask the electorate to return non-Congressmen ? He put these questions 
in a spirit of humility and not of opposition. 

Pandit Malaviya answered the two points raised. Dealing with the first ques- 
tion, the President recalled his and Mr. Aney’s attempts to come to some 
understanding with Mahatma Gandhi on this point and said that the Working 
Committee had left it to the Parliamentary Board to exempt those who claimed 
con-scientious objection. He was glad that Gandhiji had now expressed himself in 
favour of freedom of vote over the question of the Communal Award. The Presi- 
dent then called on Mr. N. C. Helkar to explain the position. 

Mr. W. C, Kelkar said he had sent a telegram to Gandhiji asking him to avoid a 
catastrophic conflict on the issue of the Award among Congressmen. Gandhiji 
replied that freedom of opinion was offered but rejected. Gandhiji. therefore, asked Mr. 
Kelkar to induce Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney to reconsider the matter and accept 
his position. Mr. Kelkar added that freedom of opinion was orginally intended to 
apply only to two people. He thereupon asked Gandhiji why that freedom should 
not apply to others, who claimed conscientious objection ? GandhijPs views meant 
only this, that still the Congress Parliamentary Board would have the right of 
rejecting the applications of anti-Communal Award people to stand as Congress 
candidates for the elections. Mr. Kelkar was clear in his own mind that freedom 
of voting was not intended by Gandhiji for more than half a dozen people. 
Mr. Kelkar said that Mr. Aney wanted to be more qualified to speak. 

Mr. M* S. Aney referred to the Working Committee’s discussions and recalled the 
discussions there on the question of this conscience clause, Mr. Aney pressed the 
Working Committee to realise that the position taken by it was a virtual repudia- 
tion of the Congress position and sought to prevent others from expressing their 
opinion. So Mr, Aney and Pandit Malaviya told Gandhiji and his colleagues that 
there was no use of their (Mr. Aney and others of his views) staying with the 
Congress Board, unless all those returned on the Congress ticket were given free- 
dom of the vote. This would not be accepted by the Committee, which was unwil- 
ling to extend the freedom to more than half a dozen people. Mr. Aney declared 
that Pandit and he could not accept this limited concession. 

A delegate asked what would become of the Party if the Congress reversed its 
resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the question was that having regard to the country’s 
position over the Communal Award, it was not right to stifie expression of opinion. 
Malayiyaji added that it ^ would be a bad day for the country, when it questioned, 
the right of free expression of opinion. A compromise having failed, what was 
their duty ? They must speak out their minds. That was how he and his collea- 
gues interpreted their duty. ^ Malaviyaji assured the delegates that his personal 
relatmns^ with Gandhiji remained and would continue to remain cordial. He asked 
the Conference to reahse that any vote of the Assembly would be interpreted by 
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tlie civilised world as the opinion of India. That was why he pleaded with them 
to see that freedom of opinion was not stifled. The Communal Award sought to 
divide them and they must oppose it tooth and nail. It had been said 
that their cause would suffer if they had no solid majority. Panditji 
said it would be a shock to him if the Congress should support the Working 
Committee's decision. Unless Gandhiji made a personal appeal, Pandit Malaviya 
was confident that the Congress would reverse the Committee’s decision. Answer- 
i ng Mr, Basu’s second point, Malaviyaji declared that if Dr. Ansari had the right 
ol starting a party at Ranchi without consulting the Congress, he hoped that 
others had freedom to start a better organisation. He added that a change in the 
name of the party brought it nearer the Congress. 

Eeferr mg to his attempts to set up common candidates, Panditji still hoped 
that it would be possible to have common candidates returned unopposed. The 
only difference between the Congress and themselves was in respect of the Com- 
munal Award’ Regarding the proposed inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists, 
Panditji said %at during his discussions with Gandhiji, before his resignation, he 
had urged the necessity for inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists. Gandhiji had 
agreed. Pandit Malaviya asked how they could afford to ignore businessmen, who 
for reasons of commerce, could not subscribe to the Congress creed, although they 
were in sympathy with it. Pauditji assured the Conference that while he would 
invite Zamindars and businessmen to join the Conference, it would not be right 
to shut them out, because they could not so join. He had sufficient faith in Con- 
greesmen to believe that they could still put up an agreed list of candidates. If 
the Congress would not alter the Working Committee's resolution, what would be 
their position ? Panditji said that that was a hypothetical question, but it involved 
loyalty to tbe Congress. At the same time they should not forget that the Con- 
ress was only an instrument of service. “Motherland first, Motherland next, 
Motherland last’’ was Panditji’s motto. (Cheers). 

The resolution was put and passed only three dissenting. 

At Pandit Malaviya’s instance, the Conference voted an Election Board with 
himself as President, Acharya P. G. Roy as Vice-President, Mr. Aney as Secretary 
and a selection board for.selecting candidates to the' Legislative Assembly. 

White Paper 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu then moved: “This Conference considers that the 
proposal for constitutional reforms contained in the White Paper is wholly unsatis- 
factory and reactionary, and the Conference is thoroughly opposed to the scheme 
as a iwhole”. 

Mr. Basu declared that it was a tragedy that the very scheme which was 
supposed to satisfy Indian aspiration had for its underlying feature the whole- 
sale and unalloyed distrust of the Indian people. As he had no doubt in his mind 
the whole scheme was overshadowed by the principle that Indians should, in 
no event, be trusted with even a modicum of power. He declared that no res- 
pectable country would care to have a scheme such as the White Paper which 
Britain Med to force down on India. 

Ifr. D, V. QohhaUy editor of “The Mahratta’’ seconding the motion, declared 
that the White Paper proposals were a direct negation of the much talked of 
principle of self-determination. Indians had no hand in its framing. Sir Samud 
Hoare’s was the only hand visible in its being brought forth into the world. No 
one in this county would have anything to do with the White Paper, while it 
sought to make children of the soil aliens in their own country. The resolution wa« 
unanimously passed. 

CoMMUNAH Award 

Mr. P. V. Banerjea then moved the next resolution on the Communal Award 
which ran as follows 

“The Conference records its strong disapproval of the Government’s decision on 
the communal problem which has been wrongly called the Communal Award, as it 
retains and extends the evil of separate, communal, class electorates, provide 
statutory majorities with separate electorates which are fatal to the development of 
repr^entation upon a National basis, on which alone a system of raponsible 
Government can possibly take rooP’. 

84 
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Mr Eanerjea recalled the story of the Communal Award and declared that no 
oneTgrfed to refer the communal question . to the arbitration of the British 
Premier Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as though with a view to perpetuate the com- 
munXdistinctions in political matters, sought to introduce factors which even 
rabid communists on either side had not dared to hope for. He appealed to the 
Conference to oppose the Award tooth and nail.- 

Mr. Aldus Samad, seconding the resolution, made a fighting speech. He 
characterised the Congress Working Co rnmitWs resolution on the subiect as 
’’sounding the death- knell of Indian nationalism , He declared that the position 
taken up by the Working Committee, if accepted by the people, would make the 
realisation of communal unity almost an impossibility. Hs was an enemy of 
communal representation in any shape or form, because it was not only 
anti-national but it was also inconsistent with responsible Government. It 
was true that Mussalmans had gone to legislatures, on a purely communal 
ticket, but had they gained anything thereby ? If communal bickerings and misunder- 
standings were something of which they could be proud, these were alone 
the products of the principle of separate electorates. The speaker was con'nnced 
that if the existence of separate electorates on a communal basis was tolerated, in 
any future constitution, it would usher in an era of fratricidal war to escape froiu 
which would be well nigh an impossibility. “We want to live in peace , said 
Mr. Abdus Samad “and not to quarrel over a shadow”. 


Mr. N. C. KsXkar whole-heartedly associated himself with the resolution and 
declared that the Communal Award, alone, in the field of political documents, was 
without a parallel. The virus of commuualism which it sought to introduce 
should be immediately cub out. Otherwise, the growth of a nation would be 
impeded on a permanent scale. 

Pro/. Radhakumud Muhherjea declared that the Communal Award went against 
the principle laid down by the League of Nations. The minorities in Bengal and 
the Punjab did not want any separate representation. They wanted no protection 
of their interests. Yet the British Premier gave them this Award. The speaker 
believed that no self-respecting Indian could afford to tolerate the Award, which 
sought to devitalise what little nationalism existed in this country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Kumar Ganganand Sinha characterised the 
Communal Award as anti-national and opposed to the best and lasting interests of 
the country. The resolution was passed. 

Mr, Jogendra Chandra Ckakravarty, proposing a vote of thanks to the chair, 
paid a tribute to Pandit Malaviya and said that he had given a correct lead to the 
nation in this moment of crisis. Mr. Chakravarti, however, emphasised the need 
for coming to some kind of understanding with Mahatma Gandhi. 


Legislative Intekfeeence in Religion 

Pandit Malaviya received an ovation when he rose to make his concluding 
remarks. The Pandit declared that nothing pained him more than to feel compelled 
to form this new party. He had done his best to avoid it but he could not help 
it. But he would assure his friends that in forming the Party, he was not actuated 
by any desire to promote the interests of one community at the coat of another. 
He and those holding the same views as himself, were actuated by a sense of duty 
to the country and to its people— Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and 
Bikhs alike. Panditji declared that it was a failing of the Hindu character that 
even when they knew that disaster was threatening them, they would not stand 
up and fight, because they would thereby possibly wound the feelings of others. 
Quoting from the Gita, he asked the Conference to fight for a righteous cause. 

Referring to the question of legislative interference in religious and social 
and political matters, Pandit Malaviya declared that personally he was opposed 
to such interference as it was calculated to lead to all kinds of complications. He 
was the recipient of many letters and representations on the subject asking him 
to drop this item from the Party’s programme. He declared that this question was 
fully _ discussed by the Subjects Committee but they were unable to arrive at a 
decision over the matter. They bad, therefore, decided to defer their decision for the 
pr^ent. 

Pandit Malaviya congratulated the Conference on its businesslike proceedings. 
Be smd that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to come to an under- 
stonajng with Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Oommitteet He still ventured 
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to hope that they would yet fiud it possible to rua oomiaou caadidates. Ihe Oou* 
ference was then dissoked. 

CONGRESS NATIONALISTS AND THE REFORMS SCHEME 

The Congress Nationalist leaders, after three days’ deliberations^ held at Benares 
on the 26tfa.to 28t!i. December 1934 adopted the following resolutions 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party consider the J- J"- 
Report as wholly unsatisfactory and unacceptable. The recommendations or 
J, P. 0. do not transfer real power from the hands of the British ? 

those of the people of this country, either at the Centre or in the 
by investing the Governor-General and Governors with dictatorial^ power 
special responsibilities and discretionary powers reduce Cabinets and 
a state of helplessness and thereby render the whole scheme a^ mockery oi repre- 
sentative government. The recommendations are obviously designed to 
foreign domination and facilitate economic exploitation of the country by prov g 
a number of reservations, restraints and safeguards. The scheme 
is based on an anti-national communal decision, which, by its spirit * 

lism, will not merely hinder the growth of nationalism but J^nder altogether imp 
Bsible all healthy progress towards the goal of Puma Swaraj, within & 
distance of time. The WorMng Committee is clearly of the opinion 
would be better for the country to continue, if necessary, for some time longe 
under the existing constitntioot highly defective though it is, than accept me con - 
titntion recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, . 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party regrets that, m ti ® 
disregard of the great volume of public opinion existing in the country 
Hindus, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Nationalist Muslims and others, the Joint rariia- 
mentary Committee endorsed the communal decision of His Majesty s Government. 

The Working Committee is firmly of the opinion that the system of representa- 
tion based on separate electorates which the so-called Communal Award has 
mended is glaringly unjust particularly to Hindus, is anti-national and constitutes 
an insuperable obstacle to the establishment of popular self-government ana can, 
therefore, never be acceptable to the people of this country.^ ^ t • <- i> r 

The Working Committee strongly controverts the opinion of the Joint rariia- 
mentary Committee that in the existing circumstances of the county, communal 
representation must be accepted as inevitable. The statement of the ^ Joint Pariia- 
mentary Committee “that there is among almost all the communities m India (noE 
excepting the Hindus) a very considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award is 
erroneous and misleading” and that the observation of the Joint Pari lamenta^ 
Committee “that if any attempt is now made to alter or modify it (the Award) 
the consequence would be disastrous” is incorrect and manifestly unfair. t - x 
In view of the vital importance of the question and of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee has taken such a mistaken view of public opinion in 
India in regard to the Communal Award, the Working Commits appeals 
people to carry on a ceaseless campaign against^ the Award 

a scheme based on a joint electorate on the lines recommended by the Woraing 
Committee of the Indian National Congress in 1931. , 

The Working Committee appeals to the people to hold public meetings all 
over the country on January 27, 1935, and give united public expressiw to their 
feelings of opposition and resentment in relation to the Communal Awaro, 

Resolved thao an All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference be held at Heilii, 
on February 16 and 17, 1935 of representatives from every part of the country to 
voice the country’s opinion against the Communal Award. _ , 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party invites all Buttons 
of the people to unite in opposing proposals contained in the Government of India 
Bill now before Parliament and in taking steps to prepare^ a scheme of national 
self-government which will be acceptable to all communities in India and will nest 
serve and protect the interests of the country. 



The National Libera! Federation 

Opening Day— Poona— 28th. December 1934 

stf ft® National Liberal Federation of India assembled 

at the pokhale Hall, Poona on the 28th. December 1934. A large number of dis- 
tmguished visitors attended the opening session and all notable Liberal leaders 
besides many l^ders throughout India were present. The Eecepfcion Committee 
consisting of 2^ members had made excellent arrangements for the conduct of 
the session. ^ The total number of delegates attending the session was nearly 400. 

Lresident-elect, Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, was accorded a warm recen- 
tion at the entrance to the Gokhale Hall and led to the platform. ^ 

MoKo prayer and welcome songs by students of Gandharva 

Maha Vidyalaya. Then Bao Bahadur JR. R. Za/e, Chairman of the KeceS 
Committee, delivered the welcome address. J.-^eceptioa 

PaW-jV President was then proceeded with. Proposintr 

45S8^aeoTTfflq'^?h»T“>,‘° CMmanlal said that it wa^s jus! 

, y . ioo9, that he attended the National Congress first and that on 

was delivered there by Pandit Zunzru’f late lamented 

SerTanS^orfnd^k^Soe^Piv^ 

Mr ^ given himself to the cause of the country, 

said thaf IS President of the Liberal Federation, sebonding, 

irnublil Hfp ‘ though comparatively young, was thoroughly experienced 

momentous one ^ ‘*1“ Federation was a 

nisations for hpLfif ^ been connected with so many public orga- 

the day’s session Mr ® ’''®® eminently fit to preside over 

to tL^causf of the country “Every waking hour o/his lifel dedicS 

the Hariian Sevak sTIJ' rr.T United Province^ at the helm of 

animated moderation. To Pandit Eun 7 rn°“mn’rl Eunzru’s moderation was 

not strength and yu\arity is"nt SependeS-' “ 


Mr. Kale^s Welcome Address 

the Eeception CommiLef ‘’critosed’^® to ^liairman of 
and observed: iiwusea tne Joint Parliamentary Committee Eeport 

Bsion aT tte B?arh”g poiu rrnd^Ae f S<^atutory Oommi- 

their recommendations are vitiated in as much” na^h'^ mvestigation, it is no wonder 
boycotted even by such modpr«fA^°.of^^ ft® Simon Commission had been 

from the fatal infiLity of having to Teal wuh therefore suffered 

absence of statements and views nnn pracucally exparte evidence in the 

md national leaders of Indian people and Tnjf political organisations 

■»««« .iu. rtgid di,i*„ 
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tion must be accepted. Mr. Kale proceeded to show by quoting from tbe history 
of the Marathas by the late Justice Eanade that during the period immediately 
preceediog the British conquest, there had been achieved a liberalisation in the 
religious thoughts of the people and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the 
result that the communities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other 
owing to the advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by Saints and 
Prophets, both Hindu and Mahomedan— a movement which bore a curious parallel 
to the history of the Eeform movement which had sprung upon Western Europe 
at the same time. There was a tendency towards the reconciliation of the two 
races in mutual recognition of the essential unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 
17th and 18th centuries. After the advent of the British Rule the labours of men 
like Raja Ram Mobon Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay largely 
contributed to the social and religious amelioration of the people and these were 
continued by workers like the late Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr, Gokhale. 

Communal Awaed 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of the communal problem and quoting 
from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, showed how the 
separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms was not intended as a step in the direction of establishment of Parlia« 
mentary Government of India, how the Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be 
quoted as justificatiou of the continuance of separate electorates, which have been 
condemned as vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
official and non-official, nor was it correct to say that India itself had deliberately 
chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the British authorities who 
were primarily responsible for pointing out this wrong road in 1909. This last 
remark, he added, might well be applied to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. 
He asked if the British Government are said to be trustees looking to the welfare 
of the people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Government ? Are 
they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing the vicious system when 
experience has shown that separate electorates since their introduction have^ tended 
to emphasise the differences and increase the tension between the communities Is 
it not a commentary on their professions that they are leading us on the right 
path of self-government ? The defect of communal representation in the consti- 
tution affects the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional advance 
towards full responsible Government.’’ He regretted that no constituent powers 
had been given to the Legislatures of India for removing this and other defects 
nor any time limit put on this. He challenged the statement made in the Report 
that “there is among almost all the communities in India (not excepting the 
Hindus) a very considerable degree of acquiesce-nce in the Award.” Mr. Kale asked 
if the communal decision was not a strange commentary on the professions 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to real 
self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it. 

Mnch is made of the differences amongst us and want of agreement Is put 
forward as an excuse for refusing even moderate demands, added Mr. Kale. Assu- 
rances were given that the agreement reached at the R- T. C. will be the basis of 
the Legislative proposals. When however efforts were made by the Indian dele- 
gation associated with the J. P. 0. to crystalise Indian moderate public qpiniou 
and as a resuit a joint memorandum was submitted by persons representing all 
communities and interests and embodying moderate demands, the report has not 
accepted any of their suggestions. 

^ The speaker next dealt with some observations made in the Report that the Indian 
soil is not suited to a responsible form of Government, that there has been no 
seed sown in it which could be developed. He pointed out to the existence of 
village councils and village institutions iike the Panchayats even during the time 
of the Peshwas, the immediate predecessors of the British Government, which con- 
tained in them amazing potentiality for Swaraj : and in the Maratha confederacy, 
which was replaced by British Rule, there was the seed of a federated India. 

Mr. Kale explained the Liberal creed and showed how it represented the centre 
party in the country, the party of reform as distinguished from reactionary 
and revolutionary bodies. He passed on to show how the Government had not done 
anything to enhance its influence and how it had encouraged communalism and 
thus retarded the progress of broad, sound principles among the people. 
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Alluding to communistic tendencies in the country, the speaker said that the seed 
of Communism ought not to be allowed to be sown in this country. No encouragement 
should be given to political agitation intended to exploit the misery and distress of the 
people who must be prevented from falling a prey to Communistic ideas by con- 
certing measures for relieving the oppressed and distressed and improving their 
economic condition. 

He also referred to the need for intensive propaganda by the Liberal party of 
their principles to awaken the people to a sense of their duties as citizens. 

J, P. C , Eeport 

In conclusion, Mr. Eale referred to some of the subjects dealt with in the J, P, 
C. Eeport and remarked that Dominion Status ought to find a place in the New 
Constitution Act, having regard to the declarations made by the Viceroy and 
the Prime Minister of England. Finance, he said, is the key to the working of the 
whole machinery of Government. But in the proposals of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee there is nothing about the regulation of the military expenditure, 
nothing about the nationalisation of the Army within a definite and fixed period, 
nothing about reduction of strength of British troops ; then again, nothing is to 
be found about the revision of the salaries of the Civil Servants. No reform of 
finance, he continued, is likely to be of any benefit to the taxpayer which does 
not start from a thorough overhauling from the top of the scale and establishment 
of the Civil and Military Departments of the Government in India. It is time 
we realise the futility of liberalising and refining our Constitution as long as 
official opinion refuses to evolve. 

Mr. Eale also referred to the fiscal and economic aspect of the proposals and 
showed how the Indian legislature will have in the future no opportunity or right 
of judging the question of English trade preference on its merits. Further, he 
complained that there was no scope for India to adopt most effective methods of 
national, economic regeneration adopted at present by other countries. In this 
state of things, the only remedy left open to ua, he said, is to make efforts to 
encourage our own industries by^ buying our home-made articles even at some 
sacrifice. Mr. Kale was disappointed to find no constituent powers given to our 
legislature and the procedure suggested even for small amendments is far too 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory. Mr. Kale concluded by quoting from the Upanishads 
two verses advising people to awake, arise, approach and take advice of the worthy 
ana work and labour together and not hate one another. 


Pt. Kunzru^s Presidential Address 

In his address, the President Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru doalt"at length with the 
declarations of his Majesty’s Government and of their responsible Ministers and 
representatives regarding the goal of Indian policy and showed that goal was till 
lately definitely envisaged as Dominion Status. Unfortunately, however, that goal 
background and significantly enough, there was no reference 
at aiJ m 1 1 to Dominion Status as the goal. Proceeding, the President discussed in 
detail, the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. He said: 


Joint Select Committee’s Ebcommendations 
In cqnsiderin^g the constitutional proposals, I shall devote myself largely to an 
examination of the new features introduced into the White Paper by the Committee. 
1 he outlines of the constitution adumbrated in the White Paper are well-known, 
psponsibihty at the centre will be conceded only if an All-India Federationem- 
bracing the S^tes 18 established. The States will be entitled to one-third of the 
a. 4' cent of the seats in the Federal 

T representatives will be nominated by the princes. The 

Siinii .representatives in the Federal Assembly will be returned to 

States and the minorities. The 
A ^^ 1 ^®°^® financial matters. The upper house, whose 

will be much larger than that recommended by the 
will have equal authority in respect of financial legis- 
.initiative of the legislature, and, in view of 
the Inaneial powers of the upper house, it is needless to add that even this nomi- 
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nal responsibility will not be owed exclusively to the popular house, if one may 
dare call the Federal Assembly by that name. Neither the executive nor the legisla- 
ture under this system will be prone to indulge in rash innovation or undue self- 
assertion : but to guard against all possible dangers the Goyernor-General will be 
armed with extensive powers, to overrule both. He will have the ultimate authority 
in all matters relating to law and order and he will virtually guide financial and 
commercial policy though finance and commerce are transferred subjects. The 
administration of railways will be practically under his control, and special measures 
intended to develop Indian trade and commerce may be vetoed by him on the 
ground that they appear to discriminate against Britishers. To assist him in the 
exercise of his financial authority, he will have at his elbow, it addition to the 
T. C. S. Financial Secretary, a finacial adviser who will be independent of the 
ministry, and who like the British advisers of the Egyptian Government may draw 
all real power in his hands. With necessary modifications, the election of legisla- 
tures and the formation of ministries in the provinces will^ take place in accordance 
with the system at the centre. Three provinces are to enjoy the privilege of having 
second chambers which will be formed on a communal basis and elected on a high 
property franchise, so that they may be specially qualified to champion the interests 
of the masses. The Governor, as far as practicable, will have powers similar to 
those given to the Governor- General except in respect of finance, and will be speci- 
ally responsible for the internal administration and discipline of the police. The 
Indian Civil and Police Services, the iron frame on which Governors-General and 
Governors may always lean for support, will remain, as at present, under the control 
of the Secretary of States and Britishers will continue to be recruited to them iu 
existing proportions. Even orders relating to the transfer and posting of officers, 
belonging to them will, as now, require the personal concurrence of the Gevernor. 
The system of recruitment to both these services will be enquired into five years 
after the commencement of the Constitution Act, and action on the results 
of this enquiry will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. 

A cabinet minister recently said that the new machinery of government contained 
every safeguard that the wit of man can devise. How true this is, is shown by the 
brief description which has just been given of the White Paper scheme. It is 
admirably devised to encourage inaction and prevent change. Whatever the intentions 
of authors may have been, it embodies a static conception of society and indicates 
fear of the unknow future. 

Not satisfied with the formidable barriers opposed by these arrangements to the 
growth of nationalism and the advance of democracy or the development of a spirit 
of independence in ministers and legislators, the Committee makes suggestions which 
will destroy the national character of the Federal Assembly, curtail its powers, 
further strengthen the forces of privilege and conservatism ; humiliate the provin- 
cial ministers and make the Governor the virtual dictator of his province. 

With regard to the central constitution, the Committee recommends indirect 
election to the British India section of the Federal Assembly, the election of the 
Council of Btate by provincial upper chambers or bodies analogous to them, a 
novel method which has beeu rightly described as fantastic by Lord Salisbury and 
the elevation of the Council of State to a position of equality with the Assembly in 
the matter of the voting of demands. The Council of State will not be subject to 
dissolution. Its members will be elected for nine years but only one-third of them 
will retire at a time. 

In the provincial domain, while making it clear that it should not %e under- 
stood as reporting against the introduction of the system of indirect election in the 
future” for the popular house, it agrees to direct election but recommends the 
establishment of second chambers in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Besides, 
it makes three proposals for increasing the already enormous powers of the 
Governor and giving him additional control over the maintenance of iaw and order. 
Any alteration of the Police Act and such of the regulations made under it as “in 
his opinion relate to or affect the organisation or discipline of the police” should 
require the previous sanction of the Governor. The records of the provincial 
Intelligence Department should not be shown to any officer, not even the Home 
member of the Government, outside the police force without the permission of the 
Governor. It is instructive to note here that it has been proposed that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, which is now under the Home Department, should be afcfcachs^ 
to one of the Governor-Generars Reserved Departments. 
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Even without assuming control of the entire government, the Governor may in 
order to cope with crimes of violence, the object of which is to overthrow Govern- 
ment, take charge of such departments as he thinks necessary and appoint an 
official to be his mouthpiece in the Legislature. In the case of Bengal, it has been 
recommended that, unless the situation improves before the introduction of provin- 
cial autonomy, the Governor should be directed in his Instrument of Instructions, 
to exercise immediately the powers referred to above. The Committee further con- 
templates that, in the event of a breakdown of the constitutional machinery, the 
Governor should have the power even to suspend the legislature and administer 
the province without it. 

In addition to this, the convention which conceeded fiscal freedom to India in 
principle in accordance with the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, I9l9, has been virtually abrogated. The 
Governor-General is to be empowered by statute to prevent imports from England 
from being treated in a manner which he may regard as discriminatory. 

,A8 regards the Indian Civil and Police Services, which will be the guardians of 
British power in this country, the obligations to institute and enquire into the 
system of recruitment to them five years after the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution has been done away with, and as regards the Army, the Committee makes 
the startling observation, that “the problem of Indianisation does not appear to us to 
be essentially related to the constitutional issues with which we are concerned.^^ 


Central Legislature 

Of the retrograde recommendations made by the Committee the proposal for the 
the election of the representatives of British India to the Federal Assembly by the 
provincial lower house is easily the most retrograde. The abandonment of direct 
election was recommended by the Simon Commission. The Government of India, 
however, after a full examination of the matter, ‘'‘arrived at a conclusion unfavourable 
to mis proposal. They were so impressed by the disadvantages of indirect election, 
contusion of electoral issues, danger of corruption, etc. that they wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State in^ their despatch on the Simon Commission’s report, ‘On the sum of 
timse considerations, we would ourselves incline to the conclusion that a method 
whereby the Assembly would be wholly or mainly constituted by indirect election 
wouia not be suitable. The certain objections do not seem to us to outweigh the 
possible disadvantages”. They dissented from the Commission’s view that if the 
.centre was to develop on Federal lines the representation of the provinces as such 
M Assenably was almost necessary for the participation of the States 
ana held that , even if the States did enter Assembly, it does not appear to ua to 

representation of the States and the provinces of 
Jnntish India nanat be uniform . While admitting the disadvantages arising from 
constituencies and pointing out that direct election had not 
cxpectcd of it, they still believed that “the balance of the 
maintenance of direct election” and added that “in 
® the method of election is essentially a matter on which the 
eo ciered judgment of Indian opinion should have great weight”. 

considered by the Kound Table Conference, the delegates 
desiring the retention of the system of direct 
nf thp Committee, after examining all possible bases for the revisioh 

howepr, taken a different view, and decided, contrary to 
of Election' authority and the wishes of Indians to reverse the system 

to sav thfli- WA broadly speaking, it will be true 

objections to Members of the Committee. The « 

during the last direct election have been considered over and over again 

msonablv “has worked on the whole 

Federal present at least, the increase in the strength of the 

l^ween fhA constituencies more manageable and contact 

to he dealt Future difficulties may well be left 

aad numhfim^\o Indian ministers themselves. If the problems created by size 

W reboot sn™ Australia and the United States, there is 

MU reason to suppose that they will prove insoluble in India, 
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In any case, the disadvantages of indirect election are at present graver than those 
of direct election, and indirect election to the lower house is without a parallel in 
existing federal constitutions. In view of the shifting composition of the provincial 
legislature, the members elected by them in practice will not be accountable for 
their conduct to anybody. In the best of circumstances, they will owe less respon- 
sibility to their electors than what the members elected under the present system 
owe to theirs. ^ ^ 

Besides if a party captures the provincial councils, it will automatically control 
the election of the provincial representatives to the Federal Assembly. Again, the 
fear of corruption under the system recommended by the Committee canlnot be 
regarded as imaginary. As eight or nine votes may suffice for securing election 
to the Assembly, there will be a strong temptation to improper methods. 
stated in a recently published book that, in the old days when the Senate of the 
United States of America were elected by the State legislatures and corruption, 
open and organised, was consequently rife, a member of this august body, on a 
roll-call answered “not guilty”. The ludicrous incident contains a warning which 
it will be perilous for us to ignore. 

The gravest objection to the proposal of the Committee is that, if it is adopted, 
the Assembly will cease to ba symbol of national unity or a force making for the 
consolidation of national strength. If the Assembly becomes the representative of 
provincial interests, the country will be morally split up into isolated parts and 
there will be no organ for the expresssion of the national will. Besides, it is our 
experience that in matters concerning our political status, the views of the elected 
Assembly alone have counted for anything. For instance, when one tor two provin- 
cial councils declined to co-operate with the Simon Commission, their action 
scarcely created a ripple either in India or England. Its effect was purely local. 
But when the Assembly adopted the same course, the blow it struck for the self- 
respect of the nation resounded throughout the country and Great Britain.^ It is 
because it draws its strength from the people that it has the moraI_ authority to 
speak for the nation. If direct election, which is the source of its vitality, fis done 
away with, its power and prestige will come to an end, and the only weapon which 
the constitution places at our disposal for carrying on the national fight will be 
broken. Indirect election will thus ba a national calamity of the first magnitude. 
It will disperse our forces and leave us without a rallying centre. |We shall have 
no means of keeping the attention of the nation fixed on issues relating to the 
realisation of self-government and bringing pressure to bear on the authorities to 
make them yield to the national will. 

All sections in the country are united in condemning the Committee’s retrograde 
recommendation. Its disastrous consequences from the point of ^view of Indian 
interests are realised by all political parties. In fighting against it we would be 
fighting for our life. I feel that if direct election goes all is lost. It is much 
better for us to remain as we are than be under a constitution which adds to other 
objectionable features the heavy handicap of indirect election for the Assembly- 
Such a constitution cannot bring us freedom. It can only lead to our further 
enslavement. 

The Council of State as constituted, in accordance with the Committee’s sehane, 
will be one of the most oligarchical bodies known to any constitution. It may 
have a better title than the old United States Senate to be known as Millionaire’s 
club. It will represent doubt-distilled conservatism. Ideas of political independence or 
social justice, if at all able to cross its threshold, will never thrive in its 
atmosphere. 

It has been proposed that such a body should be the equal of the Assembly m 
every respect and have co-ordinate authority with it even in respect of the budget. 
This will certainly not be an md to the development of res^nsible government. 
In France, says Finer, such a system has not led to the growth of an adequate 
sense of responsibility among the popular representatives or encouraged the forma- 
tion of stable and well-defined parties. Party ties are loose, owing to the weakness 
of the Chamber of Deputies which cannot have its Jway in regard to the budget, 
and the deputies can always throw the responsibility for their Ifailure to fulfil their 
promises on the Senate. 

It is doubtful whether responsible government, properly so called, will develop 
under the White Paper scheme. At any rate the impediments to its growth will 
neither be few nor insignificant. It should not be completely smothered by being 
surrounded with additional safeguards.^ 

35 
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Pkovinoial Government 

Indian |)iiblic opinion has been opposed to the establishment of second chambers 
in the provinces. It is unfortunate that the Provincial Constitution Sub -Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference, recommended their creation in the TJ. P., 
Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, but it advised that this should not be done in any 
other province unless opinion in the province favoured such a step. A resolution 
recommending the creation of a second chamber in Madras was placed before the 
Madras Legislative Council in November, 1932, but it was defeated. Opinion 
generally in the province also appears to be opposed to a second chamber. The 
opinion of the Bombay Legislative Council was not invited on the subject, yet the 
Joint Select Committee has saddled Madras and Bombay with second chambers. 
Conservatism has been buttressed up everywhere. 

The White Paper conferred large powers on the Governor in relation to provin- 
cial administration and endowed him with fall authority to deal with matters 
relating to the maintenance of Law and Order and the efficiency of the police. It 
seemed hardly possible to go farther without making law and order a reserved 
subject, but the White Paper proposals did not satisfy the Indian Police Service, 
which with the help of the diehards carried on a vigorous agitatiou in order to 
have the powers of the Ministers further curtailed. It placed its views before 
the Committee and in its Memorandum put forward proposals which amounted to 
the suppression of the future Home Member by the Inspector-General. The most 
important of these suggestions have been accepted by the Committee. 

In several provinces Indians have been in charge of the Police department and 
no_ complaint has ever been made that they did anything to undermine the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the police force or misused the confidential information 
which they obtained in their official capacity. If they have shown a full sense of 
responsibility in administering the Police department, there is not the slightest 
excuse for treating them as political suspects in future. It may be desirable that 
the internal administration of the police should be left in the hands of the head 
of the department. But that the Governor should bo given a special power to 
refuse his assent to the amendment of the Police Acts, in force in the province, 
or of such rules made under them as in his opinion affect the organisation or disci- 
pline of the police, is a ^ gross reflection on Indian capacity and character and 
highly undesirable in the interests of discipline. The Inspector-General of Police 
will have free access to the Governor and will thus have an opportunity of influenc- 
ing his mind. The Governors decision to act against the views of the Ministry 
will presumably be based on representations made by him. The Inspector-General 
would thus be sitting in judgment on the Home Member and the position of the 
would be intolerable. The recommendation that the Governor should be 
^ked in his Instrument of ^ Instructions to direct that no records relating to 
intelligence regarding terrorism _ should not bo disclosed to any officer outside the 
P^jl^cial police force without his sanction, is another indication of the position 
which provincial Ministers will occupy under the new constitution. They are to be 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order, but they must obey unquestion- 
ingly the behests of the Governor. The excuse that the informants and agents 
would not feel secure that their identity mighty not be revealed if the Minister 
immediately concerned could send for the records of the Intelligence Department 
wnl not b^r a moment’s examination. Indian Home Members have, as a rule, 
reamed froru finding out the names of the persons through whom the Intelligence 
D^^ment obtained information. But they have a right to examine the records 
so. It has never been hinted yet that this has hampered 
me Intelligence Department in obtaining secret information. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the continuance of the existing practice will cause any 
toume hereauer. To place a restriction of this kind is to lower the future Home 
Mem^r, in the estimation of his subordinates, and to make the situation galling 
to a Minister with the least respect. 

analogy of England where the names of the informants are not communi- 
even to me Minister most directly concerned cannot be applied to India at 
pr^ent. ine Prime Minister who, it is understood, has access to all secret records 
» me head the Cabinet whose members stand or fall together. The Governor 
m m a ve^ diff^ent position in relation to the Minis^try and action taken at the 
Governor by the Minister responsible for Law and Order would 
senousiy compromise his position before the public. The position of the Ministc? 
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under the Committee’s recommendations constitutes a triumph for the 1 . P. S. 
I have good reasons for believing that encouraged by its victory it is trying to 
secure acceptance of the rest of the proposals it placed before the comnaittee, Dut 
which have not been dealt with in its report. 

The Central Intelligence Bureau, apart from co-ordinating the information 
received from provincial intelligence departments, works for various departments 
of Government such as the Army and the Foreign Affairs departmpt^ but it is 
controlled by the Home department of the Government of India. The Committee 
recommends that it should be in future be removed from the control of the Home 
department and attached to one of the reserved departrnents. This is another proof 
of the inveterate distrust with which the authorities regard the future inuian 
Ministers, whether at the centre or in the provinces. 

It has been proposed by the Committee that the Governor_ may assume charge 
of any department of the Government if he thinks that it is necessary to do so 
to put down terrorism. The implications of this proposal have not been clearly 
pointed out. At present if the Governor is not satisfied that the Ministers are 
taking such action as circumstances require, it is open to him to ask them to make 
room for another Ministry. If he canhot find any Ministry which will support 
him a constitutional crisis will have occurred and he will have the right under tne 
Constitution Act to assume to himself all such powers as may appear necessary to 
him to carry on the government. Bat the committee appears to contemplate that 
the Ministers will remain in office even after the Governor has withdrawn any 
department from their control. How any Ministry can retain the confidence oi the 
legislature Iby accepting so humiliating a position it is hard to see. ^ it is to be 
hoped that the Ministers will have sufficient self-respect not to remain in office 
when they are distrusted and slighted. 

The existence of terrorism in Bengal should not be allowed to interfere with the 
normal operation of provincial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to 
the dissatisfaction in the country with the present form of government. The satis- 
faction of the aspirations of the people is the only way of putting an end to it. 
The speedy transter of power to Indian hands is therefore urgently required in 
Bengal. To make the abnormal conditions that prevail^ there an excu^ for the 
retention of control over essential branches of administration by the Governor 
would be to play into the hands of the terrorists. The Committee’s ^ recommenda- 
tion is based on a very short-sighted policy. The^ denial of provincial autonomy 
to Bengal will be no remedy for the present situation. 

Financial Restkictions 

As neither the central legislature nor the ministers under the new regime are 
likely to be imbued with a passion for reform they might have been trusted to 
discharge their responsibilities with fairness and prudence, but their financial 
powers have been severely restricted. No bill relating to coinage or currency can 
be brought forward except with the previous sanction of the Governor-Generai 
The White Paper placed the same restriction on the introduction of a bill dealing 
with the powers and duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in relation to the arrange- 
ment of currency and exchange. The Joint Select Committee has gone 
further and recommended that ‘‘any amendment of the Reserve Bank or any 

legislation affecting the constitution and functions of the bank should require 

the prior sanction of the Governor-General in his discretion.” The Governor-General 
will have the power to overrule the Ministry to preserve the financial stability 
credit of the Federation. He will be empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser to 
help him in the discharge of his responsibilities, who will take the place of the 
European Finance Member who will disappear with the promulgation of the new 
constitution. 

The powers given to the Governor-General in regard to the budget are so wide 
as to leave only a nominal authority to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. 

No reasonable grounds have been put forward to show that the Indian Ministos 
will disregard ordinary canons of financial prudence and infl'ict^ irreparable injui^ 
on the country just in order to spite England. The restrictions placed on their 
power are manifestly due to political distrust which is to be found in eyery part of 
the constitutional scheme. 
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OoMMEEOIAIi EeSTEICTIONS 

Ifc IS Inevitable tliafc tbe prospect of transfer of power from^ British to Indian 
hands should rouse apprehension in the minds of British capitalists with regard 
to the protection of their trading rights and the capital invested by them in India. 
The matter was discussed at considerable length in the conference and committees 
that took place from 1930-32, bmt it was considered almost entirely with reference 
to the rights of individual Britishers or British companies, trading in and with 
India. The question of trading relations and tariff arrangements between India and 
England never came within the purview of serious discussion. The White Paper 
was silent on the subject. The Associated Chambers of Commerce in their evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee made no reference to it._ The Secretary of State 
for India placed a memorandum before the Committee revising and enlarging the 
White Paper proposals relating to commercial discrimination, but, there was not 
the faintest suggestion in them that Indo-British trade should be accorded special 
protection. That question figured only in the evidence of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. ^ , 

The Committee has added to the resentment, deep and wide,^ which the 
excessive commercial restrictions placed by the White Paper on India’s power to 
develop her economic resources in the interests of her children gave rise to by 
recommending interference with the fiscal autonomy of India. It has recommended 
that the Governor-General should be empowered by statute to prevent the adoption 
of measures ''legislative or administrative which would subject _ British goods im- 
ported into British India from the United Eingdom to discriminatory or penal 
treatment’’. The assurance that the Governor-General’s power to intervene would 
be limited to restrictions the object of which was not to promote the economic 
interests of India but to injure those of the United Kingdom, does not in any 
way lessen the ^ gravity of the step taken by it. 

A flood of light is thrown on the meaning of the word “penal” by the evidence 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In the memorandum submitted by it a 
demand was made for the insertion of some safeguard in the constitution against 
the possibility of legislation '‘unduly penalising the British export trade”. In reply 
to a question whether the committee had in mind action '‘spitefully intended to do 
injury to British interests or which is political in its motives”, its representative 
said, “We did not necessarily mean spitefully, sir, but we meant some legisla- 
tive enactment such as the specific duty on plain grey goods which is now 4 and 
three-eight annas per pound, which entirely prevented our competing in those 
goods in the Indian market”. This shows that the Chamber with tbe British Gov- 
ernment should intervene not merely to disallow measures deliberately intended 
to injure British commerce but to secure a position of advantage for Lancashire in 
the Indian market. 

That the rights of British and Indian traders should be regulated on the basis 
of reciprocity seems priraa facie to be a fair demand. But it is to be noted that 
the power of initiative will rest with England. India cannot adopt special measures 
for the benefit of Indian trade and industry unless the British Government accord 
preferential rights to Britishers in England. To call such a relation reciprocal is 
to misuse words. There are so few Indians carrying on business in England and 
British trade and industry are so highly developed that England will never feel 
the need of special measures to protect her interests vis-a-vis India. Eeciprocity 
between England and India will therefore mean the subordination of the interests 
of the latter to those of the former. We do not desire that any injustice should be 
done to British interests, but we have every right to ask that vested interests 
should not constitute a permanent barrier to our development. 

Civil Services 

The Services Snb-Committee of the First Bound Table Conference recommended 
that recruitment and control of the Indian Civil and Police services should in 
future he in the hands of the Government of India and that judicial officers should 
he excluded from the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. The White Paper rejected 
Recommendations. It laid down that the Secreatry ot State for India 
should continue to be the recruiting and controlling authority for those services, 
tod as regards the appointment of civilians to judicial offices it not merely kept up 
me existing system but made the Indian Civil Service officers eligible for appoint- 
mmt aS Qnef Justice of a High Court. It maintained the statue quo even with 
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regard to^ the recruitment of Indians and Europeans were to be recruited to the 
Indian Civil and Police Services in the proportions laid down by the Lee Commission. 

It however made two new proposals in this connection. A statutory enquiry should 
be held into the question of the future recruitment for these services five years 
after the introduction of the new constitutional order, and action on the results of 
this country should be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. The 
Committee has ^ endorsed the recommendation of the White Paper regarding the 
system^ of recruitment but has proposed that the question of the recruitment of Indians 
in India^ in the prescribed proportions for both these services should be considered by 
His Majesty^s Government. As regards the statutory enquiry it has recommended 
that no date should be fixed for it. It should be left to the Govern meut of the 
day to decide whether the proper time for an enquiry has come. 

The White Paper shows that the only persons whom the higher authorities have 
confidence in are the Governor-General and the Governors. If as the trusted 
agents of Parliament they are to have adequate power to exercise their authority 
the system of recruitment must be of such a character as to enable them to control 
the officers connected with those services on which the administration of the country 
depends in a special measure. As full reliance can be placed only on European 
officers, it has been thought essential that the proportion of British recruitment in 
what are known as the security services should not be reduced. The proposal that 
no change should be made in future without the approval of Parliament is probably 
the result of the fear that if the power of the executive is not curtailed, a Socialist 
Government might be so unpatriotic as to weaken the pillars on which British rule 
rests in this country. It ensures that no action will be taken which the Conserva- 
tives are opposed to. The White Paper however made a revision of the existing 
proportions of recruitment possible after the expiry of five years from the com- 
mencement of the new constitution, but the Committee is not prepared to go even 
as far as this. To change the constitution but to maintain the structure of the 
services unchanged is to follow two contradictory policies. 

Aemy 

As already stated the Committee has expressed the view that there is no essen- 
tial relation between the problem of Indianisation and the constitutional issues with 
which it is concerned. Such a statement has been made for the first time by an 
authoritative body like the Joint Select Committee. It is true that the history of 
the grant of self-government to the colonies shows that internal autonomy was 
conceded to them before they were able to defend themselves. But owing to the 
friction which subsequently arose on the question of the control to be exercised 
over the imperial forces stationed there, the colonies were given to understand that 
they must make their own arrangements for their defence, and it is recognised now 
that self-rule and protection by an outside power are incompatible. In any case 
we may be sure that the colonial precedents will not be followed in the case of 
India. We have been repeatedly told by those in authority that our inability to 
defend ourselves is an obstacle to the achievement of full self-government, and that 
full powers cannot be conceded to India so long as the Indian army contains 
British troops and a considerable proportion of the regimental officers is British. 
It is evident therefore that the -question of defence has a vital bearing on the future 
status of India. 

It is unfortunately too true that India is as yet not capable of assuming 
responsibility for her defence, but her helplessness is entirely due to the policy 
pursued by England since the fifties of the last century. 

The exclusion of Indians from the higher commissioned grades was not due to 
their incompetence but was the result of a policy deliberately and systematically 
followed by the British Government for political reasons. Those who ask us to m 
realists should ponder this carefully. 

It cannot be adequately emphasised that it is not military but political considera- 
tions that bar the way to quicker progress in the Indianisation of the army. 

One thing however has remained fairly constant during the past 75 years. 
Whatever the changes in numbers, . the proportion between the sizes of the Indian 
and British sections has, broadly speaking, remained the same. It has been the 
policy of the British Government throughout this period not to allow the British 
army to fall below 40 per cent of the Indian army, and roughly speaking this 
relation between the strength of the two armies was prescribed by the Army 
Commission of 1859, whose recommendations were intended solely to maintain 
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British supremacy uachallenged. It is useless to talk of the progress of India 
towards self-government unless the policy of utter distrust which actuated the 
authorities in 1859 undergoes a radical change. 

Notwithstanding the baneful effects of British policy in regard to the recruit- 
ment of the Indian army in the past, India was able to supply about a million 
soldiers daring the Great War, and the pages of official publications testify to their 
efficiency and bravery. There may be political objections to the substitution of 
Indian for British soldiers, but the change cannot be opposed on military 
grounds. 

Burma 

Separation _ having been decided upon, it is only proper that the interests 
of Indians residing in Burma should recei?e the consideration to which they are 
entitled. Indians who are asking for complete financial and commercial autonomy 
for themselves cannot deny this to Burma. We do not want that the power to pursue 
a policy calculated to promote its prosperity should be unjustly withheld from 
Burma, but^ we cannot allow any discrimination to be made between Indians and 
Europeans in Burma in regard to employment in the public services or of carrying 
on trade or following a profession. Indians should be treated on an eaual footing 
with the Britishers. 


Second Day — Poona — 30th. December 1934 

Indians in Zanzibar 

The open session of the Liberal Eederation resumed at II A. m. to-day. A 
resolution recording the Federation’s sense of the loss the Liberal Party had sus- 
tained in the deaths of Sir P. 0. Mitter and Mr, A, P. Sen was moved from the 
chair and passed by the house standing. 

Sir Phirox, Setkna then moved the following resolution on Zanzibar 

“(a) The Federation views with grave concern and resentment the sudden adop- 
tion, some months ago, by the Government of Zanzibar of several decrees, the 
cumulative effect of which must inevitably be to make it impossible for the Indian 
community to earn its living in the land where it had been established a long time 
prior to the establishment of the British protectorate. These devices adversely affect 
iBoian interests and place them at a disadvantage as compared with their Luropean 

African 

immunities. The fact t^t the Land Alienation Decree imposes even on an Indian 
disabilities which do not apply to Arabs born in Arabia who are 
Rnth clearly shows that the new legislation is aimed against Indians, 

treatment to^ Indians in a colony under the direct control of His 
e-ivL nRP Insists on equality of Britishers with Indians in India, 

^ separatist feelings and tends to destroy the unity of the empire, 

ment in appreciation of the prompt action of the Govern- 

the Lot ^ I- to iuvestiga^ into the situation on 

Pede^f An nrl!5 f ’ Mcnon's report has not been published. The 

decrees and Genoa’s report on the Zanzibar 

Bvmnathv tuh fhl India that they have full 

nerve to^n-efc a and that they will strain every 

Indians fn Zanzibar plaei 

markltinff urges an early publication of Mr. Menon’s report on the 

to be detrimental to the legislation is believed 

Baid^ha“tht*anpMfn^T/“/^S“ aoceptanee of the House Sir Phiroz Sethna 

partiL of before all the political 

suited from the nature of discrimination that has 

pro^tVCk actfo^nd Government of India 

raqumiffi ^Ihe snot Mr w Mr. Menon to go on a deputation to make 

another the Gov^nment submitted his report which for one reason or 

speaker thought must eithpr publishing. Mr. Meuon’s report, the 

or total condemnation of of Indian attitude in Zanzibar 

couaemnation of Zanzibar executive’s actiou. PersonaBy he thought the 
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latter truer and therefore it was that the Government did not want to publish the 
report as it would not be to the liking of the White Hall. 

Mr, Nashir Barmha seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously* 

The Joint Committee Report 

The Ei, hon. Srinivasa Sastri then moved the main resolution on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee's report. The resolution read as follows : — 

^‘The National Liberal Federation of India records its profound regret at’the finding 
of Joint Parliamentary Committee's report which instead of removing the glaring de- 
fects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals, pointed out by the Federation 
at its previous two sessions, has, in utter disregard of almost the entire body of 
Indian opinion of all shades including the British Indian Delegation, introduced further 
highly objectionable and reactionary features, rendering impossible responsible 
government in the provinces and the centre, which the British Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory. The IFederation is convinced that any constitution 
based on the lines of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Eeport would be wholly 
unacceptable to all shad^ of Indian political opinion and will far from allaying 
very much intensify the present deep political discontent in the country. Ihis 
Federation therefore does not want any legislation based upon the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Beport,” 

Mr, Sastri said that the resolution which he hadlread ont depicted the general fed- 
ing of the Federation on the subject. He next referred to his speech at the Calcutta 
session of the Federation and said that he then spoke -only about the White Paper 
proposals when nothing was known about what the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was going to do. He then said that if it was in his power he would do without 
the new constitution proposed in the White Paper. Now the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had reported and what did he find 7 He found that his opinion could 
not be altered as things have been aggravated and it was impossible to contemplate 
with peace and ease the enactment of the constitution proposed in the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Comniittee Beport, ^ If this constitution was enacted it would not only 
affect their political transactions but their very daily existence. But irrespective of 
the Indian public opinion the Government was preparing for the inauguration of the 
new regime. 

He referred to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in the House of Commons during the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee debate, when he said that both the Government of 
India and the provincial Government had assured the British Government that the 
new constitution not only was workable but there would be people to work it. As 
far as he could see he felt the Government would be able to get some people to 
work the constitution with contentment. He thought there would be continual 
wrangle between the people and the Government. It might be worked but there 
would be no peace in the land nor there would be peace between England and 
India and bitterness will increase. He entirely agreed with -Mr. Churchill when hs 
said (although iu a different sense) that the new constitution did not suit India 
and would plunge the country into agitation. 

The chief offence of this document, said Mr. Sastri, was that it did not contain 
words ‘Dominion Status’. "We contend’, continued Mr. Sastri, "Dominion Status 
has been promised to us on the highest authority. It was not merely tte Vicer^al 
declaration, although made by the Viceroy, but it had the authority of the Bri&h 
Cabinet of the day. If it had been made only by the Labour Government it mi^t 
not have been so binding ^ on other Governments but the Viceregal declaration 
which formed the basis of the British Government’s policy regarding 
the Indian constitutional question, was debated in Parliament at first, 'after the 
first Bound Table Conference and secondly, after the second Bound Table (in- 
ference. The Prime Minister’s speech during the second debate was based on this 
declaration and this was voted on by Parliament. During that debate frequent 
references were made to Dominion Staus. 

‘May we not claim, I ask, that the word of Parliament—not merely of the 
Government of the day— is a pledge ? (Cheers). What Parliament has given only 
Parliament can take away and no other authority. The present Government 
evidently does not love it. They want to take it back. Their spokesmen referral 
to it with abhorrence. Some^ of them want to annul it but they dare not do so 
because it cannot be done without the sanction of Parliament. During the recent 
debate in the House of Commons several members condemned it. Sir Samn^ 
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Hoare himself did not once use the expression. Sir John Simon, who, by the way, 
after his boycott had been resurrected and put in a great place of power, could 
only say that the policy of Britain regarding India had been clearly stated in the 
Montagu declaration of 1917, namely, progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment for India. This declaration was interpreted by Lord Irwin in his declaration 
as Dominion Status. Sir John Simon did not approve it. He did not repudiate 
it but went back to the declaration of 1917. It was left to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to openly say that he did not like to use the expression. 

‘Dominion Status fills these British statesmen with dread. It must be because 
it would mean an end of Indian exploitation and an end of the domination by 
Britain which they dread. If that is the dread is it not necessary that we should 
with corresponding tenacity cling to it ? Yet I have heard some of dpr statesmen 
saying why should bother about this expression provided we get the essence of a 
good constitution. I strongly dissent from these. But I would ask, does the pro- 
posed constitution come up anywhere near ? My answer is an emphatic No. It is 
a reactionary constitution, denying us all the rights for our betterment. It is 
anti-national and anti-democratic. Neither in the goal nor in the steps it proposes, it is 
a good constitution. Yet the Government has got ready to carry it out. They 
have obtained expressed or implied consent of certain of our countrymen^^ 

Mr. Sastri next dealt with safeguards and said, ‘We are willing to have certain 
type of safeguards. These were agreed to by Mahatma Gandhi. It was agreed to 
between him and Lord Irwin that all safeguards should be demonstrably in the 
interest of India. But the Government in England has changed and the new 
Government did not want to carry out the promise. 

^he new safeguards came in not in the interest of India but according to Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the joint interest of India and Britain. This was a step backward 
but that is not all. It was left to the original maker of this agreement with 
Mfiiatma Gandhi, Lord Halifax, to say that every one of these safeguards was in 
the interests of India. Everybody who asked for safeguard got it for mere asking. 
These can be in the interest of India only if we are faced with a position that 
unless we accept these we would be nowhere. In that case it would mean that we 
will be forced to accept them but that would be blackmailing. In that sense these 
saf^uarda are in India’s interests’. 

Dealing with princes, be said that when they announced their readiness to enter 
the federation he thought they would come in as a help to their country and not 
as a hindrance. (Hear, hear) The princes who proclaimed their enthusiasm for 
Dominion Status in the first Round Table Conference were now in favour of federa- 
tion and they did not mind the ideal of Dominion Status being lowered provided 
the federation ideal was not touched. In his opinion this was the greatest harm 
they were doing to their country. He warned them against their fate. They were 
being used as blocks in the way of India’s march towards freedom. They might be 
safe now but a time would come when India would retaliate. (Cheers). ‘Before 
they came in we were thinking only of British India. When Lord Irwin made his 
statements he had not any idea of the princes. That declaration was meant only 
for British India. It was^ at the first Round Table Conference that they made the 
offer to enter the Federation. Then we accepted it as it was an inexorable condition 
for the grant of central responsibility. I hope they will not mar this ideal of Domi- 
nion Status’. 

*It has been said. Our title to distinction and glory is owing to our readiness to 
co-operate at all events. I ask you, do you agree ? Are we also invited to cooper- 
ate in the denial or refusal of Dominion Status for India ? We may be chronic 
cooperators (laughter), but I do not think we shall go thus far. Are we asked to 
give our cooperation to enact this constitution riddled through with safeguards as 
being in the interests of our countrymen to take them to the land of their cherished 
goal ? Is that kind of cooperation asked of us ? I do not think this meeting will 
go to that length of co-operation. I ask, what is the return we get for our coopera- 
tion ? From the third Round Table Conference we were excluded. The ability and 
wisdom of the Indian delegates to the Joint Parliamentary Committee has been 
commended but not a single change they suggested has been accepted nor anything 
they objected to dropped. Close on the heels of this phenomenon, in the political 
Mstoiy of the world unparalleled and unprecedented. No, sir, it is impossible for 
the Lroeral Party to give an atom^ of cooperation. (Prolonged cheers and clapping). 
Oo^nperatmn with friends that wish well of us will be worth while but cooperation 
with th(w who have displayed their utmost distrust of us, who do not care for 
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our views and demands and who enacfc a constitution in utter disregard of our 
wishes — what is cooperation with them ? I ask, I would call it suicide. (Prolonged 
cheers). If that is what we are asked to do, there may be many who may be 
willing to cooperate but not the Liberal Party. 

He referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks that the Liberals have gone down in 
the Assembly elections because they did not support the new constitution. He 
thought that the Joint Parliamentary Committee constitution was so good and one 
for which the Liberals were longing. But he (the speaker), however, would not 
advice his countrymen to kiss Mr. Chamberlain’s baby. Mr. Sastri was evidently 
exhausted as a result of his 80 minutes’ oration which xept the audience spell-bound. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, seconding the resolution on the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report, said that the Liberal Federation had the opportunity twice of 
showing the glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper after its publica- 
tion and it had done it. A joint memorandum was presented to the Committee, 
but not one undesirable feature of the White Paper was dropped, nor was even one 
suggestion therein adopted, though that memorandum was submitted by men of all 
communities and interests and though the authors of the joint memorandum were 
nominated by the Government itself. Continuing, he observed that safeguards were 
packed in J. P. C. constitution, particularly, the commercial safeguards, and he 
condemned the proposal for the powerlessness of the Indian legislature over the 
British companies already in existence or even the prospective ones in India. 

Regarding shipping, he said, *Could mockery go any further when they talk of 
reciprocity relating to shipping and say that Indian shipping can compete with 
British shipping ? 

Referring to the clauses relating to the judiciary and eligibility of civilians for 
chief justiceship, he said that such a proposal would tend to undermine the 
impartiality of the Judiciary in India. England was going to lose both her poli- 
tical hold and trade in India. If the constitution imposed was as retrograde as 
the proposed one, the Swadeshi movement might be intensified and the boycott of 
foreign goods once again revived on a greater scale. He said that on the point 
of bayonet the British trade in India could not be preserved# 

Continuing, he said that there was only one test for any constitution— whether 
the people for whom the constitution was intended were willing to accept and 
work it peacefully. Such a test, when applied to the Joint Parliamentary Commi- 
ttee report, showed that it was wholly unacceptable to Indians and would intensify 
the discontent in the country and there would be no peace at all. 

Rao Raja Pandit Shyam Bihari Misra (United Provinces), supporting the reso- 
lution observed that the communal ‘award’ was a great defect. The Lucknow 
Pact was enough to meet their needs and he opined that as there would be some 
people to work any constitution it would be improper on the part^ of the Liberals 
not to vrork it, even if it was inflicted on India against the wishes of the people 
of the country. 

Mr. ¥. D, Shahane (Central Provinces)# supporting, condemned the provision 
for indirect election to the Federal legislature. Speaking on behalf of the younger 
section of the Liberals, he expressed a greater resentment at the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee Report than even the elders, 

Mr. A, D. Shroff (Bombay) said that the industrial and commercial development 
of India was being put off for long by the recommendations of the report He 
further said the fiscal autonomy convention has been broken in the past several 
times in spirit According to the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report the fiscal 
autonomy convention would cease to exist and trade treaties which would be for 
the guidance of In^a were being formulated without consultation of the Indian 
legislature and the interests vitally affected thereby. It had been found in the 
past that whenever the interests of Britain and India came into conflict, the intowts 
of India were ignored. He further observed that it was most unsportsmanlike on 
the part of the Britishers to frame rules restricting the admission of Indians in 
Burma. 

Mr. M Vinayaha Rao (Madras), supporting the resolution, answered the quwtion 
whether the report was not good. He said it was like the proverbial curate’s 
which was good in parts. He criticised the sentence in the report that all^m 
manifestations of public opinion are often of doubtful value’. The sp^dter said 
that it was adding insult to injury. There was only one safeguard which Britein 
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Bhould introduce and that was winning the hearts of Indians. He queried : “Are 
we wrong in asking the Britishers to fulfil the promises made to India ? 

Mr. B, S. Kamati confining himself to the reactionary charges proposed by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in the provincial field, condemned the provision 
conferring power on the Governor to exercise his special responsibility even in 
transferred subjects and said the triune policy of federation, provincial autonomy 
and central responsibility was hedged in with a number of provisions affecting 
adversely the permanent interests of India. He added that the reservation in the 
report were not intended to lead India to full responsibility but were framed to 
protect vested interests in India. He declared : ‘We must draw a moral when unity 
fails, constitutional methods fail and even unconstitutional methods fail where the 
interests of the Britisher are concerned.’ 


Sir Phiroz Sethna, further supporting the resolution, observed that since 
Nov. 22 there had been a chorus of condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee report both in the press and on the platform. The memorandum pre- 
sented by the Indian delegation was unanimous and as the secretary of the com- 
mittee he observed that their sole object was to put forth their minimum demands 
which were expected to be fulfilted. He added, “We are to get not self-government 
but safeguards government as somebody has said.’ 

The setback was threefold, according to Sir Pheroz Sethna. The first and the most 
pernicious recommendation was indirect election. The second was those departments 
were to be controlled by the Viceroy and his advisers. According to the present 
constitution the Viceroy and his Cabinet had to agree, but according to the new 
constitution relating to special departments the Viceroy was the sole judge and his 
advisers had no power. Thirdly, according to the present constitution, their goal 
was self-government and dominion status, but that was impossible under the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee scheme. The Montagu-Cbelmsford reform was even more 
liberal than the one presented by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Quoting 
from the Montagu-Chelmsfford report Sir Pheroze Sethna showed how different the 
policy of that report was from the Joint Parliamentary Committee report. 


Analysing the provisions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee report relating 
to commercial discrimination he showed the possibility of great harm to India and 
criticised the non-reservation of Indian coastal shipping to India. He 
?daea that some years ago efforts were made to restrict the Japanese coastal trade 
in India but the possibility of Japanese retaliation dissuaded the Government from 
^forcing any such scheme. He observed that it was sheer mockery to constitute 
Bri^tish _ vested in^rests under the cloak of reciprocity when they were against 
Indian interests. He said, ‘We want the Government to change the constitution of 
India different from that given in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report and 
unless It 18 done there won’t be peace and contentment in India. We ask onlv for 

dominions of Australia, Canada and South 
Africa. The Britishers would not have dared to do this anywhere else. There is a 
limit to exploitmion. I am a firm believer in the British connection and am bold in 
saying it. Sir Pheroz Sethna concluded with an exhortation of the late Mr. Tilak’s 
famous words. Get what you can and fight for more’. -Luax s 

referred to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
that if this constitution was not passed he saw no chance of reforms for a long time 
fcpeakmg for himself Mr. Sapru said he would be glad if it happLed L thf Jokt 
Parliamentary Committee scheme contained no advance but on the contrary was 
retrograde. It represented an Indianized Government bLfced by British bavonits 
Provincial autonomy adumbrated a mere change in governLnt not an aXn^^^^ 
constitution which could only lead to oligarchical dictatorship, which India 
conceive of a responsible Government wUh indirert 
feeedLwou?d”go oT struggle for Indias 

(Bombay) supporting the resolution, pleaded for 

S in matters Ifc then. ^ should be inferior to 

It® these. Sim ou behalf of the women of ludia uleaded for neces- 
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Sinaoa Commission without Indians and from that stage they passed through three 
Bound Table Conferences and finally to the Joint Parliamentary Oomnaittee. He 
said, ‘We must acknowledge our said disappointment at the report. Not only that. 
A wrangle is going on in England between the politicians and the statesmen and 
there is party warfare. India is now completely out of the picture and Indians are 
the victims of the wrangle of selfish and sometimes malicious Britishers. They get 
advice from Lancashire and the British diehard but neglect Indian^ opinion. The joint 
memorandum was signed first by his Highness the Aga Khan and if such a memoran- 
dum could be rejected by the Britishers there will be no reason why India should not 
say that the Joint Parliamentary Committee report is unacceptable. There is no unity 
in India and if there should be complete unadulterated unity anywhere it will be 
a miracle. But to base the constitution on the position of the country which is 
iiot_ united and putting forward provisions which are irksome and against India's 
aspirations and attribute a them to want of unity in India is not a fair argument. 

He queried, ‘Who are these men who said that the future constitution would 
be used for unfair purposes ? They are few in number and undue .-importance is 
given to their words and needs. For the sins of a -few the whole of India is pena- 
lised. Is it fair that the view-point of a section of Indians should be based upon 
for making entire India suffer ? There are numbers of Britishers in England who 
place before the public of England arguments against India. There is great need 
of educating the ^people of England and we have suffered enough by not educating 
them.^ Poor and ignorant people about India are frightened out of their lives 
by mischief-mongers in Britain. We must and it is our duty to proclaim as boldly 
as we ^ caa that this constitution is completely unacceptable. Whether Britain 
means it or not all we can do to-day is to show that the constitution is being im- 
posed upon India against the wishes of every single Indian. The goal of our party 
is Dominion Status that is enjoyed by the British Dominions to-day plus the 
Status of Westinioister, but there is not a word about Dominion Status in the 
^ deliberate attempt at breach of faith. The Britishers brought 
to India a high sense of duty ana the best of their ability and as between 
Indian and Indian governed India with justice and equity. We now find solemn 
promises made by Britain unceremoniously set aside. 

_“rhey will have to believe^ it. They will be forced to leave it. They will be 
ariven oat of India," said Sir Cowasji, though Indians are now divided. If 
hngland will Iionour her pledge^ the sooner the better and say that they will give 
Dommion Status within the period of (?) years. If England does not do it she will 
be forced to sever her connection with India sooner than she expects,' 

Sir Gf-ovind Hao Pradhan said that the White Paper was an ugly child with a 
squint eye and subdued nose. The Joint Parliamentary Committee had taken off 
more tninga than the Wkito Paper. The entire scheme was based on the distrust 
of Xttdiaias and framed in the interests of the Britishers, 


W.T* T.R. ^nkata Rama Sastri referred to the Tory attempt to torpedo the 
Kouad Table Oonferenee plan and its failure. But meanwhile the (Government had 
Q^iaea what they should do. His opinion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
seneme was that it was wholly unacceptable. According to the present constitution 
mere a provision for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces, but the 

removed even that. Much stress was laid on the 
speaker doubted when the unity contemplated by 
be achieved. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
provided f(K automatic growth, but further progress depended 
Parliament. The scheme conferred no real provincial autonomy, 
coLtifcutio ^ ^ central responsibility. He urged the continuation of the present 


viewpoint, condemned the scheme. He 
reminded the British public and politicians of the fall of great empires like the 
Roman empire aud said that by passing this resolution the Federation^- would have 
Statm^ ^ service to the British empire as it stressed the ideal of Dominion 

_ •^• ■^•P^*^ciranjpye said that the Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme tont 
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Professor Ear Batta Skarma and Mr. AlteJcar further supported the resolution. 

Mr. J. N, Basu said that the two tests were whether the constitution satisfied 
the people and secondly whether it was workable. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee scheme failed both the tests. The responsibility conferred was very 
diluted, Mr. N. C. Barucha and Eao Bahadur Bamasivami Sivan further supported 
the resolution, 

^ Mr. 0. F. Chintamani, the last speaker of the day, subjected the proposals to severe 
criticism by putting a number of questions and answering them himself. He asked 
if the scheme satisfied their sentiment of self-respect and replied ‘no\ They wanted 
executive responsibility to the legislature in order to improve the economic 
conditions of the people, but the J. P. G. scheme did not satisfy this condition. 
They (Liberals) wanted to help in the ordered progress of the country but 
the proposed reforms would not help them to do that. They set their 
eyes on the ideal of Dominion Status but that ideal had been thrown to the 
winds and they were not going to have Dominion Status. The British statesmen 
now went to the extent of saying that the phrase, ‘Dominion Status’, was cant. 
He would ask to them to read their own Parliament’s Act, namely, the Statute of 
Westminister, They wanted a responsible central government for British India, 
but the J. P, 0. not only did not give this, but dismissed for all time the idea of 
responsible self-government by refusing to give the control of the army to Indians 
which according to the present scheme was to remain in the hands of the British 
Parliament. In regard to the army they would continue to be in the same position 
as they were in the past, namely, in the position of utter helplessness and im« 
potency. 

The Viceroy in his ^ speech at the^ Calcutta European Association said that none 
could doubt the sincerity of the British policy. He had also said he wanted to be 
the first ^ constitutional Governor-General of India. He asked under the new 
constitution whether the Governor-General would be more constitutional than at 
present. The answer to that question was writ large in black type on every 
of the J. P. C, report. He would be a worse despot than he now was. He 
would have legislative, financial and^ undefined and unlimited powers to do what he 
^h^ght was good for England de jure in complete subordination to the Secretary 
of State. In the name of making an advance they had taken away what India 
was enjoying since 1921. 

They were told the advantages of federation and provincial autonomy, but the 
speaker characterised these two things as proposed in the J. P. 0. scheme as not 
meriting any approbation. He condemned the way in which Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
foj^ the automatic growth of the Indian constitution by an enquiry at the 
end of ten years was made use of by the Tory Government to inflict the J. P, 0. 
scheme on India. 

^ The proposals were stamped with absolute distrust of Indians and such an 
msultiDg ofiPer was unworthy of England to offer and unworthy of India to accept, 
to such an offer was : ‘We don’t want it : take it back.” 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Messrs, P. N. Sapru, S. M. Bose and Surendra Nath Varma were elected 

session of the Federation which, it was resolved, 
^ be held at Nagpur. Mr . Kumru^ concludiug the session, expressed the hope 
toat the (jovernmeut would have sufficient wisdom not to resist the united wishes 
or the nation. The session thus concluded after nine hours’ sitting. 
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Opening Da> — Madras — 29th. September 1934 

The Thirteenth Confederation of the South Indian Liberal Federation commenced 
its session, at the Victora Public Hall, Madras, on the 29th. September 1934 
under the Presidency of the Hoyi^hle the Baja of Bohbili, the Chief Minister with the 
Government of Madras. A large gathering of ladies and gentlemen was present. 

Prominent among those present were : Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Baja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, Sir B. K. Shanraukham Chettiar, Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu, 
the Zemindar of Chnnampet, Bao Bahadur C. Tadulingam, Mr. B. Surya Bao 
Naidu, Mr. A. A. Hayles, Mr. Taylor, Mr, A. Banganatha Mudaliar, Mr. P. Ven- 
kataramana Bao Naidu, Dewan Bahadur A. M. M. Murugappa Chettiar, Mr. G. 
Jagannatha Baju, Mr. C. Gopala Menon, Mr. P. Y, Krishniah Choudry, Mr. 
8. G. Bangaramanujam, Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir M. Xrishnan Nair, Mr. Jamal 
Mohomed, the Hon’ble Mr. P. T. Bajan, the hon, Mr. S. Bamaraswami Beddiar, 
the Zamindar of Minampalle, the Kumararajah of Venkatagiri, Dewan Bahadur J. 
Venkatanarayana Naidu, Mr. S. A. Annamalai Chettiar, Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah 
Chettiar of Chettinad, Sowcar Abdul Hakim, Dewan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Muda- 
iiar, Mr. Balasundaram Naidu and Mr. Yahya Ali. 

PEESIDENTIAIi ADDEESS 

The Hon’ble Baja Sahib delivered the Presidential address, of which the fol- 
lowing is the text : — 

India is on the threshold of great constitutional changes and recent events 
have made this session perhaps the most momentous in the history of our Party, 
During the course of our deliberations, you will be called upon to take decisions 
on important issues which will shape the course of events in this great country 
of ours. At no time has there been a greater need than now to show your politi- 
cal sagacity, your unfailing patriotism and devotion to the true interests of the 
country and your unswerving loyalty to the ideals which have been guiding us all 
these years and which stand to-day more completely vindicated than ever before. 
There comes a time in the history of nations as in the lives of individuals when 
in the stress and strife of the daily struggle the natiou is carried off its feet tempo- 
rarily by a form of national hysteria, and people refuse to recognise hard facts 
or face ugly realities. But, sooner or later, the very impact of such an unreal 
atmosphere brings people back to a more sober frame of mind, when those who 
have refused to succumb to the weakness of momentary cheap applause, have the 
satisfaction that they have done their duty by the country, infinitely better and 
with more^ courage by refusing to be moved by cajolery, threats, abuse 
and vilification. I am to these reflections when I think of the pr^nt political 
situation in our country and the future possibilities ; and I must confes to a 
feeling of gratification that, after all these years, the wise path chalked out by our 
leaders is more and more clearly seen as the only straight path and those who had 
scorned to look at that way have remained to bless those who had shown them 
the way. 


“Non-cO'Operatiok— A Thing of the Past^^ 

For very nearly fifteen years one of the prominent political parties in the 
country, the Congress, had preached that Non-co-operation was the only way to 
political salvation. As we have seen, this movement has been used for various 
purposes. This has led to the ruin of many innocent persons and their famili«. 
Congressmen have not hesitated to exploit the yonthful enthusiasm of our students 
for their political purposes, which has resulted iu marring the future careers of 
the rising gea«Ltion. Trade and industry and handicrafts have suffered, and. 
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added to this, the world economic depression has intensified the sufieting, and has 
done TiQfcoId harm to the country. It would serve no useful purposelior me now to 
recount the various stages and the paths through] which this movement has passed 
since its inception in 1920. Many of the items which were then stressed by the 
Congress, such as boycott of courts, schools and of ofiSces, both paid and honorary, 
have been completely given up. We welcome these changes in the programme, 
which we knew were inevitable. 


Boycott ot Councils 

But the most important of the resolutions passed by the Congress was with 
regard to the boycott of Councils. It is no doubt true that individuals and groups 
were fighting shy of this resolution and frequent attempts were made to set at 
nought this resolution but without success. One such attempt was made by the 
late Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru by the formation of what is known 
as the Swarajist Party, bnt even then they could not get the Congress to recognise 
the rebels and they had to work as a separate organisation, unconnected with the 
Congress and in direct contravention of its ofScially accepted policy. The record 
of the Swarajist policy, whether it be in the local Council or in the Legislative 
Assembly, is before the public and it is quite unnecessary for me to criticise their 
record or to show the futility of what are claimed to be their achievements ^ in the 
light of their election programme. Suffice it to say, that in the main, it was a 
record of broken pledges, of high sounding election promises broken even before 
they could be effectively put into working order, and the crowning glory of the 
party can be estimated from the fact that some of its most prominent leaders in 
the provinces who gave out to a startled world that they were out to wreck the 
Reforms and bring the Government to their feet, have succeeded so well that they 
have exchanged their places from the Opposition to the Treasury Benches. 

But whatever might have been their promises and performances in the past, it 
seems obvious that the bulk of those who styled themselves as Congressmen never 
believed in their programme and were only too anxious to turn from the barren 
fields of non-co-operation to more fruitful ways of serving the country, even though 
it be less spectacular to the popular mind. That they should have now resolve! 
on entering the legislatures, at a time when these legislatures are in the last phase 
of their existence, is indeed a striking testimony to the political sagacity of those 
who refused to be lured by false hopes and false cries, whatever may be the tem- 
porary unpopularity they might have had to suffer ; and as is so characteristic 
of all new converts, once this ambition seized them, Congressmen do not seem to 
have cared for any conventions or precedents but have whole-heartedly thrown 
themselves into the campaign for council-entry, even though the sanction of their 
political organisation has not yet been obtained. Our joy at finding these rebels of 
a former decade pursuing the path of constitutional agitation is so great that we 
are not inclined to scrutinise too closely the procedure they adopted in their extreme 
anxiety to rush to the much abused legislature. It is true that the main resolution 
regarding the boycott of the Oouncila having been passed at successive sessions of 
the Congress, it is not open to the Working Committee or even the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to decide the issue in anticipation of the decision of the main body, 
much less to decide the course to be adopted and the limitations to be observed 
when such momentous questions were involved ; and the critic might also magnify 
the fact that even these issues were settled by a body which had loug ago ceased 
to exist as such. I refer to the Working Committee of three years ago whose life- 
time is limited and could not be rehabilitated at pleasure. But these are after all 
questions at issue withiu the Congress with which we are not concerned, except to 
note that the desire for entering the Councils must be very dominant indeed among 

section of the Congressmen when they could dispense with all such minor conven- 
tions and rules of procedure and decide on the main issue. We congratulate them 
and welcome them back to the less spectacular and more humdrum ways of Parlia- 
mentary Government which it has taken them fifteen years to realise as the only 
correct path to pursue. 

But to welcome them whole-heartedly to the political fields does not mean for a 
moment that we resign our responsibility or that we entertain any hopes that these 
new-comers can perform miracles once they enter these Councils, It is simply an 
indication that the electorate will now have a fair opportunity of judging between 
the <Mms of rival parties and realising what each party will be able to achieve 
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when confronted with the realities of the situation and working within the limits of 

Parliamentary conventions. We are relieved also to find that their activities will be 
f constitutional channels and the temptations to lead astray the people 

of this country, and to make them suffer untold miseries and privations which it is 
hard for them to bear, will, to that extent, be minimised. It is significant that 
while the leaders — whatever their temporary sacrifices may have been in the pur- 
suit of the programme of non-co-operation and civil disobedience— have generally 
been able to rally round the bulk of the rank and file to whom these sacrifices have 
been immeasurable, and who have been completely ruined, many a hearth has been 
rendered desolate, thanks to this policy of non-coperation. 

Election Issues of Congeess 

The Congress, in their manifesto, have made the rejection of the White Paper 
and the calling of a Constituent Assembly as the issues for the ensuing Assembly 
election. It has also been stated by certain Congress leaders that only Congressmen 
are true Indians and they alone* are entitled to represent and speak for the country. 

The White Paper is no longer an issue before the country as the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee is now seized with the whole question. What their recommen- 
tions are likely to be one cannot foretell and can only hope that prudence and 
political sagacity will dictate a policy of wise statesmanship to those at the helm 
of affairs in the interests alike of Great Britain and India, without being influence 
by the Diehard section there or in this country. 

The White Papee 

As regards our attitude towards the White Paper, our position has been made 
clear by our representatives at the Pound Table Conference and in the Legislature. 
At the Second Pound Table Conference a suggestion was made that immediate 
inauguration of provincial autonomy may solve the problem for the present. That 
suggestion was, however, rejected by the delegates representing this country and, 
p a member of the Justice Party, I expressed views, in no uncertain terms that 
if mere Provincial Autonomy were conceded without responsibility at the Centre, 
the scheme would be unworkable and totally unacceptable to our Party. A clear 
realisation of what this implies and of how Indian problems are so inter-connoted 
that there can be no real Provincial Autonomy without responsibility at the Centre, 
will be self-evident to all those who have followed the working of the present 
constitntion and the difficulties with which it is bristling. Autonomous Govern- 
ment in the provinces without responsibility at the Centre is a contradiction in 
terms. We stand by the White Paper scheme as modified by the Joint Memoran- 
dum. I think I can safely anticipate this as the unanimous desire of this Con- 
federation. 

PaOPOSAL FOR A CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

As regards the Gonstitnent Assembly I am sure snch a proposal Is not 
going to deceive any practical politician. Eejection of the Commnnal Award which 
is implied in the rejection of the White Paper is not going to advance the interots 
of the country. I know no community is eompletly satisfied with the Award. I 
need not, at this stage, go into the merits of that Award. The fact remains that 
we were nnable to solve the problem ourselves, and we requested His Majesty 
Government to solve it for us. The Premier undertook this mankless task and has 
removed the greatest obstacle to constitutional progress. Even a cursory glance at 
the Communal Award must convince every fair-minded Indian of the bona fides of 
the British Government, and when, to this, is add^ the further fact that the 
Premier himself has expressly stated that the Communal Award is a tentative one 
and that it would be open to the communiti^ to arrive at a settlement and to 
claim that the settlement should replace the Communal Award when such is the 
tenor of the Premier’s statement, we cannot too strongly condemn thcwe critics who 
try to place the most unfair and mischievous construction on the Award as a whole, 
and who have tried to exploit the situation for their benefit without success, little 
realising how much they are to blame for not having, as men with political s^a- 
city, tackled these problems successfully themselves. 

When real political power is being transferred into the hands of Indians it is 
but natural that the various minerities and interests should be apprehensive of 
what their future position would be in the body politic. It is therdore nee^sary 
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to provide for cerfcaia safeguards to satisfy the minorities. Believe me when I say 
that we can get the substance of power only after we prove to the minorities that 
they have nothing to fear by actually working the new constitution and then 
demanding our birthright with a united voice. 

Justice Party’s Record 

If to-day we have demonstrated to the world that Indians are capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs and if the British Government are actively considering the 
grant of further reforms it is, I may state with pardonable pride, due in no small 
measure to the succcessful working of the Montford Reforms by the Justice Party. 
We are therefore entitled to pronounce our opinion on the constitutional problem 
now awaiting solution with greater authority than the Congress party who have 
always shirked responsibility. Diarchy, as its authors have confessed, is only a 
transitional measure, and we have worked it, fully conscious of its limitations, to 
demonstrate onr fitness for self-government. We cannot stand still. No one can 
put back the hands of time. We must advance. Mere rejection of the White 
Paper without showing an alternative will simply strengthen the hands of our 
enemies, the Diehards in England. If safeguards in the White Paper have been 
strengthened from what has been conceded at the Round Table Conference as a 
transitional measure it is no small extent due to the talk of independence and 
the repudiation of debts. For this the Congress should thank themselves. As a 
political party wedded to constitutional methods, and standing for the attainment 
of Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire, it is our duty 
not to sound a note of warning that any scheme of reforms failing short of our 
minimum demands would be disastrous to the interests of the Empire. Extremists 
there would be in all countries and they are irreconcilable. Any constitution that 
is not acceptable to the Justice Party and other parties who think alike— and they 
represent the great majority of sane political opinion in this country— doomed to 
fail at the very outset. 

Depressed Class Problem 

The creed of our Party has always been ‘Apolitical as well as social justice’ 
and this brings me on to the question of the Depressed Classes as they are 
still unfortunately termed and for whose welfare and uplift our Party has all 
along stood and tried to do its level best daring the past seventeen years. The 
Justice Party has always stood for those cherished idea which have been 
set^ before us by great leaders, Sir Theagaraya Chetty, Dr. Nair and the 
Raja of Panagal claim to be the earliest and perhaps the only political Party in 
India that had put the problem of the Depressed Classes as one of the main 
planks of their political work in the country and the legislature. If to-day you 
find the members of the depressed and oppressed classes in the legislature of 
the land, in the municipalities and the local bodies, in larger and larger num- 
bers, I respectfully claim that it is due in a signal measure to the strenu- 
ous fight put by our Party for remedying the disabilities and redressing the grie- 
vances^ of the Depressed Classes. Political advance must go hand in hand with social 
emancipation and believe me when I say that India can never attain to the full 
stature of self-government unless and until we are able to blot out this stigma of 
untouchability. We have done much and more remains to be done. We believe in 
a process of levelling up and it should be our earnest endeavour to work for the 
economic and social upliftment of our less fortunate brethren until complete equality 
is attained, 

Self-Respeot Movement 

I may here refer to a activity that^ has, in recent years, legitimately claimed 
a great deal of public attention, that is, to the part played by the Youth League 
and the Self-Respect Movements in Southern India. These movements have been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism, much of which, however, is ill-founded and 
Itoseu on an imperfect understanding of the ideals! of these movements. As I un- 
^rstand it, the Self-Respect movement stands for certain great ideals to *make 
imnduism gr^to and more glorious than it was in the past, to rid it of all those 
ahsurdito which are the accretions of an unfortunate era of the past, and unite us 
m a ^lid federation so that all those who profess to follow the Hindu faith may 
brethren following one of the most ancient and glorious 
irehpcms of the world, No longer should the foreigner point his finger 
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of scorn at this or that particular phase of Hinduism which belies its cosmo- 
politan tendency by inflicting personal hardship on classes or communities. If 
a few youths in their exuberant enthusiasm have been carried away beyond 
the bounds of Hinduism it will not do to fight shy of the new movements, 
but political wisdom and sagacity lie in taking them into our fold and 
guiding them aright along the paths of duty and rectitude. In every religion there 
is from time to time a reform movement which tries to bring back the pristine 
glory of the religion and makes it acceptable to all classes of men. If our great 
country is to reach the cherished goal, the whole structure of our caste system must 
go completely. 

Our Party which is representative of all interests has naturally a great responsi- 
bility to discharge in reconciling apparently divergent interests and thus bringing 
into harmony these different interests for the greater benefit of the community. It 
is a matter for gratification that a measure of a contentious nature vitally afiecting 
the landholders and ryots has been satisfactorily settled and placed on the Statute- 
Book. I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to the representa- 
tives of both classes for the statesmanlike manner in which they have faced the 
intricate issues and for the political wisdom they have shown in placing a satisfac- 
tory solution on the Statute-Book. To the landholders, I would say that in the 
peace, contentment, prosperity and happiness, of their tenantry lie their prosperity 
and happiness, and it should be their constant endeavour even with sacrifices, to 
satisfy all the legitimate claims and hopes of their tenants. To those who are 
tenants, may I venture to suggest that they will be following a wise policy if they 
will discard suspicion and distrust and base their demands on equality and justice, 
realising that the landlord has also a point of view which deserves consideration ? 
In a frank recognition of the principle that for the agricultural economy of the 
land the landholder is as much a necessity as a contented peasantry lies the future 
prosperity of our country. I do hope that the happy relationship thus created will 
be fostered and that both will continue to work in unison and concord with each 
other for the greater benefit of all. Our political opponents have tried their utmost 
to misrepresent the work of the Party in this respect, but we are on sure ground 
as a study of the Bill as introduced in the Council, and as it was finally shaped 
by our Party, would show our claims are based on solid achievements. 

We have by our work in this presidency proved to the hilt that we Non- 
Brahmins can shoulder responsibility and carry on the administration in the larger 
interests of the country unnerved by cheap satires from the usual unfriendly (quar- 
ters and unmoved by the campaign of misrepresentations and vilification which it 
is our lot to bear. No one who has worked diarchy can be ignorant of its grave 
defects and when to that is added a financial crisis of grave magnitude, the discer- 
ning public, and especially those who have some experience of administrative 
matters, will realise the limitations and serious handicaps under which the Ministry 
have had to work. Even the best of schemes can be shattered on the rock of 
financial impossibility. Representing as we do the agricultural population of this 
province, we felt that the relief of the prevailing acute agricultural distress should 
have a first call on our financial resources and many a scheme which was calculated 
to e^and the nation- building activities of the transferred departments had to be 
sacrificed. 


Paety OB Group System 

Congressmen have stated that there are only two parties in the country— Gov- 
ernment and Congress. But I make bold to state that, with the advent of (X)mplete 
provincial autonomy, there will be only two organised parties as far as this pro- 
vince is concerned, namely, the Congress and the Justice. Let m realise that the 
first essential for success and reaching our political goal is the united voice of the 
country. It is the duty of our Party to persuade the various religious sects and 
communities to present a united front and bring the Hindu and Moslem, Christian 
and Arjya Samajist, Brahman and non-Brahman, all to a common platform and 
and speak in unison. This is the great task before us. In the into^ts of our 
country, I desire that you should realise the implications of provincial autonomy 
and how it should be worked. I think it would be most unfortunate if instead of 
a clear cut party system, opportunities were available for the formation of a 
ministry under a group system. Whether we are in power or opposition, it would 
be against national interests to encourage or anyway countenance the group system 
whim will work greater havoc than even diarchy. Time and again the cheap criti- 
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cism is levelled that onr Party is sectarian, and while we need not be frightened by 
sncIi bogeys, I think the time has come when we should, consistenly with our 
policy of equal justice and opportunities to all, admit all those who subscribe to 
any mental reservations, whatever their community may be. If you look into the 
past history of our Party, we stood for communal electorates before the Montague 
Reforms and when these were not conceded we were prepared to accept reservation 
of seats in joint electorates. Having worked this system for ten years we ourselves 
have voluntarily stated before the Simon Commission that we did not want any 
such reservation and that we had organised ourselves sufficiently to do away with 
such safeguards. The next change when it comes would lead us naturally to the 
proposal contemplated. I need hardly emphasise the fact that the creed is unalterable. 
We stand by that creed more convinced than ever before of its essential necessity. 

Our ideal is simple— we wish to be in our country what other nations are in 
theirs, and as Indians, we are determined to rise to the full stature of manhood 
and carve for our own Motherland a place alike honourable and beneficial to us. 
That ideal cannot be changed but consistently with that ideal we are prepared to 
co-operate to work in amicable relationship to extend the hand of fellowship to 
those who will work in harmony and peace with us alike for the glory of our 
country and the mutual benefit and prosperity of each other. 


Peactical Realities 


But this ideal that we have set before us does not blind us from appreciating 
the practical realities of the situation, and it is here that our Party can play a 
large part in offering a sound lead and in steering clear of opposite extremes of 
conduct. As I can visualise the future the greatest need of the country is unity, 
unity in essentials, and it is here that we have proved ourselves as practical 
statesmen. There are other political bodies which have, in the name of unity, 
created greater discord, produced suspicion and distrust by their pusillanimous 
attitude and have time and again quite unnecessarily and as unwisely roused 
feelings of jealousy, doubt and dismay when, with ordinary prudence and human 
sympathy and understanding, much of this bitterness could be avoided. Revolu- 
tions and the dark shadow of terrorism that now stare through a neigbbourino* 
province are alien to our soil, to our very religion and culture, and fincl no place 
in our creed. If the history of the world is read aright, every one with a vision 
and with a certain amount of political instinct, will easily realise that no great 
nation ever attained eminence by such unfortunate methods which are calculated 
to undermine the best interests of the nation and which are incapable of producinff 
any positive results. ^ i:' s 


Futuee Oeganisation 

This brings me on to the most important part of my address. This time next 
year we are all looking forward to the inauguration of great constitutional changes 
and pemaps we shall be in the throes of a momentous general election the like of 
which has not so far been witnessed in India. For the first time a large virgin 
electorate is to be roped in for political purposes, an electorate which has Wainlv 
not been trained to the proper discharge of their privileges till now. Those who 
are interested in the safe governing of this country and in the constitutional 
advancement of this presidency, -and I venture to think none are more interested 
than our own Party-must necessarily take all steps possible to see that the virgin 
electorate IS educated along proper lines, such that they might discharge their 
duties m the best interests of the country. To get into contact with the greatlv 
increased electorate to find suitable candidates for the hundred and odd constituen- 
cies, is not going to be an easy task for us, in the situation in which we are now 
placed. No country, no party for the matter of that can hope to tackle such great 

fn L* ^ ^ confronted within the neat 

future. We should not rest on our oars. I feel that to-day, more than ever the 
Muntry needs a party such as our own, to withstand the onslaughts of heterodox 
nlrtv“?LTl"H°“r ’it is as much in the infflsVo^^ 

S^lhe frnit^nf Irolfr, ““i the next few months such that 

wnen ^e fruit of provincial autonomy is within our groups, it mav not be nlucked 

in eVerv ‘di8trfeWn®“«S“’ necessary for us toehold conferences 



The All India Congress Sodalist Party 


SOCIALISTS AND THE CONGRESS 

On the eve of the holding; of the Indian National Congress at Bombay, a meeting 
of the leadinp; Congress Socialists was held at Benares, on the 30th. September 1934, Mr, 
Sampurnanand ppiding._ Twenty-four delegates from Delhi, Bengal, Bihar, U. R, 
Bombay, Maharashtra, Ajmer, Central Provinces and Utkal attended the meeting. 
After Ji^sly discussions lasting for six hours, important resolutions as to the 
attitude to be adopted by the Congress Socialists regarding the Assembly elections 
and the acceptance of offices on Congress organisations, were passed. 

present at the meeting were Dr. D. Silva (C, P.) Mr. B. R Sinha 
(Behar), Mr. Masani (Bombay), Messrs. Narendradeva and -Sriprakasa (U. P.). Mr. 
^ankerlal (Delhi], Mr. S. M. A. Joshi (Maharashtra) Mr. Charles Masceranhas 
(Benpl), Mr. Asawa (Ajmere), and Mr. Navakrishna Chaadhuri (Dtkal). 

meeting sat till 8-30 p. m, and adjourned till the next day to resume 
discussion on Mr. Gandhi’s proposals regarding the constitution of the Congress. 
It transpired that during the discussion on Mr. (Gandhi’s proposals, 

Bombay Socialists who had been to Wardha and had a talk with Blr. Gandhi, 
conveyed to the meeting Mr. Gandhi’s message. It was stated Mr. Gandhi might 
press his proposal regarding the restricting of the number of delegates to the Indian 
National Congress, but he was not going to press his proposals in connection with 
creed. In view of this assurance, some members thought 
that Mr. (landhi’s statement should not be considered but after some discussion it 
was decided to give expression to the Socialist views on it and a committee of 
three members was appointed to draft a resolution for consideration on the next day. 

Resolutions 

The following, among other resolutions, were passed 

‘‘The meeting of delegates of the Provincial Congress Socialists’ Parties is of 
opinion that the present parliamentary activity of the Congress, in contesting the 
elections to the Legislative Assembly, is not of such a nature as to intensify or 
further the struggle for National Indepeudence against British Imperialism. This 
meeting feels that such activity constitutes, on the contrary, a drift towards sterile 
constitutionalism, which has already involved demoralisation and compromise with 
elements, unbelieving either in complete independence or direct action and which 
is bound to lead to ^ complete abandonment of the struggle for independence and 
compromise with British Imperialism, This meeting calls upon members of Con- 

f ress Socialist Parties (1) to decline nomination as Congress or independent candi- 
ates for the Assembly election and to withdraw their candidate, if already nomi- 
nated and (2) to decline to serve as members of parliamentary boards, central or 
provincial, or any committees for the electoral campaign. 

“This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties Is of 
opinion that no member of the Congress Socialist Party should become an office- 
bearer of any Congress organisation except (1) where the party is in a majority, 
or (2) where the organisation concerned has resolved to carry out the Party’s 
imm^iate programme of the All-India Congress Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Party gives previous permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress 
Socialists, who are office-bearers in any Congress organisation^ except such as those 
indicated above, to resign their offices. 

“This cneeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties'^condemni 
the formation of the^ so-called Nationalist Party on the issue of the Oommunad 
Award as communalist aud^ anti-national and thus started a futile controversy o^eit 
an issue, which is of no importance to the masses and distracted attention frbt% 
the real task of their emancipation from exploitation. This meeting is of opiDtioh 
that all attempts to solve the communal problem has been, on the whole, on 
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false basis of recognition of rights belonging to religious groups and this meeting 
is of opinion thal; the problem can effectively be liquidated only by clarifying the 
straggle for the economic emancipation of the masses. 

'This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that the resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares /concerning class war and the 
advocacy of the confiscation of property are uncalled for and misleading. This 
meeting clairns that class war and advocacy of confiscation of property are not 
inconsistent, in any way, with the Congress creed.*' 

Second Day— Ist. October— Gan diji's Proposals 

The Committee which was appointed last night in this connection reported to 
the meeting this morning that it was unnecessary to discuss _Mr, Gandhi’s proposals 
in view of the information received regarding Mr. Gandhi's intentions, ^ Eventually, 
consideration of the proposals was dropped. According to private talks in Socialists’ 
circles it appears certain that Mr. Gandhi does not now intend to press his proposals 
regarding the yarn franchise and the Congress creed in the forthcoming Bombay 
session of the Indian Congress, 

The meeting strongly condemned the spirit and action of the Eeception Committee 
of the Indian Congress in refusing the Congress pandal for the use of the All-Iudia 
Congress Socialist Conference. 

GUJRAT CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Gujarat Congress Socialist Party at a meeting held at Ahmedabad on the 
2nd. October 1934 passed resolutions condemning the activities of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board and the Nationalist Party, as according to them it involved 
a compromise with the Imperialist Government and indifference to the true^ interests 
of the workers and peasants. Another resolution condemned the repressive policy 
of the Government and the Khadi franchise in the Congress constitution, as 
preventing peasants and workers from joining the Congress. 


ANDHRA CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Working Committee of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialist Party met 
at Ongole on the 9th. October 1934, with Mr. B. S. Rangasyi, President, in^ the 
chair. Messrs Eanga, Sheikh Galib Saheb, J. Eamalingaiah and Dr. K. L. Narasimha 
Eao. etc. were among those present. 

The Committee passed by a majority a resolution to the effect that having consi- 
dered the Benares resolution of the All-India Congress Socialist Party Working 
Committee, this Committee resolved that such of its members, as had been set up 
for the Assembly or local legislatures or local bodies should continue to discharge 
their functions and duties as such, and try to propagate the fundamental principles 
of socialism through those bodies. 


DELHI CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

At a^ meeting of the Working Committee of the Provincial Socialist Parly, held 
at Delhi on the 6th. October 1934 under the presidentship of Professor Indra^ the 
following among other resolutions, were passed 

Eesolved that as the resolutions passed at the Benares Conference were of a 
recommendatory nature for the Bombay session that no action be taken on the 
resolution regarding the holding of offices in any Congress organisation till the 
Bombay session. 

Eesolved that the Socialist Party as a party should take no part in the Assembly 
dection campaign, but individual members will be free to take part in the election 
esmpugn of the Parliamentary Board, 



The All India Socialist Conference 

The open session of the All-India Socialist Conference was held on the 21st 
October 1934, at 3 p. m. at Eeady Money Terrace, Worli, Bombay. 

About 150 delegates from all parts of India attended, including Dr. Earn 
Manohar Lai Lohia_ and Mr. Mascarenas of Bengal, Mr. F. H. Ansari of Delhi, 
Mr. Jaiprakash Narain of Behar, Swami Sampurnanand and Mr. Mohanlal Gautam 
of the United Provinces, Dr. Karnik of Poona, Mr. J. Mukherjee of Allahabad, 
Mr. P. K. Pillai of Madras, Mr. A. Pattawardhan of Maharashtra and Mr. S. A. 
Brelvi, Mr. M. E. Masani and Mrs. Kamaladevi Ohattopadhyaya of Bombay, and 
Mr. P. Y. Deshpande of Amraoti. 

The proceedings of the Conference were marked by a novel departure from con- 
ventional practices associated with functions of this kind. The Conference had no 
President elected in advance as is the case with other Conferences and the dele- 
gates present were called upon at the outset of the proceedings to elect their own 
Chairman. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming tbe delegates to the Conference, Mr, Purshottamdus TrieumdaSj 
Chairman of the Eeception Committee, said : — 

^‘During its evolution, the Congress has passed through many a crisis, par- 
ticularly when the younger or bolder spirits were trying to drag it at a pace which 
was too fast for the then leadership and although a step forward was sometimes 
delayed by older hands, it was never prevented. Out of every crisis of the nature 
the Congress has come out stronger and healthier and more broad-based orga- 
nisation than before. The Congress is going through one of these crisis to-day. It 
is this fact which makes our meeting historic.- 

‘‘We represent to-day the elements who, having 'fought for nearly three years 
and having realised the limitations, both ideological and 'organisational, inside that 
great body, are asking for clearer understanding of tbe nature !of national struggle 
so that we may not allow weaknesses which were revealed during the last four 
years to continue to hamper our march forward. Mistakes are made even by the 
wisest and most fore-sighted, but is wisdom also to admit and to profit by those 
errors ? An ostrich-like policy of shutting your eyes and pretending that all is 
well has never done any good to anybody. 

As the result of the two struggles, we realised that our failure to achieve 
independence was not due to any lack of effort on the part of those who joined 
the straggle, nor to the feeling of tiredness on the part of these workers, as the 
Congress leaders would fain have us believe. 

But to suggest that the elimination of that domination would end our ills and 
restore to us Eaj is a gross misleading of the situation, for the foreign domi- 
nation might go yet grinding poverty must remain if the transfer of power is to 
result in the more political democracy. 

“It is 'this tipalisafcion that ^has .^brought about'*! the organisation of the So- 
cialist opinion within the Congress and is mainly responsible for our meeting here 
to-day. To those who still hug belief in sentimental appeals as a result of their 
inability and failure to diagnose the nature of weakness, the Socialists appear to he 
splitting the Congress. They try to make capital out of this argument and attempt 
tolprejudice the uniformed sections of the Congress| against the Socialists. They 
appeal to us sometimes in plaintive terms to preserve the National solidarity. 

‘•The plea of national solidarity boils down to undoing anything which offends 
against the prejudices of these classes. The Socialists fwl convinced that by 
reason of inevitable and inherent contradiction and conflict between the 
interests of landholding and capitalist classes on the one hand and the masses 
on the other, no single appeal which can satisfy both ;possming few and exploited 
many is possible and the Socialists are therefore rightly asking the Congress to 
choose between the few and many. 

‘‘We are confident that the path we have chosen, although calculated to offend 
certain numerically insignificant classes, is the path which leads us to better under- 
standing of the problem, a path which if followed will make the Congress really 
and truly an organisation of the nation.^' 
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ContinuiDgj Mr. Tricumdas said, ^'Wliile making ifc clear that speaking perso- 
nally, I am not opposed to the utilisation of the Legislatures, I feel that such an 
activity should be subsidiary to the mass organisation in the country. The 
Legislatures may be utilised as platforms of propaganda for the !furtherance of 
our activity outside and must be based on a programme which is Socialist in out- 
look and action. The present parliamentary programme is far removed from this. 
It is meant to provide a platform to those elements who had hardly ever had 
strong faith in the method of direct action. Both the programme and personnel of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board are of such a nature that the acceptance of the 
Parliamentary policy based on the present programme will mean the handing over 
of the Congress to forces of re-action. We shall strive every nerve to prevent such 
a catastrophe. If the present Parliamentary programme is accepted, the Congress 
will be turning its back on the goal of Independence as a result of the Constituent 
Assembly which they hope to force the British Government to concede. 

“Independence can never come as the result of gift or compromise and if it does 
it will be of a variety of the Greek gift to Trojans. Independence will only be won 
by our determination and our strength. This Independence for which we want to 
fight must be real Independence for the masses. This kind of Independence cannot 
be achieved as the result of compromise with Britain, because Britain is the bul- 
wark of Capitalism and imperialism. The independence which will result in the 
transfer of power to the masses must mean, if we are to be honest, complete seve- 
rance of British connection.” 

Referring to the task which lies ahead of them, Mr. Tricumdas said : “The work of 
the Congress Socialist Party will not be confined solely to the conversion of the 
Congress, the other task is the organisation of werkers and peasants..’^ 

Mr. Tricumdas concluded, “Our Conference is going to be historic because, it is 
going to create for the first time within the Congress an organised opinion based on 
certain principles which unless clearly understooa will keep us away from Puma 
Swaraj wherein there will be no domination of any foreign power, no exploitation 
of the masses by classes. That we shall meet with opposition, I have no doubt, 
That we shall have to overcome obstacles which seem insuperable to some, 1 recognise. 
But I feel confident that if we work with the goal in front our obstacles and 
opposition instead of deterring us from our task will add greater zest to our 
efforts. I also feel confident that unless we lose heart, and I do not think it likely, 
victory will be ours.” 

Swamt Sampurnamndj who was'unanimously elected Chairman, did not deliver 
any presidential addreps and proceeded direct to deal with the agenda fixed for the 
day; After the report of the Organising Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Socialist Party was rei^d, the Conference proceeded to deal with the consideration 
of the draft constitution and programme of the Party submitted by the Draft Com- 
mittee, which was accepted with minor alterations. 

Constitution of the Party 

The constitution of the Socialist Party as drafted by the Drafting Committee 
appointed at the Patna Conference, was considered at great length. 

Mr. Batliwala (Bombay) moved that instead of having the object of the Party 
as achievement of Complete Independence, it should further be explained by adding 
me words Mn the_ sense of total separation from the British Empire”. He also 
urged that the object of the party should be the establishment of a workers’ and 
peasants’ republic instead of a Society as in the draft constitution. Mr. Batliwala 
explained that the words ‘‘Complete Independence” had undergone so many changes 
m its dennition, in the course of the last few years, that it was diflScult for any 
one to define it at present. He, therefore, proposed to make their object absolutely 
clear by the addition of the words he suggested. His objection to a Socialist 
society was that such society may be a Socialist State with a dictator. India did 
not want a Hitler or a Mussolini, but wante d power in the hands of the masses. 

on behalf of Mr. Jayaprakash , Secretary of the Drafting Committee, 
* ’ll (Doo^bay), accepted part of Mr. Batliwala’s amendment by agreeing 

to all the words “in the sense of total separation from the British Empire”, after 
the words, “Complete Independence”. Mr. Massani pointed out that the addition 
fulfilled completely the object of the mover of the amendment and 
added that Socialist Society better explained their objective than the amended 
expression! 
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After a keen debate, Mr. Batliwala’s amendment was lost and Mr. Jayprakash’s 

amendment carried. 

The conditions for membership of the Party inter alia stated that the Party 
shall consist of members of the Indian J^ational Congress, who are not members 
of any commnnai organisation or political organisation, whose objects were incon- 
with that of the party. An amendment was moved that every member 
should subscribe 5,000 yards of yarn annually for membership. The amendment 
naet with considerable opposition, speakers referring to the unfavourable reception 
given to a similar proposal put forward by Mr. Gandhi himself. The amendment 
was lost. 

By another amendment it was decided that there shall be affiliated to the Con- 
gress a Socialist party in every Congress province, including Indian States. The 
four anna levy for membership of provincial parties was reduced to one anna. It 
was further decided that disciplinary action against members and provincial parties 
could be taken by the Executive Council, by a two-thirds majority. 

^ The plan of action as laid down in the draft constitution was accepted with 
slight alteration. It ^ required the Party to work within the IsTational Congress, 
with a view to securing its acceptance. The object and programme of the party 
would be the organisation of and the entry into peasants and labour unions for 
the purpose of participating in and developing the day to day economic and poli- 
tical struggle of peasants and workers and of creating a powerful mass movement 
for the achievement of independence and socialism, active opposition to all impe- 
rialist wars and utilisation of such other crisis for the intensification of the national 
sfrtiggle, refusal to enter at any stage into negotiations of constitutional issue 
with the British Government and convening, after the capture of power, of a 
Constituent Assembly for the purpose of formulating a Constitution for India. 

A few minutes before adjournment for tea, a party of Communist demonstrators 
drove in a lorry to the Ready Money Mansion, wherein the Conference was pro- 
ceeding, shouting boycott slogans against the Congress Socialists. 

The Socialists’ Conference adjourned till ‘8 a. m. the next day. The draft consti- 
tution was completely passed, whereafter the All-India Congress Socialist Conference 
was formally inaugurated. The election of office-bearers was the last item on the 
agenda, and Mr, Jayaprakash Narain was elected General Secretary of the Party, 


Second Day — 22nd. October — Resolutions 

Obgaotsation of Woekers 

The open session of the Socialist Conference met to-day and adopted the rwln* 
tion defining Independence as India’s goal as passed by the Subjects Committee. 

The resolution defined clearly what Socialists meant by the expression “Indepen- 
dence” “Independence must mean the establishment of an independent State, 
wherein power is transferred to the producing masses and such an objective involva 
refusal to compromise at any stage, with British Imperialism”. 

The Conference, after a debate, also passed the resolution defining the funda- 
mental rights as adopted by the Subjects Committee. 

The other resolutions adopted by the Conference were as follows: 

“This Conference is of the opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
*‘Swarai” as conceived by the Congress will mean to them it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understandable by them. In order 
to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include the real econo- 
mic freedom of the starving millions. The Congress, therefore, declares that the 
future constitution of the Indian State shall be based on the following fundamental 
principles : — transfer of all power to the producing masses ; the development of the 
economic life of the country to be planned and controlled by the State ; the Sociali- 
sation of the key and principal industri^, e- g., steels, cotton, jute, railways, 
shipping, mines, banks and public utilities ; the organisation of Oo-operatives for 
the production, distribution and credit in the un-socialised section of the economic 
I life ; the State monopoly of foreign trade ; the elimination of princes and landlords 
and all other classes of exploiters ; the re-distribution of land to peasants ; the 
encouragement and promotion of Co-operative farming with a view to ultimate 
collectiviBation of all agriculture in the country ; the liquidation of debts owing 
by the peasants and workers ; the State shall provide work to eveiy able-bodim 
adult, and social insurance against unemployment, old age, sickness, accident, matef^ 
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nity etc. ; to everyone according to his needs to be the ultimate basis of distribu- 
tion of economic goods ; there shall be adult franchise which shall be on a functional 
basis ; the State shall neither support nor discriminate between religions nor recog- 
nise any distinction based on caste or community ; and the State shall not discri- 
minate between sexes. 


WoBKERS^ Demands 

“The Conference is also of the opinion that the daily struggles of the workers, 
peasants and the other expioited masses for their immediate economic political 
demands are an integral part of the struggle for Independence. The Conference, 
therefore, resolves that the workers and peasants and other exploited classes should 
be organised for the immediate realisation of the following among other demands 
freedom of speech and of the Press ; freedom of association and combination ; the 
repeal of anti-national and anti-labour laws ; the release of all political prisoners 
and prisoners detained without trial; the instalment of all farmers and peasants 
deprived of their lands owing to their participation in the movement for national 
independence ; free and compulsory primary education and liquidation of adult 
illiteracy ; drastic reduction by at least 50 per cent in the military expenditure 
of the Government of India ; municipalisation of public utilities ; the control of 
usury direct or indirect ; a steeply graduated tax on all incomes including incomes 
from agricultural sources above a fixed minimum ; graduated death-duties ; freedom 
from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom ; the right to form Unions to 
strike and to picket ; compulsory recognition by employers of the workers Union ; 
a living wage, 40-hours’-week and healthy quarters and conditions of work ; equal 
wages for equal work ; weekly payments of wages wherever demanded ; insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, accident, old-age, etc., one month’s leave every 
year with full pay to all workers and 2 months’ leave with pay to women workers 
during maternity ; provision against employment of children of school-going age in 
factories and women and children in underground mining and hazardous occupations; 
eliminatiou of landlordism in Zamindari and Talukdari areas; abolition of all 
feudal and semi-feudal levies on the peasantry ; encouragement of co-operative 
farming : introduction of scientific agriculture indebtedness and arrears of rent, 
establishment of land mortgage banks to grant cheap credit to the peasants ; com- 
plete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants with unconomic holdings ; 
substantial reduction of rent and land revenue ; and freedom from attachment in 
the execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural resources and 
that portion of peasants holding which is just sufl5cient to maintain an average 
peasant’s family. 

‘"This Conference considers that in view of the international situation and danger 
of a sudden outbreak of a war, in which the British Empire may be involved, it 
is necessary for the Congress to declare its opposition to participation by India 
in any war in which the British Government may be involved and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian Nation to resist actively the utilisa- 
tion of Indian men, money and resources for the purposes of such a war snd 
to utilise such crisis for securing Swaraj. 

‘‘Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute a principal political and military 
support to the British Imperialism and a source of feudal backwardness and 
reaction, this Conference declares that the abolition of the rule of the Indian 
Princes alone can assure the complete Independence for the whole of India and 
invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India m the struggle for Independence. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that no member of a Congress Socialist Party 
become an office-bearer in any Congress organisation except where the organisation 
concerned has resolved to carry out the Party’s immediate programme of work as 
indicted in the draft programme of the All-India Congress Socialist Party and 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Socialist Party gives previous 
permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress Socialists who are office- 
borers IE any organisation except such as those indicated above to resign their 
office 

“This Conference condemns the formation of the so-called ‘National Party’ on the 
fesue of the Communal Award as a communalist and anti-National move which 
has started a fatile controversy over an issue which is of no importance to the 
masses and v^ch has distracted attention from the real task of their emancipation 
pom exploitatton. ' 
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Communal Pboblem 

"This Cooferenee is of opinion that all attempts made so far to solve the com- 
miinal problem, inclnding those made by the Congress and the position taken np 
by the Congress^ Working Committee on the question have been on wholly false 
basis of recognition of the rights belonging to the religions groups and is therefore 
of opinion that the problem can effectively be liquidated only through the struggle 
for the_ economic emancipation of the masses. 

“This Conference is of opinion that the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares con- 
cerning the confiscation of property were nncalled for and misleading. 

“This Conference claims that participation in class war and advocacy of expro- 
priation of property are not inconsistent in any way with the Congress creed. 

^This Conference takes note of the concerted attempts of the right wing to take 
back the Congress to the old discredited path of constitutional agitation and to 
convert it into an instrument of the Indian upper classes in their bargains with 
the British Imperialism. 

"This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that these attempts run counter 
to the creed of the Congress and to the fundamental principles and policies it has 
been following since 1920. 

"This Conference, therefore, resolves to resist these attempts and to rescue the 
Congress from the hands of the right wing by educating and organising the rank 
and file on the basis of a clear-cut programme of national revolution and also 
resolves to carry on a consistent propaganda for the exposure of the reactionary 
aims, policies and programme of the right wing. 

Paeliamentaey Activities 

"This Conference is of opinion that the Parliamentary activities conducted in 
the name of the Indian National Congress shall be based on the theory of the 
revolutionary use of the Legislatures with the following as its essential principle : 

(1) The Congress candidate shall go to the Legislatures as the representative of 
the exploited masses of India and in no other capacity ; 

(2) The Parliamentary activity inside the Legislatures shall be closely linked up 
witn the activity of the exploited masses outside, carried on the basis of their 
immediate economic demand : 

(3) Every issue coming up before the Legislatures shall be approached and 
dealt with from the point of view, the economic and political emancipation of the 
masses, forming the only criterion ; 

(4) The least betrayal of the cause of the exploited masses shall forthwith meet 
with expulsion and merciless exposure ; 

(5) No selected Congress candidate shall accept Ministerial offices because : 

fa) The legislative, executive and judicial machinery, present and forthcoming, 
is the creation of British Imperialism and is intended solely for the purpcMe of 
facilitating and intensifying the exploitation of the Indian masses ; 

(b) The acceptance of Ministerial offices will create a dangerous illusion that the 
Im^riaiistic State Machine can be .utilised for the good of the masses, wMIe its 
mential structure is so designed as to automatically result in their exploitation : 

(c) A mass organisation that stands for complete independence as its immediate 
objective must necessarily remain in opposition until complete indei^ndence is m 
accomplished fact ; 

(d) The economic and political emancipation of the masses is incompatible witti 
Imperialist and Capitalist struetnre of the State and society ; 

(e) Whereas the decision of the All-India Congress ^mmittee at Patna for con- 
testing the present Assembly election is not on the lines indicated in the pas^ tJto 
decision be rescinded and the Congress candidate be withdrawn ; 

(f) This Conference calls npon the Provincial Socialist Part^ to take disciplinary 
action against such of the members as may contravene the basts of this r^omtion, 

Eepeessive Policy Condemned 

‘This Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party emphatically con- 
demns the campaign of repression and terror now being conducted by the British 
Imperialism in India in the form of special legislation in Bengal under which death 
penalty can be inflicted for minor offences, a virtual regime of martial law can be 
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established over the whole districts, thousands of people detained without trial and 
many other outrages in declaring illegal the Naujavan Bharat Sabha, Khudai 
Kidmatgars and the Punjab Kisan Sabhas. 

“This Conference condemns the action of the Travancore, Baroda, Eewa and 
other Native States which have taken repressive measures against the Congress, 
Labour or States’ people’s organisations and movements. 

‘Tn view of the urgent necessity of carrying forward the fight for Independence 
and preventing the further spread of demoralisation, it is resolved that the Congress 
Socialist Party shall forthwith commence work with the object of putting its pro- 
gramme into effect, irrespective of the acceptance or rejection of its programme by 
the Indian National Congress. 

“For this purpose, the Congress Socialist Party desires to act in co-operation with 
other parties having similar aims within or without the Indian National Congress* 

“This Conference authorises the Executive Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee 
to explore the possibilities of joint action on specific issues with the different Labour 
and Eadical Groups in the country. 

“This Conference directs the Executive Committee to appoint the following three 
sub-Committees : (1) Propaganda Sub-Committee, (2) Peasant Organisation Sub- 
Committee, and (3) Labour Organising Sub-Committee : 

“This Conference also recommends that the Propaganda Sub-Committee should 
conduct the organ of the Party in English as well as in Hindi and publish litera- 
ture in Socialism. 

“This Conference is wholly opposed to the recently enacted Behar Tenancy 
Amendment Act and condemns the action of the Government of Behar in siding 
with Zamindars and sacrificing the interests of the tenants.'’ 


THE PUNJAB CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The newly-formed Punjab Congress Socialist Party held its first public meeting 
at Lahore on the 11th. November 1934, to oondemu the Congress programme of 
couneil-eatry. Lala Broz Chand presiding. 

Prof. Brijnarain, the principal speaker, condemned the new Congress programme 
of council-entry and village reconstruction describing both as incapable of bringina' 
Swaraj. Prof. Brijnarain said that Mr. Gandhi’s new idea was identical with that 
adumbrated by the British Fascist leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, who had deplored that 
the Government of India had neglected the promotion of agriculture and rural 
industries. Thus both Mr. Gandhi and Sir Oswald Mosley were actuated bv the 
saine objective, although Sir Oswald Mosley’s objection to the development of laree 
scale indus^y lu India was due to the fact that it competed with the British 
industry. What was needed was national unity and this was only possible 
on the basis of economic interests. The speaker added that the Bishop of Lahore 
hud^ recently suggested m u broudeust, thut Indiu could uchieve unity by embracing 
Christianity, but the speaker feared, that at the present rate of progress of Chris- 
tonity, It would take Punjab 146 years to solve its communal problem that wav 
The speaker said that Socialism was the message of the day and the National 
Congress would soon bwome the Bocialist Congress. It was just possible that there 
might be a Capitalist Congress too, but the “Socialist Congras of the masses” 
would in the true sense be “the National Congress.” ^ maBBco 

The meeting passed a resolution condemning war and declaring that wars 
undertaken in the interest of a handful of capitalists should not be supported. 

m. Ahmad Ihn moving the resolution condemning war, described the obser- 
vance of November 11 as a day of peace as ironical, because the day symbolised 

the maiming and killing of millions in the Great War. ^ ymooiiseu 

THE BIHAR CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

a meeting of the Council of Action of the 
Bihar bocialist Party held at Patna on the 21$t. & 22nd. December 1934. 

XT convmtion that, in order to give effect even to the 

^ Fundamental Eights and Economic programme, 

It 18 necessary not only to educate the masses in its principles but organise them 
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into Msaa sabhas and labour unions, with a view to put organised pressure on the 
powers that be for the achievement of these objects and the redress of grievances. 
Another resolution urged the Congress Working Committee to arrange for a fitting 
celebration of the “Independence Day” on January 26. The Council also adopted 
the immediate programme concerning peasants as well as labourers and resolved 
to organise the party on a proper basis in the various districts of the province. 
The resolution embodying the immediate programme ran as follows : 

The^ Council of Action is of opinion that peasants should be organised for 
immediate realisation of the following among other demands : amendment of the 
Bihar _ Tenancy Act in favour of peasants and particularly the deletion of its 
obnoxious features, such as the certificate and salami clauses ; freedom frora 
attachment in execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural 
resources and that portion of the peasants’ holding which is just sufficient to 
maintain the average peasant family ; liquidation of arrears of rent and other 
agricultural indebtedness ; complete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants 
with uneconomic holdings ; reduction of rent and land revenue by at least 50 per 
cent ; abolition and penalisation of feudal and semi-feudal levies,^ Illegal execution 
and forced labour ; encouragement of co-operative farming and scientific agriculture ; 
taxation of agricultural incomes above a fixed miuimum ; and graduated death 
duties. 

By another resolution, the Council opined that industrial workers should be 
organized for the immediate realisation of the following, among other demands: 
right to form unions to strike and picket compulsory recognition ^ of unions by 
employers, a living wage, forty-hour week, healthy quarters and conditions of 
weekly payment of wages whenever demanded, liquidation of debts owed by 
workers etc. 

The Bihar Socialist Party was affiliated to the All-India Congress Socialist Party. 
Mr. B, P. Smka was appointed to act as officiating General Secretary. 

THE U. P. CONGRESS SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 

The U. P. Provincial Socialist Conference was held at Etawa on the 30 th. December 
1934. Seth Damodnr Swaroop, President, in his speech, dwelt on the internatio^l 
situation and supported the theory that war was imminent in 'the near future. He 
said that it was evident from what was happening in the several countries 
of the world that the last stage of Imperialism and capitalism had come. He drew 
the attention of the people to the disastrous consequences of war and appealed to 
them to organise an anti-war campaign throughout India. He thought that Iot a 
slave country like India there was no question more important than this. He 
approved the participation of the Congress in the legislatures and said that the 
Congress Working Committee and the Congress Parliamentary Board should see 
that the policy of co-operation was not adopted and any Government office was 
not accepted. He thought that the claim that the Congress represents peasai^s 
and labourers was uritrne and appealed to ^ the Congress leaders to put before the 
country an economic programme on socialist lines and organise peasants and 
labourers. He opined that the J. P. G. feport was not worth consideration and 
should be rejected totally. 

Besolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

“The Conference considers that in view of the International situation,^ and the 
dangers of sudden outbreak of war in which the British Empire may involvw, 
it is the duty of the Congress to declare its opposition to participation by India 
in anv war in which the British Government may be involved, ^ and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist-actively the utilisation 
of Indian men. money and resources for the purpose of such war and to utilise 
such crisis for securing Swaraj. t - ^ At,- 

Mr. Sriprakash supporting the resolution, mentioned that while ,Mr. Ganam 
recruited soldiers for the British Government during the last Great War, Mrs, 
Annie Besant agitated that “the war time should be utilised for securing Home 
Eule for India and she had to go to jail in that connection.” 

Organisation of peasants and workers was stressed in a lengthy resolution. 
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The reBoIution stated that the country's emancipation without the organisation 
of peasants and workers was impossible and demanded the stoppage of ejectment and 
reinstatement of tenants ejected during the {last four years, remission of all arrears 
in rent, elimination of middlemen between cultivators and the State, i. e., landlords 
and Talukdars, wipping out debts of peasants and petty zamindars, penalisation 
for Nazrana Hari Begari concealed rent, etc*, hiring wage for agricultural labours, 
freedom from serfdom and right to strike and picket. The resolution made a 
number of other demands aimed at improving the economic and social conditions 
of the workers. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in imposing restrictions 
on Mr* Subash Chandra Bose. 

The Conference considered the J, P. C. Eeport as wholly unacceptable. The 
resolution in this connection stated that the Conference was of opinion that the 
constitution of the Indian State should be framed only by a Constituent Assembly, 
composed of representatives of peasants and workers. The Conference also con- 
demned the Government for keeping Mr. M. N. Eoy in prison in spite of his 
serious illness. The Conference sent greetings to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
conveyed its sympathy to him at the serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference concluded the session late at night. 


The Anti-Communal Award Conference 

Opening Day— Bombay— 25th. October 1934 

The All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference met at the Arya Samai Pandal 
opposite the Congress Nagar, Bombay on the 25 th. October 1934 . ^ 

Tracing the history of the Eound Table Conference Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
said it was^ a matter of regret and shame ihat they have been unable to come to a 
settlemmt in London on the communal question. Some of them did sign a requisition 
to the Premier asking him to arbitrate but as the Sikhs and Muslim members did not 
^ree, it was distinctly understood that the proposal was dropped. As such the 
on the Communal question was not an Award but a mere decision 
of His Majesty's Government. Proceeding Malaviyji drew attention to the fact that 
unless an agreed solution was arrived at between the various communities before 
the_ new constitution was inaugurated, the Communal Award would be incorporated 
m it and become part of the constitution. Pandit Malaviya examined the Award 
and showed how it was anti-national and inimical to the growth of self-government 
m so far as it sought to create as many as eighteen separate classes- Their duty 
was therefore clear, namely, to bring about an agreed solution, or failing that to 
continuously agitate as vigorously as we could here as well as in England against 
me Award till the Award was changed. The Government based on the Communal 
Award would be government of one community, whether Hindu or Muslim, over 
other communities m every province. “Can anybody call that Swaraj ? Swaraj is 
rule by the people and not by one community, But the Award creates Communal 
Haj m every Province. Is that likely to lead to self-government Further, in the 
Retribution of seats, one community had been favoured to the detriment of others. 

hardest hit. The Congress Working Committee, by the 
attitude they have taken, had tacitly acquiesced in the Award, This had to his 
great regret forced them to-day to convene this meeting, whereas such an important 
question should have been discussed by the National Congress alone. “I don’t 
despair of getting the Award changed. When I have such a righteous cause now 
can L belike that this cause will fail ? I have no confidence in the British Govern- 
ment or !^rliament, but I have faith in the justice of my cause and if, with 
WBrage and persevmnce, we agitate all over the country and in England against 
the Award, we shall succeed in the end/’ & & 
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Sir Govtndrao Bradhan, ex-Flnmce Member, Bombay Government, Cliairman, 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and in the course of a short speech 
condemned the Award. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of Ms Presidential Address, Mr. Ramananda Chatierjee said : — 


Origin and History of the Communal Award : — In view Of the controversy of the 
Communal Award, it will be interesting to know the origin of the Award, from the 
negotiations in London in 1931, at the time of the second Round Table Conference. 
A note on the subject issued on the 30th. October 1934 by the Director of Public 
Information, Government of India said : — 

During October and November, 1931, the Second Round Table Conference finished 
its discussion of provincial subjects and intended to take up consideration of the 
Central Responsibility. This would have included such matters as methods of elec- 
tion, size of Legislative Chambers, Army and financial questions,* external afiairs and 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General. But the Minorities Committee of 
the Conference had failed to reach an agreement and it appeared that each commu- 
nity was anxious to blame the other for failure and Moslems decided that they 
could not take part in the discussion of Central Subjects, nntill they knew what 
representation they were to get in the Central or Federal Legislature- For some 
days, it seemed probable that the Federal Structure Committee would be stultified 
in consequence and that the whole question of Central Responsibility might have to 
be shelved. This was an embarrassment to Indian delegates in general and particu- 
larly to Hindus and Sikhs. 

When the Minorities Committee met once again on November 13, Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad initiated a suggestion that the Prime Minister should assume responsibility 
of giving decisions on the communal issue, “which everyone should accept”, 

^ At the end of that particular meeting, the Prime Minister (in the chair) said ; 

‘ Will you, each of you, every member of the Committee, sign a request to me to 
settle the community question and pledge yourself to accept mv decision that I 
think is a very fair offer ?” ^ j f j 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri replied, ‘‘We are willing on this side”. 

The Prime Minister continued, “But I do not want any section or any one man. 
Will members of this Committee sign a declarafion asking to give a decision, even 
a temporary one, on the community question and say that you will agree ? I do 
imt want it now. I say will you put your name to it and give that to me with 
the assurance that the decision come to will be accepted by you and will be 
worked by you to the best of your ability, in course of the working of the new 
constitution ? I have asked several sections — at least individual — from time to time 
for that and I have never got it.” 

The next day_ a group of delegates led by Pandit Malaviya wrote to the Prime 
Minister that, with a view to enabling the work of the Federal Structure Cominitt« 
ite continue, they requested him to arbitrate on the communal issue, as affecting 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs. The group added that they would abide by the 
Prime Minister's decision and would recommend that course to those whom they 
represented. In addition to Pandit Malaviya the ietter^s signatories were the 

Mrs. Naidu, Raja Narendranatb, Mr. S. K. Datta, 
^Tayakar, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. l^ngaswami Iyengar 
and Mr. Barooah. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru also wrote to the Prime Minister, support- 
ing this request and adding that he was prepared to leave the problem of the 
Depressed Classes and other minorities also in the Prime Ministeris hands. 

A second group consisting of Mr. Sastri, Sir Chimanlal S^alvad, Sir A. P. 
PatrOi Mr. N. M, Joshi, Sir Padamji Ginwala, Sir Phlroze Sethna, Sir Cowasjee 
Jebangir, Mr. Ramehandra Rao, Mr. Shiva Rao and Diwan Bahadur A. ^fomaswami 
Mudaliar, also asked the Prime Minister to arbitrate and agreed without qualifica- 
tion to abide by his decision. 

Moslems ^ offered their support, provided that all other groups did the same. 
They made it clear, -how ever, that they would not desert smaller minorities with 
whom they had already negotiated a pact presented to the Prime Minister and recorded 
as one of the oflScial documents'of the Conference. Since'the various communities could 
not reach a unanimous agreement, even in the matter of a request to the Prime 
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The main political problem before us is how 'to win freedom for India. It is 
the bounden duty of all of us to strive to win it. Onr opinions and methods may 
differ, but our object should be identical. It is my considered opinion that the 
Communal Decision is an obstacle in our endeavours to win freedom. 
Whether this decision remains or is rejected, we must persist in the struggle for 
freedom. But as in a well thought-out campaign the^ general does not march for- 
ward towards the goal leaving a stronghold behind in the possession of his anta- 
gonists, so it would not be wise for us to advance without a simultaneous and 
strenuous endeavour at least to weaken, if not to eradicate, commuualism. 

Referring to the Prime Minister’s Communal Award, the speaker said : 

One may be curious to know why, before Government gave us any idea of the 
kind of constitution that was going to be given to us, there should have been such a 
hurry to give a communal decision. If Government had giventus a definite pro- 
mise of at least Dominion status, it would have been comparatively easy for us to 
arrive at an agreed settlement. But to us was given first a Communal decision I 
And it was of such a character that it could have no other result than to set 
different classes and religious communities— and even the two sexes — by the ear, 
thus making a joint struggle for freedom impracticable, ^ if not impossible. The 
Award has side-tracked the main issue. At the same time, it is not possible to 
tackle the main issue without attacking the side issue of the Communal decision, 
because the latter lays the axe at the root of national unity. So long as the 
Communal decision continues to be enforced, it will bo vivisect and divide the 
nation as to make all mass action, all joint action, all national action, impossible. 

Referring to the Prime Minister’s statement that the Communal Award was 
made because the Indian delegates could not come to an agreed settlement, Mr, 
Chatterjee said that Communal controversy was of British parentage. 

The British rulers being thus, in part at least, responsible for political disagree- 
ments among the communities, it was their bounden duty to devise a scheme 
which would tend to produce agreement among them. This they have not done. 
The failure of Government’s own nominated men to come to an agreement cannot 
be slightly spoken of as the failure of the communities themselves. Nor were most 
of them ‘^representative Indians.” 

In spite of clear indications that all Hindus and an important section of the 
Muslims are in favour of joint electorates— at least in Bengal — the communal deci- 
sion was given in favour of separate electorates in all provinces. And why ? 
Apparently because a section of the Muslims want separate electorates. Under the 
circumstances, it would not be unfair to conclude that the decision has gone in 
favour of separate electorates, because British Imperialists do not want a united 


Minister, one condition of his consent to intervene was still lacking. But the 
Minorities Committee itself placed it on record, in its own report, that during the 
various discussions, suggestions were made that the British Government should 
settle the dispute on its own authority. These suggestions, however, were accom- 
panied by such important reservations that they afforded little prospect of any 
such decision, securing necessary harmony in working. But the Prime Minister, as 
Chairman of the Committee, offered to act and give a decision of temporary validity 
if he were requested to do so by every member of the Committee signing an agree- 
ment to^ pledge himself to support his decision, so as to enable the Constitution to 
be put into operation, further efforts for an all-Indian settlement being made in the 
meantime. 

Two days after the Malaviya group sent their original request to the Prime 
Minister. “The Times” (London) commented as follows : “The limitation of the 
request to Moslem and Sikh minorities was in the line with Mr. Gandhi’s strongly 
expressed objection to the grant or continuance of special electoral rights to other 
minorities and in particular his vehement objection to special arrangements for the 
Depressed Classes. Mr. Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister on Satnrday night that 
his non-signature of Pandit Malaviya’s letter did not mean that the Congress had 
indicated that it would not approve of any solution acceptable to the three parties 
concerned, Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs. As to other minorities, Mr. Gandhi was 
of opinion that their case would be settled by agreement among their representative 
and other members of the Conference. The Conference could not, Mr. Gandhi said, 
be reconciled to any further extension of the principle of separate electorates or 
special reservation of seats.” 
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India, they want a divided India, and also because Britishers in India want a 
decisive voice in the government of the country by means of separate electorates. 
What they really care for, above all, is a separate electorate and secure effective 
voice for themselves in Indian legislatures. 

Depeessed Classes 

Mr. Chatterjee next refuted Mr, MacDonald’s plea for the continuance of separate 
electorates on the ground that the depressed classes have been regarded by minority 
communiti^ as an essential protection for their rights. He said that except in 
Madras, there have not been separate electorates for Indian Christians, and generally 
speaking, they have not asked for, but are rather opposed to separate electorates ; 
the most important organisations of the depressed classes who by the by are not a 
religions community by themselves, have insisted on joint electorates ; and the foremost 
leaders of the women of India, who also are not at ail a community, have been opposed 
to separate communal electorates. Yet all these groups have been cursed witn that 
evil thing. Even if Mr. MacDonald’s defence of separate electorates for minority 
communities were assumed to be valid, why has he given separate electorates to 
the Muslim majority communities in Bengal and the Punjab, where the Hindu and 
Sikh minority communities did not initiate the claim to protection by such elec- 
torates f It is not true and it has not been proved that separate electorates give 
protection to minorities, or that their interests are promoted or safeguarded when 
thc^e of India as a whole suffer. 

We do not object to the Depressed Classes having any real advantage. What is 
strongly objected to is their complete or partial separation from the main body of 
the Hindus. The enlightened and progressive sections of the Hindu community 
have been making considerable effort to improve the condition of the depressed 
classes, so that they may not long remain depressed. But Government now in 
effect declare that all “caste” Hindus, as Britishers call them, are hostile to the 
depressed classes, or at least indifferent to their lot, and that therefore separate 
electorates are required for them to protect their interests against the imaginary 
attacks of the 'caste’ Hindus. And Government have also offered inducements to 
these classes to continue to admit their “untouchability” and to deserve the title 
“depressed” so as to remain entitled to separate seats. Under the circumstances, 
'‘the prospects of improving their actual condition,” social, educational and economic, 
must be poor indeed. 

Eepeesentation of Women 

Mr. Chatterjee then examined the Premier’s statement regarding representation 
of Women and said : — 

Leading exponents of women’s rights never wanted a communal distribution of 
seats for themselves. Hence separate communal electorates ought not to have Ima 
thrust upon them. 

KarratiDg the ruinous effects of separate electorates, Mr. Chatterjee said that m 
the name of constitutional advance, and in order to get the support of commuua- 
lists for foreign rule, the free or would-be free citizen’s right to vote for a possibly 
worthiest candidate in his opinion, irrespective of creeds or race, is being taken 
away, as also the right of that candidate to the support of all voters of alF creeds 
or races who consider him worthiest. 

Under a system of joint electorates, to whatever religious community or com- 
munities, classes, castes, interests or races, the majority of the members of a pro- 
vincial council might belong, it could be said that people of all communities W 
helped to elect them and were responsible for choosing them. So the membera also 
would feel their responsibility to and would and must try to promote the interests of 
all these groups. But under a system of separate electorates, in some provinces 
the majority of members would be Hindus elected exclusively by Hindus or in 
any case,_ by non-Muslims and non-Christians, in some the majority would be 
excmsiveiy elected by Mnslims, and in one province, Bengal, the majority would 
be either Muslims or Muslims cum Europeans elected exclusively by their co- 
religionists or compatriots. Hence, each province of India would be ruled by a 
^ordgn bureaucracy (for British dommation would continue) through a majority 
Cu legislators for whose election people of all the groups would not be responsible 
and who would not feel responsible to and would not in consequence ordinarily 
try to promote the inter^ts of all groups. This would be a highly undesirable sta^ 
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of ttinga. It would not be self-rule or representative government. It would be 
rule by people with whose election whole groups of people had nothing to do. The 
communities and groups also would be inadequately served. Instead of the 
services of all members, they would be entitled to and would have the services only 
of particular groups. And the men elected would not necessarily be the ablest 
and worthiest available. Separate communal elections cannot^ conduce to the 
growth of capacity in a community as outside cornpetition. is eliminated. 

Separate communal electorates with reservation of seats and weightage are 
oppoBoi also to Mr, Ramsay MacDonald’s definite pronouncements^ and to the 
principle underlying the League of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 

Minobities Pboblem 

The Minorities problem in India ought to have been solved according to the 
principles underlying the Minorities Guarantee Treaties, concluded under the 
auspic^ of the League of Nations, of which, both Great Britain and India are 
Member States and to which, along with Great Britain and other States, India was 
one of the signatories and contracting parties. India is looked upon as a peculiar 
and unique couutry where all that is quite inapplicable which is right and appli- 
cable elsewhere. 1 know India is not a clean slate as regards the Minorities" problem, 
But neither were those European countries such where the Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties have been accepted and enforced. ^ , , . . . 

It has been already observed that the Premier’s anticipation that ^ the decision is 
likely to be criticised by every community purely from the point of view of its _ own 
complete demands, may put critics on the wrong track. Quite irrespective of 
whetner the decision is just or unjust or partial to this community or group or 
that, it has been shown that it is a very beautiful one. As regards the demands 
of the communities, the public have to be reminded aud should bear in mind that 
the Hindu community as a whole never demanded any special rights and treatment 
fox itself. The largest number of religious communities, classes, and interests for 
which separate electorates have hitherto been formed according to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, is ten in Madras and less than ten in the other Provinces. 
It seems, in the opinion of the British Cabinet, constitutional advance connotes 
further multiplication of watertight electoral compartments. For, according to their 
new “communal” scheme, there are to be in the Provinces eighteen separate 
electorates. All these eighteen electorates are not to he constituted in all the Pro- 
vinces, but most of them are to be formed in most Provinces. 

OoNGBESS Attitude 

Eeferring to the Congress attitude towards the Award the President said It 
was necessary now to consider the Congress Working Committee’s position of 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Decision while at the same time 
condemning it as anti-national and unsatisfactory. One of the reasons why the 
Committee has adopted this neutral attitude is that “the different communities are 
sharply divided on the question.” The Congress as a ‘national’ organisation ought 
to condemn and reject this ‘wholly’ anti-national decision in unequivocal terms, 
even at the risk of having a smaller number of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or 
other adherents, In the long run it is not number but strict adherence to right 
principles which tells. The main reason which appears to have weighed with the 
Committee is that if they condemned the decision outright, Muslim Congressmen 
would have no chance to enter the Assembly. Hence to give them a chance, the 
Working Committee have adopted a non-committal attitude. 1 shall be glad if this 
attitude helps Nationalist Muslim candidates for the Assembly. But will it ? In any 
case, the Nationalist Muslims should feel grateful to the Working Committee for 
the friendly gesture made towards them by temporary shelving the principle. As 
the two biggest Mahomedan organisations, viz.; the All-India Muslim League and 
the All-India Muslim Conference, have supported the White Paper and the Com- 
munal decision, the Congress Working Committee’s hope of enlisting greater Muslim 
support by its neutral attitude has not been fulfilled. I am fully conscious that 
Congress had to tackle a very difficult problem and I recognize that Congr^s 
leaders are making sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it. Perhaps an absolut^y 
aational solution is not at present feasible. But the solution, which though falling 
short of the ‘fully’ national view-point, should be acceptable to the Congress, must 
pwiess at least the minimum of the essentials of a nationalistic solution. Fmihaps 
leatea would cogitate and deliberate to detocmine this ^sential miuimupi. 
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May it be hoped that this minimum will include joint electorates K ''^ahatma 

Gandhi fasted, unto death if needed, partly to bring about joint eIectio\ nl^repr^ 
sentatives by ‘Mepressed^’ and “upperi* class Hindus. But now he appe^T<>%^’. 
prepared to give up the principle of joint election by Hindus, Muslims and dCb^7 
for saving or securing the (nominal ?) adherence to the Congress of a small number 
of Muslims. But from the fact that it represents all communities it does not necessarily 
follow that the Congress can neither accept nor reject anything on which opinions 
are divided. On the contrary, it is or should be the privilege and the duty of 
the CJongress to find out what is National and to inculcate it, never minding 
whether that would increase or reduce the number of its adherents. 

Mr. Ohatterjee accused Nationalist Muslim leaders of a change of front and 
proceeded to give instances of ‘Government’s favouritism’ in the several provinces. 
He said that the princes got a very large share of representation. 

One of the essential conditions of democratic and responsible government is 
that what is to-day a minority party may become the majority party to-morrow by 
the conversion of its opponents to its way of thinking or owing to other causes. 
But if a constitution makes any religious community, as a community, the per- 
manent ruling majority, there cannot be any democratic and responsible self-rule 
iu the country, and all the advantages of such rule, pointed out above, are lost. 
The Communal Decision militates against the essential conditions of democratic and 
r^ponsihle government and would, if given effect to, keep India deprived of all the 
advantages of such government. 

The split in Congress ranks over the Communal Decision is to be deeply dep- 
lored. The Congress Working Committee’s attitude of neutrality towards the 
Communal Decision was evidently due to its hope— a hope which has not been 
fulfilled— that would make Muslims friendly to the Congress and lead many 
of them to join it and also lead Muslim voters to cast their votes in favour of 
Muslim candidates who were Congressmen. 

Some say, if communal electorates and reservation of seates were done away 
with and joint electorates established instead, the Hindus would occupy the majority 
of seats in the Central Legislature and the whole of India will be ruled by Hindus 
as Hindus, ‘that is elected by, representing and responsible to Hindus alone. — ’ 
There is a serious mistake in such a view. With a joint electorate and general 
allotment of seats, the elected members will be responsible for the well-being of all, 
irrespective of their own religious views. 

Concluding, Mr. Ohatterjee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India’s ills. He added : Selfish exploitation of the minorities 
would surely break up the nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
we have been under the British for a long time, we have not yet lost our manhood 
to such an extent as to agree to being treated politically like slaves who could be 
forced to change masters at any time without opposition. 

One of the main reasons why India is poor, illiterate and unhealthy is that she 
is not self-ruling. Therefore we should make the greatest possible efforts to win 
self-rule. Imperial preference (open or disguised), manipulation of exchange and 
currency, the practical monopoly of shipping in foreign hands, conc^ions of 
minerals, etc. to foreigners, the foreign control of our public exchequer and the like 
make it impossible for the generality of our people to prosper by commerm and 
industry. Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a backward, pre-seientific condition. 
The public services and the army, according to the Montagu-Ohelnasford Eeport, 
find occupation for only one and a half per cent of the people. Begging of com- 
munal favours or any other favours cannot make^ the people at large either hmllhy, 
wealthy or enlightens. National Eesponsible SeU-rale is the remedy of remedies. 
Let us strive for it. 

Resolutions 

COMMUmii AWAED COHOJEMNEB 

The first resolution characterising the Communal Award as antl-nalional and 
undemocratic and requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Oommitt^s 
decision on the Award was moved by Sir Govindrao Pradhan who explained how 
every expression used in the resolution was put there advisedly. 

Prof, Badhahumud Mukherjee, supporting the resolution, characterised the Award 
as a novel experiment in politics and said that under the terms of the Award, 

39 
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Indians would have to enter the Legislatures not as Indians but as Hindus, 
Muslims and Siihs. He asked the Congress to create more democratic conditions 
with regard to representation in the legislatures before entering them, 

After Mr. M, S, Aney further supported the resolution, it was put to vote and 
carried with acclamation. 

1 consider the Congress as more or less a propaganda organisation and not one 
for considering dispassionately grave questions affecting the country, remarked Mr. 
M. S. Aney with reference to the rejection by the A. I. 0. 0. of Pandit Malaviya^s 
amendment to the Confess resolution on the Communal Award. He stated that 
Pandit Malaviya intended to bring the same amendment at the open session of the 
Congress. He was not disappointed at the verdict of the A. I. C. C., because that 
was just what was expected. Mr. Aney added that the verdict of the A- I. C. O. 
in no way altered the situation regarding the Congress Nationalist Party and that 
election campaign on behalf of the Party will be carried more vigorously than before. 

Second Day— Bombay — 26th. October 1934 

Weightage to Muslims 

The Conference continued discussion this morning on the remaining three resolu- 
tions. After heated debates on the resolutions, two of which centred round the 
weightage to be given to Muslims, to induce them to accept the principle of joint 
electorates, on the amendment moved by Mr. Indraprasad Desai, a delegate from 
Ahmedabad, moved an amendment which was passed by a large majority, although 
stoutly opposed by Dr. SavarJcar, mover of the resolution. The amendment was to 
the effect that, provided that in the introduction of the said n on-communal role no 
community should be made to make any sacrifice. The conclusion emerged from 
this discussion that the House was not prepared to give weightage as the price of 
Muslims accepting joint electorates. They would rather let Muslims have seats 
according to their numerical strength. 

The League’s name was changed to Anti-Communal Decision League instead 
of Award. 

Of the sixteen membersT 'elected, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir G-. E. Pradhan, Pr. 
Mukherjee, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. Savarkar were the only well-known. This resolu- 
tion was moved by Pandit Kanckand Varma who asked the Conference to boycott 
certain newspapers which write against the Conference. Eesolution four, which was 
moved by Mr, Aney, was passed without material alteration. 

Othee Eesolution s 

The following resolutions were also passed by the Conference 

“This Conference is of the opinion that the minorities problem in India can best be 
solved in accordance with the principles underlying the system of protection of 
minorities inaugurated by the League of Nations which system, according to 
the declaration of the Chairman of the League Council, has now become part of 
public law of Europe and of the world. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that no form of representation in the Legislature 
will be acceptable to it unless it is based on non-coinmunal or common roll and 
uniform franchise irrespective of race, sex, caste and creed, provided that in the 
introduction of the same common roll, no community should be made to make a 
sacrifice. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that in order to secure the rejection of the 
Communal Decision and to substitute it by just national solution, it is necessary 
to carry on a continuous agitation against it and resolves that with that object in 
view a League here be started, the membership of which should be open to every 
Indian who is opposed to the said decision irrespective of his political association 
with any other body by paying four annas and this Conference hereby appoints a 
Committee for the said purpose consisting of Sir G. E. Pradhan, Mr. M. 8. Aney, 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. Eadhakumud Mukherjee, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. J. 0. 
Gupta, Dr, B. S. Moonjee, Pandit Vijayashankar, Mr. L. E. Tairsee and Raja 
Narendra Nath, with powers to co-opt.” 

The last resolution appealed to the Assembly voters in the country to support 
the Nationalist Candidates who are pledged to oppose the Communal decision and 
the White Paper inside and outside the Legislature. 



Tbe Hindu Sabha Polity 

THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

At a meetin|y of the working committee of the Hindu Mahtisabha held in New 
Delhi on the 28tli. July 1934, kidnapping of Hindu girls and women was taken 
up for discussion first. In this connection the proposal of Mr. G. Vijiaraghavachari 
was considered. After a great deal of discussion the following resolution was passed : 
The Hindu Mahasabha notes with serious concern the growing menace of 
kidnapping of Hindu boys and girls and Hindu women in various provinces 
and condemns it in the strongest terms. It calls upon Hindus in every town to 
organise themselves effectively to check this evil and draws attention of the 
Government to this growing evil and the necessity of checking the same by more 
deterrent legislation and other effective measures.^ The committee resolved that a women 
protection fund be raised for the purpose of taking effective measures and directed 
that workers be ap|)oioted according to available funds and to organise volunteer 
corps and take other necessary steps in different provinces. It further resolved that 
Babu Jagat Narain Lai, general secretary, be placed in charge of this work and be 
assisted by a committee consisting of Dr. Hingorani and Capt. Bamrakhamal and 
Mr. G. H. Bhandari with powers to co-opt up to two members. 

The next item taken up was the Hard war drainage I scheme which the committee 
discussed. 

The working committee of the Mahasabha resumed sitting on the next day, the 29th. 
July , when it was understood the recent Government resolution regarding the special 
representation of minorities in Government services was considered. The members 
unanimously expressed resentment, warning the Government of the consequence. 

The committee passed the Hardwar drainage scheme and examined the Behar 
Relief Fund account. The rest of the time was spent in doing other official work. 

The breaking away of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 'from the Parliamentary 
Board was hailed with jubilation by Hindu Mahasabha circles as ‘bold and coura- 
geous stand in order to vindicate their honour and self-respect’. The ‘Associated 
Press’ understood that a draft resolution had already been partly discussed by the 
working committee bearing on the subject consequent on Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Aney’s resignations from the Congress Parliamentary Board and the future course 
of action with regard to Assembly election. The draft resolution, while appreciating 
the bold and courageous action of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney, strongly deplored 
the attitude of the Congress in forcing veteran leaders, like Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney to resort to resignation from the Congress for which they had sacrificed a 
a great deal. Prolonged discussion ensued in the course of which several membra 
were statai to have expressed vehement indignation at the Congress attitude. General 
opinion favoured the formation of a strong Nationalist party in the Assembly on 
the lin^ of the old party led by Pandit Malaviya. The Mahasabha initiated negotia- 
tions with Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney, giving their whole-hearted support for 
this purpose. 

The committee passed unanimously resolution unreservedly condemning the 
recent Government announcement ‘fixing the communal representation in All- 
India services as this was not only detrimental for the establishment of efficient and 
honest administration but was also anti-national and sure to perpetuate communal 
friction’. It was further resolved that a rejection of this Government arrangement 
also should be made an issue at the election to the Assembly. 

HINDU MAHASABHA ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The following is the text of the manifesto issued by the Hindu Mahasbha for 
the guidance of Hindu candidates in general and of those Hindu candidates who 
wish to obtain the active support of the Hindu Mahasabha in the forthcoming elec- 
tion to the Legislative Assembly : — 

The Hindu Mahasabha has, throughout and consistently, taken up a position 
which is strictly national on the communal issue. It believes that no form of natio- 
nal r^ponsible self-government, which India is struggling to achieve and which 
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Eogland is pledged to accord her, is compatible with separate communal electorates 
or representation in the legislature and the administration, which function for the 
general good and secular well-being of the country as a whole. It is prepared to 
sacrifice, and expects other communities to sacrifice, communal considerations to 
build up such responsible Government which can be worked by a ministry of per- 
sons belonging to the same political party, but not necessarily to the same creed, so 
that agreement on public questions, economic, social and political, should be the 
basis of communal confidence and co-operation. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, however, noted with the deepest concern and regret 
that the British Government in giving their decision of Aug. 17, 1932, called the 
Communal ‘Award', set at naught the above principles and further completely over- 
looked the Lucknow Pact, which was an agreed solution between the different com- 
munities, and the Simon Commission’s recommendations on the problem, because 
they were fair, impartial and honest and also the decisions of the League of Nations 
on the question of safeguarding of minorities. 

Naturally, since the day of that decision, the Hindu Mahasabha has persistently 
opposed this Award, and it is determined to carry on the fight till it has achieved 
its object. In the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha all the forces which are anti- 
national and hostile to the growth of the national self-government in this country 
are concentrated in this formula and, therefore, all the nationalists have got only 
one duty, and that is to fight against this. 

There are a number of organizations which arc going to take part in the struggle 
for the forthcoming elections, such as the Congress Parliamentary Board, the 
Nationalist Party, the Democratic Swaraj Party, (in Maharashtra) and the Justice 
Party (in Madras). The Hindu Mahasabha would most willingly cooperate in the 
matter of elections with any organization that would take a stand on the opposition 
to and the rejection of the communal ‘award’. As, for instance, Dr. Moonje, who 
has been adopted as a candidate by the Nationalist party, would surely be a candi- 
date on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha as welb which would do everything to help 
his success. The Hindu Mahasabha will even go as far as not to oppose such candi- 
dates of the Congress Parliamentary Board as get permission from the Board to 
fight and vote against the communal ‘award’. 

The position of the Hindu Mahasabha which was laid down in very clear lan- 
guage on March 23, 1931, under the presidentship of Babu Eamanaud Chatterjee, is 
embodied in the following proposition : — 

1, There should not be any separate communal electorate, that is, grouping of 
votes by religion in community, constituencies. 

2. There should not be any common electoral roll consisting of voters of all com- 
munities and creeds as citizens and nationals of the same State. 

8. There should not be any reservation of seats for any religious community as 
such in the Legislature. 

4. There should not be any weightage given to any community as it can be 
done only at the expense of another. 

5. The franchise should be uniform for all communities in the same province. 

6. The franchise should be uniform all over India for the Central or Federal 
Legislature. 

7. There should be statutory safeguards for the protection of minorities in 
regard to their language, religion and racial laws and customs as framed by the 
League of Nations on the proposals of its original members including India and 
his Majesty’s Government and is now enforced in many a State of reconstructed 
Europe including Turkey. 

8. There should be no question of the protection of majorities in any form. 

9. There should not be any alteration of existing boundaries of provinces with- 
out examination of linguistic, administrative, financial, strategic and other considera- 
tions involved by a Boundaries Commission to be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. In the proposed Federation, residuary powers should rest with the Central 
Federal Government for the unity and well-being of India as a whole. 

n. Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Indian 
nationals in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for 
iMtauce, admission to public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise 
©f professions and industries. 



Tlie Musiim Conferences 


THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE AND LEAGUE 

A meeting of tbe working committee of the Ail- India Muslim .Conference was 
held at Simla on the 13th. August 1934 and after four hours’ heated discussion 
passed the following resolutions which were in substance agreed to by the all-India 
Muslim League at its meeting held separately. The meeting resolved : — 

(1) In view of the fact that an enquiry into the proposals for reforms has 
already taken nearly seven years, the All-India Muslim Conference considers it of 
the utmost importance that necessary legislation be undertaken during the course 
of this year and enacted before the middle of 1935 so as to constitute provincial 
legislatures before the end of 1935. 

_ (2) In view of the fact that certain public bodies and persons are seeking^ to 
reject the communal ‘award’ directly or indirectly^ this meeting of the working 
committee of the Ail-India Muslim Conference reiterates its conviction that although 
such of Muslim demands as are embodied in the communal ‘award’ and the White 
Paper are inadequate to afford that measure of protection to the Muslim commu- 
nity which the existing conditions of the country warrant and which have been 
urged by the conference from time to time, any modification in the provisions 
thereof affecting these Muslim safeguards without the consent of Mussalmans will 
render any constitution wholly unacceptable to the Muslim community. 

(3) The meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
is of the view that Sind should immediately be given the status of a separate 
province under the existing constitution and that under the new constitution it 
should have the same status and power as other autonomous provinces of India. 

(4) While welcoming recognition by the Government of India of (a) the 
existing inadequacy of Muslim representation in central services, (b) the failure^ of 
the measures of 1925 to afford relief they were expected to give and (c) accepting 
the principle that minimum representation should be fixed, this meeting of the 
working committee of the ali-India Muslim Conference is of opinion that the 
Government has failed to protect service interests, justice and fair-play so far as 
Muslims are concerned inasmuch as (a) it has fixed Muslim representation at 25 
per cent, on population basis and not on the basis of their representation in 
legislatures, that is 33 and 1-3 per cent and (b) further it has failed to make transitory 
provision to make good the existing extreme inadequacy of Muslim representation 
and (c) has made no provision for Getting up an organization to see that the 
Government resolution on the subject is properly carried out into effect and dew 
not meet the same fate with which the resolution of 1925 had met. This conference 
urges that it should be made the duty of a special officer to examine how far th^ 
orders are being carried out and that his report should be placed every year before 
the Central Legislature in time for consideration of members in conneelion with 
budget discussion. 

(5) In view of the fact that a vast majority of public servants are employed by 
provincial Governments and bodies under them, this meeting of the All-India 
Muslim Conference urges the necessity of fixing proportions of Mussalmans in all 
grades and branches of services whether under the Government or local bodies in 
accordance with their proportions in provincial legislatures as the present propor- 
tions are hopelessly inadequate. 

(6) This meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
views with ^reat dismay the differential treatment meted out by the Government to 
Klhadai Khidmatgars (Red Shirts) in the Frontier Province and Congress organi- 
zations in the rest of India and urges upon the Government the need of immeaiate 
release of Rhan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his co-workers. 

(7) This meeting of the working committee views with great disappointment the 
attitude of the Government towards the constitutional advance demanded for 
British Baluchistan. This meeting puts on record its opinion that the feeling of 
discontent is every day increasing amongst BalucMes owing to repressive measures 
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tliat are being taken by the Government against the inhabitants of that province 
for adopting legitimate and peaceful methods of action to advance their political 
status. This meeting apprehends that if the present state of things will continue 
in British Baluchistan it will no doubt become another hot bed of discontent on 
the frontier. 

(8) The meeting of the working committee of the Muslim Conference places on 
record its emphatic protest against the policy of the Madras Government in 
having deprived the Muslim community of their solitary seat in the Madras 
Cabinet by the appointment of a non-Muslim in place of Sir Muhammad Usman 
and urges upon the Government the ^ imperative necessity of redressing the 
grievances of the community by 'appointing a Muslim in the next vacancy in the 
Executive Council which is due to occur shortly. 

Other business on the agenda included the preparation of a manifesto of the 
League- Conference Parliamentary Majlis for helping in the election of those who 
adhered to the aims and objects of the league and the conference. Discussion on 
this did not conclude to-day when the meeting was adjourned. 

The meeting was presided over by Capt Hafiz Nawab Sir Ahmed Said Khan, 
the Nawab of Chhatari, and attended by Sir Feroze Khan Noon (the Punjab), Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf, Haji Seth Abdullah Haroon, Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Ghaznavi, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidaya Hussain, Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz, 
Syed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi Ghulam Bhik Nairang, advocate, Maiilana 
Muhammad Shaffee Daoodi, Syed Hussin Imam, Maulana Syed Habib Shah, 
Maulana Mazhrudidn, Syed Eaza Ali, Haji Syed Muhammand Hussain, Maulvi 
Zamiruddin, Khan Bahadur Haji Rashid Ahmed, Mr. Mahmood Padshah and Khan 
Bahadur Haji Rahim Bux (working secretary). Among others present were Begum 
Shah Nawaz, Sir Muhammad Yakub, Khan Bahadur Niaz Qutub Maqbul Mahood. 
Nawabzada Khursbed Ali Khan, Mr. Raghib Ahsan, Khan Sahib Farazand Ali, 
Syed Ajmad Ali, Muhammad Siddiq Multani, Khan Sahib S. M. Abdullah and Mr. 
Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was held at Simla 
on the & 13th. August 1994. The hon. Syed Eaza Ali was in chair. The 
league passed a number of resolutions which included 

The League views with great concern the economic, social and political 
position of the Arabs in Palestine. It is convinced that expropriation from land of 
the people of the soil is unjust and dangerous to the future peace of the country. 
In the opinion of the meeting any further immigration of Jews on any plea what- 
ever is bound to aggravate the already intolerable situation. 

Another resolution asked ethe Government to appoint 25 per cent, of Mussalmans 
in all branches of the railway services and further requested the Government to 
have a Muslim member on the Railway Board. 

The third resolution appreciated the services rendered by its ex- secretary Sir 
Mohammad Yakub, as a member of the Lothian Committee, railway statutory con- 
ference and by his constant advocacy of the Muslim cause. 

More than 35 members attended the meeting and prominent among those present 
were the Nawab of Chhattari, Sir Mohammad Yakub. Mr. Yusuf AI., Mr. Husain 
taam, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Begum Shah Nawaz, Nawabzada Kourshaidali 
^an, Sir Feroze Khan Noon, and Khan Bahadus Hafiz Hidayat Husain (secretary 
of the Muslim League). 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

At a meeting of the working committee of the All-India Muslim Conference 
r on the 23rd. December 1934 under the presidentship of the Nawab 

of Chhatari, the following resolutions were passed : — 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on record its 
considered opinion ^ that the constitutional advance proposed by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee is as a whole disappointing and falls considerably short of the 
aspirations of the people of India and shows that it has been conceived in a spirit 
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of distrust of the Indian people and is in some respects retrograde even as com- 
pared with the White Paper. 

‘The committee regrets to find that due weight has not been given by^ the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to the recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution be improved in the light of the 
said memorandum. 

‘The committee notes with satisfaction that the communal award has been incor- 
porated in the J. P. C. report, which, in the absence of any agreed settlement, 
forms the only working basis of co-operation amongst the communities. The 
committee strongly deprecates all ejdbrts from any quarters to upset the same. 

The working committee regrets that the J. P. 0. report does not concede the 
minimum demands of the community as embodied in the various resolutions of the 
All-India Muslim Conference. 

‘lu view of the conditions prevailing in the country the working committee is 
of opinion that, in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, the best 
course; for Indians is not to reject the reforms but to make united efforts to attain 
full responsible government. 


THE BENGAL MUSLIM YOUTH CONFERENCE 

Opening the All-Bengal Muslim Young Men^s Conference held in Calcutta on the 
6t!i. Oclober 1934 Sir Ahdur Bahim referred to the recent Conservative Conference 
in England and said that its decision indicated that the present British Government 
might be compelled to reconsider the very modest proposal contained in the White 
Paper for the constitutional advancement of India, He regretted division among 
Indiana themselves and deplored the fact that eminent public men like Pandit 
Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force the question of Com- 
munal Award upon the country, the result of which was likely to be a disaster 
in that it would, in all probability, divide the two great communities still further. 
The attitude taken up by Pandit Malaviya was regarded by Muslims as a challenge 
and they felt that the question could be only dealt with by negotiations. In con- 
clusion, Sir Abdul Rahim asked the Muslim youths to develop the spirit of mutual 
understanding. 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Haq, who presided, urged Muslims to take up the cause of 
the economic uplift of the masses, with a spirit of grim determination. He exhorted 
them to imbibe the true spirit of Islam and appealed to them to fill the country 
with a net work of branch organisations in order that they might have their 
representative in every village and hamlet in Bengal, charg^ with the duty of 
taking note of genuine cases of oppression committed on the people whether by 
agents of zemindars, moneylenders or the Government. ^ 

A gloomy picture of communal strife and -jealousy, caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which might at any moment shatter all hopes of the future of India was 
drawn by Maulvi Fazlul Huq. Mr. Fazlul Huq; said : “We are on the thresh- 
hold of momentous constitutional changes the effect whereof it is difficult accurately 
to foresee or foretell. Great as our hopes of political advancement are, we can^t 
shut our eyes to the fact, that flitting across our vision of the future, there are 
sinister phantoms of communal jealousy and strife, of caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which may at any moment shatter all our hopes as to the future of India” 
Regretting the lack of organisation among the Muslims, Maulvi Fazlul Huq 
said : “If we have not made ourselves fit for the changes that are coming we will 
be pushed to the wall despite all the provisions contained in the White Paper or 
the momentary Communal Award. The besetting sin of Muslim polities has all 
along been the unfaultering faith in the sense of justice of the British officials.” 

REsoLunoisrs 


On the next day, the 7tfcu October, the Conference adopted resolutions protes- 
ting against the anti-Communai Award. The Lucknow Fact was condemned as 
a “camouflage for hood-winking the Muslims”. 

Another resolution called upon the Muslims not to support any candidate for 
the Assembly who did not vote for Sir Abdur Rahim^s amendment to the Armv 
Bill, demanding equal status for Indian Officers with the British Officers. ^ 

The Conference also recommended to the Government to introduce f^slation so 
that the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer and the Mayor of Calcutta 
might take place by rotation from members of the various communities. ^ 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

The 36th Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference was held at 
Coimbatore on the 29th. September 1934 under the presidency of Mr, G.Rajagapala- 

cftQriOiTm 


Welcome Address 

The Hon, Mr, V. G, Yellingiri Gownder, (Member, Council of State and President 
Coimbatore District Board), Chairman of the Reception Committee, then delivered 
his welcome address in Tamil. 

In the course of his speech, he said, that some inconvenience mi^ht have been 
caused to them by postponing the conference from the 15 and 16 instant, to this 
e craved their indulgence for the same. The last Provincial Conference was 

neld at Madura four years back. Since then the Congress entered upon the sat- 
yagraha c^paign and all Congress organisations were declared unlawful and 
dissolved. To-day they had to resusciate all those bodies. Besides that as the All- 
India Congress Committee had resolved that Congress should contest the legislative 
elections, Congressmen had to carry on intensive election propaganda at all-places, 
in the midst of these arduous duties that they should have accepted their invitation 
and be present here placed them under a deep obligation. 

Many thought that the Congress was defeated in the last Satyagraha campaign, 
it might be true in the sense that it had not fully realised its objective. When 
they are working towards a goal every step taken in that direction was a symbol 
of attainment of the goal. Looking at the courage and the thirst for swaraj that 
had been evoked m the people, no one could dare say that the last movement 
ended in defeat or was a futile one. 

^ the urgent Congress programme viz., capturing of legislatures: the 

evils following the lack of a sturdy nationalist party in the legislatures were 
becoming apparent every day. In the present legislatures Government were able 
easily pass any measure they liked. Of course, there were a few men of courage 
and patnotism even in the present legislatures. But their number was small and 
was not adequate ; unless a big nationalist organisation like the Congress entered 
he legislatures, it was impossible to form a nationalist party there. Such a nartv 
mside the legislature would be able to safeguard the rights of the masser ^ 

The Congress Programme 

There was another advantage in Congress contesting the elections. Till now. 
elections were based on personalities and not on principles or parties. The political 
people was roused only when elections were based on principles 
ncit participating in the elections, everyone had begun to 

Congress enter the legislature, what is the necessity for 
ii/ what are the benefits accruing from it r Propaganda on these lines was 
himlphf country. The result was even the villager in small 

around him and was able to 
pnlffinn Af ^ if no other results followed, this 

Sbnl ^ enough to justify the Congress participating pn the 

about the need for the general public supporing the Congress in this 
ftTfold ®oessary. Congress was a great national institution. It claimed in 
TL«h«ri«i sacrifice as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 

Abdul Gaffar Khan, Dr. Ansari and San^ini 
fnr thA institution which worked day and night 

dmW motherland. For the last fifty years and in particnfc, 

worked for the country in direrse ways. Even 
<^ngres8 as an institution representative of to Indian 
p€op e. If Congress won, they understood the Indiau people would have scor^. 
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Efeu so, If the OoBgresa lost, they might think that the Indian people h^ 
lost. Therefore, whatever might be their party differences, it was the duty 
of one and all to support the Congress in this election and bring victory. 
If Congress failed to get full support, it would affect the future progr^s 
of the country itself. This was not the occasion to talk of differences of opmion 
with the Congress. There could not be unanimity of opinion on all points. Th^r 
resolutions and programmes must be such as could be followed by all. Then ^only 
they would yield the maximum results. When there was no difference of opmion 
on important issues, it was the duty of one and all to forget minor differences and 
to co-operate with the Congress. They should not allow self-interested persons and 
reactionaries to create divisions. This was the time to support the national institu- 
tion and through it to show their eagerness for the country’s freedom. 

There were some people carrying on a propaganda that the Congress belonged 
to a particular class and to a particular community and to people wedded to a 
particular opinion. This was a great mistake. Any class, any community and 
anybody holding any opinion had the right to join the Congress. They could join 
the Congress and convert it to their view- point. Every Indian, be it man or wo- 
man, was entitled to be in the Congress. Everybody had the scope according to 
his means to serve the country through the Congress. ^ Khaddar, Swadeshi, pro- 
hibition, uplift of depressed classes and the agriculturists' relief, these are the 
severi ways by which service could be rendered. 

The question at present before them was the Legislative Assembly election. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board, after deliberation, bad put up candidate on behalf 
of the Congress. It was their duty to unanimously support them and bring victory 
to the Congress. They must remember they were not standing in their individual 
capacity. No one could say that they were not true servants of the nation. Even 
if they had any imperfections, they must remember they were standing on behalf 
of the Congress and overlook their shortcomings. Let them support the Congress 
wholeheartedly and bring victory. Truth would triumph in the end. Sacrifice 
would not go in vain. There |was no doubt iu this. Therefore the Congress was 
sure to win. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. C. Rajagopalanhari then delivered the following addreas— 

I tender my cordial thanks to Congressmen of all the Districts in Tamil Nad 
for demonstrating their continued confidence in me by nominating me to preside 
over this Conference and I hope and pray that I may prove worthy of the trust 
and fulfil their expectations. 

We have to record with deep regret the passing away of one of our finest souls 
in the death of Sjt. Arni M. V. Subramania Sastriar, who had guided us in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement as President of our Provincial Oongress 
Ck>mmifetee. He then showed us by his sincerity, spirit of sacrifice and consistency 
of conduct what a true satyagrahi should be. He was not able to take an active 
part in the Congress movement after he was released from prison in the first non- 
co-operation movement. But that again was a proof fof his utter conseientiousnesrs. 
In some cases, abstinence itself becomes sacrifice. We knew how painful it must 
have been to the late Subramania Sastriar to be compelled to abstein from partici- 
pation in a movement which was so dear to him. 

The last Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at Madura under the presi- 
dency of Mr. T. Raghavachari in resistance of the repressive orders of the Covem- 
ment. Let us record our congratulations to those who organised the Conference 
and proved the spirit of resistance that coercion rouses in seli-respecting men, 

IlMTEiD CO‘OPEEATr03^ 

You are all aware of the circumstances under which the Civil R^istance cam- 
paign has been suspended and the All-India Congress Committee adopted a 
constructive programme and resolved on participation in elections to the legislature 
I ne^ not reiterate the history of these changes in the Oongr^s programme. Suffice 
it to say, no dissentient note was raised in this province in regard to the policy 
i^opled by the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee of the 

40 
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Congress. We have been enabled to proceed with the work without any internal 
conflicts among Congressmen and in this respect have earned the ^expressed ap- 
preciation of the President of the Congress. I tender my congratulations and 
grateful thanks to all the Congressmen in the province for their united co-operation. 

We have given no room for complaints such as have been made in Congress 
elections in some other parts of India, and for this also I tender my congratulations 
to the Congressmen of this province. But it is not enough that we merely give no 
room for complaints about evasion of the Congress constitution. We should show 
positive work in reorganising the Congress on a strong basis all over the province 
and in increased and sustained eflbrts to spread khadi, abolish untouchabiiity and 
to fight the drink evil. 

Importance of Khadi 

The Congress Working Committee has adopted a comprehensive programme of 
constructive work, in regard to khadi, urftouchability, promotion of inter-communal 
unity, total abstinence, promotion of small industries, and organisation and recons- 
truction of village life. In regard to khadi, we should note that special emphasis 
has been laid on eflbrts to make each area consume its own khadi and each village, 
if not each family, converting all its idle hours into useful cloth through the 
charkha and the handloom. The production of khadi should not be deemed a matter 
of competition with foreign or indigenous mill cloth, but should be realised as an 
addition to national wealth by the utilisation of time wnich would otherwise go to 
waste. The spirit of industry should be cultivated and idle hours automatically 
converted into cloth so that no question of comparative prices arises. This is the 
new orientation for which Gandhiji has been pleading. 

A general impression has somehow been spread, whatever may have been the 
cause, that the Congress has relaxed its attitude in regard to khadi and tolerates mill 
cloth to some extent. This is wholly wrong. The following resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Congress should be noted— 

‘Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions ibetween mill- 
made cloth and handspun handwoven khaddi, Congressmen are expected to use and 
encourage the use of only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclusion of any 
other cloth’. ^ 

If we desire to re-establish a spirit of strength and patriotism throughout the 
country and erect a strong foundation for Congress strength, we must see khadi 
every where in place of all other cloth. It is khadi that brightens the atmosphere 
for Congress work in any place and is an essential condition precedent for all 
successful Congress eflbrt in that place. 

Swadeshi 

‘Swadeshi’ does not ^ mean a relaxation of our khadi discipline but a further 
restriction in the selection of articles other than cloth. ‘Swadeshi refers to articles 
other than cloth, and means the encouragement of articles manufactured in India 
wherever they can fill the place of similar imported articles. Here too, Gandhiji’s 
insistence is that the energy of Congress organisations should be conserved for the 
jHomotion of cottage and other small industries that are in need of the support of 
the Congress organisations, and that Congress energy should not be wasted on large 
and organised industries which can and do stand on their own legs. There is, 
however, no opposition or antipathy to the large organised industries of our country, 
because the idea is to conserve Congress _ energy for those industries that stand in 
need of Congress help and not any antipathy to those that do not stand in such 
need. A mother’s care of her youngest baby is no antipathy to the grown-up 
children. 

Harijan '.Uplift 

As regards uutouchability, ^ just as Khadi has been entrusted to the All-India 
Spinners* Association, the Harijan Sevak Sangh has been organised to be in special 
charge of untouchabiiity work. While, however, the Harijan Sevak deals primarily 
with a certain amount of uplift work and administers the funds collected for that 
^11 localities cannot be covered by that Sangh. Congressmen must continue 
- iueessant educative propaganda and otherwise fassist in purging society of 
this mjusfeice and inhumanity towards a section of our neonle. 
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I hold the view” that religious equality for Harijans can and should be worked 
out if we love and wish to preserve Hinduism. To seek to give education to the 
Harijan population and improve their economic condition is no doubt a worthy 
aim, but while it may supplement, it will not be a substitute for the need to 
recognise them as equals with other sections of the Hindu community in matters 
of religious worship. To give education and wealth and official power and to refuse 
or delay the grant of social status is to create hatred in place of the contentment 
of superstition. In seeking to give an equal status iu religion and worship even 
before we can succeed in raising their economic status, we follow the lines of work 
and reform that Sri Eamanujacharya and others adopted long ago, and which Is 
the only rational line of action. 


XEiTPLE-ENTEY 

In spite of my views which accord with Gandhiji’s that the key of the situation 
is in religious equality, it must be clearly understood that it is not the object of 
the reformers or the programme of the Congress to carry forward any reform 
through coercion. The Congress is pledged to abstain from coercion in all 
matters- It will not seek even political liberty through violence, much less will it 
seek social reform, even if it were possible, through force or intimidation. 

^ The opposition of Banatanists to the permissive Bill known as the Temple-Entry 
Bill is most unreasonable, because a bare reading of the Bill would show that no 
single temple could be opened to Harijans under the Bill unless Caste Hindus 
worshipping in such temples agreed to it, which again could be, only, if the work 
of peaceful persuasion had been proceeded with successfully. 

In seeking the votes of the electorate, Congrees has taken care to eliminate all 
issues at the ensuing electorates other than the constitutional political issue between 
the Government and the Congress, It has been pat beyond all doubt and I be- 
lieve the vast majority of Banatanists are satisfied that the Congress is not going^ to 
take advantage of success at this election ‘campaign to claim authority for pushing 
through any legislation in respect of Harijans and Hindu temples. While the 
Congress is undoubtedly pledged to the removal of untouchability, it has specifi- 
cally restricted its present appeal for votes to the political issue and it has neither 
selected its candidates nor carried on its election programme with a view to temple- 
entry legislation. 

Campaign against Deink 

As regards the drink evil, the ordinances against picketing are still in force and 
the Congress having suspended civil resistance, the Congress organisations cannot 
undertake picketing, but the work of educative propaganda among the people ad- 
dicted to the evil, which is no less important than agitation no total prohibition of 
sale or manufacture can and should be carried on within the limits of the law. 
Local officials may not be as liberal as the law itself, but it is hoped that with 
patience and tact official opposition or nervousness can be overcome and the full 
latitude which the law permits in this respect will soon be enjoyed by reformers 
and Cbngress workers. I want every Congressman to know and feel that drink 
is the greatest enemy of the poor man. I want every village to have a body of 
workers devoted to the abolition of the drink evil in that village. Every Khadi- 
clad man, whether he speaks out or not, must be a force to save the drink ad- 
dict from this evil. 

The Congress campaign in our province was so closely associated with the anti- 
drink campaign that with the suspension of the civil disobedience movement it is 
likely that an impression has been created that anti-drink work also stands sus- 
pended. We must, therefore, take special steps to revive and carry on strenuous 
propaganda short of picketing and make the country once again hum with agita- 
tion against going to the liquor shop. It is work on these lines and the spread of 
khadi that will make the Congress organisation once more alive and strong, other- 
wise, after the elections are over, we shall again find ourselves in a state of 
inanition. 

I am glad to note a change in the attitude of some people who have been 
hitherto our bitterest opponents, the ‘‘Self-Eespectors.” There is a very thin line 
between the two opposites of love and hatred. When people say that extremes 
meet they give expression to this same truth. Those who say they do not believe 
in Ood are often very religious people for that very reason. Many so-called self- 
respectors, specially the younger people, are turning towards Congress aSj after all, 
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it contains a body of sincere men who seek to act according to their faith and not 
for the realisation of their personal ambitions. Let us welcome those that turn to 
us; let us not repel their advances by references to past controversies and oppositions. 
The character and conduct of individual Congress workers makes up the real 
strength, of the Congress. Every individual Congress worker should remember this 
on every occasion, and act as a responsible trustee of the fair name and the moral 
strength of the Congress. Let us rediscover that idealism which first drew us into 
the Congress; let us hold truth as the highest possession; let us remember that it 
is sacrifice and subordination to discipline and leadership that give us all our 
strength. 


Gandhiji’s Eetieement 

Congressmen are now agitated over the threatened retirement of Mahatmaji. I 
do not wish to minimise the importance of the matter, but I wish to point out 
that Gandhiji does not intend to retire from politics when he says he will retire 
from the Congress nor does he intend to oppose or diminish the influence of the 
Congress. As I understand the step which he contemplates, it is intended to 
strengthen the Congress and not to weaken it. It is foolish on the part of anti- 
Congress organisations to exhnlfe over GandhijFs contemplated retirement or to 
confuse his criticisms with their own anti-Congress attitude. To understand his 
mind and his proposal, we should remember the various steps that he has taken in 
regard to civil resistance. He first suspended the mass campaign and 
restricted civil resistance to individuals, because he thought individuals 
may show adequate strength and the qualifications necessary for offering 
successful satyagraha. Then he suspended individual civil disobedience also when 
he found the materials lacking for successful individual satyagraha. All these 
steps were taken without any sense of defeat, but on the contrary *in the 
firm conviction that the nation has discovered more and more of its 
own strength and thereby really marched forward. The goal, however, 
is not yet reached. The victory of the Congress at the polls and the 
parliamentary work undertaken and organised on behalf of the Congress may help- 
to bring about a peaceful and honourable settlement with the British Government 
but we cannot hope to attain this object or win independence through non-violence 
unless we are strong, that is, unless we have realised and built up the strength for 
non-violent resistance. 

Mahatmaji is convinced that the present Congress organisation does not fulfil the 
^nditions necessary to built up this strength. He. therefore, wants that while the 
Congress organisation as it was, may do parliamentary work, it has to be re-modelled 
^develop the strength necessary for non-violent resistance, that is true satyagraha. 
Whether the remodelling can be done from inside the Congress or whether he 
should create a new allied or independent organisation for constructive work such 
as will satisfy his ideals in regard to non-violence is the problem that is now agita- 
ting his mind. 

In spite of this desire on GandhijPs part to reform the Congress and his remarks 
about its present weaknesses, let me recall what he had said about the Congress 
as compared to other political organisations. 

'Tn spite of all I have said, the Congress still remains in my estimation the 
rnost powerful and most representative organisation in the country. It has a history 
of uninterrupted nqble^ service and self-sacrifice from its inception. It has weathered 
storm as no other institution has done. It has commanded a measure of self-sacri- 
fice of which any country would be proud. It holds to-day tlie largest number of 
aevoted men and women of unimpeachable character.^^ 

No one need imagine that Gandhiji is indifferent to the fortunes of the Oongress. 
On the contrary, he continues to take the keenest interests in its affairs as can be 
seen even from his most recent correspondence with Harijan leaders in regard to 
the election campaign. 


Gandhiji’ s Pkoposals 

No serious objections have been raised to Gandhiji’s proposals in regard to the 
reform of the Congress constitution except in one respect, namely, the spinning 
mnchise and here opinion is almost unanimous that the spinning franchise would 
. It* reahy unfortunate that this should be the universal feeliug. 

classes have not still got out of the dislike for manual 
lapour or that they have no adequate faith in the message of hand-spinning* 
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^^onghout the world and even in India, there are men and women who believe 
and agitate that it would be good and proper to hand over tjhe entire Government 
to factory hands and to the leaders commanding the confidence of factory ^ hands, 
hveryone who understand actualities knows that though intellectual labour is also 
recognised as true labour, power in Communist States must be wielded by manual 
labour alone. If it is good for us and we are willing to be governed by manual 
labourers, is there anything objectionable in Gandhi ji’s proposal that all should do 
some manual labour, little, if not much, and all should strive to contribute fbe 
production of good if they seek to share in the privileges of political activity. What 
uiay be objected to, is, that spinning should be the sole form of manual labour 
recognised. For this Gandhiji has a reason based on Indian conditions and Indian 
needs, but those who object on this ground may well propose an amendment that 
everyone whose profession is one involving manual labour should contribute his 
quota of self-spun yarn to the nation and that those who earn their living through 
some form of manual labour may simply pay the four anna subscription. I shall 
discuss this matter further on this occasion. 

I have hopes that a compromise may be arrived at by which Gandhiji may ^ be 
enabled to form an organisation inside Congress, along the lines that he desires 
Willie the Parliamentary and other work may be carried on as at present. There 
may then be no conflict and no split or retirement but a co-ordinated experiment 
on the lines he has adumbrated. 


CONGEESS AND COMMUNAL AwABD 

I have stated the case^ for Congress candidates at the ensuing elections on so 
many platforms that it is necessary for me to repeat it here on this occasion. I 
nave also issued a separate appeal to voters in Tamil Nad. I shall deal only with 
one matter here. 

^ It has been urged in many quarters that the attitude of the Working Committee 
in Deitner accepting nor rejecting the Government Award on the communal 
question is illogical. This criticism is a very superficial one. Logic in politics 
wnere iive^ human feelings are concerned is not so simple as paper logic. It is 
paper logic to assume that apart from acceptance or rejection there is no third 
J ^ family approach the father with a claim to 

partition and submit proposals, the father may not at once either accept or reject 
any proposal tlmt is placed before him. He may have his opinions, emphatic 
opinions, as to the merits^ or objections in respect of any particular proposal but 
^ wpe father desiring peace and concord in the family, he does not either 
« parties together and tries to bring about 

a sett ement by consent. The Congress stands exactly in this position and there is 
gooa logic and good human philosophy between the Working Committee's resolu- 

declaration. The Congress is a body 
actions, over and above declarations. Acceptance or rejection by 
pjnnfrriHia verbal condemnation or the expression of its own opinion, 

takp^nn but it may have to accept in so far as it proposes to 

matter. national reasons dictate such abstinence from pursuing the 

to to seek the aid of coercion by a foreign Government 

and futile separate electorates would be absurd 

to hein -I® <^Jbat the British Government cannot be expected 

i^at^sia onlv th^ possible to appeal to it. What theWe 

evSf If f agreement. In the present state of feelings when 

even -Nationalist Muslim leaders despair of successfullv tackling the nrohlAm if ia 

to the^ noif-Mus^Hm or separate electorates in an appeal that is confined 

e non Muslim electorate. Agitation amonv non-Muslim candidAfpH aa fKo 

^°0 <^““®“deeisioa TsTok ‘i?se“‘“nd '’feal ITd 

thfl !? ‘ some Congress leaders could not be persuaded to accent 
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whoever may be returned will be strong Congressmen and one with the Working 
Committee in regard to the main issue. We, in this province, are fortunately free 
from this complication. It is unnecessary to exercise our minds on this issue 
which does not affect us in this province. 

I do not exaggerate the importance of election success, but I am convinced that 
the country will undoubtedly gain if the Congress scores a good victory in this 
contest. It is a continuation, on a different plane, of the national struggle. The 
prestige of the Congress must be vindicated and the repressive measures condemned 
and the White Paper proposals rejected by the electorate as a whole, The injury 
and the insult added to it in the tearing up of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the 
refusal of the Viceroy to see Gandhiji when the latter asked for an interview on 
Christmas Day 1931 must be pronounced upon by the electorate. The electorate 
should give the only possible answer that seif-respecting people can give. I am 
glad to say that in all the districts through which 1 have travelled so far, I have 
found every reason to hope that Congress will secure victory. I appeal to all 
Congressmen who are gathered here to put forth every possible effort during the 
next month so as to achieve the fulfilment of this expectation. 

Resolutions — Second Day—the 30th. September 1934 

Belief to Byots 

I)r. jT. S, 8, Hajan moved that owing to the unjust and heavy land tax and the 
fall in prices of commodities, the ryots were involved in untold sufifering and that 
if immediate relief was not provided the economic condition of the country would 
become very much worse and that therefore this conference urged the neces- 
sity for the Government to chalk out a programme for adequate reduction of land 
tax and the indebtedness of the agriculturist. In moving the resolution, Dr. Eajan 
dwelt particularly on the plight of landowners in the Tanjore district who had been 
hit hard. 

Assembly Elections 

The next resolutions were : “This conference whole-heartedly supports the deci- 
sion of the^ All-India Congress Committee held at Patna and the subsequent connec- 
ted resolution of the Working Committee. The Conference whole-heartedly supports 
the candidature of the gentlemen who have been nominated by the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board to contest the Assembly seats from Tamil Nad. This Conference 
appeals to the voters to exercise their franchise in favour of the Congress candidates 
and thus ensure complete victory to the Congress. This Conference emphasises the 
necessity to render unstinted support to the six candidates who have accepted the 
Congress policy and discipline in order to strengthen the Congress in its struggle 
for freedom and enable it to come out victorious.” 

Ail the resolutions were passed unanimously. 

The Ottawa Pact 

Mr» Sami Venhafachalam Chetti then moved : “This Conference condemns the 
Ottawa Agreement and the whole policy of imperial preference for , a trade treaty 
that IS going on between the British Government and their agents in India. This 
Conference recommends to the Congress to lay it down as a general principle that 
BO long as the representatives of India are not able to negotiate freely and on equal 
terms, no equitable trade treaty between Great Britain and India is possible.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Sa7m VenJcatachalam Chetti said that the object 
of the Congress in capturing the legislatures was first of all to enter their emphatic 
mndem nation against the so-called constitutional reforms as adumbrated in the 
White Paper scheme ; secondly, to emphatically protest against and condemn the 
repressive policy of the Government so far adopted and also to make further repres- 
sion impossible and thirdly to resist all attempts to exploit the economic, financial 
and commercial interests of this country. Since the war all countries had woke up 
aucl token steps to protect their economic prosperity as against other countries. 

dominant position in trade and commerce. It was 
iBeaverbrook who evolved the idea of a trade agreement between the dominions, 
fgg governinento of the colopies were of the people and responsible to the people. 

India alone the interests of the Government and the people were not 
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necessarily identical Tlierefore, the colonial delegates represented the people where- 
as the Indian delegates represented the Government of India and not the Indian 
people. When the delegates were sent to attend the Ottawa Conference, the Govern- 
ment of India took care that they did not consult the Assembly though the 
Assembly was in s^sions at Delhi India was trading with all countries In the 
world practically. In fact her export was more with non-empire countries than 
with empire countries. What had happened at Ottawa was that all the doors out- 
side the British Empire were closed to India for export of her raw produce. 
Naturally therefore Britain being the only purchaser of their raw produce could 
dictate her terms for the produce. So it was that the prices of their raw produce 
fell down catastrophically. No doubt trade with Britain had naturally increasoi 
more than what they had lost with other countries. In fact when the Ottawa 
agreement came for discussion before the Assembly, every member felt some doubt 
about the practicability and the profitableness of this agreement for India. The 
Government themselves were not sure whether India would be benefited by this 
agreement. Figures and statistics of commerce and trade had demonstrably proved 
that it was not for the benefit of this country. From the figures published by 
the British Government itself, except in the case of Canada, no other country had 
profited by this Ottawa Pact. He would only say then, that Icdia being a 
subordinate Government to the British authorities, could not enter into any treaty 
with any other country or even with Britain with a full responsibility for the pros- 
perity of this country. It would be purely a one-sided agreement, and the domi- 
nant partner would certainly gain by such agreement. 

The resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 

The next resolution recommended to All-India Khaddar Sangham to appoint a 
board to help the Tamil Nad Secretary in Khaddar Management. The next resolu- 
tion condemned the treatment meted out to a certain community in Madura and 
Bamnad who had been branded for generations as criminal tribes and denM the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by others. 

The next resolution recommended to the coming All-India Congress in accordance 
with the Karachi Congress resolution to frame a scheme to enable the agriculturist 
and the labourer to improve their lot and to earn an adequate wage for their 
labour, to protect the rights of the ryots in the land and to get a reasonable share 
of the produce in the land for the tenant-labourer. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Santanam and passed. The Conference then came to close. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The 27th. Session of the United Provinces ^Political Conference was held at 
Etawah on the 28lh, December 1934 under the presidency of Mr^ Sri Fraham 
who in the course of his presidential speech said as follows * 

Twice before has my desire to come to Etawah in connection with this confer- 
ence, died in my heart. Three years back, almost to a day, I left home for Etawah. 
I was sent back from Allahabad. The council of the Provincial Congress Commits 
was hurriedly summoned there. On the one hand, it was faced with the Govern- 
ment's declaration that the Conference would not be allowed to be held unf^s we 
agreed to some conditions which it was impossible for us to accept. On the other 
hand, it felt bound by the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin settlement ; and did not 
itself authorised, without express permission of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working 
Ctommittee, to start mass civil disobedience. Mahatmaji was to come back from the 
Bound Table Conference within a few days ; and the Working Committee had 
already been summoned to meet and discuss the situation. In th^e circumstances 
the Council decided that the Conference must be adjournoJ. Two and a half mon- 
ths later it was resolved to hold *The Etawah Conference Day’, while I was still 
wondering whether I should celebrate it in Etawah or in Benares itself, the Govern- 
ment decided the matter for me two days before that date. Uie country has b^n 
and suffered much during these three years. Events have also clearly proved what 
a weak mortal I am ; still you were unwavering in your kindness to ma 

Of course, being only human we are all happy that we have been able to m^t 
once more ; but the situation that has made the meeting possible is not one at 
which we can feel really happy ; and, secondly, when we see that our honoured 
brother JawaharM Nehru and many other comrades are still being held in jail sn4 
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new arrests are still taking place, the little 'happiness that we might otherwise have 
felt, completely disappears. 

Homage to Mahatma 

Allow me to pay our heart-felt homage to Mahatma Gandhi who, whether for- 
mally inside the Congress or outside, is our one universally respected leader. It is 
his programme of work and it is his personality that has given India to-day a place 
in the world’s politics, and it is due to his teaching that our hearts have also felt 
the determination to give a material shape to the stirrings of self-respect and self- 
esteem and we have determined to be free. It would be impertinent on my part to 
speak either of his greatness or of his activities. Friends have recently doubted 
the wisdom of his latest programme. He, as you know, has taken in his own hands 
the great work of village organization and the reviving of village industries. These 
are moat important items of work in the present circumstances of our country, and 
when Mahatma Gandhi takes up any work he sees that it is done, Many friends 
think that he should confine himself purely to politics ; but he is among those great 
souls who leave their impress on every department of the word’s endeavour. Not 
only politics but numerous other branches of our national life bear the influence of 
his personality. If to-day he can solve the problems of our poverty and unemploy- 
ment and save us from the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets 
from abroad, he will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhap- 
py lives. Every house-holder to-day is experiencing the fearful consequeuces of 
^employment and one often reads with helpless sadness of suicides of educated 
youngmen when after all their labours they can find no avenue for adequate 
livelihood. Let it be remembered that when a man wakes, he does not wake only 
in his eyes but in every limb of his body ; so also when a nation wakes up, it is 
only in the field of politics, but, in every other field also it feels the pulsations of the 
new life ; and it is essential that its leaders should lead it in every field. To-day 
Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken a great task and it is the duty of us all to work 
according to his directions and help our country and ourselves. 

During these three years and a half our political situation has grown worse and 
worse. After the Karachi Congress, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole representative of 
the Congress, proceeded to England to join the so-called Bound Table Conference. 
This gave this body a prestige which it did not deserve. Truly he honoured the 
British Government by agreeing to join their Conference : and it was as well that 
he did so, for he thus showed to the world his and his country’s sincere willing- 
ness to make peace with honour at any stage. The events that have since trans- 
pired are hid from none, Mahatmaji expressed the desire to meet the Viceroy as 
soon as he came back. But Lord Willingdon instead of seeing him imprisoned 
him and started a severe repression. This is no time to describe those events in 
detail : but there is no doubt that official excesses in Bengal and the North 
Western Frontier Province and the promulgation of ap ordinance in onr province 
when we were trying to draw the attention of Government in the most constitu- 
tional manner possible, to the Bufferings of our peasants, compelled our leaders to 
start Satyagraha once again. 

After the restarting of Satyagraha, in January 1932* the struggle continued 
unabated for 18 months. Then it happened that owing to his embarking on a 
long fast, Mahatma Gandhi was released from jail ; and in accordance with his 
wishes the fight was suspended for some months. At the Poona Conference that 
was then held, another orientation was sought to be given to our fight for 
freedom. For about another year it continued iu its new form when it was 
suspended sine die. It is not necessary to describe the circumstances in which it 
was so suspended. To blame others for this is to attempt to hide one’s own 
weakness. But no one needs despair. The national awakening that has come as a 
result of Satyagraha is in itself a great success. The lessons in fortitude, tolerance, 
courage and patriotism that the country has learnt and the capacity for organiza- 
tion that it has shown, are the greatest indications that our hopes for Puma Swar^ 
will soon be fulfilled. In all great struggles there are constant advances and 
retreats and change of front and methods from time to time. But so long as the 
love of the ideal is strong in the heart, not the longest half is a defeat. 

Along with the suspension of Satyagraha has come to the forefront the 
ipestion cd Council entry. The order has been given that Oon^essmen are to 
^aripke Iu Sections to p^dcial legislatures. The time has passedL when the pros 
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and cons of this question could be discussed with profit. Not only those who were 
ostensibly against it but also those who have actually taken part in the recent 
elections, feel that these legislatures are no means for the attainment of Swaraj ; 
but we can never afford to forget that it is always essential for self-respecting 
people to accept the challenge of the adversary. When it was being openly said 
that no one had any faith left in the Congress and the challange was thrown that 
if Congressmen thought that they had any hold on the country they should come 
out in the open field of election, then it became essential that we should take up 
the gage and show to the world that our claim was justified. We know that we 
cannot stop the Government’s high-handedness ; but legislators can at least prove 
by their opposition that what the Government was doing, was not with their 
consent, but despite their opposition, and that Government alone was responsible 
for its action. We cannot afford to neglect this aspect of the question after years 
of bitter experience. It is some consolation for us that these elections have 
shown what place the Congress fills in the affections of the people ; and as our 
president, Babu Rajendra Prasad, has said, it is our duty to see that we do not 
rest on our oars after our supposed victory in these elections, but that we should 
take the fullest advantage of them to move forward towards our goal. If the 
great land-lords or merchants or officials organize themselves to protect their 
interests, and carry on intensive agitation, it would not be regarded as disaffection 
of any sort. On the contrary it would be supposed to be so legitimate that it 
may even have the assistance of Government itself. But if hungry, depressed, 
unhappy peasants or labourers wish to organize themselves for self-preservation, 
then it becomes sedition ; and in their action is smelt danger to public peace. 

The New Constitution 

The scheme of a new constitution has been produced for us after four years of 
endless rigmarole and futile waste of public money. I am not learned enough to 
examine in detail the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Neither do I 
regard this as at all necessary. I only know that the main object of Government is 
the positive promotion of the general welfare of the people ; and this is 
the one thing on the consideration of which none of those who are 
responsible for this report seem to have spent a single moment. Of 
what use can that constitution be in which this all important factor has been 
neglected. If this constitution had made us responsible for the country’s adminis- 
tration, even without heralding any great and desirable change in the social struc- 
ture, it could still have had some attraction for us ; but we see that it will only 
add to our expenditure and make the administration still more top-heavy j the men 
in power will become more irresponsible than ever ; the peoples’ representatives 
will have no voice in many of the most important departments of Government; 
and the chains of our slavery will be made tighter than ever. 

Goyernmeht anb Zaminbars 

AH Governments naturally want that the people should pay with pleasure all 
taxes that they impose, and that they should obtain for the asking all the assistance 
liiat tiiey d^ire. They should be able to do all they like without any cavil on any- 
one’s part. Can we be satisfied with a situation like this ? Can we leave all those 
brothers of ours in a condition of utter hoplessness and helplessness, whwe labour 
and self-sacrifice alone supply the world with food and clothing and give us all 
those conveniences which are regard^ as indications of cultured life f It is In the 
interffit of certain people to poison the minds of many of our countrymen against 
us. I have no complaint against those who do so, but I have a legitimate com- 
plaint against those who surrender their minds to them. Take the zamindars, for 
example. Suspecting us, they seek shelter in the arms of others. May I ask them 
what they gain by this and by all the complicated laws that are being enacted to 
regulate the taking and giving of debts, and incidentally create mutual difficultim 
between landholders and bankers, to the detriment of both, while the landholding 
and banking propensities of the Government have full play ? The attack is aM 
one-sided, on non-official professions. I, for one, fail to understand what benefit 
the zamindary system does to the Jzamindars themselves, 1 seem to feel that the 
zamindar is merely an unsalaried agent of Government for the collection of rents. 

Those that are regarded as respectable in our country, like zamindars, are 
diher not able to appredate the situation or are under such delusion of high - 
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sounding words that they refuse to see it. In our provinces, in a population of 
about five crores, there are only about one thousand zamindars who pay a land 
revenue of rupees five thousand or more, and who are regarded as large landholders. 
The income is less than the salary of very many Government servants of the 
higher grades. The considerations I have ventured to put forward above, apply 
even to them. As for the remaining, over twelve lakhs of small zamindars, their, 
condition is like that of the small tenant and their place is also with him. 
If our large and small zamindars alike work with understanding and discretion, 
they will find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that 
better form of society in which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their 
opposition to which they are harming themselves. 

No Class or EaciaL Hatred 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honestly fighting 
against a bad system ; we are no enemies of any individual or any group. 
We wish ill to none ; we desire the well-being of all ; and with that 
purpose seek to serve all ; and so in our hearts there is really no place 
either for anger or for hatred. The great struggle for India's freedom is 
unique in the annals of mankind because there in no feeling of ill-will even against 
the very people who in other circumstances and in a fight of another sort would 
have been regarded as enemies. In fact we are anxious to imbibe the many virtues 
that the British undoubtedly possess, and many of us cherish fondly our personal 
affections for many individual Englishmen. Let it be known by those who may be 
frightened by the activities of Congressmen that Congress stands for all, and that 
we do not and cannot countenance violence of any sort, for the blood or the wealth 
of any one. We are definitely out to establish a state of society wherein, so far 
as is humanly possible, all persons will be dealt with equitably. Our methods must 
always be peaceful and legitimate ,* and if there must be suffering in the process, it 
must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 

Congress Organization 

Brethern, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, well-organized, 
well-determined, and righteous-motived, will always be stronger not only in num- 
bers but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the 
few who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. We must see that our Congress organi- 
zation is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, 
and that all the expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it, 
are borne by ns Congressmen. Let ns have hope and confidence in ourselves, as we 
have courage and the sacrifice, and the field will be ours. Let us not forget that among 
other things the Congress has also to be a sort of mutual insurance society, so that 
when our comrades fall or are disabled, the organization could take care of them 
and their families. So many want to come b^ut are deterred by circumstances ; 
some come with great enthusiasm, but fall back because of the utter uncertainty of 
the welfare of their dependents if they should chance to be put out of action in the 
fight ; some even unfortunately — and I confess this with sorrow — retire in wrath 
and bitterness after doing much good work and undergoing much sufifering, feeling 
that there is no one to care for them or look after their dear ones when they are not 
themselves available. These friends have to be assured ; it is but fair that they 
should be. All this can only be done by the humble and regular contributions from 
themselves in the nature of a fixed tax, not by raising subscriptions from others by 
fits and starts. Let the history and the working of the great trade unions of the 
world teach us a lesson both in methods and in results. 

Mutual Bickerings 

And will you also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, the most unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickerings that so often 
ruin fine work ? We are all striving for a society whence we want to eliminate the 
very causes that divide man from man ? Shall we, Congressmen, in our own lives, 
show that we can not rise superior to the lower element in our nature and that we 
are pursuing only a phantom ? I have been more distressed than I can say at the 
sight of our best workers ruining themselves by their self-sacrifice, and then 
jeopardizing the cause for which they underwent that sacrifice by mutual recrimina- 
tions and imputations of motives to one another. Bwaraj, if it means anythingj 
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must mean the Raj, the rale, of those whom we ourselves place in power over us, 
after having fully tested their capacity to bear the burdens aad responsibilities of 
office by virtue of their merit, their intelligence, their iudusfcry, their experience, and 
their selfless public service. It is really a bad preparation for the coming change, 
in which election must play the most important part, if we can not ourselves carry 
on even our Congress elections without leaving a long train of iii-will behind them. 
1 do not intend to dilate on this sad topic any further. A word to the wise is 
enough. I can only beg of all friends and comrades to close up their ranks, to stop 
mutual suspicions and jealousies, and to look ahead with mutual confi-dence and 
mutual esteem. 

Why is Swaraj Wanted 

Different people have different views as to why we should have Swaraj. Some 
talk of poverty and some of exploitation ; and feel that Swaraj will remove all that, 
I fear I cannot take a merely materialistic view of our aspirations. I say that even 
if we were a nation of multi-millionaires where there was no want and no disease, 
but if we were in the hands of another power and were not ruling ourselves and 
entirely self-dependent and responsible to ourselves in every way and for everything, 
we should still want Swaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost Soul and 
not only the finding of our lost health. We want Swaraj because we want to live 
our own lives in our own way, we want to have the capacity to make our own 
contribution to world-thought and world endeavour ; and to feel and realise that 
the words ‘India’ and ‘Indian’, unlike the case to-day, stand for everything that is 
noble, and that we too can move about the world as a self-respecting people, a« 
members of a race that is great and free. 

RESOLUTIONS— SECOND DAY— 30th DECEMBER 1934 

An appeal for Rs. 50,000 for whole-time paid Congress workers was made in a 
resolution at the Conference at its second day’s sitting held this afternoon, under 
the presidentship of Mr. Briprakasa. A large gathering of delegates, visitors and 
ladies were present. 

Messages from Mahatma Gandhi, Babu Rijendra Prasad, Congress President, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and other Congress leaders were read. 

The Conference characterised the Reforms Scheme outlined by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee as worse than the White Paper, which had already been 
rejected by the country as reactionary. The Conference felt that the proposed 
constitution would not only keep the country bound in chains of slavery but 
would make it tighter. The Conference made it plain that the country could 
accept no copstitution which fell short of complete Independence (Puma Swaraj), 

A resolution disapproving of Dr. Ansari’s statement in reply to the Viceroy’s 
speech, which was passed by an overwhelming majority in the Subjects Committee 
in the morning, was rejected at the open session to-night. An alternate resolution, 
reiterating full faith in Independence (Puma Swaraj) and methods of Satyagraha 
was passed by a majority. The resolution was moved by Mr. Keshava Dma 
Malavi^dj supported by Messrs. Sampurnanand, Purmkothamdas Tandon, Bal- 
krishna Sharma and Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh. An alternate resolution moved 
by Mr. Govind Yallabh Pant and supported by Mr. Mchanlal Saxem asking the 
Conference to refer tne matter to the Provincial Congress Committee for deeiaiou 
was also rejected. There was heated discussion lasting for over three hours. 

The Conference expressed heartfelt sympathy with the people of Bengal and 
the Frontier Province in their sorrows and hardships, 

Mr. Narbada Prasad Singh moved and Mr. Sampurmanand second^ the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted nnanimously : — 

“This Conference clearly sees that while on the one hand, the British Govern- 
ment is strengthening its hold upon the Indian States, on the other hand it is 
giving power to Rulers who are autocrats and can in no way be regarded as true 
representatives of the people in the administration of British-rule in India, The 
Conference draws the attention of the Congress and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to this and requests them to establish direct relations with the subjects of 
States, instead of their Rulers.” 

A recommendation to the All-India Congress Committee to reduce the Congress 
membership fee from four annas to one anna so that poor peasants and labourers 
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may be members of the Congress in large numbers was also made by the 
Political Conference. 

Another resolution based on Socialism was adopted to improve the economie 
condition of the peasants and labourers. 

After adopting certain other resolutions, the conference concluded, 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Yizagapatam on the 30th. 
December 1934 under the presidentship of Mr, A, Kalesioara Bao. A very large 
number of delegates from all Andhra districts were present. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Kaleswara Rao traced the last Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and the repressive policy of the Government in crushing it. He 
referred to their Reforms proposals, as finally emerging in the report of the Joint 
Select Committee. He then subjected the main proposals in the J. P. 0. Report to 
a criticism from the Congress ideal of Puma Swaraj. He pointed out how the 
Provincial Autonomy envisaged by the Parliamentary Committee was a travesty of 
real political autonomy and pointed out in detail, how owing to the special powers 
of the Governor and the Second Chamber, the Provincial Ministers would have 
little power and would be mere “dummie8'‘\ 

He then compared '^the unreal and illusory Provincial Autonomy that is sought 
to be introduced into this country with the genuine one prevailing in the six Pro- 
vinces or States conn prising the Commonwealth of Australia,” which was conferred 
a model Federal constitution by the British Parliament in 1900. He analysed the 
Committee’s proposals regarding an All-ludia Federation and contended that the 
scheme transferred only the shadow of power to the hand of Indians. He criticised 
the special powers to be vested in the Governor-General and stated that the restric- 
tion on India’s financial freedom by the creation of the Eeserve Bank and the 
Railway Board were all intended to safeguard British interests. ‘‘The present 
scheme of constitutional Reforms is evidently designed to prolong the present politi- 
cal, economic and military hold of British Imperialism over India for an indefinitely 
long time.” Continuing he said 

A word about the prevention of commercial discrimination clause. We want 
Swaraj primarily to solve the unemployment problem and to rescue millions of our 
countrymen from abject poverty and helplessness. We want to enjoy the same eco- 
nomic freedom as all free nations possess to bring the whole economic life of the 
nation including means of production and transport, banking, exchange and currency 
under the control of the Swaraj Government, eliminating foreign competition and 
foreign exploitation, and to develop it to the fullest advantage of our nation, making 
our country economically self-sufficient and creating decent livelihood to every man 
and woman. 


Policy in Legislatures 

He then referred to the Congress policy in the 'Legislative Assembly and their 
demand for convening a Constituent Assembly. Referring to the policy they should 
adopt regarding the coming elections to the Provincial Legislature, he said— '“We 
shall not regret if the new constitutional Reforms are not passed. If they are 
passed we reject them as unworthy of acceptance. Does the rejection necessarily 
mean boycott of the Legislatures that will be formed ? 

Hot necessarily so. We may boycott them or we may capture them or when 
we capture them we may keep the seats vacant or carry on mere obstruction or 
utilise the very legislative and administrative machinery for our own purposes. The 
All-India Congress Committee will meet in due course and give a clear mandate 
to the Congress party. But I am expected to express 'my individual opinion on 
this occasion and I do so with assurance that I shall only follow the decision of 
the A. L C. C. or of the working committee even if it be against my opinion. 
Conned entry or boycott is nob an unalterable policy of the Congress, which 
settles its programme according to the prevailing situation in the country. We 
have seen that when the Congress was away from the Legislatures, the parties who 
entered^ them succumbed bo the favours and frowns of the Beaurocracy, became 
t^dr willing instruments and passed whatever laws they wanted. All the Ordi- 
made by the Yieeroy were incorporated in permanent Acts in the Assembly 
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and the varions provincial connciis and the economic interests of India have been 

as it were mortgaged to Britain. 

The Congress has therefore sent its representatiyes to the Assembly to repair 
the mischief done, to preyent farther mischief and to^utilise^ the l^ialatlye machi- 
nery to the best ad?antage of the country as far as it Is possible to do so. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the same policy should be continued by the Congress 
towards the new provincial legislatures. Already the Congress has begun contest- 
ing in the provincial bye-elections in our province. Mr. Thevar the Congress^ candi- 
date has been returned unopposed for the Trichi nopoly-cum-Srerangum constituency 
and I offer my hearty congratulations to him. 1 am sure that my friend Dr. 
Mallayyaj the Congress candidate for Madras, will succeed. The Justice Parly 
which opposed the Congress during the recent Assembly elections has colIaps<^ and 
it has not shown any signs of recovery so far and I hope the collapse is final. 
Elections are expected to be held in Xovember next and we must organise ourselves 
properly from now. The Legislative Assembly of Madras will have 215 seats all 
elected of whom 28 will be Slussalmans. 30 Harijans, 8 Christians, 8 will be women 
including one Muslim lady and one Christian lady, 6 will be labour, 2 Indian 
merchants, 1 aborigines, 6 Zamindars, I University and 116 general seats. The 
Legislative Council will have 46 elected seats of whom 7 will be Muslims, 3 Indian 
Christians and 35 general seats. The Congress must set up candidates for every 
one of the seats and obtain an absolute majority in each of the Houses. About 
45 per cent of them will be Andhra seats. I am strongly of opinion that the Con- 
gress party should also take up the Ministry if they get a majority in the Legisla- 
ture for the same purposes as they enter into the Legislature itself. They caa^ use 
the little influence and power that they get thereby for the furtherance of the National 
Alovement in the country, purify the whole administration including that of the Local 
Bodies from the corrupt and denational influences that have crept therein, resist the 
Governor in his exercise of special powers and interference with the Provincial 
Government and keep up a high standard of progressive and patriotic spirit in the 
Legislature. There must be a strong Ministry to guide the Legislature on the one 
hand and to keep the Governor in check on the other. If the Congress does not 
take up the Ministry selfish and mischievous persons will occupy those offices and 
they will join the Governor in repressing national spirit and promoting adverse 
interests in India. The Governor may dismiss the Congress Ministers in the con- 
flict, when the Legislature must make the position of the new Ministers too hot 
and compel the Governor to restore the old Ministry. If the Legislative Assembly 
is dissolved, the voters will have to return the same members in the new elections. 
If the country shows such patriotic fervour, the Government is bound to yidd 
sooner than later and a new Constitution will have to come into existence because 
continued autocracy is no subsfc tute for democratic Government. 

Separate Province eoe Andheas 

He then adverted to the question of a separate province for Andhradesa, 
subjwt which^^ he said, “was in importance to the Andhras only next to Swaraj, 
The formation of a separate Andhra Province is absolutely necessary for the asser- 
tion of Andhra cnltnre, and for the development of the finer qualities of Andhra 
individuality to enable the Andhras to contribute their share of culture^ character 
and progress more fully to the Commonwealth of India. More than all it is 
necessary for imparting the highest education in the mother tongue of the people 
and for carrying on the Government of the Province in the language of the people 
when alone there will be real Self-Government Therefore along with the struggle 
for Swaraj the agitation and effort for obtaining the Andhra Province should also 
be carried on. It is stated that the Congress party which is the only idealistic and 
organised party in this country has neglected the question of a separate Andhra 
Province during the later years. I do not think it is right. They have got a 
separate Andhra Provincial Congress Committee for Congress work and have b^n 
carrying on all their work on the platform and in the press in Telugu. But as the 
Andhras proved too patriotric to approach the Simon Commission when they 
visited India, the Statutory Commission did not recommend the creation of an 
Andhra Province though the case for it is the best in the formation of new linguistic 
Provinces in India. The new Provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa are formed 
more to placate the Mahomedans and the Utkal Zamindars though all of them are 
deficit province and will have to receive annual subventions from the central 
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revenues. I do not mean to say that these Provinces should not be formed but if 
the British Government are proceeding on justice and merit, the Andhra Province 
should have been formed first. The Justice Party v«^hich has been holding the 
Ministerial portfolios and enjoying the patronage of the Government ever_ since the 
advent of Montagu Chelmsford Reforms has never cared to move an inch in this 
matter even though they had a special opportunity when they co-operated with 
the Simon Commission. They are afraid that if the Andhra Province is carved 
out their party will lose all influence. The Congress Party when it was in the 
Madras Legislative Council carried resolutions demanding the formation of the 
Andhra Province once in 1928 and again in 1929 but the Madras Government was 
against the formation and nothing came out of them. People speaking the Andhra 
language (Telugu) number 2 erores and 60 lakhs in India of whom 70 lakhs reside 
in the Nizam's Dominions. The proposed Andhra Province will contain eleven 
contiguous districts that are now in the Madras Presidency and comprise an area 
of about 80 thousand square miles which is as big as Bengal (78,000 sq. miles) 
and nearly as big as Great Britain ( 89,000 sq. miles. ). Its population is 1 crore 80 
lakhs while that of Sindh is 39 lakhs, of N. W. F. 24 lakhs, of Utkal 1 crore and of 
Karnataka for which agitation is carried on 1 crore, of Assam 86 lakhs and of 
Central Provinces and Berar 1 crore 55 lakhs. 

As regards income, the Andhra Province will be financially much stronger 
not only than the new provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa but also than 
the existing provinces of Behar, Asssam and C. P. Let us take the Land Revenue 
alone. Andhra’s Land Revenue will be about three and half erores while that of 
Central Provinces is two and half erores, of Behar one and half erores, of Assam 
1 crore 13 lakhs, of Sind about 75 lakhs and of Orissa about 80 lakhs. Andhra 
will be thus an extensive, populous and financially self-supporting province, and 
no valid reasons have ever been adduced against its formation. There are plenty 
of natural resources that are yet to be explored and utilised in Andhradesa— 
waste lands, forests, mines and water sources—and unless a sesparate Andhra Pro- 
vince is establisted there will not be a Government that will take full advantage of 
resources and use them for the benefit of the Andhras. 

Relief of Famine in Ceded Distkicts 

The Madras Government has been neglecting the Tungabhadra project in spite 
of persistent demands, and Eayalaseema is subject to frequent droughts. I express 
my heartfelt sympathy with the people of Eayalaseema who are suflering from a 
severe famine again this year and hope that the Government and the people will 
soon adopt remedial measures. I also request the All-India Spinners’ Association 
to open a few khaddar producing centres there and give some relief. The J. P. G 
report is making the formation of new provinces more diflScult than now by removing 
the jurisdiction from the Government of India to the British Parliament. I urge 
that a strong agitation be immediately revived in all the Andhra districts for the 
formation of a separate Andhra Province. I hope that all the newly elected Con- 
gress members of the Assembly will strongly support the cause. 

J. P. C. Peoposals “Unjust” 

The J. P. C. report proposes to take away some more Andhra areas into the 
newly formed province of Orissa than the White Paper itself. The White Paper 
proposals of including Berhampore in Orissa are in themselves unjust and improper. 
Now the J. P. C. report is still more arbitrary and takes away the Parlakemedi 
and Jalantra Maliahs, Parlakemedi town and portions of Parlakemedi and Jeypore 
estates also into Orissa. The whole of Andhra must take a strong and united action 
in this matter. We should not rest till the proposals of the J. P. C. are set aside 
and also till Berhampore is restored back to us. Our representatives in the Assembly 
will do their duty and others carry on agitation in England. 

He then referred to the future work in the country and said that there was the 
Congress Constructive Programme to take up first. He emphasised the need for 
making Hindi the national language of India and criticised the J. P. C. proposal 
giving special protection to English. The Congress Party after entering the Legisla- 
ture should make Hindi a compulsory second language in all schools. 

He pleaded for the complete abolition of untouchability and for the starting of 
Congress organisations in every town and in every village. “As the Karachi Con- 
gress resolution asks us to do, the peasants and labourers must be told what 
power, political and economic, Swaraj will bring to them and how their present 
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condition of poverty, ignorance and helplessness cannot be remedied without 

Swaraj. Coogresa workers must be trained for carrying on propaganda among them. 
I wish to pay a tribute to the Ramineedu Training School started by our friend, 
Prql N. G. Eanga, and the splendid work he is doing in the direction. Three months^ 
training classes may be started in every district to give instruction to our workers 
in the fundamentals of politics and economics and in the work to be carried on in 
the country. It is high time that the Congress identifies itself completely with the 
ryots and labourers. Byots and labour associations must be started under the 
auspices of the Congress, There is no use of Congressmen starting independent 
and rival bodies. There are already certain ryots’ organisations in Andhra and they 
must all be affiliated to the Congress. UTow that. Congress has chosen to enter into 
Liegislatures and carry on work both inside and outside the Councils and will in all 
probability, take up the ministry also, it will be advantageous for the royts’ organi- 
sations to absorb themselves in the Congress. It has to be regretted that no labour 
organisations worth mentioning exist in Andhra except the Railway Employees’ 
Federation, Labour is getting 2 seats in the Provincial Legislative Assembly from 
Andhra and it is time that labour associations are organised by Congressmen. The 
Kuomantang which is the leading political party of China has a special bureau to 
organise Eyots and Labourers, I want similarly that the Andhra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and its subordinate bodies, the District Congress Committee 
should establish a separate bureau for the organisation of ryots and labour. The 
Karachi Congress has passed a resolution that uneconomic holdings should be 
exempt from taxation and that there should he a general reduction in the heavy 
burden on the land. Eesettlement operations carried on the Guntur and Kurnool 
Districts have to be stopped. The Government has to remit all the additional tax 
imposed in the resettlement of Kistna and Godavari District and should also reduce 
the original taxes to some extent, 

Remedial legislation should be passed for the reduction of debt and agricultural 
banks should help the ryots to clear the remaining debts. Methods must be explor- 
ed and applied as in Germany and United States of America for the raising on the 
level of prices of agricultural products. Because ryots have fallen into misery the 
economic life of Andhra which is purely an agricultural Province has become 
completely dislocated. As regards 2amindari ryots their lot is still worse. At a 
time when feudalism was being swept away by the French Revolution in Europe 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley established Feudalism permanently in India m 
the shape of the Zamindari system. The village community which owned from time 
immemorial every inch of land in the village, meludiog forest and hill, was replaced 
by the Zamindar who was made proprietor of the village. Ejectments and rack- 
renting followed. The ryots have lost all rights in forests, waste lands, tanks and 
other springs of village life. The rights of the Zamindari ryots must be restored 
their cist must be reduced and they must be freed from serfdom under the 
Zamindars.” 

He also pleaded for Congress organising the Touth and Women’s Moveme®! 
under its auspices. “Oongr^s cannot accept the subjection imposed by Manu on 
women and should openly advocate complete equality of women in the 
matter of marriage laws, property, inheritance, social, religious and m)nom!c righte.’^ 
“It is only when every nation in the world, white, brown or black, attains self- 
government,” he concluded, “that the race for armaments wiil be given up, that 
wars disap^ar, that exploitations completely will cease, that a federation of huma- 
nity will be established and peace on earth and good-will among men wlE perma- 
nently prevail.” 


Resolutions — ^S^»>nd Day — Slst. December 1934 

Sepabate Andhea Pbovincb 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference t— 

“Notwithstanding the fact that Andhras are agitating for a separate province, 
the l^islature has accepted it and the Simon Commission has endorsed the princi- 
ples of redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis, and the Andhra Province is 
financially self-sufficient, a separate Andhra Province is not yet brought into being, 
thk Cbnference prot^ts against the indifierence of the Government and appeals 
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to tlie ADdhrs^s to carry on necessary agitation for the early formation of an Andhra 


Province.’^ 

The next resolution exhorted all Andhras to assist in every possible way the 
agitation now being carried on for nullification of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mitttee’s proposal regarding the southern boundary of the new Orissa Province and 
to allot a day for marking the Andhras’ protest in every town and village through- 
out Andhra Desa, 


Peotest Against Repeessive Policy 

^The Conference strongly condemned the Government’s attitude in not releasing 
Mr. Madduri Annapuroayya from jail, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
had given up Civil Disobedience. The Conference emphatically protested against the 
Government’s continuance of the repressive policy even after the Congress had 

f iven up Satyagraha, by still detaining in prison Messrs. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
awaharlal Nehru, by imposing humiliating restrictions on Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose, by imprisoning Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Abdul Gaffur Khan on charges of 
sedition and by keeping Mr. N. G. Ranga, elected member of the Legislative 
Assembly, under surveillance and having him always shadowed by a police Sub- 
Inspector and by such other acts. 

Plea foe Restoeation oe Baeter 

“The Conference resolved that in the interests of rural reconstruction and for the 
removal of the present economic depression, the barter system should be encouraged 
for easy provision of food and raiment for the agricultural masses. In view of the 
resolutions passed by the World Economic Conference and the World Wheat Con- 
ference, the Conference urged upon the Indian people not to part with their gold 
but to store it instead of exporting it to other countries, as it was necessary to 
maintain India’s credit with other countries. The Conference requested the Assembly 
members to endeavour forthwith to carry such legislation in the Assembly as would 
lessen the burden of the ryots in regard to agricultural indebtedness, by making 
the maximum rate of interest three per cent and by making creditors who took the 
ryots’ lands in discharge of their debt since the year 1920 to fix the valuation of 
lands so taken on the basis of the prices of land that prevailed at the time the debt 
was contracted. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Andhradesa to carry out the pro- 
gramme adopted by the Congress at Bombay, regarding the All-India Village 
Industries Association inaugurated by Gandhiji, by establishing the necessary 
organisations. 

“The Conference exhorted Andhras to carry out with renewed effort the Congress 
constructive programme in regard to Khaddar, Hindi, removal of untouchability and 
Harijan service and prohibition of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

“The Conference requested the Congress organisation and Pracharakas in Andhra- 
desa to carry on propaganda with reference to the correspondence that passed 
between Gandhiji and the Government regarding the rights of poor people to take 
salt for consumption in accordance with the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931. 

“The Conference recommended to the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to 
start an institution for training Andhra youth to carry on properly national propa- 
ganda and rural reconstruction work by imparting the requisite political and econo- 
mic knowledge. 

Organisation of Laboueees 

“The Conference requested the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake as a 
special branch of it8;work, with a view to infusing the spirit of national unity and 
solidarity in the masses, the organisation of the agricultural land labouring classes 
either as Congress bodies affiliated to the Congress and subject to its discipline 
and creed and work for their economic betterment. 

Another resolution urged the Provincial Congress Committee ^to take steps to 
organise volunteer corps in every district with adequate facilities for proper training 
and discipline. 

J. P. C. Repoet Condemned 

“Whereas the scheme of the future Government of India as set out in 
the Joiht Parliamentary Committee Report does not concede to India at 
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least the minimum national demand, namely, the substance of independence, 
while the Congress and the people ha?e been demanding complete indepen- 
dence, but whereas on the olher hand it falls far short of even the White 
Paper proposals which were condemned by the whole country as being reactionary 
and unacceptable, as clearly demonstrated at the recent Assembly elections, and 
wherms it is designed only to create and perpetuate dissensions amongst the people 
and is fraught with mischief, which would facilitate the continuance of the present 
political domination and exploitation of this country, this Conference is of opinion 
that the Joint Parliamentary Committee Eeport should be rejected.” 

SwABESHi Exhibitions and Mill-made Cloth 

“Phis Conference urges upon the District Congress Committee to see that in 
Swadeshi Exhibitions organised under the auspices of Congress organisations only 
Khaddar is exhibited and all mill cloth and yarn prohibited.” 

Socialist Peogbamme 

®Ie view of the present conditions of the world and transition in political thonght 
and philosophy this Conference believes that for the proper reorganisation of society 
in a manner conductive to the happiness and well-being of all people, the pro- 
gramme of Socialism advocated by the All-India Congress Socialist Party is the 
only means and therefore this Conference recommends to the Indian National 
Congress the adoption of the Socialist programme of work. 


The Madras Political Sniferers’ Cooference 

The Madras Political Sufferers' Conference was held at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, 
on the 20th. October 1934, under the presidency of J/r. Bulusu SambamurtL The 
conference was opened by Mr. M. P. Narayaoa Menon. A large gathering was pr^nt. 
Thc^e present on the platform included Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, Srimathi Kamala- 
devi of Cocanada, Mr. K. Sanatanam and Mr. Chinnaswami Iyengar. 

Opening Address 

Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon, in declaring the Conference open, thanked the 
organisers for the honour done to him and said that he did not like to identify 
himself with any movement which was either against Gandhiji or the Congress. 
He did not know to which party this conference belonged. But he felt sure of the 
objective, because the Conference was meeting under the presidency of Mr. Samba- 
murti. The Conference was called a Political Sufferers^ Conference. If one sought 
pain, he did not think that such a person could call himself a sufferer. If they 
underwent pain for a bigger end, then they had no right to call themselves sufferers. 
He did not call himself a sufferer. He felt that no healthy society could be built 
on the assertion of mere rights. If the members of a society merely iusisted on 
their rights, the society was bound to crumble down. It was only when the mem- 
bers of a society thought of their duties for the good of all, that the society could 
prosper. He wished that the things which the sufferers want^, were furnish^ by 
society without their asking for it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Narayana Menon said that he had always felt that the Congress 
should have a combatant as also a non-combatant ^‘army.” He hop^ that the 
Conference would induce their rich men and leaders to help in the organisation of 
that “army” by financing it. He would merely hint that the combatant ‘"army” 
should be organised on the lines of the Salvation Army. 

The one thing, Mr. Narayana Menon continuing said, that was engaging their 
attention now, was the amendments that had been proposed to the Oongrm consti- 
tution. According to him, the Congress should be open to any person who want^ 
Swaraj for India, The Congress should not take sides in disputes between capita- 
lists and socialists or aristocrats and the masses. The Congress should insist only 
on getting Swaraj for India. “After w© get Swaraj, we shall decide what form of 
Swaraj we shall have. The Congress may nave any number of groups. But they 
should be in the Congress only on condition that if the Congress as a body decides 

m 
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that a certain course of action is necessary to reach the main goal, they would 
support it, subordinating their own views in the matter he declared. 

Welcome Address 

Mr, H, D, Eaja^ the Chairman of the Eeception Committee, next extended a 
hearty welcome to the president and the members of the Conference. He said 
that the history of their struggle was replete with many brave deeds ; but they 
were now without a pro- gramme and in helpless ^ condition. They were assembled 
there just at a time, when there was utter confusion and uncertainty, in political 
matters. None seemed to have any definite idea as to what should be their next 
step. This conference was composed of persons whose motto was service and sacrifice 
and whose demand was unadulterated complete independence for the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Eaja referred to troubles and diflSculties which the political 
workers underwent in prison and pleaded for better treatment of political workers 
who might be forced to court imprisonment. Mr. Eaja then stated that it was only 
by raising the masses to a better economic position, could they organise their forces 
to work for freedom. Therefore, they had to adopt a programme in the interests of 
the masses. To carry out such a programme of work trained workers were neces- 
sary. Each taluk and village should have a nucleus of such an organisation of 
workers. The political sufferers had a right to demand from the Congress entire 
support for their future activities. A delegation should be sent to Bombay to 
express the views of this conference. He then proposed Mr. Sambamurti to the 
chair. 

Presidential Address 

Mr, Bulusu Samhamuriij in his address, observed that this conference was not 
the first of its kind. In 1925, an All-India Political Sufferers’ Conference was held 
at Cawnpore. An executive committee was then formed to arrange relief for the 
sufferers. The name of that organisation was later on changed into the All-India 
Independence League. That body carried on an agitation in the country stating 
that the goal should be the establishment of a republic in India. It was also known 
by the name of Swadheen Bharath Sangha. At the time of the Madras Congress 
the first Eepublican Congress of political workers was held under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Later on this organisation became the left wing of the 
Congress and fought the Government under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi.* 
So there was nothing new about the holding of such a conference. He did not 
believe that Gandhiji would retire from politics. Political freedom was the very 
breath of his nostrils. They need not feel despondent over it. He would ask the 
gathering to bear in mind that the present election campaign was not the main 
tight. The main fight had been suspended with a view to marshalling all the forces 
in the country for the struggle for Swaraj, if the Government did not recognise 
India’s right to self-determination. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sambamurti said that it was the duty of every patriot and 
well-wisher of the country to help the political sufferers in their attempt to establish 
a Bureau for giving relief to such workers. Only continuous day-to-day service on 
the part of the workers would entitle them to relief. Service and sacrifice should 
be their motto. He hoped that the conference would devise ways and means Jor a 
definite programme of work. 

The conference then adjourned to meet again at 3 p. m. when the resolutions 
adopted by the Subjects Committee were taken up for consideration. The following 
resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 

Reso 1 u t i o ns 

“This Conference extends its fraternal greetings to all those who are by reason 
of their political activities exiled from the country or prohibited from coming back 
to their Mother-land and pays its respectful homage to all political workers who 
have suffered in connection with their political activities and offers its hearfelfc 
felicitations to them. 

Demand for Eelease of “Politicals” 

“This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners interned, 
exiled, detained, or transported and strongly condemns the Government of Bombay 
for having externed Messrs. H. D. Eaja, Sripad Sankar and others from the Pre- 
Hldeney and demands the Jcancellation of the orders forthwith. 
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. Conference condemns the attitude of the Government in still keeping in 

jail Mr. M. Annapuroiah, convicted in tlie C. D. movement and sentenced to fonr 
years’ H I., and demands his immediate release and deplores that there are still 
ahont 50 Malabar Rebellion prisoners in jail and demands their release forthwith, 

^This ^ Conference also demands the release of Moplah State prisoners who have 
been detained withoat trial for many long years ranging from 15 to 40 and strongly 
protots against ^ the internment of Mr. Amir Hyder Khan without trial and as 
such demands his release forthwith. 

‘‘This Conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru in view of the serious illness of his wife and the immediate release 
of Mr M. N. Roy who is ill. 

‘^This Conference strongly condemns the policy of the Government in keeping 
Andamans as a penal settlement in spite of the popular agitation and in spite of 
the report of the Commission appointed by the Government to abolish it and Is 
of opinion that no “political” should be sent to Andamans or anywhere 
outside the shores of India under any circumstances. 

Political Sufferers’ Bureau 
E. Erishfia Aiyar next moved the following resolution 

'‘The Conference in order to organise help to national political workers and 
sufferers hereby forms a Political Workers’ and Sufferers’ Bureau. The following 
committee with powers to co-opt is hereby appointed to draft the necessary consti- 
tution and run the bureau : — Messrs. Bulusu Sambamurti (president), H. D. Raja 
(Secretary], M. P. Narayana Menon and B. Srinivasa Rao and Srimati KamaJa Devi. 

Programme of Future Work 

Mr. H. D. Baja next moved a lengthy resolution regarding the programme of 
future work. He stared that their political objective could be gained only by econo- 
mic reconstruction of the country and that therefore there should be incessant 
work carried on among the masses. The following is the text of the resolution 
moved by him : — 

''This Conference emphatically declares that the immediate objective of our 
nation is complete national Independence and calls upon the Congress to adopt a 
programme in furtherance of this objective. In order to absorb numerous political 
workers in the preparation of the masses for a political struggle, the conference 
recommends the following programme to be adopted by the Congress forthwith : 

(1) Organisation of peasants and workers all over the country on the basis of 
their economic grievances with a view to leading them to political victory. 

(2) Establishment of national schools with a view to removing illiteracy among 
adults and to carrying on intense educational activities on national Iin« among 
the people. 

CS) Starting of libraries in places where there is none and organising the unem- 
ploy^ educated youths with a view to engaging them for giving education to 
otiiers, 

(4) Formation of study circles in order to give political education to worker® 
engaged in political activities. 

(5) Formation of a well-disciplined ‘national corps’ to engage in full lime national 
activities in order to render service to the public and to establish physical culture 
institutions to improve the health of the nation. 

The following resolutions were also passed ‘’This Conference requMis the 
Dhakhina Bharat Hindi Pracbar Sabha to emyloy the unemploy«i politiml sufierem 
in their organisations and exhorts the public to render all such help as is requir«i 
by the political sufferers. 

Classification op Prisoners 

“This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the system of classification 
into *A’j ‘B’ and ‘G of political prisoners in Indian jails should be forthwith abolished 
and that a separate class should be introduced for political prisoners as such and 
that the subscription of four aunas for membership of the Congress should be 
reduced to two annas”. 

A r^olution pleading for the abolition of the clause r©tr!cting the right of 
voting in Congress bodies only to the habitual wearers of khadi was discussed at 
great length and it was eventually put and lost. 



The Womens Conferences 

The U. P. Women^s Conference 


Eani FhulJcunwari of Shercot, who presided at the eipjhth annual constituent 
Conference (U. P.) of the All-India Women’s Conference held at Lucknow on the 
27th. October 1934, in her address said 

Sisters, No one-man or woman— who goes through the reports of the annual 
sessions of the All-India Women’s Conference, our parent body, can fail to be 
impressed by the extraordinary amount of ability, enthusiasm, zeal and public 
spirit which have been brought to bear upon the national work that was undertaken 
a little more than eight years ago. Which man or woman old enough to recall 
conditions a generation ago would have dared to anticipate the wonderful awakening 
that has since taken place among Indian women distinguished by passive virtues 
more than by dynamic qualities ? If there be pessimists among us— and I will 
candidly own that there is enough in our present situation to justify pessimism— 
this single circumstance of the d ffusion of public spirit among India’s dormant 
women and their determined efforts to qualify themselves to take their rightful 
place among public workers, should in ray estimation, bring cheer to their drooping 
spirit and hearten them to still more active and still more persisent effort to raise 
the Motherland to a position of honoured equality among the nations of the world. 
I am sorry that the organisation of constituent bodies of the All-India Women’s 
Conference has made less progress in our Provinces than in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. We have only four centres of work— Lucknow and Moradabad, Fyzabad 
and Sitapur. 1 must here pay a well-deserved compliment to the ladies of Luck- 
now now for their enlightened work. They have redeemed the name of the United 
Provinces from reproach. They deserve our congratulations as well as thanks and 
I offer them both. I am sorry that I have not been privileged to share their 
public-spirited labours, but in all modesty I would now venture to make an offer 
for your consideration. I shall be willing and ready myself to undertake a share 
of the work of organisation in the districts so that we may in the near future be 
able to point to a record comparable with that of more advanced and fortunate 
provinces. 

I considered whether I could place before you proposals of practical work not 
hitherto thought of or attempted, but I have found on a perusal of the report of 
the All-India Women’s Conference that nearly every proposal that I could make 
was anticipated and that the resolutions and the deliberations of successive sessions 
of that Conference cover a field so vast and comprehend subjects so many and 
various that I have given up as vain the idea of placing before you any new pro- 
posals, All that I can and will attempt to do is to emphasise a few matters which 
strike me as being of special importance at the present time. 

The first is that we should have in these provinces more facilities for the educa- 
tion of the girls. I do not say that the record of Government is one of stagnation 
or indifference. On the other hand I give them credit for what thejr have attempted 
to do and for such progress as has been achieved by dint of their effort and the 
expenditure of the public money in connection with private effort and philanthropy. 
But contentment spells decay and it is not our business to be idly content ; spe- 
cially when the work that has been done is so little by the side of the vastly 
more that is left undone and when other provinces are so far ahead of us to make 
us ashamed of the backwardness of our province. The numbers of colleges and 
schools for boys and for girls, the respective numbers of male and female scholars 
and of male and female graduates and under-graduates, and the relative proportion 
of public funds made available for the education of the two sexes— all and every of 
these relevant factors tell a lamentable tale of the utter inadequacy of the effort of 
both the state and the public in a sphere of national life second to none in impor- 
tance. I cannot congratulate the Government unless and until they give practical 
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proof of a more lively recognition of the paramonnt importance of more rapid pro- 
gress in the education of girls. The objective evidence of such recognition which 
alone can and will satisfy us will be not the number of the committees that may be 
set up or of resolutions that may be passed, but actual recorded Increase in the 
number both of institutions and of scholars and of the public funds, applied to this 
branch of 'education. While at this occasion I should like to stress the need of 
more schools to train women teachers as ably urged by Miss Sarkheswari Agha in a 
most useful pamphlet on the subject. 

I would next draw attention to the practical failure of the Sarda Act to prevent 
premature marriages. I hold both the Government and public opinion responsible 
for this disappointing result of legislation from which much was expected. The 
Government have betrayed an indifference to the enforcement of the provision of 
the Act which does them little credit, and they plead with an almost unconscious 
inconsistency regard for orthodox opinion as a reason for their renaissness in the 
performance of an obvions duty and the duty which they have taken upon them- 
selves as a matter of statutory obligation. Having said this, I have no desire that 
we should excuse ourselves at the expense of the Government. We too, both men 
and women, have failed to do our duty. We should lose no more time in setting up 
vigilance committee at ail places where a few public-spirited men and women can 
be got together to interest themselves in the matter, in order to detect and to prose- 
cute cases of breach of the wholesome and moderate provisions of the Sarda Act. 

The third and last subject on which I will, if I may, detain you with a very few 
observations is the status of the women of India In law. That it Is most unsatis- 
factory, still more I think in the case of Hindns than of Muslims, needs 1 think no 
argnpaent to convince anybody. All attempts at the elevation of the status or the 
amelioration of the condition of women are doomed to partial success in the best 
and to disappointment in the worst of circumstances unless and until women can 
acquire economic and financial independence. Their right of inheritance should 
be guaranteed by law and they ought not to be left at the mercy of unsympathetic 
male relations of deceased husbands in joint families where their respective interests 
are in conflict. As a preliminary to necessary legislation I entirely agree with the 
All-India Women^s Conference that a commission should he appointed to report 
upon the subject. I am not persuaded that a merely non-official body not recog- 
nised by the Government will produce the desired result, as its recommendations 
will not be seriously considered by the Government. I strongly urge that All-India 
Women’s Conference and its constituent bodies such as ours, should agitate suffi- 
ciently to make it worthwhile of elected members of the Central Legislature to put 
pressures upon the Government to move in the desired direction. As at present 
election to the Legislative Assembly are in progress, I would urge that no single 
woman’s vote should be given to any candidate who would not pledge himself to 
support US in this all important matter. 

ElSOLtJTIONS 

The Conference passed resolutions urging Government to introduce nwessary 
amendments to the Child Marriage Restraint Act so as to make child marrii^ 
impossible, protesting strongly against the existing discrimination in law against 
the rights of women and demanding that the existing laws should be so amended 
as to make them just and equitable and that an Ail India Ckunmission be appoint- 
ed to consider the means to remove the legal disabilities of women as r^rds 
marriage, inheritance, divorce etc and requesting the Education Department of the 
U. T. Government to introduce compulsory scienLifie and temperance instruction 
in the high school curriculum. 


The Tamil Nad Women^s Conference 

The Tamil Nad Constituent Conference of the All-India Women^'s Conference 
was held on the 27tli. October 1934 at the Government Training School at Koilpatti, 
Tionevelly under the presidentship of Mrs. Nesamani Paul, 

About one hundred ladles were present and a group photo was taken before the 
proc^ings commenced. 
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The President in her opening speech thanked the Reception Committee for having 
asked her to preside over this session. She said that the women of India should 
take a more active part in the public life of the country, especially in movements 
that related to the welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
introducing compulsory education for girls and pointed out how necessary^ it was 
for the right upbringing of children in their tender age. The women in India 
had certain disabilities, both social and legal, and unless they organised themselves 
properly such disabilities could not be easily removed. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were! then passed. 

One resolution demanded the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Hindu 
Law on women, by the Legislature of the country. The repeal of the provision in 
the Madras Village Officers^ Act disqualifying women from holding village offices 
was asked in another resolution. A resolution requested that women also should be 
appointed as jurors and assessors in courts of law to aid the judges in the dis- 
posal of cases. 

That the penalty clauses in the Sarda Act should be made so stringent as to 
exercise a real fear in the minds of those who break the law and thus prevent the 
commission of child marriages was the substance of a resolution that was passed. 

Other resolutions passed were to the effect that polygamy should be prevented 
in India among all communities ; that there should be a women’s section in the 
Public Health Department and that women should be appointed, as Health Officers, 
Health Inspectors and Vaccinator'^ ; that the schemes of education for girls should 
Include lessons in agriculture. Home crafts and general knowledge and that the 
Government should allot larger funds for women’s education. An appeal was made 
to the women to come forward and compete for elections to the local bodies and 
legislatures. 

The conference elected Mrs. M. Chelliah as member of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India Women’s Conference (Tamil Nadu C mstituent). The conference 
elected ten delegates to the All-India Conference to be held in Karachi^ in Decembax 
including the President, Mrs. M. Chelliah, Mrs. Navamani Pillai, Mrs. A. G, 
Gomathinatan, Akilandathammal, Mrs. X. Lakshmana Rao and Mrs. Shenbagam. 

The President in her concluding speech exhorted the women to take inore 
interest in all women’s movements so that the condition of Indian women might 
improve. With a vote of thanks to the President and others the conference came 
to a close. 


The Madras Women^s Conference 

Dr, Muthulahshmi Eeddij presiding over the ninth Conference of the Madras 
Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference, held at the Senate House, Madras 
on the 3rd. November 1934 observed : — 

We have been meeting these nine years and even more in local conferences and 
in All-India Conferences discussing and passing many resolutions on educational 
and social reform, many of which are unfortunately still unfulfilled. Even the 
possibility of introducing universal primary compulsory education for every boy 
and girl is still a far off vision, even though a municipal town have introduced it. 
The Child- Marriage Restraint Act, owing to its inherent defects, is not having the 
desired effect. Equal rights for women in marriage, in guardianship and adoption 
of children and in inheritance is still a matter of discussion in British India, even 
though the Indian States of Baroda and Mysore have taken a forward step. Is 
there any means of removing the social and legal disabilities that our sisters are 
subject to ? 

The answer is, yes I We don’t need anybody’s help to redeem ourselves from 
the sad plight that most of us are in. We have a powerful weapon and an instru- 
ment for good in our right to vote, if we only have the will, the determination and 
the desire to use it for our own and for our country’s good. It was not in vain 
I that our sisters in the West fought, suffered and sacrificed to win this aright. Some 
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of tliem even paid for it with their lives because they realised its a^fuloess for 
all women whether in the East or West, because they felt that the securiog of that 
right would make woman a human being in the eyes of law and an equal to man 
and a woman possessed of that right would easily win her rightful^ and legitimate 
place in society. Let us, on this occasion, pay our humble tribute to all those 
pioneers who suffered for the good of womankind, and thank all those good men 
in all countries who have conceded the just claims of women. 

About 4, (XX) women in our city alone have the right to vote ^ for^ a reprwentative 
in whom they have confidence. The test has come. Eiectioneeriog is going ^ on this 
city, and men belonging to other parties^would have gone to some of you seeking your 
votes. Our future depends on our decision. Are we going to vote for a candidate 
because he belongs to a particular community, because he is influential and rich, 
because he is your relation or friend or one for whom someone in your house, 
your husband perhaps, asks you to vote f Remember, sisters, that some of us have 
got the right to-day to make or mar our future and to promote or hinder our own 
advancement. Think of the sufferings of the young and oId_ widows ; think of the 
pangs of the child wives and child mothers and the despair and destitution of the 
hundreds of neglected and deserted wives, of the snfferings and premature death of 
the young devadasis and non-devadasi girls who are the victims of tolerated and 
sanctified prostitution. You have to exercise your right with a full sense of your 
responsibility, as you have to render account to yourself and to God. 

The mother in the Home should concern herself in the passing of laws, which 
means that she must vote for the right sort of people and return them to the 
councils and the assemblies. 

Then coming to the other item of business to-day, I wish to appeal for workers, 
on behalf of the hungry orphans, the unwanted and the unclaimed and_ the neglect- 
ed children, whom the law does not protect against the injustice of their husbands, 
the widows, the deserted mother with their starving children, old and young, and 
last but not least, the young and innocent victims of vice, the girls and women 
who are rescued from a life of disease, shame and horror. 

There is so much sorrow, so much suffering and misery all round and so much need 
for selfless and devoted good women workers. How can we, who command a good and 
happy home and whom God has blessed with all the comforts of life, with knowledge or 
wealth and plenty, remain content and indifferent to all the starvation and suffering 
that sorround us ? We who are mothers and who love our own children whom 
we protect with all the care and love that a mother alone can give, have we no 
feeling for the sorrows of other children who have no parents, no home ? The lot 
of the deserted wives and mothers with a number of children is most sad inde«i 
and their number owing to the present economic depression and unemployment is 
daily increasing. The husbands and fathers ^ simply desert their famiiw and dis- 
appear. Many a mother and many a young wife has come ,to me with h^ tale of 
sorrow and utter d^titution. 

There should be a well organised school for those elderly women who are |Mt 
the age of sch(X)l study, wherein a coarse in home-keeping, in cookery, in dom^ 
tic hygine and sanitation and in care of children, in short, in all the house-hold 
duties could be taught. Froml there they could be sent out to goal private 
families on reasonable service terms, through an Employment Bureau, controlled by 
a committee of women. Dbis is necessary not only to dispel the prevailing notion 
in the minds of the public and in some of our women that house-k»piDg and 
household service and cooking etc., is not a noble profession, but also to m«l the 
existing demand from well-to-do famiii^ for good cooks, domwtic menials and 
care-takers of children. Further, the profession of teaiiieg Is almidy full and un- 
less more schools come into existence, evoa the present number of elementary 
women teachers will be too many ; again the pay of the elementary women leaeh- 
ers is even less than what a good cook get in our hom^. OooMng is an art and 
a l^itimate work of women, and trained women cooks will certainly be preferred to 
men cooks in families. 

A number of young and suitable women may be train^ as midwives after 
coaching them up to the 6th or 7th standard. All this planing is possible only with 
the help and the co-operation of a numter of self-tes and devoM women who 
are touched by the sorrows of thousands of their poor sisters, the innocent vlctinia 
of eitb&c an evil custom or an unjust law (a Hindu hualmnd can easily dwrt hfe 
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wife and may keep another women with impunity. The law does not punish him 
but the woman cannot remarry during his life-time and even her maintenance 
allowance depends solely upon his sweet will and pleasure). Again, we women 
can do effective rescue work among the young victims of vice and can reclaim 
them and restore them back to a normal clear and healthy life. We will never be 
justified in standing at a distance and pointing at them our finger of scorn be- 
cause if we women do not forgive our own womanjcind and if we do not give them 
a chance to lead a better life, who else will come to their help ? Very often yon 
will find on patient enquiry and through investigation that with a few exceptions 
all these young creatures have been misled or misguided by isomeone who is the 
real culprit and who deserves punishment or have been led into the horrible life 
by force of circumstances or have not been taught by their own parents or guardi- 
ans or by their schools or colleges how purity in sex-relationship is essential to 
maintain the dignity and sanctity of family life. Therefore, let us use our citizen- 
rights for the good of our fellow-beings, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex 
As the French proverb says, “What a woman will have, Good will grant^\ Let ua 
consecrate our lives to noble causes, to the service of the poor and the lowly. 

Resolutions — ^T he SABDA Aot 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and adopted 

‘"This conference expresses its whole-hearted support of the Sarda Act and pledges 
itself to do all in its power to ensure its successful operation. At the same time 
this conference urges that it is absolutely essential for the operation of the Act 
that it should be so amended as to render its working more effective.” 

Objectionable Films 

Mrs, E, M, Dadhahoy moved the following resolution: 

“In view of the unwholesome -influence exercised by unsatisfactory films, this 
conference calls on the general public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable films 
or posters they have seen, and secondly by helping to create public opinion in 
favour of better films.” ^ 

In moving the resolution Mrs, Dadhahoy observed that the Board of Censors 
constituted m Madras was censoring only films directly imported into Madras and 
only very few name that way. A large number of films were imported into Bombay 
and Calcutta, and the local Board were not censoring films already censored in 
those places. So far as Indian films were concerned, there was no difficulty as most 
of them related to their mythological stories. The complaint was mainly regarding 
films imported from America. They could not expect the people in the trade to 
help them m ^is direction ; they would state that they were only catering to the 
demand. An effective way of ^ getting better films, would be to create strong public 
opinion. It was a mistaken impression that only the Board should find out obiec- 
tionable films. Anybody could bring an objectionable film to the notice of the Com- 
missioner of Police. The speaker hoped that the delegates would help to create a 
healthy public opinion m the City, and see that only good films were exhibited. 


Legal Disabilities of Women 

Mrs. Bahmathmissa Begum moved the following resolution 

“The Madras Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference strongly sup- 
ports the demanas made by the immediate appointment of a non-official commission 
with an adequate proportion of women members, to enquire, with expert l^al 
assistance, into the legal disabilities of women.’' ^ ^ ^ 

She said that the kws in this country unjustly discriminated between the sexes. 
Anis was due to the fact that women occupied a subordinate position in life. All 
religions assigned an equal place to _ women and men. It was but right that the 
Government should appoint a committee to investigate the question, and it was 
^ ® ^ there should be women representatives on the committee. 

The resolution was duly seconded and adopted. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and adopted : — 

* records its approval of all that is being done for the improve- 

ment of the sanitary condition of the city, and its satisfaction at the efforts made 
in yeeent months to beautify the public places. 
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^‘Tliis Conference expresses its earnest conviction that s-ociety should no longer 
tolerate a doable moral standard for men and women and r«5orda its appreciation 
of the very good and nsefn! work done by the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat traffic in women and children. This conference urges the necessity for wider 
public sympathy and support, both moral and financial, for all the rescue work un- 
dertaken to reclaim the victims of the traffic. 

EeMOVAL of UNTOTrCHABIlilTY 

‘‘This Conference records its conviction that the removal of untouchabiliiy is 
an esssential step in the progress of India towards a true national life. 

‘‘This Conference urges the appropriation of grants by Government for com- 
puls^ medical inspection of girls’ schools. 

“With a view to the abolition of illiteracy this Conference supports all effective 
schemes for adult education. 

“This Conference records its appreciation of the Railway concession rates hither- 
to granted to the delegates to the Ail-India Women’s Conference and hopes that 
the railway anthoritiea will continne to grant such concessions, thus encouraging 
a large number of delegates to attend the Conference.” 

Educational Eefoem 

Miss, McDougall moved the following resolution : — 

“This Conference repeats its demand for the extension of compulsory primary 
education of girls and for its effective carrying out where it already exists. This 
Conference expresses the hope that the carrying out of the Champion Scheme will 
not decrease the facilities at present available for the education of little girls and 
urges that their claims for education be generously guarded.” 

Miss McDougall observed that the Champion scheme was an excellent one in 
that it tried to reduce the enormous waste of money now existing and to concen- 
trate teaching. But generally if the scheme was made applicable to both boys and 
girls, there would be a tendency to neglect the case of girls. The resolution would 
serve to remind the authorities that education of girls was as important as edu- 
cation of boys and should receive equal attention from them. 

Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammal, in seconding the resolution, said that the stage 
had not been reached in this country for giving co-education in primary schools. 
Education to girls should be given separately as at present. 

The resolution was put to the House and carried. 

Fee Concessions 

Miss McDougall moved : 

“This Conference feels that any limitations of the fee concessioim hitherto granted 
to girls would form a serious obstacle in the progress of their education.” 

Mrs, Rahmathunissa Beguyn, in seconding the resolution, observed that the 
education of girls in this pr^idency was in a very deplorable condition and at fiiis 
stage to put a limitation on fee concessions granted would seriously retard the 
progress of education among girls. At a time when they were expecting further feeillties, 
the Government order had come as a bolt from the blue. The order should te 
cancelled. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Teaining College foe Women 

Miss JayantM moved and Srimaihi KHshnaveni Ammal seconded the followiniy 
resolution which was tcarried unanimously:- loitowing 

“In view of the insufficiency of the number of Training CoI%® for women 
this conference urges the establishment of more training colleges of all grades for 
women/' 

Music in Schools 

Srimathi VisalaJeshi Ammal moved • 

“This Conference calls upon (a) ail parents to teach their children music so as 
to develop their taste for music from an early age and (b) the managers of all 
firfiools, primary or secondary, government or private, to make that sublescl com- 
pulsory in the curriculum of studies in their schools,” 
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Mrs Alamelumangaihayarmmal was of opinion that music should not be made 
comnulsorv in the primary stages. She moved an amendment to delete the word 
‘primary^ from the resolution. When it was put to vote^ it was rejected. The ori- 
ginal resolution was then passed. 

Women and Elections to Legislatures 
The manifesto prepared to guide women in their choice of the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures and local bodies was then explained to the audience. 

The manifesto stated that women should give their votes only to those candidates 
who would try to establish equality of rights and opportunities between men and women, 
who would support all schemes for the expansion and development of girls’ education 
and who would support all measures, legal, educational and social to establish an 
eauallv high moral standard between the sexes and who were prepared to support 
the opinions expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 


Vigilance Work 

Miss Stevhen spoke about the work done bv the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat immoral traffic in the City. The Brothels Act should be made applicable to 
all cities in the Presidency and provision should also be made to punish persons 
who lived on the immoral earnings of a relative. Miss Stephen appealed for more 
workers and more funds to enable the Association to expand its work. 

Dr MuthulaJeshmi Reddi made earnest appeal for funds to establish more rescue 
homes for without such homes the Brothels Act could not be effectively put into 
operation. She also made an appeal for more women workers to help the police to 
rescue girls from brothels. 


Slum Welfare Activities 

SrimatM Visaldkshi Ammal gave a brief report of the slum welfare work done 
by the Women’s Indian Association. They bad till now founded three model 
colonies Special efforts were being made by the workers to keep the colonies clean 
and tidy, to cultivate in the residents the habit of thrift and to elevate their 
social status by temperance and the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
Several Associations in the city had come forward with help, and what they needed 
most was workers. If only educated women belonging to the higher castes would 
pay a visit to the slums at least once in a week it would be a source of encourage- 
m4t to the residents. With a vote of thanks to the President, the Conference 
terminated. 


The Maharashtra Women’s Conference 


The following resolutions were passed at the fifth session of 
Women’s Conference held at Poona on the 9th. November 1934 under tte 
presidentship of I)r. Kamalabhai Deshpande, Principal of the Women 8 Loliege, 

Conference strongly recommends that the Sarda Act be more 

strictly enforced in the Presidency. ^ ^ ^ i_ • fnr. 

(2) This Conference disapproves certain amendments that are being brougnii lor 

ward for getting exemption from the Saida Act. , , . . t 

(3) This Conference recommends that Government, local bodies, municipal Douie^ 
all educational institutions and social bodies should make every possible ^ 
organise classes and centres for the promotion of literacy and general eauc^ 
among adult men and women through cinemas, magic lanterns, Having iiDranes, 
publication of suitable books in vernaculars and Kir tan, Pur an, and Bhajan. 

(4) This Conference desires that co-education be introduced in 

schools and recommends that there should be women teachers on the staff as tar as 

^%^ Xhi8 Conference strongly recommends that municipal and local bodies should 
appoint women supervisors for girls’ schools and for co-educational schoolSt 
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^ (6) This OoBfereece is of opinion that all boys’ schools to which girls are ad- 
mitted shoald be compelled to have at least two women teachers on the staff and 
to have adequate separate sanitary arrangement for girls and also to provide for the 
teaching of drills n^lework, domestic science and music. 

(7) in view of the fact that women labourers employed in mills in India are 
generally married women and mothers of young children, this conference ur^ 
that adequate provision of creches for their babies and children should be made by 
all mill-owners, 

(8) This Conference supports the resolution passed at the last session of the All- 
India Women’s Conference viz., 

‘The immediate appointment by Government of an All-India Commission with a 
non-official majority and an adequate number of women on its personnel to consider 
ways and means for the early removal of the legal disabilities of women as r^ards 
inheritance, marriage and guardianship of children and to recommend such amend- 
ments to the existing law as will maks them just and equitable.’ 

(9) This Conference urges that arrangements be made for the establishmest of 
home industries to enable women to add to the family income. 


The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Important resolutions were adopted at the conference of Bombay women held at 
Bombay on the 10th. November 1934. The conference also elected ten delegates for 
the forth-coming session of the All-India Women’s conference to be held at 
Karachi in December next. Mrs, Hansa Mehta, who presided, str^s^ 
the need for birth control in view of poverty and increasing birth rate in 
India and appealed for assistance to the Indian Women’s Medical Association regar- 
ding this work. 

Among the resolutions adopted to-day were (1) supporting the Hindu Women’s 
Inheritance Bill introduced in the Council of State, (2) drawing public attention 
to the fact that the Child Marriage Bestraint Act did not prove efficient and ex- 
pressed the opinion that a ministerial service should be established in every province 
in which women should have free opportunities to serve. By the third resolution 
the meeting urged all associations working for social uplift and removal of illiteracy 
among the masses to redouble their efforts. The fourth resolution urged the recog- 
nition of Hindi as an important subject in school curriculum. 


The Berar Women’s Conference 

The fourth session of the Berar Provincial Women’s Conference commenced al 
Yeotmal on the 11th. November 1934, Mrs, Kamaladevi Kihe ol Indore praid«L 
About 500 delegates and visitors hailing from all the four district were pr^enfc. 

The proceedings commenced with songs of welcome. Mrs, Bahhmahai 
chairwoman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and stressed the 
need of women taking their proper share in shaping the destiny of their mother- 
land. 

Mrs, Mahadevi Bhalehand, the secretary, narrated the working of the local 
Women’s Home. They conducted a vigorous crusade against illiteracy among 
grown-up women, trained nurses, and conducted classes of general instruction and 
handicrafts. She announced that the proceeds collected amountei to Bs. 1,370. an 
amount much in excess of their sanguine expectations and promised that the W- 
ance would be expended in translating the resolutions of the conference into 
action. 

Mrs, Sahoni of Akola outlfnod the activities in Akola district and mentioned 
the efforts of the Sharada Ashram, which conducted debates, encouraged physical 
exercise and tournaments and ran a reading room. 
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The president, Mts» Kainaladevi Kibe, delivered _ an extempore speech in Hindi, 
though her address was already printed and distributed in the ^ conference. Her 
speech was listened to in pin-drop silence by the crowded audience. The burden 
of her speech was the supreme importance of self-reliance, which alone could evoke 
the soul force lying dormant within them and but for which grandiloquent speeches 
and beneficent resolutions in conferences were bound to prove a cry in the wilder- 
ness. She exhorted the audience to substitute consciousness of nationality in place 
of narrow-minded provincialism and urged the study of the Hindi language on a 
wider scale. In conclusion the president made a stirring appeal to follow the noble 
example of Mirabai, Tulsidas and other heroes of hoary antiquity and endeavour to 
restore India to her pristine glory. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY- 12th. NOVEMBER 1934 

The second day^s proceedings of the Conference commenced at 12 noon to-day. 

Sixteen resolutions were adopted, urging (1) the establishment of one high school 
for girls in each district and A. V. school in towns having a population of 10,000 
(2) the appointment of women teachers and women members in Urdu schools, (B) 
medical inspection of girls by lady doctors, (4) the establishment of a high school 
for Urdu girls in Berar and Urdu A. V. School at Yeotmal, (5) the appointment 
of lady members on the coming Constituent Assembly and (6) the starting of child 
welfare centres in towns with a population of above 10,000. 

RESOLUTIONS— THIRD DAY-13lh. NOVEMBER 1934 

The third day’s proceedings were resumed in the noon to-day. The conference protested 
against Baja Bahadur Erishuamachari’s bill repealing the Sarda Act and urged more 
stringent enforcement of the Sarda Act by doing away with the security clause in 
it, demanded suffrage for every literate woman, urged the appointment of women 
as jurors, supported the demand of the All-India Women’s Conference respecting the 
appointment of an All-India committee to propose improvements in the legal status 
and rights ol women and demanded representation for women on the said 
committee. 

Mention of divorce by one speaker raised a veritable storm of controversy. The 
resolution was, however, passed by the tactful handling of the situation by the presi- 
dent. The conference represented a tendency to put blind faith in persons masquer- 
ading under the guise of religious or spiritual saints. 

The last resolution appealed to women in cities to strive their utmost to tour 
through rural areas to spread ideas of progress and assist uplift in all directions of 
womenfolk in villages. 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Presiding over the ninth session of the Mysore State Women’s Conference 
held at Bangalore on the lOth, November 1934, Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins 
observed that there was a tendency for women to think that things ought 
to be made easy for them so that they might take their place in public 
life. *Tt is an illusion. Women may expect that they will have to struggle 
hard for the plums of life, even for the right to do hard services for a good many. 
They will not be pampered with reserved seats. It is not good for them nor for 
the national morale. But those who are brave and feel the call of service, of patriot- 
ism will not shrink from contested elections, from failures, perhaps in them, from 
sacrifices, from even daily difficulties of dedicated life.” 

Mrs. Cousins, proceeding, said that the lead of women in the matter of asking 
for joint electorates at this juncture of constitution-making was worthy of all praiw. 
The idea of special seats for women was pampering and was based on an inferiority 
complex. Women must not be afraid of hard work and hard knocks. Let Durga 
Devi be their model. 

‘^We meetjat a time when the western hemisphere is rushing towards anoth^ terrible 
war which God forbid. But we women must send our thoughts out against any 
such sacrifices of human material which women have risked their lives to bring into 
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world. Ifc is the glory of India that it is lanneiiing into tlie world its Ideal of non- 
rioleoce as an alternative to bloody warfare. At the Bombay Congress the creed of 
non-violence was reiterated. Women everywhere will rejoice in sacb a new instrnnienl 
of gaining tbe ends of securing justice and ending quarrels. 

EiSOLUTIONS— SECOND DAY— llth. NOVEMBER 1934 

The Conference re-assembled this morning, Mrs. Cousins presidingj ^when the 
reports of the sectional secretaries were read, Eesolutions given notice of by 
members were then discussed. 

Encouragement to Indigenous Industries 

Mrs» Kamalanuna H. Dasappa moved a resolution to the effect that greater en- 
couragement be given to indigenous industries. 

In doing so, Mrs. Kamalamma referred to the village reconstruction scheme of 
Mahatma Gandhi and appealed to the women of Mysore fco foster indigenous indus- 
tries as far as t)OSBible. They should all take a vow to cultivate the Swad^m 
spirit. After being seconded by Mrs, FI Mamaliagam, the resolution was <arriea 
unanimously. 

The r^oluhon of Mrs. K, D, Bukmaniamma requesting Government to pro- 
vide from next year for the teaching of science subjects in the Intermediate classes 
of the Maharani^s College in Mysore, was next discussed and adopted unanimously. 

In commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House, Mrs. ^ Euirmani- 
amma referred to the decision of the University to transfer the Maharanfs 'College 
from Mysore to Bangalore and said that this would act as a great handicap to the 
girls in Mysore. She thought that even if the transfer was effected, the intermediate 
classes would be retained. At present if a lady student wanted to take up science 
subjects, she had to go to Bangalore. This meant hardship and great expenditure. 

Miss Z. Lazarus, Mrs. Kamalamma H. Dasappa and Thankachamma supported 
the resolution. 


'^Clean’^ Film Campaign 

Miss Tomlinson next moved the following resolution : — ‘The Women’s Conference 
regards the exhibition of many films shown to the public in cinema houses as objec- 
tionable, and dangerous to the minds of the young. It prays that the Government 
will take speedy steps to purify the cinema and so to remove a _great danger from our 
cities and towns : this Conference further prays that the exhibition of unwholesome 
pictures and posters may be prohibited ; and further urges upon the authorities the 
advisability of appointing some ladies as members of the Board of Censors for 
cinemas.” 

Mrs. F. E. Thiagaraja Aiyar made a scathing condemnation of modern day 
films and pointed out that the young boys and girls after seeing such films trM to 
imitate western methods and ideas. Much reform was needed in^ regard to these 
cinemas and she appealed to the Conference to urge on the attention of Government 
the desirability of preventing the exhibition of indecent films and prohibiting boys 
and girls of tender age from attending these unwholesome films. 

The resolution was adopted unaoimously. 

On the motion of Ifrs. Indirahai Vasudevamurthi^ the Conference raolved unani- 
mously that Hindi be made a common language for India. 

Suppression of Ihmoeal Traffic 

The Conference next adopted the resolutioa of Sister Ethel TankiesoBj heartily 
supporting the Bill for the suppression of immoral traffic among women and child- 
ren and requested Government to pass the Bill at an early diate and open the need- 
^ resell® homes. ^ 

On the motion of the President, the House adopted another ^ resolution, 
strongly urging the need of railway companies in India issuing concession tickets 
to delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held at Karachi next 

nOLOUth. m 

The personnel uf the Standing Committee of the State Women^s Conference for 
the next jmx wa^ then announced. The Conference then adjoumed for the day. 
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RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY— 12th. NOVEMBER 1934 

MrB. Mandyam of Shiraoga moved to-day that legislation legalising virgin widow 
marriages be enacted. 

This resolution evoked keen discussion. Mrs. V. E. Thiagaraja Aiyar, Mrs. 
A. S. B. Chari and Sri Thangachamma, while according their support to the prin- 
ciple of marriages for virgin widows, expressed themselves strongly against any 
legalisation of such marriages. 

Mrs, Indira Bai Yasudevamurthi said that in the interest of the children born 
of the marriage of virgin widows, such marriages should^ be legalised. 

On the motion of Dr. Mathura Bai, the further consideration of this subject was 
deferred, in view of its importance. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions 

*'This Conference strongly recommends to Government that more uniformity be 
shown in the distribution to girls of all communities scholarships and other facili- 
ties for the encouragement of girls^ education. 

^^This Conference requests the authorities to establish an S.P.C.A. in each district, 

‘‘This Conference requests the Government to exempt women from the rule of 
having to own taxable property in their own name before they can serve on the 
Educational section of the District Boards”. 

After the resolutions were discussed, Mrs. Cousins, in winding up the procee- 
dings. congratulated the women of Mysore on the remarkable manner in which 
they nad helped her to carry through the business. The discussion covered a 
variety of subjects and the speakers showed great freedom of thought and indepen- 
dence in their speeches. Mrs. Cousins suggested to the authorities of the Mysore 
State Women’s Conference the desirability of holding these conferences in rural 
areas, so that the masses could be educated. With the garlanding of the President 
and the usual vote of thanks, the Conference came to an end. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The All India Women’s Travancore Constituent Conference was held at Trivan- 
drum on the 17th November 1934 under the presidency of Br, Mrs, Muthulahshmi 
Reddi, 


Junior Mahaeani’s Message 

At the outset Dr, Muthulahshmi Reddi read the message of Her Highness the Junior 
Maharani which was as follows : “Initiated as this Conference has been by the All-India 
body which aims at presenting to women in India their responsibilities as citizens 
and mothers of future citizens and securing equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women, it has wisely made every one of its constituent organisa- 
tions, largely autonomous. Travancore has made great strides in women’s education 
and does not suffer from some of the handicaps that elsewhere hamper the growth 
of our movement. But as is clear from your agenda here is still enormous volume 
of work before us. Education and sociad betterment and many other forms of social 
service that are comprised in your programme must be dealt with in terms^ of local 
conditions and I, therefore, welcome the Travancore Conference and wish it a suc- 
cessful session.” 


Welcome Address 

Mrs, Devasikhamani, President of the Eeception Committee, welcomed the 
gathering and spoke of the wide scope for fellowship and social work for a body 
like the All-India Women’s Conference which knew only one caste of i womanhood. 
She then referred to Dr. Muthulahshmi Reddi and her great work in the cause of 
the upliftment_ of Indian womanhood. 

After referring to conditions in Travancore in regard to literacy and conditions 
of employment, she suggested wider diffusion of education and appealed for action 
by memfas and for a spirit of service for the nil-round upliftment of women. 
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^ PBESmENT^S AdDEESS 

Dr, Muthulakshmi Eeddi, in the course of her extempore presideutial addresSj 
after thaoking the organisers for their kindness and welcome, referred to the 
menfc of the Home for the Destitute and the generosity of the royal family. 

Speaking of the All-India Women’s Conference, she said that there were 118 
oranches from the Xorth-West Frontier to Trivandrum. She congratulated the 
women of Travancore on the mark made at the conference and tneir intelligent 
matriarchal system and the unparalleled example of women not abusing tneir 
power^and congratulated them on possessing freedom, equal rights and opportuni- 
ties with men. She expressed the view that Travancore women were the best ittM 
to serve the whole of India in spreading education. She pointed out that Mahatma 
Gandhi had called Malabar and Travancore a “black spot” so far as untouchability 
and uoapproachability was concerned and she appealed to them to work for the 
removal of these disabiities. Nature was bountiful and beautiful, but why should 
humanity be so ungenerous ? The uplift of the backward classes was in the hands 
of women. 

Congratulating the Conference on sending two students to Delhi Lady Irirfn 
College of Domestic Science, she spoke of the importance of application of science 
in practical life and the need for establishing nutrition bureaus for explaining 
valuffl of vitamins. She exhorted the members of the Conference to take their 
legitimate part in the le^slature and municipalities and appealed to Travancore 
women to come out to other provlncss like foreign missionaries. She conclude by 
saying that education without being consecrate to the service of humanity and 
merely for the possession of academic qualification was of no value. 

Annual Eeport 

The annual report of the Travancore constituent conference of the All-India 
Conference was read by Srimaihi Bukminiamma, 

The report showed that during the last year the constituency mainly devoted its 
attention to educational and social works. The membership was 100. On account 
of the numerous preoccupations of the members in connection with His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s visit, the Palliketta of the First Princess and other functions, the cons- 
tituency was not able to achieve anything spectacular. In the matter of adult 
education the members took upon themselves the task of educating illiterate dom®- 
tic servants. The constituency appraised the Government of the urgent necessity of 
removing the Hindu cremation ground from the neighbourhood of the Women and 
Children’s Hospital. A sum of Es. 700 was collected towards the Bihar Belief 
Fund. A meeting was convened to pass resolutions r^nesting the Government of 
India to appoint a committee to enquire into the legal disabilities of women in India 
and suggest remedies. The report acknowledged the valuable co-operation receiv^ 
from leading members of the Trivandrum Bar. The constituency depute! two 
students, one a graduate and the other an under-graduate, to undergo training In 
the Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science. The report records the valuabte 
operation received from the Vanita Saogham, Mahila Mandiram, Y. W. 0. A. and 
the Womens’ Council of Help, The report expressed the gratitude of the oonstitu- 
ency to Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Junior Maharani for their gTMious 
support and interest in the uplift of womanhood in the State. 

Mrs. A, Alexander addr^sed the gathering. She said that women ddegat^ ^ 
the Bound Table Conference had created a very good imprmion in Engkni He 
freedom won by women was not for mere ^f-glorification but for &e serffe of 
womankind. There was a huge number of lady graduates in Travanwre but had 
not accomplished anything. Speaking of b^gary the sj«iker was of opinion tyt 
mere legislation was of no avail. She met wim beggars in London, thouA bc^ury 
was a crime there. Pwple begged under the guise of one thing or another. Public 
spirit and action alone could reduce beggary and in India il was women wlm 
encouraged beggary and it was for women to prevent beggary. Then the 
dwelt on the need for juvenile literature and periodicals for ladies. She plead^ for 
expansion of their work throughout the State. 

Mrs, Thankamma Fadmanahka PUlai speaking in Malayalam ohservrf that 
educated women in Travancore had to knock at the doom of heads of departments 
and get disappointol. The system of eiucation was at fault. They had fr^oin and 
had to make use of that freedom to reforce the system of education. Organized 
work in thevariouB fields was the dire need of the hour. Many women were toq 
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modest to get out and too poor to remain at home. He suggested an organization 
based on co-operative principles and opined that educated women could be a great 
use in this work. 

In the afternoon session, resolutions were discussed. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions of loyalty and felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core on his attaining the 22nd. birthday,, expressing -gratitude to His Highness for 
his munificence in founding a Home for the Destitute and Infirm, were moved from 
the chair and passed, all standing. A condolence resolution recording deep sense 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Sir 0. Sankaran Nair was passed, all standing. 
The Conference passed resolutions congratulating Mrs. Bernard on her election as 
Chairman of the Cochin Municipality and Miss Han no Beebi, the first Mahomedan 
lady to take the B. A. Degree in Travancore. 

Promotion of Adult Education 

Mrs, M, 0, VergJme moved a resolution emphasising the need for organised 
efforts to promote adult education. She observed that, despite the headway made 
in the field of education. Travancore was far behind other civilised countries. The 
addition to the number of literates during the last decade was not much. It was 9 
per cent for males and 4 per cent for females. The lapses into illiteracy had be- 
come one of the baneful features. The reason was to be found in the fact that 
there was no vital connection between school life and home life. Once out of 
school meant complete ignorance. A high level of literacy was an essential requisite 
of successful democracy. The speaker suggested grants-in-aid to night schools and 
agreed with the view of the Statham Committee regarding night schools being at- 
tached to training schools. She pleaded for a definite policy and organised work. 

Srimathi Anandavalliamma, seconding the resolution, said that illiterate sisters 
outside the hall would be eager to know what some women were doing inside. It 
was a misfortune that their ignorance prevented them from satisfying their curiosity. 
If they desired political regeneration or social reform, it could be achieved only by 
the spread of adult education. She hoped that members would first see that their 
domestic servants were literate. Cochin stood first with 22 per cent and it was but 
right they should work for widespread literacy. 

Srimathi MeenaJeshiamma supported the resolution in a Malayalam speech. The 
necessity of literacy was felt all the more whsn women had to exercise their fran- 
chise. Political rights could be exercised only when the mass had a knowledge of 
general affairs. Adult education by means of radio and gramophone was suggested 
by the speaker. 

The resolution was then put to vote and was passed unanimously. 

Women Teachers for Boys 

Mrs, Dhanakoti Pillai moved a resolution urging that education of boys and 
girls should be in the hands of women. In the •course of her Tamil speech, Mrs. 
Dhanakoti Piliai observed that psychologically women were best fitted to teach 
children. On account of their inherent sympathy with native wit, joy and mirth 
of children women could guide children much better than men. 

Jfiss N, C, Annamma, in supporting the resolution, observed that the idea 
was not new in Travancore. Oo-education had yielded the best results in 
America and England. There were 37,000 children below the age of six and the 
Montessori and Kindergarten methods could be taught only by women successfully. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Course in Hygiene for Girls 

Srimathi V, G, Oouriamma, moving a resolution recommending that Hygiene 
and Home Science be made subjects of practical study in all girls' schools, observed 
that hygiene taught in the formative period of a girls' life quickened her civic 
conscience and the amount of nuisance committed by children on roads wonld be 
a thing of the past if women were taught hygiene and the art of home-keeping. 

Mrs. Statham, seconding the resolution, observed that hygiene and domestic 
t^i»oe were highly necessary and important. They wanted not bine sloekiugs but 
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operate, observed that the public mind was not sufficiently stirred in the matter. 
Charity was ordinarily conceived to be a household divinity and this led to laziness 
of able-bodied persons. What was wanted was the pooling of resources and orga- 
nised relief. The destitute had a right to the resources of the State and society 
and the fortunate few should set apart something for their unfortunate fellow- ; 
beings and organised relief would prevent beggary and indiscriminate charity, 

Miss 0-* B, ThanJcammaj in seconding the resolution, observed that beggary 
became hereditary and it was the direct cause for the spread of contagious diseases. 
She hoped that the establishment of a rubber factory would in a way solve the 
problem of unemployment among the destitute. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs. O. Raman Pillai moved a resolution for extending the activities of the 
conference to the mofussil and seconded by Mrs. P, V. Nayar it was passed. 

Enquiry into Women’s Disabilities 

Mrs. K. N, Aiyar, in moving a resolution appealing to the Government 
of India to appoint a commission to enquire into the legal disabilities of the women 
of India, detailed the various disabilities of Hindu women in matters of inheritance, 
maintenance and proprietary rights. 

Mrs. Srinivasam^ seconding the resolution, observed that women were always 
dependent on the charity of males and invariably they were the sufferers. Hindu 
law must be suitably amended. Mrs. N. S. 8, Aiyar supported the resolution in a 
Tamil speech, and it was passed. 

Resolutions were also passed congratulating the Social Service League on the 
clean-up campaign, urging need for members of the conference taking active steps 
for the uplift of the depressed classes and for the abolition of untouchability. 

Srimathi AnandavalUamma moved a resolution urging the need of women 
memhers in municipal councils and appealing to ,the women of the land to take 
active steps to get their representatives elected. Mrs. K, 0. Tharian seconded the 
resolution which was passed unanimously. 


The Andhra Women^s Conference 

The eighth session of the Andhra Desa Constituency Conference was held on 
the 17th. November 1934 at the Besaut Hall, Madaoapalle under the presidency of 
Srimathi O. Dttrgabai. A very large gathering of delegates from all over the 
Andhra Desa attended. Over 500 ladies from the town attended the conference. 

Sreemathi G, Durgahaij raising amidst cheers, delivered her presidential address. 
In the course of her speech, she said : 

‘‘The problem of the status of Indian womanhood is, in my opinion, much dee- 
per than what it may seem at first sight. Our contact with the Western nations 
has brought our ideals into conflict with those of the Western civilisation. It has 
fallen to our lot as representatives of the movement in favour of the emancipation 
of Indian womanhood to seek an adjustment of the aggressive materialism of the 
West with the modest and retiring virtues of the East. It is tour sacred duty to 
show by example that we are aiming at that type of womanhood which embodies 
in itself the ideal partner of the husband, the loving mother of the child, the hum- 
anitarian social worker, and a soldier in the battle for freedom. 

If there is any aspect of the life of the Indian woman that requires a close and 
careful attention, it is the status and position assigned ‘to her in the family and in 
society. The ancient and time-worn laws of Mann and Mitakshara still control our 
domestic relations and are to-day quoted as authorities in codes of law. I need 
not expatiate on the contemptuous conditions under which a widow lives in a 
Hindu joint family. In my opinion, it is high time that our rights of inheritance 
on an equal footing with that of the male members of the family are recognized 
and protected by ^Statute law. 

1 now come to a thorny question upon, which much may be said on either side— 
1 ni^tn the right pf divorce. The tight is entirely alien to the principles of Hlndn 
"Isw consider marriage as a sacrament, an indissoluble bond, cnee made that 
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cannot be dissolved, 1 would suggest a rule of law by whicb in cases of cnreltyj 
proved to the satisfaction of a court of law, the wife shoujd be allowed to exercise 
her right of divorce. The law as it stands to-day concerning marital relationSj no 
doubt, provides in such eases separate maintenance on a decent scale, but it no- 
where sanctions the right of re-marriage, and I think it is but bare justice that the 
fair partner who had the misfortune to be ill-treated should have another chance of 
nseful Jife with family. This law would also be made applicable to all other cas^ 
in which the present law allows separate maintenance. 

Another aspect of social reform which has been engaging the attention of the 
Indian public for a decade is for the prevention of child marriages. It should be 
here mentioned to the credit of the Government that it has done sometMog to 
effect this reform. Strong views are exp«ressed, both in favour and against the 
Sarda Act as it now stands. But, in my opinion, except for the removing qf^one 
or two loop-holes in the I^^gislation such as the non-applicability of the provisions 
of the Act to marriages performed in other than British Indian provinces and the 
absence of a clause declaring the marriages of girls below twelve years void, the 
Act itself appears to have been conceived and worked on a basis that should receive 
the approval of all dispassionate thinkers. 

The Hindu society, which has survived the vicissitudes to which the Indian nation 
has been subjected, has yet one sore point that requires our immediate attention. 
All honour to the idol of the Indian nation, Mahatma Gandhi, who has taken up 
the cause of the untouchables as more dear to him than his own life. Eeform in 
this direction which did not receive any attention worth mentioning a couple of 
years back has been made one of the foremost problems of India to-day by the 
great impetus given to it by the epic fast of Mahatma Gandhi and Ms all-Indja 
campaign. Of course, there is a vast amount of work yet to be done both in 
rousing public opinion in favour of the so-called untouchable and for improving 
their economic and social conditions. Indeed, I ana strongly of opinion that the 
immediate need is their economic uplift. 

Now I come to a sphere of reform the need for which is as insistent as the 
neglect with which it has been treated. I have no hesitation in saying— ^and I 
believe you will agree with me — that the crying need of India is the eradication of 
the proverbial illiteracy of the Indian masses. I need hardly point out to you the im- 
perative necessity for formulating mass education schemes. 

Sisters, these* are some of the important problems that confront ns and for wmch 
we were seeking solution. But I have refrained up to now fropa mentioning the one 
supreme problem of the Indian nation, which without our facing it boldly, we shall 
not be able to render a good account of ourselves with regard to others. 

The social needs of India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of the 
Indian masses are inextricably mixed up with the political status of ouqcountry- 
In a slave country like India, the first and foremost duty of every child of the 
nation is to rend asunder the shackles of slavery. We are to-day economically, 
socially and politically the slaves of a Western nation. Our economic poverty is 
dir«3tly due to its domination. Our social inequalities, our communal differences, 
which seem to threaten us at every stage of our political advance, and the intent 
position assigned to us among the sister nations of the world can only be explain-ed 
on this assumption. As for the political status of the Indians,^ it hardly requires 
any comment : the Indians are comparatively nowhere even in their own country. 

I am of opinion that the crux of the matter is the economic depaidence of India 
on England. The poverty-stricken villagers have hardly a full meal a day. liCt us 
put our heads together and organize ourselves to achieve unity of purpose and 
action to root out the evils that sap our strength, to carry light and learning to 
the masses and lead them to victory in every field of activity, a victory that shall 
be the glory of our motherland.^^ 

The President was followed by Mrs. B. Lakshraibai, Mrs. S. Kamalamma and 
others who all spoke on some of the important problems before the conference. 

Resolutions 

The conference then passed a number of resolutions. 

Etegret was expressed that the registered graduates of the Andhra University did 
not elect to the Senate Mrs. D. Lakshmi Gurumurti, B. A,, who stood for open 
el^on to the Senate in the recent by-elecfcion. 
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A resolution was passed that there should be a separate Women^s Oolleffein 
Andhra Desa and that a separate hostel for girls be provided in the Vizag Medical 
School. 

The Conference requested the Government and Local Bodies to encourage voca- 
tional education. The Conference requested the Andhra Desa Women’s consti- 
tuency to contribute its share to the sum of Es. 1,000 promised by the Madras 
Presidency as a contribution for Domestic Science College, Delhi. 

All the resolutions were moved by the chair and passed unanimously. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY— 18th NOVEMBER 1934 

The proceedings of the Conference concluded after a number of resolutions were 
passed. 

There was a warm debate on the resolution giving the support of the Conference 
to the Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill, and it was thrown out ultimately by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Conference demanded the strict enforcement of Sarda Act and lent its 
whole-hearted support to the abolition of untouchability. It demanded also the 
grant of equal rights to women in all walks of life especially in the matter 
of inheritance. A resolution was also passed, recommending a more vigilant control 
over the release of flms. 

The Conference recommended the use by women of khaddar and swadeshi. 

A resolution was passed, condemning the Communal Award and recommending 
Joint Electorates, The early creation and formation of a separate Andhra Province 
was also passed. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Delhi Women’s Provincial Constituent Conference was 
held in the Saraswati Bhawan, New Delhi on the 27th. November 1934 under the 
presidency of Lady N. N, SirJear^ The conference attracted a record crowd 
including a large number of Muslim women, prominent being Lady Shafi, Begum 
Zafar Hussain, Begum Mohammad Ali, Mrs. Bajpai, and Miss Young. In the 
course of her speech, the President said : — 

‘The time is past when there was any necessity for preaching on the vital im- 
portance of the objects of this league. No reasonable man or woman can possibly 
deny that one of the most pressing problems of this country is the removal of the 
appalling illiteracy among our sisters. 

‘While the Government may not have enough funds for starting compulsory 
primary education, are we to sit with folded hands ? We may not be able to attain 
success to the extent we desire, but whatever we can do, however small, will be dis- 
tinct gain. 

T find also that the league is interested in removing disabilities of women in 
matters of inheritance and other rights of women. It is a hopeful feature that 
among at least a certain section of Indians, the feeling is growing that time has 
come for removing age-long injustices done to women. 

While in this country, conservatism is a bar to social progress, signs are not 
wanting that the citadel of conservatism is receiving continued attacks and this 
league, I am sure, can help in this campaign. 

“The object of one of the resolutions to be moved to-day for taking some mem- 
bers of this league in the education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub- 
committees of the municipality is so just and proper that I am sure this league 
will express its opinion in clear and emphatic terms. 

‘I can assure my sisters that I shall consider it a privilege if I can he of any 
assistance in furthering the cause of' this league to which I wish success in its 
eflorta to improve the condition of women in this province.’ 

Mrs. Asaf Adi next presented the annual report in the course of which she 
enuiuerated that the league opened a primary co-education al school which was 
running on uon-communal lines in the village Ohandrawal, a girls’ school had^ 
opened by Mrs. Pearylal, a member of the league, and the attendance indicatdl 
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tliafc^ prejudice against; education for girls 'was on Che wane; the league sfearlM a 
music school for popularisjng Indian music and classical dancing , and members of tha 
league started an industrial school for needy women and another school for impart- 
ing instruction in higher Hindi. The league started the iodependent Bihar earth- 
relief fund and appointed committees for other social works. 

Mrs. Asaf All said that it was due to the efforts of the league that nearly 5 per 
cent voters of the women participated in the municipal elections and it was due to 
the defective electoral roll and the absence of sepatate booths that only 30 per 
cent of the women voters participated in the Assembly eketions. 

Resolutio ns 

Without a division^ the conference passed seven resolutions emphatically dis- 
approving of the_ existing discriminations against women, demaiitiing the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider the removal of the legal disabilities of women as 
regards inheritance and marriage, urging that the proceedings of the AM-India 
conference be in Hindustani, that the Government should take immediate steps 
to check the growing evil of the increasing number of cases of abduction and traffic 
m women, that parental co-operation was necessary for primary education, that till 
such time as women were not elected to the municipality the members of the league 
be ewpted on the education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub-committeiw 
of the municipality and that the Railway Board be requested to grant concessions 
for delegates to the annual session of the AH-India Womeu^s Conference. 

The only resolution that was lost by 40 to 24 votes was that advising Muslim 
parents and guardians to draw up marriage contracts safeguarding the legal rights 
of thejr daughters and wards at the time of their marriages and recommending the 
adoption of the model contract circulated by the All-India Women^s Conference, it 
was explained for the resolution that it was not binding on everybody ; neverthe- 
less there was strong opposition. 

^odog.^^a point of order was raised that only Muslims and not Hindus 
should vote as it concerned the former which was, however, over-ruled, it being a 
mixed gathering. The confereuce then terminated. 


The Cochin Women’s Conference 

The ninth Cochin Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s Conference 
was held^ on the 22nd. November 1934 in the premises of the Women’s Hniou 
Club, Trichur under the presidentship of Mrs. Dorothy Dunning Ckaeko, In the 
course of her speech she said : — 

It is a great pleasure for me to be with you to-day, and 1 am glad that the 
opportunity of presiding on this occasion has necessitated my familiarising mjsdi 
to some extent with the work of the All-India Women’s Conference. I wish to 
compliment the ladies who met in Calcutta on both the scope and the ability de- 
monstrated in the report of the eighth Conference. I am sure it must also be a 
matter of gratiication to ail of us^ here in Cochin to see that in this Slate we 
have no less than nine local associations, surely as high a proportion as that of 
any area in India. 

There is quite a lot of agitation to-day, as there must have bes® many times 
before in the history of the world, about ^‘woman’s place.” Italy and Germany are 
insisting that “her place^is in the home,” are discouraging the training of women 
in many professional lines, and are putting premiums on large families. 
To some of the rest of the world it seems as if they were merely trying 
to raise ‘•cannon fodder” for ^ future wars. However that may be, what 
really is^ the value of women in the world ? Despite the recent German 
denuMiation of the equality of men and women as a “product of decadent' 
Jewish intelleetualism,” I venture to assert that men and women are equally valua- 
ble, t^ugh not identically valuable. Both have their own particular contributions 
to make to the life of the world, psychologically spenking, and one cannot get 
along without the other. ^ & & 

^ ' Woman Is essentially conservative. I do not mean that she is not radical — she 
IS often more iradical than man — but I mean that she instinctively tends to save, 
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to preserve everythinp: that might be of value. This often results in the conserva- 
tion of many things of dubious value, but women is very economical and she 
cannot bear to see anything wasted which might be used. ’ 

Women hates to see the waste of hunoan life that there is in the world. That is 
why most women hate war. They are ardent workers against disease, when once 
they see it can be prevented. They are the pioneers against bad working conditions 
They are the leaders in trying to prevent moral downfall. Woman dislikes to see 
the waste of human energy. Many of the labour-saving devices which the western 
houswife uses are the ideas of women, though frequently carried out by men. The 
foremost authority on the saving of useless motions in the work of factory em- 
ployeea is a woman. 

But we do hate to see money wasted on drink, and on cheap articles which 
quickly wear out, and on education which does not fit the young person for the 
kind of life they are to lead. And women will take pains over the details. She 
notices the little things which go wrong, the small defects in her child, the slight 
lag in the little one’s department._ Therefore we can expect women to take the lead 
when once they see its possibilities, in the vast field of preventive medicine and 
social hygiene. 

Despite ^ this comprehensive programme, she is no idle visionary. She demands 
that the things to which she devotes her energies should have some practical value. 
Therefore whatever we suggest^ as resolutions, or plan as projects, should be very 
applicable to the present conditions, and so well organised that the hour or two a 
week that she spends on that will be definitely contributing something worth while. 

I should judge that we have a vast array of potential workers here in this State. 
There seem to be so many young _ girls who have ‘completed’ their education and 
are now sitting around home waiting to get married, and many older women with 
no obligations around the house who would be vastly improved in health and dis- 
position if they had something interesting and useful to do. But to use these wo- 
men we must have trained and enthusiastic leadership. Therefore, when I read one 
of the resolutions which is going to be proposed this afternoon, asking the Govern- 
ment to establish a Women’s College in Trichur, I wondered if we didn’t really need 
a training institute for social workers even more. Then these women would 
go back to their communities and help to increase the health, wealth and happiness 
there. The system of a yearly health examination for the whole population, with 
care for routine illnesses, a family health insurance, is gaining wide popularity in 
the United States and is now being instituted in Allahabad. It means an inamense 
saving in health and medical bills. 

My limited observation leads me to think that the babies and breast-fed infants 
here in Cochin are as fine and as healthy as any in India but the moment they are 
wanted—or ought to be — they don’t get enough of the proper food, and promptly fail 
to gain properly and succumb to all manner of illness. I am convinced that what has 
been done in Korea to improve the diet of the people without increasing the money 
spent on food can be done here, with an immeasurable improvement in the health 
of the population. For study and experimentation of this kind we need a well- 
organised scheme, not expensive and grand to begin with, but enlisting the co- 
operation of some hundreds of housewives who will keep a careful record for a year 
of what their family eats and what it cost per item, and of mothers who will try 
the new food combinations, and keep accurate records for us, while the Health 
Institute notes the health and gain in weight of the family. In three years’ time 
we should be able to make some really worth while suggestions on feeding the family. 
Much of the value of the inadequate school e:!?amining we now have here in Cochtn 
is lost because no one follows up the doctor’s suggestions. We women could 
render a real service if we appointed a committee to co-operate with the school 
physician in the matter. 

There are many ways of increasing the wealth of a community. Why not exper- 
iment this year on a few labour-saving devices for the household ? Also we 
certainly have plenty of practical local problems in fighting drink, opium, 
heavy marriage expenses, and the loading of children with ornaments. Both 
health and wealth contribute towards happiness, but there is a great 
deal to be done in the realms of the mind and the spirit if we are going to 
have happy homes^ and truly happy communities. Marriage, whiclx affects 
all of us women in some way or other.c ould be much happier. Many of the old 
customs have value and should be retained, but others are definitely detrimentaL 
And would not many homes be happier if the husband closed his shop by sits 
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seyen^ p. m. and ^ came home to sapper, instead of keeping liis poor wife up til! 
midpiglit ? And if we are to follow up tlie resolution passed against corporal 
pnnislimeEt in ttie ecliools, we must instruct not only the teachers in the art of 
getting the child^s co-operation without the stick, but also educate out the idea^ of 
corporal punishment in the home. Proper instruction in sex and social hygiene 
will^do much to increase happiness, but few teachers and parents are at pr^ent 
willing or able to give such help. I do feel also that we should provide better 
literature for our young people. Too many college graduates are stranded without 
jobs. We must find ways of training our young people for a greater variety of 
occupations, and make them feel proud to take up these noo-collegiate lines. 

I _ would suggest that each of the nine branches of this Conference here in 
Cochin State should choose some one project for the coming year, and devote their 
energies to that. Then next year we can pool our experiences, not only by discus- 
sions but also by exhibitions, at the annual conference, and so gradually^ build up our 
whole programme. One group might concentrate on labour-saving devices, another 
on diet, another on co-operation with the local schools in health follow-ups and noon- 
day meals for needy children, another on securing good literature, another on social 
hygiene, still another on family life, and all of us could contribute to an exhibit on 
hobbies— -the nse of spare time. When these programmes have been well worked 
out, we will need women wbo can design attractive posters, such as “Eat more 
Eggs” or ''Drink more milk,” and there is plenty of scope for talent in writing 
pageants or plays dealing with our various problems. The public can be reach^ 
through the eye even better than through the ear. 

TlieSecretary’s Report 

Mrs* C, K. John, Secretary and Standing Committee member of the OocMn 
constituency of the All-India Women’s Association, in the course of her annual 
report, said that the local Branch had been carrying on their work through the 
Women’s Association and that the draft model constitution sent from the head- 
quarters, was circulated in the seven sub-constituencies for their views. They had 
been doing educational and social work, the chief of which was the enquiry they 
conducted regarding women workers of the local Sitaram Spinning and Weaving 
Mills with a view to starting a children’s creche in addition to awarding maternity 
benefits to the women workers there. They had also helped suffering Bihar by a 
decent contribution and had induced the Dewan of Cochin, for sending two women 
teachers from the State to the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, to be trained in Home 
Science. Literature about septic tank (latrine) was obtained and the local Munici- 
pality was persuaded to establish that system wherever possible, a few private 
houses having already commenced to experiment now. A building and site for 
their use was granted by the Government of Cochin, and the Municipality had 
generously given them a grant of Bs. 500. The Government had responded to their 
r«|nest by creating and appointing a Sanitary Inspectress to the new post in the 
fimith Department and they regretted that they could not snccessfally stop the 
beggar nuisance without the help of private social bodies. Mrs. G. K. Devadaris 
instructive addr^s on ‘Co-operation’ and the fr^uent socials they were holding, had 
afforded opportnnitiea for the iadi^ and the children of the locality to mix feeely. 

Resolutions 

Besolultons were then discussed and passed. The Conference offered its hairtleit 
thanks to the Government of Cochin, for the financial snpport given to It every 
year and requested the Government to sanction a grant of Bs. 200 towards the 
expenses of the delegates attending the All-India Women’s Ctonf^n<» to be held 
at Karachi in December next. The Government was requested to institute a sepa- 
rate training institute for women in the State. The next resolution urged the appoint- 
ment of a lady doctor in the Central Ayurvedic Hospital, Trichur, while the ^ other 
resolution requested the Government of Cochin to start a Women’s (k>Eege in Tri- 
chur, where Home Science and other domestic subjects might be taught in addition 
to industrial matters befitting ladies. Another r^olution regreltai the fact that the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act had not been brought into force in the State and re- 
quested the (Government to take stringent measurers to enforce the Act. Yet another 
resolution requesfeM the Government and the Municipalities to take steps to stop 
public begging and to co-operate with the Women’s Association in the matter of 
starting Mustriffl homm in each locality to give employment or m&Lm of iivelihwd 
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to the poor. The Government was further requested to amend the rule prohibiting 
Government servants from taking a part in the management of associations of a 
non-political character. 


The Karachi Women’s Conference 

A resolution requesting the Government of India to appoint a committee consis- 
ting of leading vs^omen lawyers and social workers to inquire into the position of 
women under the Hindu and Mahomedan law, with a view to amend the 
law so as to remove disabilities of women, was passed by a representative conference 
of women held at Karachi on the 25th. November 1934, Mrs. 8. 0. Mukherjesj 
Organising Secretary, All-India Women’s Conference, presiding. ^ 

Tho conference inter alia advocated Hindi or Urdu as the medium of communi- 
cation throughout India, the establishment of vigilance committees throughout India 
to prevent violation of the Child Marriages Restraint Act. 

Begum Ahdulla Earoon said that it was difficult to express their natural feelings 
and tendencies unless they did so through their mother-tongue. 

Doctor Tarahai said that child marriages were against religion and were detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation and women’s physical development. 

Mrs. Tyabji stressed the need for village upliftment and opined that if progress 
was to be attained, it was essential they should carry the masses with them. 

There was a lively discussion on the resolution urging the removal of the legal 
disabilities of women. Supporting the resolution. Begum Haroon wanted, in addition 
to property rights for women, right of divorce. Hindu women speakers did not 
favour this, but in deference to the wishes of their Mahomedan sisters, they agreed 
to the resolution. 


The Allahabad Women’s Conference 

The Allahabad constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference was 
held at the Ladies Purdah Club, Allahabad, on the 9th. December 1934 under the 
presidentship of Lady L. G. Muhherjee* Among those who participated in the 
discussions were Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. Sheilla Dhar, Mrs. Abdul Hasar, Miss 
Agha, Mrs. Parul Mullick, Mrs. A. C. Banerji, Mrs. Protiva Mukherji, Mrs. Yahi 
and others. 

Among about a dozen resolutions, which concerned the social status of women, 
and which were passed unanimously, one urged upon the Government of India the 
necessity of appointing a commission to enquire into the legal status of women 
and their rights to inheritance, marriage, divorce and guardianship of children and 
suggested that the commission should be authorised to make such recommendations 
as would help to remove women’s disabilities and thus enable tfiem to enjoy a 
status of equality with men. Another resolution aimed at drawing the attention of 
the Government and local bodies to the deplorable state of women’s education in 
the United Provinces, and suggested measures for the improvement of the same. 
It noted with regret the total absence of facilities for the education of adult women. 
As the education of adult women was one of the most important means of propa- 
ganda in favour of the education of the young and for improving the conditions 
of living, the conference recommended that local bodies should take steps to 
provide adequate facilities for the purpose. The conference here pointed out that 
, for the education of adult women, the ‘literacy aim’ was still more unsuitable 
than for children and therefore institutions should impart such education as 
5 would be of real ..use in life for the women concerned. The Prayag Mahila Vidyar* 
pitha was suggested as a model for^this. 

The conference further passed resolutions demanding a greater representation 
lor women on local bodies. The conference also demanded a greater percentage pf 
tjie total expenditure on education should be spent on female education than what 
waa now being, spent. 
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It reiterated its previous resolution to lend whole-hearted support to the deve- 

lopment; oi iQCligenous indiisfcnes, emphasised that the im-provemenfe in the condition 
01 worficers was one of the primary objects of the Swadeshi movement and welcomed 
me growm Of trade nnions and trusted that it would receive the support of the 
government anci the people. The conference resolved to confine its purchases to 
Dwaaesjii as far as possible, and to form labour sub-committees in every consti- 
tuency and sub-constituency to ascertain the conditions of labourers! in local 
factories and workshops. 

The Conference deplored the circumstances which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the Anti-Untouchability Bjll and expressed the hope, in view of the highly intoler- 
able position of the Harijans, that efforts would be made to expedite legislation 
securing their well-deserved rights for the so-called depressed classes. 


The All India Women’s Conference 


Opening Day — Karachi — The 29th December 1934 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, the ninth session of the All-India Women^s 
Conference opened on the 29th. December 1934 at the Khalikdioa Hall, Karachi 
before a l^fge gathering. Among those present were Mrs, Sarojini Kaidu, Dr. Maude 
Koyden, Mrs. Corbett, Ashby (both guests fromiBritain), Rani Kaj wade, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousms, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Lady Hidayatuilah, Mrs. Mukherjee, Mrs. Kamaia- 
devi Chattopadh;^ya. Mrs. Aruna Asaf A!i, Mrs. Likshmi Menon, Begum Haroon, 
Miss Bahadurji, Rini Sherirote, Mrs, Hamidali, Mrs. Hatim Tyabjae, and Miss 
Khemchand. Nearly 203 delegates from all over India attended. 

Mrs. Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the delegates. 

Eani Lakshmibai Rajwade, in proposing Mrs. Busiumji Faridoonji to the chair, re- 
ferred to Mrs. Faridoonjr's work in championing the rights of women. 

Lady Hidayatullah seconded and Mrs. Cousms supported the proposal and 
amidst cheers, Mrs. Faridoonji occupied the chair. In the course of her presidental 
address which mainly dealt with social and educational problems concerning women, 
the President said 

“The women of India suffered in silence for generation and have fulfilled their 
greater mission and the time has come when we now feel that suffering in silence 
is doing neither us nor our great Motherland any good whatever. The time has 
come for us to take the position granted us by (Sod in society, and as citizens erf 
this great land share equally with men in its welfare work,” She emphtaisai the 
need for medical inspection and medical treatment at school clinics and with a tIcw 
to speed up the removal of the present inequality urged co-education in primary 
schools. Mrs. Faridoonji advocated travelling and circulating libraries and the estab- 
lishment of cultural colleges where girls could go after leaving school and specialise 
in two or three subjects. One of which should be of a character to enable her 
to take up some useful occupation. She also wanted full enquiry as to how primary 
and secondary education should be remodelled. 

After referring Jo social jnd legal disabilities under which Indian women were 
suffering, Mrs. Faridoonji said that the most important work for men and women 
to-day was the attainment of the unity of India. To achieve this she advocated 
the abolition of communal schools and the adaption of Hindustani as a common 
language. She also put in a strong plea for Swadeshi. She observed : “If you 
want a healthy, if you want a manly, self-supporting India buy home industries 
and thus add to our people’s resources.” Airs. Faridoonji considered Indian goods 
and support the Reforms Report slightly better than the White Paper, though it 
still fell far short of their demands. 

Bajhimari Amrit Kaur, on behalf of the Oonfereuce, extended a warm welcome 
to Dr. Eoyden and Mrs, Ashby. 

Lk Eoyden, acknowledging the welcome, said that a vast mass of British people 
interested and sympathetic towards India in a way they had never been 

m 
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fore. There had been gjreat change in the course of the lasfc year or two. The British 
public had understood whafe India was aspiring for. When Mr. Gandhi went to 
England, an enormous amount of interest was evinced in India. As a Lancashire 
woman, she could say that Lancashire had abiding interest and deep sympathy for 
India. 

Mrs. Ashhy, who brought a message from the International Women’s Organisation 
said that the time had come when they should consider their problems seriously. It 
needed the sternest self-discipline and the staunchest loyalty to success in their cause. 

Sjt. Jairamdas Daulatram, Congress Secretary, was then requested to address the 
Conference. He said that women were still suffering from inferiority complex. While 
exhorting Indian women not to copy the West, but evolve along Indian's own way, he 
struck a note of warning that women were now being asked to get back to kitchen 
in" Italy and Germany. India should stick to ner own traditions and evolve out 
of her own genius. He appealed to women to help Mr. Gandhi's new programme 
of village reconstruction which was really a women’s problem. 

Mrs. Naidu, proposing vote of thanks, asserted that women were not suffering 
from inferiority complex. They stood for the country, not for one sect or another, 

Messages of Goodwill 

Messages were received, amongst others from the Six Point Group of London, St, 
Joan’s Social and Polilical Alliance of London, the open Door International for the 
Economic Emancipation of Women Workers, with branches all over the world 
and headquarters at London, the Disarmament Committee of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Organisation at Geneva, the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Lendon, the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
London, the World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, Geneva, the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and the Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, and the Merthyr (South Wales) Women's Fellowship. 

In addition to the number of messages of congratulation from abroad, the Con- 
ference also received several messages from distinguished Indians, noteable among 
them being one from Mahatma Gandhi, written on thick hand-made brown India 
perchment paper and in which he stated: “I do hope your meeting in Karachi will 
be a great success and the sisters assembled there will rise above, petty quarrels 
of men, by setting an example of refusing to divide themselves into various groups. 
Surely, religions are not made to set up quarrels among ourselves. I hope too, that 
this meeting will give full support to the activities of the newly formed Village In- 
dustries Assocation. It is essentially women's work. Let it not be said of city wo- 
men that they cared nob for their millions of sisters, in the seven lakhs of villages.” 

Other messages were from the President, Women’s Indian Association, Madras, 
the Eani of Sangli, Mrs. Hakim of Delhi, Begum Shah Nawaz of Lahore, Lady 
Nilkanth of Ahmedabad, Mrs. Hansa Metha of Bombay, Mrs. P. K. Sen, Mrs. 
Brijlal Nehru and Mrs. Manecklal Premchand now at Paris, and others. 

Mrs. Ashby, in her speech at the Conference, extended an invitation to Indian 
women to send a strong delegation to the next International Women’s Conference. 
She described 1934 as the year in which their women’s movement had achieved two 
triumphs, one in Brazil and the other in Turkey, where women had been granted 
complete political equality. She looked forward to the year 1935, which would 
see an enormous number of Indian women wielding great power, as the result of 
the new reforms. She urged the spirit of co-operation among all for the common 
good of the world. 

British Women’s Messages 

Dr. Maude Boyden and Mrs. Corbet Ashby, who had come specially on invita- 
tion to attend the All-India Women’s Conference, brought special messages of 
British women to Indian women. 

Mrs. Ashby had a message signed by 26 representative associations, which sayi 
that British women send greetings to their Indian sisters of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. They desire to express their sympathy and admiration for the 
work Indian women are doing for the social and economic reform and to give the 
assurance that they will support them in their gallant fight for a greater measure of 
suffrage and eligibility. The signatories included Dorothy Halifax, wife of Lorf 
ex- Viceroy of India. The associations comprised the Association of Head- 
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mislresses, the British Common wealth League, the Friend of India the 

Guild House Fellowship and the National Council of Women of Grwt Britain ana 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild. ^ nr 

Miss Royden had two special messages, one from the women of wuoto 

husbands were unemployed miners, which said : ‘*The women, of the Merthyr Women s 
Fellowship to the Women of India : 

“We of the Merthyr, (South Wales), Great British Women’s fellowship '.take the 
opportunity of Miss Eoyden’s visit to India to send with her to the women ot 

India our siocerest greetings. The economic developments ^ daily oring tlie nations 
of the world into closer contact with each other and it is our prayer tiiat fclie 
peoples of the world may realise that we are all one family, with common interests 
and responsibilities and at this season of the year, we can think of no more utcing 
good wish to the Women of India than loving greetings of peace and goodwili in your 
rising up and in your lying down, in your walking and in jour 
going out and in your coming, in your labour and your leisure, in wur iaugnter 
and in your tears, until the peoples of the earth come to the great day to whica 
there Is no sunset and no dawn.” . t j- «« 

The another message was from the Guild House complementing Indian 
all they have already achieved in the service of their country and sex and invoxing 
God’s hissings on the deliberations of the Women’s conference. 

Bndsh Viator’s Interviewed 


Interviewed by the Associated Press, Dr. Maude^ Royden *and Mrs. Corbet Ankby 
evinced great interest in the progress made by Indian women. 

Mrs. Ashby said that the task of organising Indian women was much more 
difficult than in England, where they had a smaller country and were more homo- 
geneous. She stressed the need for forming associations in every village of inUia. 
Ideas must penetrate from towns to villages. . - i • - 

“Mr. GandM’s new suggestion for the industrial organisati on has special sioti- 
ficance for the women of the world,” said Mrs. Ashby. ^ We feel that Indian 
women have already made such tremendous advance in education and social reform 
that we expect them to become a big political factor. IVe feel that lodi^ women 
are working towards self-Government at a time when other countries have aban- 
doned democracy”. Mrs. Ashby emphasised the great interjpt and understanding 
that now existed among the women of England for problems facing the women ot 
India and the great admiration for the work they were doing. 

deferring to the European situation and the work of the League of Nations, 
Mrs, Ashby said that Europe was more heavily armed now than ever before, but a 
settlement in the Saar between France and Germany was of enormous 
and she thought no Government would dare to make war, because it was afraid 
of revolution amongst its own people, if it did so. The Leagues work ^ 
constant and persistent, that in spite of real disasters, it was exercising all tm 
time formidable pressure towards ^ace. 

Asked about the Gadhian gospel of non-violence, Mrs. Ashby said, that 1 ttolBs: 
that human society works always by stages. In the individual, yon get suddeii 
conversion, but not so, in the case of society. Therefore, the way to non-?»^e^ 
betwan nations is to substitute co-operative force for national force, wnich is 
anarchy.” Mrs. Ashby added, ‘‘Mr. Gandhi has the grmtest reputation among single 
individuals. The British are taking enormous interest m the Indian au«tmn ana 
the output of literature on India has grown considerably. I do not think wal tn# 
fundamentals of the India Bill will be altered, but if ^ constructive amendmente were 
put forward definitely to improve some particular point, then there is a goou ciianc© 
of the House of Commons accepting the same”. ^ j xu i. 

Mrs. Ashby concluded : “There is fear m the Bntish mind that it the Brfmrms 
which have achieved the greatest amount of support and unanimily amongst 
parties is rejected, there is very little chance of any Government of any party 
wlour, having a tremendous majority and the necessary leisure and opportunity, to 
work out again the solution of so important and complex a problem. 

Dr. Boyden paid a tribute to Mr. Gandhi’s services to humanity and said, “Mr. 
Gandhi is the Krmtmt living man. I look to this victory over ignorance and tear, 
as the^ victory of humanity. I believe hia methods will ultimately tnumph in 
Iheworldi”. 
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Second Day— Karachi— 31st. December 1934 

The second day’s sitting of the Conference started at 9 a. m. to-day in'the lecture 
hall of ^ the local H. J. Sind College, under the Presidentship of Mrs. Faridoonji 
Rustom.ji. 

After wishing the Conference success, the President asked the delegates to observe 
two minutes’ silence, which they all did standing. 

Report of Last Year’s Work 

The annual report was presented by Mrs. S. C. MiMco'ji, Secretary, and adop- 
ted by the House. The following is the text : — 

“The great need felt by women to express their considered views on social and 
educational problems, found its expression in the organisation of the All-India 
Women’s Conference. Nine years ago, when it first met in Poona, few of us could 
have realised the immense possibilities of such an annual gathering of women in 
rousing womens’ interests in problems that affect them and their children. The 
remarkable success with which the Annual Conferences are held, the growing enthu- 
siasm and earnestness of women in finding solution for matters that vitally aftect 
them and their country, the successful attempts made by the Conference as a whole, 
and the Constituencies in particular, to give practical effect to resolutions 'formally 
adopted at the Conferences and the necessary faith in the support of the Confer- 
ence in all urgent questions—all these show not only the Conference has been doing 
but the potentialities of an organised bbdy of women seriously interested in problems 
that affect women and children. 

Bihar Relief Collections 

From the Constituencies of the Conference ‘.funds were raised for the relief of the 
stricken after the Bihar Earthquake, and the total collection exceeded thirty thous- 
and rupees, although individually the members had already contributed, largely to 
other funds. The Patna Constituency did splendid work: in the afflicted areas. 
From Bombay, some of the members who are doctors, were sent to help in Bihar. 
Funds were raised in Calcutta by door to deor collection and flag day 
demonstration. 


Resolution on Women’s Franchise 

The following resolution passed by the Conference at_ its last Session in Calcutta 
was cabled to the Secretary of the Joint Select Committee and the Secretary of 
State for India (through our Liaison Officer, Eajkumari Amrit Kaur) 

“The Conference reiterates its demands regarding franchise and the state of 
women in the future Constitution of India as placed before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in London by our elected representatives, and fully endorses statements made 
by them before the same Committee”. 

The desire for full and free oppormnites for the women for service m the new 
Constitution continues unabated. Inasmuch as the recommendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report regarding our status and women’s franchise fall 
far short of our demands we must record our keen disappointment thereat and 
resolve to leave no stone unturned to obtain what we consider are our just deinands. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, as far as it affects the women in the 
new Constitution, will shortly be considered by the representatives of the Conference 
along with two other women’s organisations. 

Liaison Offioee’s Work 

In view of the increasing interest shown by British Women’s O^anisatmns, 
particularly, after our accredited representatives, Eajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs* 
Hamid Ali, and Dr. Mrs. Muthulaksbmi Eeddi gave evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee, it was decided to appoint Eajkumari Amrit Kaur, as l^^ison 
Officer from the Conference to establish contact with women’s organisations ahroaa, 
and to secure their support and interest in our aspirations. The presence 
midst as and sympathy shown by the representatives of the British Women s Urga- 
nisations is eloquent proof of the success of her work. Mrs. 
appointed by the British Women^s Organisations as a corresponding Liaison DtocM 
to keep in touch with Indian conditions, A bulletin is published by them wm 
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news of the work done by the women of India for their emancipation, so as to 
create an active interest in England. 

A meraoraoduin was presented to the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
in May last through our Liaison Officer, recommending (!) Maternity Benefits, (2) 
Baisiog of mioimnm age of employment of children, (3) Compulsory provision of 
Creches, (4) Maximum loads for women, (b) Regulating the employment of children 
in non-industrial occupations and (6) Abolition of the Jobber system. 

The Committee appointed by the Conference composed of Mrs. A Chatterji, Miss 
Wingate and Mrs. S. N. Roy visited the Jharia and Asansole mines with a view 
to^ eliciting facts and forming an opinion about the elimination of women labour in 
mines— as recommended by the Royal Commission on Labour. Their Report will be 
put^forward_ to _ the Conference ttiis year. Weighing the respective merits and de- 
merits of this elimination after a first hand investigation, they have come to the 
conclusion that underground women labour should’” be eliminated, but that simul- 
taneously work should be found for them on the surface and at the same time a 
minimum wage and minmum hours of work should be fixed for the miner. 

The new Factories Act, when it comes into force, although it will improve the 
condition of labour, has not fully embodied the suggestion of the League of Nations 
with regard to the age for child labour, Maternity Benefits, Creches, Welfare work, 
and schools. As regards this matter suggestions have been sent for amendments, 
and the Labour Sub-Committee is indebted to Mrs. Hamid Aii and Miss Copeland 
for their help. 

All India Women’s Day 

The All-India day, celebrated on the 24th. November, 1934, to ask for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission on Legal disabilities of Women, has been a great success. All 
over the country, in nearly every Constituency of our Conference meetings were held and 
Lawyers and other prominent men and women spoke supporting the demand. The 
response and the sympathy that they are receiving so far has been most encourag- 
ing. Large number of signatures supporting our demand have been collected from 
all over. Although we have been very successful so far, the creation of a far 
wider and intensive demand from the Constituencies for the appointment of the 
Commission will yet be necessary, and will form a part of our programme for the 
coming year. 

A distinctly new feature of our Conference work this year was the issuing of a 
Manifesto and questionnaire to candidates contesting elections for the Assembly, 
and offering to help those who conform to our ideas” and ideals. The increased en- 
thusiasm evinced by women at the polling booths during the elections throughout 
the country is another testimony of the awakened interest of women. It is *very 
unfortunate that no woman contested the elections for the Assembly this time. 

WoEK OP Constituencies 

^ far as the educational work is concerned the successful working of the I«3j 
Irwin College for Home Science is a tangible result of at least some of the chedshi^ 
hopes of the Conference. In this connection, it is a great satisfaction that aevers! 
constituencies have raised funds for the scholarships to send pupils for training thera 

In the work of the constituencies, the removal of illiteracy has engaged a consi- 
derable part of their attentions. Mysore has successfully carried on a plan in towns 
and attempts are being made to reach every home in every village. New schools 
have been^ started. A Five-Year Plan has been submitted to our Conference, which, 
when carried out,_ will succeed in removing ^ per cent illiteracy in the Constituency. 

Bombay, Delhi, Gwalior, Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), and Punjab Central Cons- 
tituencies have undertaken this work of Adult Education with great success. In 
Bombay and some other places, apart from teaching reading and writing, lecture 
pertaining to_ Civics, Franchise and General talks and sanitation have been arranged. 
Besides Music Schools, Deaf and Dumb Schools and Blind Schools have been Btarted 
in some Constituencies. Refresher Courses for Primary School Teachers have bwn 
arranged ia Calcutta. Delhi has started a Co-educatlonal Primary School, and 
Travaoeore^ an orphanage with the help of the State. 

Industrial classes and schools have been started by a large number of the 
Constituencies. 

A Women’s Hostel has been started at Hyderabad (Deccan) through the efforts 
of the Constituency. 
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Under the auspices of some of the Constituencies and with funds supplied by 
them, parks have been thrown open to women and lectures and games arranged in 
them. 

Suitable syllabus for Girls^ Schools have been sent to the directors of Public 
Instruction by some Constituencies, 


Social Work 

On the social side, Rescue Homes have been started by a few Constituencies and 
the prevention of immoral trafSc in women and children is engaging the interests of 
many. Mysore, by propaganda and persistent efforts, succeeded in getting a Bill 
passed. Calcutta had several meetings to create public opinion regarding amend- 
ments to the Act passed, to make them effective. Punjab is doing propaganda work 
for the passage of a Bill now before the Punjab Council on the prevention of immo- 
ral traffic. 

Attempts have been made by the Calcutta Constituency and some other Constitu- 
encies to deal with the problem of the abduction of women, by approaching local 
officers and Municipal Boards with offers of help in eradicating this evil. 

Rural uplift work is also engaging the attention of many of the Constituencies, 
The Conference would like to show its approval and appreciation of the scheme for 
training men and women propagandists for village work—which includes a pro- 
gramme of industries, education in Hygiene and medical matters, with practical ins* 
truction which has been successfully carried out by Mrs. Hamid Ali at Satara, 

We welcome the formation of the All-India Village Industries Association which, 
we feel, has opened up endless possibilities of constructive work for our members in 
the field of development of indigenous industries. This is a work which has always 
been in the forefront of our programme and we shall look forward to doing our 
share in a labour which will ensure some economic relief to the increasingly poor 
villagers. 

It is reported by the Travancore Constituency that a Home for the destitute and 
infirm to tackle the beggar problem is proposed to be started. Similar work has 
been undertaken by Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The training of nurses and dais has always been a point of the Conference pro- 
gramme, and Maternity Hospitals have also been established in one or two Consti- 
tuencies recently. An Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary has been started under the aus- 
pices of the Jullundur Sub-Constituency {with municipal aid). 

An enquiry has been made during the year and it is proposed to approach the 
authorities to restrict the sale of opium. It is terrible to think of the infant morta- 
lity as well as the injurious effect it has on the health of so many of the children 
of the poor for satieties go to show that a large percentage of opium is consumed in 
nearly every province and is administered to children. We have to thank Mrs. 
Hamid Ali for the work she has been doing in the matter and for arousing the in- 
terest of the Conference in regard to this vital problem. 

Eiiforcement oe Sarea Act 

So far as the Sarda Act is concerned, a special All- India Women’s Committee 
was formed at the last half-yearly meeting at Indore to popularise it and to do pro- 
paganda against child-marriage and to devise ways and means to improve the Act. 
The way the Act is being flagrantly violated, makes it all the more necessary for us 
to lay special stress on the matter, aud during the year our efforts will be redoubled 
in this direction. 

Temperance work, slum work, relief of lepers, propaganda for censorship of 
films and film-posters, and a variety of other work according to local needs 
and conditions are engaging the attention of our Constituencies. 

A list of indigenous industries of the various provinces has been prepared by the 
Sub-Committee of the Conference and suggestions sent for promoting the sale of 
these articles. 

The Text-Book Sub-Committee of the Conference has submitted a scheme of 
studies for practical subjects in Girls’ Schools. They are making the catalogue ppp- 
ared by them last year an All-India type by inclusion of books in various 
languages. 

Out of 37 Constituencies with Sub-Oonstituencies. encouraging report have 
lecsived fxom as many as 30 Constituencies and Sub-Constituencies of the years 
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work. Iq every Coostitaeacy, it is fonnd, a growing number of women are inter- 
ested in the cause of edacatiooa! and social reform and anxious to belp ns* 

la education, the Conference has consistently stood for and eodeaYOured towards 
Compulsory Primary Education, co-education and the liquidation of mass Illiteracy. 
In social matters the attitude of the Conference has always been and will be one of 
progressive reconstruction. It is not satisfied with half-isearted measures of reform. 
It stands for the amendment of Sarda’s Child Marriage Restraint Act so that child 
marriage will be made impossible. It stands for the removal of legal disabilities of 
women, for the enactment of Juster laws, which give women a more generous status 
in life. Further it stands for the amelioration of condition of life in fields, factories, 
and mines of our country. That its achievement so far has fallen short of the ideal 
does not dimmish our faith of devotion to our ideals’. 

Reading of Papers 

Over half a dozen papers on diverse topics were r^d by delegates and adopted, 
by the Conference. They included the report on the Social section r^d by ifra, 
8, N, Boy, the report of the Liaison Officer read by Afrs. Bajkumari Amrit 
the report of the Fund Association of the Lady Irwin Home Science College o 
Delhi, read by its Principal, Mrs. Hannah Sen, the report of the Constitutional 
Sub-Committee read by Miss Bakadurji, the report of the Text Books Sub-Committee 
rmd by Mrs, S, N. Sen, the report of the Education Sub-Committee read by Miss 
Leilawati Baidu, and the report of the Sarda Act Sub-Committee by Mrs, 
Hamid AlL 

Besides these a valuable report was read by Mrs. S. N. Boy of Calcutta which 
referred to the findings of the Sub-Committee on the condition of labour and spe- 
cially the state of labour in the mines of India. This Sub-Committee consisted of 
Mrs. A Qmtierjee and Miss Wingate, besides Mrs. Boy and their report which was 
based on personal observations, was highly complimented by the Conference, 

RESOLUTIONS— Introduction of Co-education 

At its sitting this afternoon, the Conference declared itself emphatically against 
the introduction of co-education in secondary schools by defeating the official 
resolution passai by the Subjects Committee, urging universal co-education. The 
latter resolution stated that proper encouragement of co-education would help great- 
ly towards the solution of the various social and economic problems confronting 
the country and, therefore, strongly urged that (a) co-education be introduce wher- 
ever possible, (b) a large proportion of women teachers be always appointed on staffs 
of co-educationai institutions, particularly those of primary schools and (c) at ImsI 
one of the supervisors employ^ by local self-governing bodies be women. 

This official resolution was moved in an able speech by Mrs. Janaki Charry of 
Travancore who, claiming to address the Conference as a plain woman, asserted that 
the only way of improving the present slow progress of Indian women was eo-«iii- 
catloo, which would also convert the whole country into one family. 

The reflation was seconded by Miss G. J. Bah aim ji of Bombay, who statdl 
that recent disooverim in psychology had provdl that co-edncayon help«l in forming 
the child’s personality far better than segregated education and prevented the my- 
stery of sex constantly intruding itself on the consciousness of both k)ys and girls 
when they grew older. It would also check estrangement betw»n husbands and 
wives noticed in several cases. 

Miss. Arlick, supporting, felt that co-education would bring about the mlire 
abolition of the Pnrdah and sex embarrassment and would contribute to the cffiirf- 
ling and polishing of the ways of the “opposite sex.” “Manners maketib a man”. 
How else could a man achieve this end, if ne was not stimulated and inspimi by 
the influence of the purity and int^ity of the woman nearby ? It would bring 
about true partnership and equality betw^n man and woman, which was the id»l 
of the Conference 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs, Comim ;and Miss Thadham 

of Hyderabad (Siud), the former stating that co-03ucation was most homely and 
natural. 

The r^olution evoked a spirited protest in Urdu from Misa Zafar Hmsain of 
Delhi who frankly acknowledge that she warne the Oonfemce a^dust commit*" 
ling fatal mistake of co-mutation. 
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The resolution was further supported by Rajhumari Amrit Kaur of Jullunder 
but Miss Narsian of Karachi attacked it, strongly opposing co-education in secon- 
dary schools from the psychological point of view but favouring co-education in 
primary schools and colleges. , . , 

Miss Copeland of Delhi submitted an amendment against co-education in secon- 
dary schools only. Speaking of her personal experience of co-education in her native 
country of Scotland, she was against its introduction in secondary schools. 

The amendment was supported by Mrs. Hamid Ali of Bombay Presidency, and 
Mrs. Euhmani Amma of Mysore. , 

The main resolution was now opposed by Mrs. KalandaraU Khan of Panjab 
(Central) and Mrs, Kothiioan of the Central Provinces (south). 

Hr, (Miss) Ferozdin of Lahore moved an amendment opposing co-education 
in both colleges and secondary schools but favoured it in primary schools, provided 
the latter schools were entirely staffed by women teachers. She was seconded by 
another Muslim, Mrs. Abdul Karim, Tho amendment was, however, defeated. 

The amendment of Miss Copeland, favouring co-education only in colleges and 
primary schools was carried by a huge majority, as against the original resolu- 
tion advocating universal co-education, which did not get more than 10 votes. 

Physical Fitness of Women 

Earlier, the Conference passed unanimously the following resolution, moved from 
the chair • 

“In the opinion of this Conference, education is incomplete without due regard to 
the physical fitness for the women and children of India. It, therefore, requests the 
Government and all local bodies to provide adequate provision in schools and 
colleges for playgrounds and reiterates its demand for compulsory medical inspection 
under the supervision of qualified doctors, with adequate provision for necessary 
treatment. 

‘‘As progress in education is mainly dependent on the efficacy of teachers, on 
whom the number is, at present, insufficient, this Conference urges the estabiish- 
ment of more training colleges for women.” 


Third Day — Karachi — the Ist Jaixuary 1935 

Removal op legal Babriek 

To-day's proceedings of the All-India Women's Conference were marked by 
spirited speeches demanding the removal of legal barriers under which women 
suffered, assertion of right of inheritance to family property and warm support for 
the Village Industries Association scheme launched by Mr. Gandhi. Resolutions on 
the subjects were unanimously passed, a large number of Moslem ladies participat- 
ing in the discussion, 

J. P. C. Report Condemned 

The Conference next passed the following resolution 

“Whereas the J. P. C. Report on the White Paper as a whole and in particular, 
where its recommendations concerning the status of women in the new Constitution 
falls far short of our demands, we do hereby state in unequivocal language our 
strong disapproval of and inability to accept the same.” 

In a statement giving reasons for dissatisfaction, the Conference deplored ahseme 
of declaration of rights in which removal of sex disabilities should^ be clearly stated. 

The Conference lodged a protest against the method of enfranchisement of wonwn 
proposed by the J. P. 0., namely, enfranchisement of wives and widows of property 
holders, as well as wives of men with military service qualifications and pensionea 
widows and mothers of military officials and soldiers. The Conference also pr^ 
tested against invidious differentiations made between provinces, and with ^ regard to 
literacy and property qualifications. The Conference, while reiterating their ^ convict 
tion on the principle that they were opposed to reservation of seats in legislates 
for women or any particular interest, deplored the entire omission of woiMu from 
Assemblies in several provinces and total exclusion of women in N. W. F. Province 
from citizenship rights, including franchise. ^ - a 

; The Conference further protested against the omission of a definite place in an 
gecond chambers as well as in the Council of State for women. The Conference 
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objects with all possible emphasis to iadirecfc election. The Conference also refused 
to accept nomination of women for legislatures. 

Concludingj the Conference observed : “While mentioning the above details we 
wish to make it quite clear even if we had secured and if at the same time we felt 
the recommendations as a whole were not in^the interests of India, we wonldj as women 
and the natural guardians of future generations, feel it our boueden duty to deny 
all special privileges for ourselves for the sake of the common good. 

“In the light of genera! criticisms of the Report, we know the recommendations 
are unacceptable to all shades of representative opinion in the country. We, there- 
fore, Join In this universal protest and still hope that the new constitution may 
eventually be created as will meet with general approbation.’’ 

Bieth-Co^^teol 

The Conference next passed a resolution by 50 votes to 20, declaring that the 
Conference was more than ever convinced that on account of the low standard of 
physic of women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty in the country, 
instructions in methods of birth control through recognised clinics were necessary. 

Moving the resolution on birth control Mrs. Sarojini Mehta ^ said since they 
introduced this resolution last year several constituencies had tried to work out 
this problem and were on their way to take practical steps by trying to establish 
birth-control cinics. The most common argument levelled against birth-control was 
that it tended to spread immortality. But there were good and bad uses of every- 
thing we had in society. Even things like money and education could be us«i and 
misused. 

'Tt was very unfair to society to prevent it from having the use of beneficial 
things because a few individuals would misuse It”. Mrs. Mehta said, *^Even if we 
accepted that birth-control would spread immorality I ask you, Ladies, is it not 
more immoral to bring into this world children to whom neither parents nor 
society can give food, clothing or shelter— bare necessities of life ? Is it not immo- 
ral to bring forth a race which has not the slightest chance of getting even elemen- 
tal education, of ever gaining ordinary civic rights ? Morever, is it not a social 
crime to compel women to undergo death-pangs of child-birth against her wishes f 
Another argument is that birth-control is artificial and against nature and as such 
should not be advocated. I believe all civilisation— even in its primary stage— is a 
revolt against nature. Is it not against nature to wear clothes or to eat cooked 
food or live in houses f ’ 

The speaker continued : '^The whole human life is a long struggle against the 
forces of nature. It is also argued that contraceptive methods were harmful to 
woman’s health. Bui I can assure you they could never be more harmful than^ too 
frequent confinements. There are many people who accept the principle of birth- 
control but say that the right way is to advocate continence and not contraceptives. 
They cite Mahatma Gandhi as example but if it was possible for every ordinary 
person to achieve what the Mahatma has achieved, India would become a Hmven 
on »rlh. And if you have read his autobiography you would have seen timt even 
the Mahatma achieved his goal after a long struggle and after twenty-three ymm 
of married life. The Hindu religion has been preaching Brahmacharya since llm« 
immemorial and yet how many have put it into practice ? It is also argued by 
opponents of birth-control that if unmarried woman and widows could practise 
abstinence for the whole of their life why could not married women observe it for 
a few years intermittently f But a married women has to consider this question of 
her husband also, with whom she has to spend 'her whole life. Psychologists ^ will 
tell you that by putting artificial restraints on physical relations of husiMnd and 
wife there is every likelihood of estrangement between them. 

‘‘One of the causes of appalling number of deaths among ehiidren under one 
year it that mother’s constitution becomes too weak with frequent child-births and 
she is not in a position to give birth to healthy children. By opposing birth- 
control we will be guilty of allowing so many lives to be lost — lives both of mothers 
and of children.” Concluding Mrs. Metha said : “I also have to sound a note of warning 
to the opponents. I know by experience women who are tired of too frequent child- 
births take resort to quacks with the result they do greater harm to thems^ves 
and to society. If birth-control clinics are not ^tablished this sort of thing will 
Increase. Bo not for a moment imagine you will be able to make people practice 
celibaqy by opposing birth-control. You will only thrust them in the hands of 
(Loud cb^ers). 

m 
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The Press, Tyhich was already screened behind purdah for the last two days was 
told off this afternoon, when the Conference took up for consideration birth control 

Polygamy Cotoemjsjjed 

Among other resolutions adopted by the Conference, was one strongly disapprov- 
ing polygamy and appealing to wonnen not to marry a man, who has a wife 
living. While expressing themselves in favour of the resolution, Moslem ladies 
wished to make it clear that polygamy was permitted by Islam in cases of strictest 
necessity, for example, in case of there being no issue through the first marriage. 

Other Resolutions 

As many as fourteen resolutions were adopted, including one favouring Hindus- 
tani as the common language, in moving which resolution Eani Bajwade said that no 
other country had adopted a foreign language as the naedium of expression except 
India. 

Mrs. Asaf 4h*, seconding, said that the lead given by the Conference, would be 
followed by other organisations in the country. 

A resolution urging compulsory mass education throughout India was moved 
by Miss Nanjamma of Mysore who instanced the case of Russia which liquidated 
illiteracy through a five-year plan. 

The Rani of Sherkote^ seconding, appealed to Indian Princes to make education 
compulsory in their States. 

The Conference passed a resolution, which ran : — “Realising how gravely pro- 
gress of education in the country is hampered by lack of co-operation between 
parents and teachers, the Conference appeals to all parents and guardians and 
teachers to help in this direction and urge the Conference constituencies to give 
them support and co-operation.” 

Speaking on the resolution for the removal of disabilities of women, Sri Kamala^ 
devi made a" forceful speech and said that the laws of every country reflected the 
constitution of society. No laws were created by a sheer accident. Progress did 
not depend upon the period when the laws were drafted. Some of the very 
old laws could be extremely liberal, while some latest enactments could be 
reactionary. She emphasised that they should have a clear idea of what 
changes were needed in the constitution of society, She instanced the 
case of Turkey, where radical transformation had taken place in society, 
because Mustafa Kemal struck at the very root of social inequality by entirely 
changing the old order of things. Mere changes in the statute book would not do 
but social outlook must also change in order to make the enactments effective., 
Before the new Fascist State came in Germany, its women were enjoying certain 
privileges won by hard struggle, but that was all lost when radical change was 
brought in. The speaker appealed to public-spirited bodies and organisations for 
the formation of social centres and also for voluntary workers to come forward. 

Mrs, Zaffar Hussain seconded. 

Mrs, Jairamdas Doulatram said that it was a fair scheme in which women 
especially should co-operate. They should not talk of cities but go to villages 
which formed ninety per cent of India. Ours was a starving country. The average 
income of an American was fifty times that of the average Indian, and of an 
Englishman twenty-five times. What the average Indian earned in a year was 
spent at one night’s attendance at a cinema in London- Concluding the speaker 
sdd that they should fight the demon of illiteracy and forces which were unsym- 
pathetic. She lamented that women of cities were not acquainted with the great 
distress prevailing in the countryside. 

Sri Kamaladevi said that if they wanted to take the question^ of eottt^ 
industries in India, it was impossible to isolate any one particular item in the 
economic life from the rest of rural economic life. If they wanted villages to 
benefit they would take the entire question of rural upliftment. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Moving the resolution on Parental Co-operation In education, Mrs, Pathm^ a 
Moslem lady, said women were taking precious little care of the education m 
children and were leaving matters entirely in the hands of teachers who beat them 
and maltreated them. Mrs, Cousins said that women who|did home work had tM 
right to demand economic privileges and instanced the case of Japan and 
wh^e t^ere was complete co-operation between teachers and parents the lack (p 
<^araeteri6ed the ednmlioix in India. 
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Debating Socibties 

The Ooaference next; pissed a resolution urging the necessity of formation of 
debating societies to serve as training ground for stimulating discussion of matters 
of pnbjic interest and efficient expression of thonght and speech. 

Rajhwmari Amrit Kaur, mover of this r^olatioa, said that women have no 
opiwrtanity of public speaking and therefore it was necessary not only for debating 
societies for women alone, but mixed debating societies also. 

Mra. Corbett Askhi/. supporting the resolation, said that from the smaltefc group to 
the bigg®t gathering women must cultivate the habit of speaking. This practice wm 
essential if they wanted to carry out their rights and respoosibilities. She also 
stressed the need for discipline and learning proper procedure which was the same 
whether at a tiny meeting or at a big gathering. Some of them might be chosen 
to represent India in the League of Nations and if they were acquainted with the 
procedure it would be helpful. 

By way of advice, Mrs. Ashby said that if any speaker wanted’to speak for an hour, 
she must prepare for five minutes but if she wanted to speak for five minutes, she 
must prepare for an hour. She also advised women to take pains for collecting in- 
formation, conducting research and not fight shy of blue books and Government 
publications. 

She resolution was carried. 

The Conference adopted a resolution on the passing away of the Dowager 
Maharani of Mysore. 


Yillage Industeies Assoctation 

Eajkumri Amrit Kaur, moving the resolution on Village Industries Associalion, 
made an eloquent speech saying that in that resolution they had the crystal lisation 
of all the resolutions which they had been urging for the last nine years. They 
should place village reconstruction work in the fore-front of their programme. 8 m 
knew some of the constituencies had tried to do work in the villages but the 
attempt had been spasmodic and they were not able to give concentrated thought 
to the problem in villages. Now in the greater interests of India, the yillage 
Industrie Association had been formed and it was a non-political organisation 
formed entirely for the economic hygiene and moral uplift of the villages. It was 
a great opportunity for the Conference to identify itself with the work that would 
be in progress in India shortly. The main object of the Association was to make 
villages self-supporting. 

Mrs. Ferozzdin said it was not in human nature to give rights to women. They 
had to wrest every inch. They should raise the revolt and fight for themselves. 
‘Tslam says Paradise lies under the feet of women, but how can the women of 
the present create Heaven when they were sufiering from too many disabiliti® V 

Mrs. Comins emphasised that women must have some part in property, and a 
proper share of whatever money came into the possession of the family must he 
rendered to women. 

Mrs. Chaiur Singh said that men merely called women “Eani” and “light of 
their ey»” but conferred no rights in practice. The speaker added that man-made 
laws should be shattered. 

Women and Congress 

A chide to Congress for not having backed up women eandidatw in the Assembly 
elections and even for bye-elections was administered by Mrs. Margaret Comim 
at ajargely attended public -meeting at Karachi, Dr, Qk&ttram, PreiideBi, Sind Pro- 
uiAdal Congress Committee, presiding. Women were pressed and pereuaded into lails. 
Congress must equally press them into Legislature and thus show honour to 
women who made equal sacrifices with men. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi said that freedom for India could only mean complete Inde^ 
pendence by transfer of power from classes to masses. This was ic^ possible m 
long as^ leadership remained in the hands of the upfi^r middle classes, for they had 
vested interests which were inextricably mixed up with British Imperialism. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf Alt made an appeal for unity within the Congress ranks and 
stem all hair-splitting arguments. She opined ii was possible to achieve unity in 
India not only through political pacts but by healthy social and cultural contacts. 
She add^ if they could not conquer this obstacle in the way of their goal they 
ov^'come the grmiter obstacles facing them, 
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Fourth Day — Karachi — 2iid. January 1935 

A vehement protest against the tyranny perpetrated on Baluchi '■women through such 
customs as Bhajai (giving away the wife of a deceased person to his heirs), Khoou 
Veha (taking away by force sisters and daughters of a murderer by aggrieved party), 
Ta Badulla (interchange of children in marriage, even before they were born)”^ 
were voiced to-day in the Conference. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali, moving the resolution"^ on the subject, gave a graphic picture 
of the appalling social condition and demanded that all impediments in the way of 
social workers and education be removed. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali said that century-old customs required eradication. There was a 
great restraint on the freedom of speech even on Maulavies, so that their grievances 
could not be ventilated openly. Not only should the resolution be passed, 
but demands should be made of Government to remove the restrictions barring 
social progress. 

Sri Kamaladevi said that the resolution before them was a pious one and did 
not take into account real conditions in that province. No reforming movement 
had been possible there because the authorities did not show any enthusiasm but 
antagonism. Newspapers had been prohibited and entry of outside papers restricted. 
In a population of ten lakhs, there were only three high schools and 100 primary 
schools. The speaker emphasised the necessity of creating public opinion on the 
border districts. 


Women in Mines 

A full-dress debate ensued on the resolution protesting against Hhe horrible 
condition of women in mines and urging measures for eradicating their lot. The 
Conference, while urging the betterment of their lot such as greater facilities for 
recreation, resolved that a compulsory system of insurance for women working in 
mines should be instituted to which men and women should contribute payment 
of premium. 

Miss. Copeland, speaking in Urdu, dwelt on the cheerless surroundings of those 
working in mines. More joy and entertainment, she said, should -be brought into 
their lives by the introduction of magic lanterns, cinemas, etc. The speaker asked, 
“How many Indian women who went to London knew the condition of their sisters 
in mines V 

Miss Vingate and Mrs. Coushis also spoke, the latter urging some women to go 
and settle down in these areas. Mrs. Cousins observed : ‘‘Here is a kingdom for 
some woman to become a queen over.” 

Mrs. Roy, mover of the resolution, made an elaborate speech touching all the 
aspects of the problem. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resolution urging enforcement of the Sarda Act was moved from the 
chair, Mrs. Naidu temporarily occupying the chair at this stage. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali, explaining the implications, observed that the initiative should 
be taken by the Government to bring to book those who violated the Act.- 

Rani Rajwade said those who escaped into French territories and Native States 
with a view to evading the provisions should also be punished. 

Abduction of Women 

Another interesting resolution passed by the Conference dealt with the abduction 
of women and children of which Miss Shepherd moved an amendment. The draft 
resolution, she said, was not complete and constructive. She emphasised the need 
for moral education. She traced the history of this cruel iniquity in India and 
referred to the League of Nations’ effort to wipe it out. Outlining the plans to get 
this scandal removed, she urged for regional conferences, 

Mrs. Sen observed that the problem was not only Indian but universal. In llie 
West they were fighting against the crime tooth and nail and referred to the League’s 
efforts to eradicate the evil. The speaker continued : Abductions took place mainly 
for catering to the animal passion of the general public who want to pay for 
Forcibly abducted women when they come back were ostracised by society and mal- 
treated. In the Punjab and Bengal abduction was on the increase but thanks lb 
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physical cnltnre imparted to girls, sneh as playing lathi and fencing, they knew how 

to protect tliemselyes. 

Miss Ferozuddin declared tliat the problem was particElarlj acute in BalncMsIan 
and the Frontier. 

Miss Vora drew the attention of the Conference to the state of affairs in 
E^thiawar. 

The resolution was nltimately adopted. 

In another resolution, the Conference expressed its profound indignation and 
disappointment at the omission of the right of franchise of women candidates for 
election to the legislatures of Bengal, Assam, K. W. F. Province, Delhi and 
AJmere-Merwara. 


ISTAMBUL CONFEEENCE 

Before adjourning for lunch, the Conference nnanimonsly resolved to send Indian 
delegates to attend the All-Women’s Suffrage Alliance Conference at Istambul m 
April 1935. Since the All-India Women’s Conference was not an affiliated body 
they could only go as fraternal delegates but this impediment was overcome by the 
Conference resolving to get themselves affiliated. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali, Bani Bajwade, Mrs. Naidn, Mrs. Bastomji Faridoonji, Miss 
Kamaluddin, Mrs. S. N. Boy and Sri Kamaladevi were suggested for the delegation, 
but the final choice was left to the Committee of the Conference. The Conference 
then concluded. 

Dr, Maude Boyden, on behalf of Mrs. Corbett Ashby, thanked the Conferen<^ 
for enabling them to uoderstaod something of their desires and aspirations thougii 
the language problem had been a handicap. They had learnt not only about womea 
of India but something about India. 

Eani Bajwade thanked the distinguished visitors from England for gracing the 
occasion with their presence. While deeply appreciating the love and sympathy of 
brothers and sisters across the Seas for India,- she said that the economic condi- 
tions of India were such that Indians could not wait for ^such sympathi« being 
translated into action and their impatience should not be mistaken for hostility. 

Winding up, the President, Mrs. Eustomji Faridoonji, made a passionate appeal 
for Swadeshi. 



The European Polity 


THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

Addressing a neeting of the European Association held in Madras on the l7tL 
September 1934 Mr. F. A James emphasised the fact thatjthe European community 
was united on the question of the safeguards necessary in "the event of the transfer 
of Law and Order to responsible Ministers. 

And 'endeavour, he said, had recently been made both in Madras and in 
Bombay to create the impression that the community was divided on this point. 
That was not the case. The Memorandum submitted by the European Association 
to the Joint Select Committee, the evidence given by the witnesses and the subse- 
quent communication sent on the 28th August 1933 summarising the position, 
were clear and unmistakable. In the view of the Association the only satisfactory 
means of safeguarding the effectiveness of the Police to deal with terrorism and 
similar movements was the reservation of the Intelligence or Special Branches deal- 
ing with terrorist and other subversive movements to the Governor-General in his 
discretion. Europeans in Bengal felt specially strongly on this matter and they had 
behind them the support of the European community throughout India. Iheir 
attitude to the recommendations of the Joint Committee in regard to the Police 
would depend upon the adequacy of the safeguards Iproposed. The European Asso- 
ciation^ did not claim the last word in wisdom upon the subject. It might be that 
the Joint Select Committee would recommend safeguards which were not quite the 
same as those proposed by the European Association. If, although different, 
^ey were found on examination to be as effective as those recommended by the 
Europeans in India, they should be accepted. If, however, they were found to be 
weaker than those recommended by the European witnesses, then the whole attitude 
of the community towards transfer of Law and Order would have . to be very 
carefully examined. Safeguards were not designed for placid circumstances. They 
i^itended to be designed to meet the stress of the most unfavourable and 
difficult circumstances, such, for example, as pertain in Bengal. This had always 
been the view of the Europeans in those provinces where conditions were much 
more satisfactory than in Bengal and was utterly unjust to suggest that the com- 
munity did not support their brethren in Benal where conditions were bound to 
increase apprehension and strengthen the demand for watertight safeguards, 

Assembly’s Eecoed oe Work 

Turning to the Assembly which had closed Cits session, Mr. James spoke of its 
varied and constructive work. The passage of the Iron and Steel Bill had provided 
an opportunity of demonstrating the value of co-operation between Indian and 
European parties in the interests of India. European Group in the Assembly had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of that Bill, a part which had won the 
commendation of the other Indian parties. They had forced Government to relin- 
quish their plan of abandoning the revenue duties on structurals. They had 
extracted from Government a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary 
nature of the excise duty on steel ingots. They had safeguarded the position of the 
smaller branches of the industry ; and they had generally strengthened the measure 
of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this 
country, 

Borne comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson’s statement during the 
debate that Imperial preference as generally understood was dead. This statement 
was made when showing the difference between a system of differential duties and a 
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of India ; 
the latter was a scheme in the interests of the Empire. Imperial preference had given 
way to the Ottawa method which was the conclusion of treaties between Empire 
countries giving reciprocal tariff advantages on the basis of hard bargains. It was a 
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tribute to the commoa sense and statesmanship of Empire eoniitries that the^ Ottawa 
Agreempts, with all their imperfection were concladed. India stood to gala more 
by staying ontsida The Ottawa agreement did not iessen the oe«i for^India to 
obtain equally favourable Agreements wish other countries outside the Empire. They 
showed the way however to a reduction of tariff based upon the interdependence 
of the units of the Empire. If the same system were followed on an international 
scale world trade would very soon revive. 

Mr. James referred to two important measures which were part of general Be- 
form programme ^^by means of which India would attain the ultimate status of a 
Dominion”. By the Indian Navy Bill the Indian Marine was promoted to the 
status of a Navy and Indian officers were to hoi i naval commissions under an Act 
of the Indian L^isiature* The Indian Army Bill not only gave the new Indian 
officer graduating from Dehra Dun a position equal to that of soy British or 
Dominion Officer but it also induced the Army Council to amend the King% r^ala*^ 
tions so that the Indian official might actually have power of command where 
circumstances allowed over British troop serving with his own. Mr. James asserted 
that there was not any other Power in the world which would sanction such an 
arrangement for the inhabitants of any of its dependencies. It was strange that 
these two Bills should have been opposed on purely constitutional and technical 

S ounds. If the matter had been left to those with army experience it would have 
en settled in a very short time. Politicians and lawyers with little know- 
l«3ge of army affairs dominated the Assembly and in the case of the Indian Army 
Bill nearly threw it out. It was not surprising therefore that the Comnmnder-iB- 
diief should show some irritation with those tactics. 

Rubber Costtrol 

Mr. James referred to the tremendous progress of civil aviation foreshadows! In 
the proposals placed before the Standing Finance Committee involving an expenditure 
of 92 lakhs. He also referred to the passing of the Rubber Control Bill by the 
Assembly and said that the step which had been taken together with the modifica- 
tion which he had secured in that Bill were unanimously endorsed at the Planters 
meeting in Coonoor. *‘The Madras Mail” continued to misunderstand the matter. 
The position was that the case for a revision of the quota would be placed before 
the International Committee by the non-official representative of the Governmenl of 
India. That ease would be supported by the Governments of Travaneorey Cochin, 
the Rubber Licensing Committee and the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India He believed that the International Committee would not be unrwsonable 
and that other producing countries particularly in the Empire might be willing to 
make adjustments in regard to a quota in favour of South India in order to streng- 
then the spirit of internationai co-operation which was so ^sentiai to the csiryiiig 
out of a rnbber restriction scheme. He emphasised the fact that any brttk-dowa 
in the scheme either partial or whole would damage India’s inter®! mcBt. 

In connection with the approaching elections, Mr, Jam® observed that fee 
Cbngress stood for a policy of repudiation of the White Paper with all its attcnAml 
clreumstances. He referreS to the el®tmn^ campaign of Sir R. K Shammikfaiii 
Chetty and Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar. Sir R. EL Shanmukham Ohotty was a 
Nationalist who had followed the course of constructive criticism- As the Prmideafc 
of the Assembly he had been outstanding by reason of his indepaidence of inig- 
menfe and impartiality of ruling. Mr. jSmaswamy Mudaliar was also a Nation, alM 
who believed in coos tractive co-operation when that was in the inter®! ©f India., 
Th®e gentlemen were being opposed in their Sections by the Congress which 
for non-co-operation in constitutional matters for breaking up the poliqy of lotte- 
British co-operation in recent years in economic affairs, and for a poScy of ®oaO'mic 
and political isolation and racial domination which would bo disaatams to ladw. 
If the Congress secured a clear majority in the AssemWy the consequence ii|M» the 
prospects of Reforms and upon the political situation in England would be wioiij^ 
A Congr®8 majority would rn'Can the rejection of the- White iPaper and therefore 
the Joint Selast Committee Report, a gesture wMch would be Beir«i upon with avi- 
dity by the diehard community in Engknd. It would also m«n a reveraal of £i» 
Ottawa method with attendant dislocation and uncertainty to India’s tod% and m 
pdioy frankly antagooiatic to the continiisnee of British interests in India. He 
hopw that in Madras, at any rata, the issue would te mi^e perfectly clay: «> 

Mis would know ckiice. 
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He prophesied a fair future for Madras under the Beforms and emphasised the 
paramount need for effective organisation and constant vigilance on the part of the 
European community. They would have to depend entirely upon their own resour- 
ces, in the politics of the future and that was why such care was being taken to 
evolve a political organisation which would secure to theno both the defence and the 
representation of their interests and a constructive force which would be open to co- 
operation with other constructive forces in the country, 

THE ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

Eis Excellemy Sir John Woodhead, Acting-Governor of Bengal in the course of 
his speech at the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner held in Calcutta on the 30th. November 
1934j said 

I do not propose to enlarge this field to-night by taking about proposals for Consti- 
tutional Beform. The report of the Joint Select Committeej which was set up by both 
Houses of Parliament to consider, in consultation with representatives from India, 
the proposals of His Majesty’s Government for an Indian Constitution, was 

E ’ ■" hed just over a week ago. The recommendations of that Committee are now 
Parliament and it would be improper for me at this stage, before they have 
been considered by Parliamant, to discuss them. Like you, Mr. Chairman, I also 
am a cautious man and though my reason is not the same as yours, I too have 
decided that to-night no kind of horse shall drag from me an expression of opinion 
on the proposals of the Be port. They are the result at discussions and enquiries 
which have been going on for the last seven years ever since the Simon Commission 
came to India. The final discussions will take place in Parliament within the^ next 
few months. It is impossible to evolve a constitution which will meet with universal 
approval and so I will only express the hope that when the financial discussion is 
over, all those who desire to see India progress steadily towards responsible Govern- 
ment will put their shoulders to the wheel and do their best to ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime— and I say this with all solemnity— a heavy responsibility 
will lie on anyone, either in this country or in the United Kingdom, who advocates 
a sterile policy of rejection without suggesting any constructive alternative. Such a 
policy, if effected, could only have the effect of putting back the clock for many 
years. 

As regards our purely domestic problems I shall have time to deal briefly only 
with the two most important, namely terrorism and the economic situation, and it 
is a happy sign that in the last twelve months two committees, one entirely non- 
official and the other largely so, have been formed to co-operate and work with the 
Government towards the solution of both of them. 

Although since last November the Province has been saved, only as if by a 
miracle, from the dreadful tragedy of a murdered Governor, I am able to say 
without hesitation that to-day the position in regard to terrorism shows a marked 
improvement on what it was a year ago. The lack of success by the terrorists, the 
successes of the police in unearthing terrorist conspiracies and bringing terrorists 
to justice, the large mass of information now available in many districts, though 
as yet by no means in all, and the considerable finds of arms and explosives all 
point their own moral. The steady and continuous pressure exerted during the 
last four years is proving successful. But do not misunderstand me, that does nol 
mean that the pressure can be relaxed. It must be maintained till the terrorisi 
movement has been brought completely under control. 

Up till a short time ago Government was left to fight this evil practically single- 
handed. This was the first phase of the fight and I take this opportunity of payini 
an unstinted tribute to the devotion to duty displayed by all officers of the Grown, 
both European and Indian, during a period not only of great strain but also oi 
great danger. I should like also, on behalf of the Civil power, to pay a similai 
tribute to the military for the great assistance they have rendered. Their relatione 
both with the Provincial Government and the public have been such as to add tc 
the already high repute of the Army in India and it may be of reassurance to thos( 
who consider that their continued presence is essential to know that they will nol 
be withdrawn without the consent of the Government of Bengal. , _ 

_ J think that historians will probably say that the attempt on the life of ow 
John Anderson was the turning-point in the sorry history of the shameful tecronsi 
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HSOTeiaent. Emm the moment when the staggenng news of the wicked tnd deter- 
mined attempt to kill Sir John became known', the tide of public opinion definitely 
began to flow against the terrorist and will, I trust, never ebb. 

The great anti-Terrorisfc Conference in the Town Hall last September, attended 
by^ l^rsons from all over the Province, was proof of a remarkable change in public 
opinion. It is no over-statement to say that a year or two ago finch a meeting 
woiild have been unthinkable. But that meeting is not the only sign of a notable 
chaisge in public opinion. In many of the districts where terrorism is active, non- 
official organisations are at ^work helping in the fight and so we have at last embar- 
ked on the sojond phase in the struggle without reaching which success was 
imposible, ^namely, Government working with the aid of a vigorous public opinion- 
I take this opportunity of publicly thanking those who had the courage and 
strength of mind^ to cal! and organise the anti-Terrorisfe Conference and alt those, 
ncluding many journalists, who are taking part in the anti -Terrorist campaign and 
to say that Government whole-heartedly welcomes their co-operation and In future 
will co-operate the fullest extent possible with them. 

The third and final phase of the campaign will be when every house in Bengal is 
closed to the terrorist, when every finger is pointed at him in scorn and every eye 
looks on him with loathing so that for very shame he mends his ways and turns 
bis energies to constructive work for his country’s good instead of Into channeM 
which can only lead into destruction. 

To turn^ to the economic situation I will first deal with that aspect of it which 
has a bearing on terrorism—the problem of middle-class unemployment. Though 
opinions may differ as to the extent of the connastion between unemployment 
among the educated classes and terrorism, many people are convinc^l that the 
gloom which the fear of unemployment casts even the economic outlook of the 
Hindu middie-class is one of the causes which has rendered the general atmosphere 
so favourable to the spread of terrorist doctrines. 

It is always difficult to break away from tradition but there are signs of change, 
indications that Bhadralog to run away from clerical employment. One indication of 
this change is the number of middle-class young men who have seized the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Government Demonstration Parties to receive a training in 
various handicrafts, such as the making of umbrellas, boots and shoes and soap, as 
well as weaving and brass and bell metal work. 

To-night, in this room, there are many employers and I wish to appeal to them 
to see what they can do to assist the Bhadralog young men of Bengal to enter new 
trades and callings. 

As regards the general economic sphere the world is recovering slowly from a 
trade depression which has lasted for nearly 5 years. Railway earnings are generally 
a good barometer of trade conditions and the increase in railway receipts of DW.riy 
Es. 3 crores up to the beginning of this month compared with figure for the 
corresponding period last year, which in their turn were 38 lakhs better than in 
1932 indicate that India is sharing in that recovery. In Bengal the price of nm 
has shown a welcome upward trend during the last few months. 

A year ago to-night Sir John Anderson announced the decision to set up a 
Board of Economic Enquiry in order to facilitate co-operation between Governmeol 
and outside opinion in the solving of economic problems. Government have just 
received a report from the Board together with a draft Bill for debt concillalioa 
which win be examined by Government as quickly as possible. 

Chairman *8 Addreis 

" Proposing the toast of ‘The Viceroy and the land We live in”, Mn J. J. 
McKerroWy Chairman of the St. Andrews’ Day dinner eongratulated the Governor 
Sir John Anderson, upon his escape “from the hands of cowardly assassins” 
adding ; ‘T have no feelings of pity for a gang of plottera, who, by guile, destroy 
morals and then mortal bodies. So long as these gangs can find a safe asylum 
in Bengal, it is difficult for plain citizens or men who believe in ordered govern- 
ment 'better than chaos to understand how local public opinion which toleatai 
them in its midst can be trusted to take charge of Government” 

‘‘Hone of us will get all we want under the new legislation” added Mr Me 
J^ow* would remind you why our Parliament was united with the English 

47 
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one. We were very far from getting all we wanted— so were the English. But 
will any of yoa venture at this time in history to say that our union was a 
mistake ?” Mr, McKerrow concluded with an appeal for belief in the union of the 
Empire and envisaged a time when there would be a Senior Council of the 
Empire, wherein representatives of all units would sit together and legislate for the 
Empire as a unity. 


The Calcutta European Association Dinner 

A large and distinguished assemblage listened to a most important speech made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at a dinner given by the European Association in 
Calcutta on the 19th. December 1934. 

Giving expression to the considered views of the Council of the European 
Association on the J. P. C. Eeport, Mr, W, W, K, Page, President, said : ‘’Though 
we must in certain matters again insist on our representation we accept and will 
support the Eeport as a whole. We recognise with admiration that it is a docu- 
ment which will have supreme historical importance in the history of India ; that 
it is a document worthy of the distinguished men who have signed it. And where 
we cannot accept its recommendations, we rely for justification of our dissent not 
on mere self-interest but on the essentials of security and justice.’’ 

Dealing with specific recommendations of the Eeport, Mr. Page referred to the 
safeguarding of the interests of British professional men and said he had nothing 
to say in approval of the recommendations. 

As regards Law and Order, Mr. Page said that it was the greatest satisfaction 
to them that their arguments had been accepted and their representations had been 
effective. He stressed effective central control of the Intelligence and Special 
Branches of the Police as essential. “In my view”, he said, “the danger to the 
security of the State in India in future and in the near future lies more in Com- 
munism than in terrorism, more in subversive movements extending beyond the 
boundaries of any one province than in movements manifestations of which like 
those of terrorism, have hitherto appeared in the main in any province alone. I 
would, therefore, wish to see explicit powers placed in the hands of the Viceroy 
not only to control provincial policy and action but also— though this is a matter 
touching control of police as a whole, control to co-ordinate physical co-operation 
throughout British India of provincial police forces.” 

Mr, Page also dealt at length with recommendations regarding High Courts, 
stressing the necessity for ensuring that courts in India in future be freed from 
the administrative control of Provincial Governments, 

Viceroy’s Speech 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 

It is hardly necessary to say that it is a very real pleasure to my wife and 
myself to find ourselves enjoying once again the hospitality of the members of the 
European Association, an organisation which had been in existence for many years 
and whose principal duty and purpose is to guard and secure the varied interests 
and activities of many of my fellow-countrymen who are chiefly engaged in trade 
and business in all parts of India. I gratefully thank you for the warmth of your 
welcome to-night and particularly thank you, Sir, for the delightful and most 
generous terms in which you have proposed the health of my wife and myself for 
acceptance of this distinguished company. 

In 0 5V under ordinary circumstances, on an occasion of this kind, I should not 
trouble you with any remark of a serious character, but the atmosphere is ^ 
charged with politics in these days and members of this Association are so keenly 
interested in the political situation that I venture to ask you to allow me to detain 
you for a few minutes in order that I may place before you my views on the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Indian Constitutional Eeforms, which has 
recently been published and which is the result of the earnest deliberations or a 
very distinguished body of my countrymen, with wide experieui^e of pnblic 
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many of tliem with practical knowledge of administration in India, but before 
doing so let me express my gratitude to yon, Sir, for baying so very frankly pnfe 
before ns to-oighfc the general views of your Association on the report. I was yep" 
glad to hear your statement that, to use your own words, the scheme embodied in 
the Eeport is satisfactory, that the recommendations of the Report form a reason- 
able basis on which to frame the Act which will give to India her new constitution, 
a constitntjon which will achieve a notable step towards the ultimate goal which is 
envisaged in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, Responsible Government of British 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. This, I assure you, is a mosl 
heartening and eocouragiog statement to the Government of India and to His 
Majesfcyjs Governpnent at Home. You were equally frank in telling us that you 
were still very critical of the Report on certain matters which you have referred to 
and that you proposed at the proper time to press your views before Parliament, 

which of course you are perfectly justified in doing. I am sure you would agree 

that this is not the time or place for me to follow you in a discussion on the 

points you have raised, for it might lead to, I am sure, a very friendly but at the 

same time a somewhat lengthy exchange of views which might have found rather 
tedious by this distinguished company. No, Sir, my remarks to-night will refer 
little to the details, for I wish to express my genera! views on the main propcwals 
that the Report contains and how I consider they will affect ail classes ana «>ndi- 
tions of people who live and work in this country. 

‘^We are approaching, I hope, the end of the prolonged discussions on the future 

f overnment of India and although much work still remains to be done, His Maj«ty^8 
Srovernment are determined to do ail that is in their power to ensure that there 
will be no undue delay in passing into law the Bill which will shortly be laid 
before the House of Commons, while I and my Government out here in India will 
push on with all the measures which are necessary preliminaries to the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution. A Bill of this magnitude and importance must 
necessarily be subject to most careful and detailed consideration by Parliament and 
it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that as the result of the recent debate in 
both Houses, a large majority of members accepted the advice of these British 
statesmen, who, after the closest consultation with representatives of public opinion 
in this country, have embodied their conclusions in that historical document, the 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 

Extreme Views 

As is inevitable in all political controversies, extreme views have been expressed. 
On the one hand we have in India those who, paying little attention to history, 
appear at times to be oblivious of the fact that it is, as a result of co-operation bet- 
ween Britain and India, that India has arisen to the position which she now enjoys. 
They have advocated a severance with the past and have adopted the policy ol 
complete independence. In pursuit of that policy they have at times followea the 
mOTfe unconstitutional methods, but the methods of boycott, non-co-operation aad 
civil disobedience have now been given up. I trust finally, and I welcome the return 
to the Central Legislature of the representatives of the Congress Party, who have 
been succwsM at the recent election, for, closer association with the GoverniH«t 
and with its problems and difficulties will, I hope, make them realise that all of fts, 
whatever our political views or whatever our position, are equally eager for the 
sdvaucement of this great country to its promis^ goal 

At the other extreme there are those who, while not advocating any repudiaticm of 
the idea! set out in 1919 of the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire, are apprehensive that progress is 
too rapid and that the advancement which is now propo'^ will not result in the 
good government of the country nor conduce to the strength and prosperity of the 
Empire. Those who hold these views seem to have their eyes too much focussed 
on the past and to overlook the developments of the last quarter of a century aad 
the growth during that period of a great spirit of nationalism in India. 

Between these two extreme views It is my confident belief that a large majority 
of public opinion, both in this country and in my own, while for different reasons 
they may not agree with these proposals in their entirety, are ready to support 
them in the belief that they are a fair, just and well-balanced effort to deal with the 
manifold difficulties and intricate questions that constitutional reforms in India 
necossarily involve. 
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Eedekation 

Many of you have no doubt studied the Report with care or at least the 
admirable introduction to the detailed proposals which 'sums up the problem and 
gives concisely the reasons underlying the recomnaendations. You will have seen 
that the Committee have steered the middle course. They have recognised the 
danger both of rashness and overcaution and in the constitution which they have 
recommended have propounded a scheme of evolutionary constitutional develop- 
ment, a scheme designed both to work successfully in India as it is to-day and 
to contain in itself the seeds of further growth. With this object in view they 
have stressed the need for flexibility so that opportunity ; may be afforded for a 
natural process of evolution with a minimum of alteration of the constitutional 
frame work. It will» I think, be agreed that the constitutional framework is 
sound. From these proposals will be framed a measure which, for the first time, 
contains complete Autonomy in the Provinces, and a very large extension of the 
franchise, both male and female, to what we have hitherto, and in the Centre, too, 
the administration under the Governor-General will become largely autonomous 
which, to my mind, is one of the most important proposals of them all, for, 
speaking with some experience, I have long been convinced that the present system 
of having a non-official majority with an irremovable executive is a temptation to 
that majority to be apt to be irresponsible in their actions in the Legislative 
Assembly and is the worst possible training iu Parliamentary life. Yes, and they 
contain for the first time the great purpose of producing an All-India Federation, 
the possibility of which was brought about by the fine gesture i made by the 
representatives of the Princes at the first Round Table Conference, an ideal wMch 
many of us have had for some years in our minds and which we now trust may 
come to fruition. 

And here, Sir, I should like to say a very few words with regard to the Princes, 
more particularly so, because efforts have been made on more than one occasion 
recently to misrepresent my attitude and to accuse me and my political officers of 
endeavouring to coerce, bribe and intimidate the Princes into joining the Federa- 
tion. I deny that flatly and absolutely and furthermore I am certain that eveiyr 
Prince in India will endorse what I say. My attitude has been and will continue 
to be that I have advised those Princes who have sought my advice to enter into 
the great federal scheme provided that their legitimate aspirations are met by the 
provisions of the Bill, for, I honestly and sincerely believe, that their entry will be 
not only to their own advantage, but for the benefit of India as a whole. Advice 
however, is not coercion or intimidation and whereas no pressure has been brought 
in the past, so will no pressure be brought in the future either by myself or by 
the officers of my Political Department to coerce or intimidate the Princes with 
regard to the important decision which they must shortly take but I trust and 
hope that when the bill is laid on the table of the House of Commons they will 
find that their position will be adequately safeguarded and that they will therefore 
stand by the promises and assurances given by their representatives at the first 
Bound Table Conference to be a willing partner in an All-India Federation. 

Law and Order 

“There is one point of detail however to which I feel I must refer to-nighi 
You, members of the European Association in Bengal have naturally been specially 
interested in the problem of law and order and in the provisions that have be^ 
made for dealing with the menace of terrorism, which unfortunately still overhangs 
this Presidency. I trust you are satisfied with the proposals put forward by to 
Committee. After a full consideration of the problem in all its aspects and of to 
opinion and suggestions which your representatives and others have put forward, 
they have introduced further safeguards and their report has been criticism on 
this ground, but I sincerely hope that necessity for using these safeguards will 
arise. There are already most reassuring signs that public opinion in Bengal is 
setting against the terrorist movement and I trust that the first Ministers in thm 
Presidency will shoulder the responsibility which is put upon them and, With 
to full support of the services of the Crown, will deal with this probto as 
efficiently as it has been dealt with by the present Government of Ben^, 
should my optimism be misplaced, should couditious be such as to render to use ^ 
these safeguards inevitable, you may rest assured that they will be brought into 
effect and that nothing will be done which will cause conditions in Bengal lo 
detenorate. 
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The provision of safeguards has evoked more criticism than any other 
part of the constitutional proposals and even though the Committee have given 
what, to my mind, are most convincing arguments in support of these proposals, 
they are often misrepresented and many critics tend to overlook that important 
passage in the Report in which the Committee point out that these safeguards are 
not only not Inconsistent with some form of Responsible Government, but, in the 
present circumstances of India, it is no parados to say that they are the necessary 
complement to any form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of 
success, but this does not mean that they will be in constant use. As the Governor- 
Genera! of Canada, many powers were entrusted to me which I never had occasion 
to use. If all goes well — and I am optimistic enough to hope that it will— there 
will be few occasions for using them in this country but still they are there in re- 
serve and if the need to bring them into effect should unfortunately arise they will 
be ready to hand and will be used not merely to prevent any cdsis resulting in 
chaos or anarchy but to prevent any deterioration of the administrative machine 
which would facilitate such a crisis. 


“AK IlTMElTSE AdVAI^TCE’' 

^ I have lived and worked for many years in India and can remember well the 
circumstances surrounding the discussions on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
scheme which took place nearly 17 years ago and can honestly say that, to my 
mmd, the proposals contained in the Report are an immense advance towards Res- 
ponsible Government on the provisions contained in that measure. 1 don’t think 
that anyone will doubt my sincerity of purpose. During all the years I have lived 
in this country my constant effort has always been to move India forward until she 
aciu^e her great desire to arrive at a complete position of equal partnership within 
other Dominions under the Crown, for, I have always held 
that the nationals of any country are fully justified in claiming that they should 
ha^ the control of the administration of their own homeland as soon as they are 
ready to undertake the full responsibility, I would ask my Indian friends to re- 
memi^r a fact that we all too often forget that there have been sudden revolution- 
ary changes in the administration in recent years in various countries, both in the 
li^ast and the West, which have brought about conditions which cause grave anxiety 
and consequent economic depression among all countries in the world and that 
there is now more stability in the countries of the British Empire than can generally 
be found elsewhere and with the recollection of these facts, I would ask them again 
It It 13 ^ not wiser to move steadily with our ultimate goal always in view rather 
than risk any disaster in our desire to move forward too fast. There are some, I 
know well, who are anxious to throw ofi* at once all outside control and wish to 
arnve at a position of independence without any delay. With some knowledge of 
they are entirely wrong and I am. perfectly confident 
mat the great majority of all classes of our people would entirely endorse my 

fknfmnn j 


;BiutISH CONNECnOH TTITH INDIA 

Let me further say what I have always felt very strongly that during the long 
J® “ close association we, British, have shared with Indians the great trust 
ana responsibility for t^ care and well-being of the various and diverse human 
elements in this land. We are not going to handover that responsibility until we 
can safely do so, until indeed, our Indian fellow citizens are ready to take the full 
responsi^bility for the administration of their country and I ask : Is that not a 
tI'T interests of every citizen in this 

^ races became associated 

over 100 years ago, India was in a condition of turmoil and unrest and may 1 
close association has brought to India safety from foreign 
'argely saved _ India from the horrors of plague and 
famine / Have we not secured fair administration throughout the country and the 
toelopment of transport by road, rail and air which has proved an i^nense 
people and which has opened up the possibility of establishing many 
^Mt commercid and industrial poneerns, which have brought increasing prSperity 
^ ^ claim too that this hafcoZ about 

ft mv ^ knowledge of thousands 

t°i? y®^rs given devoted service to this country 

dutmg the best years of their hves and if this association has been of benefit to 
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India, has not a further benefit been secured by the fact that she has become and 
is becoming an increasingly important partner in the destinies of a great Emnire 
which is the most stable part of the civilised world at the present times ? ^ 

When a report deals with a problem of the greatest magnitude, with a problem 
which has been under discussion for years and on which all shades of opinion have 
put forward their views, it must inevitably happen that there are many points of 
detail on which many of us do not see eye to eye with the Committee. There is 
still opportunity for those who object to some of the proposals to press for modi- 
fication on points of detail, but we must take the Eeporfc as a whole and the ques- 
tion which we in India have to decide is what attitude should be adopted by those 
in this country who are anxious for its political advancement. . 

Two Alteenatives 

Two alternatives seem to me to present themselves. The first is to accept the 
Eeport as laying dovvn broadly the right lines of advance, Provincial Autonomy 
an All-India Federation, and a considerable measure of Eesponsibility at the Centre! 
The second alternative is a flat and sterile rejection of the scheme, an attitude 
which connotes continuing for an indefinite period under the existing constitution. 
We stand at the parting of the way. The process of legislation is about to com- 
mence. The question which India has to decide is which of these two courses is 
more likely to hold the cause of India's freedom in Parliament. To my mind there 
can be but one answer and so I urge all those who are interested in reforms to 
work this Bill when it passes through Parliament. We may not get all we wish 
for. We may not feel satisfied with all its contents but I am certain that if we 
work it with sincerity and purpose we shall find that it is a great advance, a big 
step forward towards complete responsibility for Indians in India. 



The Landholders’ Conferences 


THE AGRA ZAMINDARS’ CONFERENCE 

A cooference of the zemlodars of the province of Agra was held at Alkfaahad 
In the Marris Hall of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, on the Stt. 
August 1934; to form a party of Zemindars, whose fnnction ^will be to devise 
measures to safeguard the interests of the zemindar eommaoity in particular. 

The third conference of the zemindars of the Agra province held at Aligarh 
recently had decided to form such a party and to draw up a scheme of the pro- 
posed parly and had appointed a sub-committee, which drew up the aims and 
objects of the party and drafted a tentative constitution- The conference held 
to*day was convened to confirm the decisions of the sub-committee. 

About 250 Zemindars were invited of whom over 150 were present. The invita- 
tions were not confined to the members of the Agra Province Zemjodars^ Associa- 
tion but many who were not members of the association were also invited, 

. Nawah of Chhatari's Inaugural Speech 

Naicab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of Chhatari (who was the prwidenl 
of the third conference of the Agra Province Zemindars held recently at Aligarh 
and the chairman of the sub-committee of that conference appointed to draw up 
a scheme of the proposed party) inaugurated the conference. _ In the course of 
his inaugural speech the Nawab said that it was not intended to TOufine 
the membership of the party to the Zemindars only. As far as the question of 
improving the condition of the people of India was concerned the party^s aim 
would be neither to lag behind nor go ahead of any other party. But the reason 
why a separate party was being formed was that the parliamentary system of 

f overnment was impossible unless there were various parties in the country, 
n England, for instance, there were the Labour, Liberal and other parties and at 
the same time it could not be said of any of them that they had not the interest 
of legitimate possessions. .... , , 

He, however, made it clear that one of the_ basic principles of the new party 
would be respect for the right of^ private propietorship. The party would try ^ 
devise means to solve the economic difficulties without depriving persons of tli«t 
legitimate possessions. 

So far as the question of the communal problem and of finding ways to im- 
prove the condition of the masses was concerned, their party would be as to 
solve them as any other party. Except the Congress, which had in its folds mem- 
bers of all the communities, the proposed new party, the Nawab d^jlared, wosM 
be the only other party, which would include members of the mmnumilitt. II 
would not be a communal party and it would be the sincere endeavour £3if th© 
party to solve the mc^t ticklish communal question. 

In conclusion, the Nawab of Chhatari warned the conference that they should 
not work the party in such a manner as to give an impression to the pnMic at 
large that its activities retarded or hindered the progress of the country. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad MuzammiluUah KhaUf who was also the pr«idcnl of 
the Agra Province Zemindars' Association, was next vO'fced to p^ide over iie 
conference. 


:Nawab Sm Muhammao Yusuf 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf (Minister) supporting ^the pro|W8aI that Nawab 
Sir Muhammad MuzammiluUah Khan should preside said that if the zemindare 
w&nied to lead a respectable life it was time now that they made an effort to^ or- 
ganize themselves, fie urged they should unite and support at the coming elections 
only those candidates who agrew with their views and they should not say that 
because certain candidates set up by the Ckmgress or any other mrfcy happen^ 
to be their clwe friends there they would vote for mem and not for thw j^rty 
amdtdatoi* 
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Nawab of Bhikampur’s Presidential Address 


Nawah Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan of Bhikampur then took the chair 
and in the course of a brief presidential speech appealed to the zemindars for unity. 
The present condition of the zemindars, he pointed out, was deplorable. If any 
zemindar was arrested for non-payment of revenue or was involved in a case, 
brother zemindars did not care in the least for him. 

The president also regretted to find that nobody had at present any sympathy 
with the zemindars, nor . even the newspapers, although zemindars belonged to a 
class to whom mainly many public institutions owed their existence. He had, 
however, no complaint to make against anybody. The zamindars themselves were 
responsible for their present plight. In the past they were held in high esteem but 
now they had no voice even in the Councils. The president asserted that they 
should in future send such persons to the legislatures who would be zemindar 
first, anything else afterwards. 


Aims of National Agkiculturist Pakty 


Major Eanjit Singh next read to the conference the aims and objects of the 
nartv to be called the ‘National Agriculturist party, which has been finally discussed 
and passed at Naini Tal on June 17 last by the Aligarh conference sub-committee. 
The conference accorded its approval to the aims and objects, the president adding 
that these would form a sort of manifesto of the zemindar party and the zemindars 
would go to the Councils with those objects. They are as follows 

(a) To devise means for the peace, prosperity and good government of the 
country ; (b) to adopt all constitutional means in order to obtain self-government 
in India ; (c) to create healthy public opinion ; (d) to protect and advance by all 
constitutional means the interest of the people generally and of the agricultural 
population particular^ in these provinces; (e) to help and advance the political, 
social, educational aiid economic uplift of the province ; (f) to create better and 

friendly relations between the various classes and communities of the province; 
(g) to encourage industries of the country generally and cottage and agricultural 
industries particularly ; (h) to encourage the establishment of co-operative cr^ifc 
societies and land mortgage banks, and to take steps to reduce the hepy burden 
of taxation ; (i) to help and improve medical and public health facilities generally 
and in the rural areas particularly ; (j) to regulate exchange policy in the interest 
of the country ; (k) to reduce expenditure and effect substantial economy m every 
branch of the Government administration. ^ 

After the conference had accepted the aims and objects laid down by the com- 
mittee, Pandit Baj Nath Kunzru, who had also been invited to the conference, 
sought permission to speak on the aims and objects. The president informed him 
that the conference had already confirmed the aims and objects placed before it 
but Mr. Knnzru was allowed to speak. _ . , , * 

Mr. Eunzru began with the remark that they were forming a zemindars party 


todav^ . 

Nawah of Ohhatari : It is not a zemindars' party but of those who subscribe to 

^^"^"^t^kunzru : A party specially of the zemindars and of those who agreed with 
this new political party, . . . , 

President*. Do not say repeatedly ‘political'. It is an agriculturists . . 

Mr. KimzTu continuing said that the new political party, as the Nawab of Onnatan 
had indicated, would be to devise means for the betterment of economic 
It will also deal with some political matters as was evident from the hsj of aims 
and objects. In the past most of the zemindars did not take part in polities 011 
submitted to what the Government desired. 

President : We will now take part in politics. t xi,„ 

Continuing the speaker said that whether the political principles of the new 
party were correct or not was a different matter but the formation of a party ny 
the zemindars at the present juncture has caused an impression that it was a pM y 
of vested interests and was being formed to protect the zemindars interests an» 

not for the benefit of the country. . , , r .t. rmt 

President : — We are forming the party with both the objects, to protect our 

inter^ts and also for the country's benefit. , x 

Mr. Kunxru said that if the object of the party was only to protect the zema 
dars' interests without regard to the interests of the people in general} the larma- 
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tioQ of such a party would briog destruction upon the zemindars. ^ There ^were 
other political parties also and the zemindars could prove by working in conjune- 
tion with them that they wanted to improve their conditions and also of the ^people 
In general. He realised that there was fo existence a political party which did 
not respect the right of private property. Mahatma Gandhi had issued a staletnenfc 
clearing the position of the Congress in that respect. To the speaker Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement on the subject did not appear to be satisfactory ^ but Mr, Kemhi 
asserted, he did not consider any necessity of having a separate polifclpl party. The 
result of having a separate political party wonld be in the best interests of the 
zemindars^ 

Nawahzada Liaqat AU Khan, (deputy president of the Legislative Council) 
replying to Mr. Kunzru emphasized that the party which was befog formed wai 
not one of zemindars but of agriculturists who formed 90 per cent of the popnia- 
tion of the province. Besides they had not closed the doors of the ^party member- 
ship to non-agriculturists for whoever agreed with the objects of this _party could 
join it. He realized that besides the Congress, there existed other political parlies 
but the object in forming a new and separate political party was^ to have a party 
which should be altogether free from communal warfare as it was not advisable 
to mix up communal matters with politics. So far as political ‘matters were con- 
cerned there should be unity among all communities. It was true that such a 
party should have been formed in 1920 but if thej failed to do so then, there was no 
reason why they should not wake up and form one now. He asserted that If 
the agriculturists d d not go with democracy they would suffer an irreparable loss. 
Nawabzada Liaqat All jSIhan thought the new party would be the b^t iwlitical party 
as It would embrace in its folds all communities and sections, rich and poor. 

Ehan Bahadur Obaidur Rehynan Khan thought that Mr. Kunzru’s objoition to 
the formation of a new political party was Delated. Mr. Kunzru was present at 
the Aligarh Conference. He said that there had been no party whieh^ supported the 
interests of the zemindars and for that reason some of the zemindars had been 
looking to the Government for the protection of their rights. The position had 
undergone a change now and it was, therefore, necessary to have a separate party. 

Mr. Kunzru wanted to reply to the points raised in respect of his S’peeeh but 
the president did not allow him to speak again. 

It having been decided to form a party and the aims and objects of it having 
been confirmed, question arose as to what steps should be taken to carry on the 
work of the new party. !No definite scheme appeared to have been prepared before- 
hand for the consideration of the conference as Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf and 
some others suggested the formation of a provisional executive board while the 
president remarked that the board would not be provisional. As there appeared to 
be some misunderstanding on the subject, the conference resolved, on the motion, of 
the Raja of Tirwa to form a subjects committee of 19 members to draft prop€«-als 
about the constitution of the party. The conference was adjourned at 1 p. m. for 
an hour to enable the subjects committee to frame proposals. 

Elections 

The Oonferenee reassembled shortly after 2 p. m. ^and accepted the propMals 
of the subjects committeee with regard to the constitution of the party with 
slight modifications and elected office-bearers of the centra! board- Tfie fellowing 
is the result of elections : — 

Rresidmt, Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan ; rice presidemts, Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf, iNawab of Chhatari, Raja of Padranna, Raja of Tomkohi, 
Baja of Badhawar, Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, ■ Nawab of Bagh|^, Sir Jawala 
Prasad Srivastava, Raja of Pilibhit and Raja or Katera ; Gancrul Secrtiarf, Capt. 
Raja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa ; Joint merdaries, Rai Bahadur Bai Indra 
Narain and Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rehman ; tremurer, Nawabzada_ Liaqat Ali 
Khan ; honorary assistant secretary, Lala Harsraj Swamp, Th<*re will also be a 
paid assistant secretary, who will be appointed after the post is advertisw!. 

The Conference wanted to have Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan as one of the joint 
^sretaries but despite repeated appeals the Nawabzada declined to accept the 
office as he felt that he would not be able to carry on the duties of a jofns^ secre- 
tary to his satisfaction if there were two joint secretaries. The conference d»ir<rf to 
Jmve Major Eanjit Singh as an honorary assistant eecretary but the Major exprwrod 
Mi' inability to ac(«pt the office, 
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The above will be the office-bearers of the central board of the party. The mem- 
bers of the central board will be the representatives of the associations to be formed 
in every district as branches of the National Agriculturists' party. Till the associa- 
tions are formed and representatives for the central body are selected by them the 
central board consist of those present at the conference and those who had been 
invited to the conference but were unable to attend it. The present central board 
will be dissolved when at least 25 districts have formed associations and sent re- 
presentatives. The districts have been given a year’s time for that work. 

There was a dispute at the subjects committee meeting on the question of the 
qualifications of persons entitled to join the party’s associations. Eventually it was 
agreed to throw open the membership of the district associations to those entitled 
to be enrolled as voters for the Legislative Council elections. The membership fee 
will be Re. 5 annually. But there will be no separate fee for the membership of 
the central body, which would carry on its work by direct subscriptions and con- 
tributions from the district associations. There was a proposal that the fee for a tenant 
desiring to become a member of the association should be only 8 annas annually 
but the proposal was not pressed. 

The conference also formed an executive committee of 72 members, two persons 
having been selected from each district. 


THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The following is the report of the proceedings of an ordinary general body meeting 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association held in Madras on the 2nd. December 1934 
with the Maharaja of Yenhatagiri, President in the chair. 

“The Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms is now before us. You are aware that as members of the Association we are 
not directly concerned with the larger political issues raised by the Report, for 
Article 3 of the Association reads : “The Association shall avoid all political ques- 
tions except, such as immediately concern Zanaindari interest.” But I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my opinion, with which I hope you all concur, that the 
Report contemplates a large measure of advance in the establishment of self-govern- 
ment in our land. I may at the same time express my earnest request to the Go- 
vernment both in England and India that they should do all that lies in their 
power to make the Reforms that would emerge from the Parliament such as would 
satisfy the legitimate and reasonable aspirations of the country and such as would 
secure to India a status equal to that of the other members of the British Empire 
within a reasonable period. 

As for those recommendations contained in the Report which immediately con- 
cern the landholders of this Province, I should give place of prominence to the re- 
commendation relating to our special representation. In paragraph 121 of the Re- 
port, whilst recommending the retention of the representation at the present levdl 
the Committee do not accede to our request for an increased representation in the 
future councils which would be more than double the size of the present councili. 
The difficulties attendant upon the re-opening of the Communal Award could be no 
ground for depriving us in perpetuity of our claim if it is just and reasonable on 
other grounds. The Committee assigns no reasons why they regard 6 seats for the 
landholders out of a total of 215 as adequate representation. It is inadequate when 
looked at form the point of view of the stake we have in the country, our contribu- 
tions to the revenue of the State and our value as a steadying element in the cons- 
titution. It is also inadequate when considered in comparison with special represeu- 
tation afforded to other interests from the point of view of their relative importance 
It is, therefore, necessary for us to urge once again that our representation should 
be maintained in the same proportion to the number of elected sects as it is 
at present. 

The next recommendation of importance is the recommendation regarding the 
Permanent Settlement. In para 372 of the Report the Committee xecommeuw 
“the Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification of His Maj^y’e 
pleasure any Bill passed by the legislature which would alter the character of tw 
Permanent Settlement.” It is for the first time that we find recognition 
bands of the authorities of our constantly-urged claim for recognising thesancfiljf w 
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the Permanent Settlement. We are, therefore, deeply grateful to the Committee. It 

is gratifying to notice that the Committee recogoises ta%t any fiolation of the Pama- 
nenfc Settlement regulations will have a revolutionary effect economically. But the re- 
commendation fails far short of our claim. The Report does not accept the eontenfeion 
that the Permanent Settlement regulations cannot be altered by the Indian legisla- 
ture so as to affect solemn engagements entered into under the regulations by the 
Ooveromeat of the day with the landholders, engagements which we contend were 
binding on the East India Company and hence bio^ding on the Secretary of State. 
The Report says ; ‘"We do not dispute the fact that the declaration as to the permanence 
of the settlement could not have been departed from by the British Government bo long 
as that Government was in effective control of land reienue. But we could not regard 
this fact as involving the conclusion that it must be placed beyond the legal compe- 
tence of an Indian ministry to alter the enactments which enKtmeots 

despite the promises of permanence which they ^ contain are legally subject (like any 
other Indian enactment) to repeal as alteration.’’ 

The view of the Report that the British Government could not alter the P«- 
manent Settlement but that the local legislature which derive their power from the 
British Government could alter it, cannot be accepted as ^ legally correct. 
It should be outside the competence of the local legislature to, in any ^way, alter, 
vary or modify the permanent settlement regulations. Besides our specific point is 
that the balance of the income in the hands of the landholder after paying the 
peishcush as per the permanent settlement engagements must under no pretext 
be got at by the State through any scheme of taxation. 

That our fears are not merely imaginary is borne out as you are aware by a 
recent Privy Council decisiou and by the recent attempt which the Madras Gov- 
ernment made to make the income of landholders from forests situated In estates 
liable to income tax. Therefore we should urge the giving of a constitutional guar- 
antee embodying the inviolability of the Permanent Settlement and a guarantee that 
under no circumstances would the income from permanently settled or tem^KJrary 
settled estates be subjected to taxation by future legislation. Apart form urging our 
legal case, we have already submitted to the Committee very cogent reasons as to 
how such a procedure would be unjust and inequitable. ^ ^ t-i* * « 

The next point to which 1 wish to draw your attention is^the qualification^ for 
the landholders^ special seats. The Franchise Committee in its recommendations 
leaves without fixing definitely the qualification for the land-holders’ seat, merdy 
mentioning that the details should be fixed at the time of the delimitation of the 
constituencies, There is a necessity now to clearly lay down firstly that the land- 
holders’ constituency should contain as electors only those that are affected, by the 
Permanent Settlement and the Estates Land Act. Secondly, that the qualification 
should be maintained at the same level as it is now so that there may te real 
representation of the class. 

You are aware that we had been agitating for the establishment of Second 
Chamber in our Province. In para 117, the Committee recommend a Seamd Qmm- 
ber for Madras, among other 5 major provinces in India. We should, therefore, 
welcome the recommendation. I have no doubt that a Second Chamber would 
facilitate and ensure the smooth working of Provincial Autonomy to l» sel up 
under the future constitution. Also it would be a source for setting up hmlthy 
conventions ; for acting as It would as a check on hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion, the Second Chamber would reduce to a minimum the necessity lor the 
exercise of special powers v^ted in H. E. the Governor. One |K>iiit about the 
Second Chamber, I wish to stress, namely, the necessity for^a high franchise ba^ 
upon a high property qualification. I am glad to notice the resommendatiqa 
contemplates such a franchise. We had not pleaded for special representation iu 
the Second Chamber in the Provinces, but I observe in |mra 122 the Ctomurittw 
recommend “it is proposed to include a certain number of smts to be^ fillm by 
nomination by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available for tha 
purpose of redressing any possible inequality or to secure some repr^entaticm, to 
women In the Upper Houses.” We can justly claim that the Governor ^should m 
instructed to include the landholders among tnose to be nominated by him at Ma 
discretion. 

In conclusion I sug^st we appoint a Committw Jo prepare and subnnfe a 
memorandums after going in detail into the various qu^tions affecting the landhol- 
ders’ intoceate- rais^ by riie Report, 
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It is to be earnestly hoped that the authorities would give their careful and 
sympathetic consideration to our just and legitimate demands. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then unanimously passed 

‘‘This meeting resolves that a committee consisting of the members named below 
be constituted to prepare and submit a memorandum to the authorities concerned 
on the subjects of the Special Representation of landholders, the Premanent Settle- 
ment and ths Second Chambers in the Provinces on the lines indicated in the Presi- 
dent's speech. Lt-Col. the Maharaja of Khallikote and Atagad, M. L. C., Eaja Sir 
Vasudeva Eaja of Kollengode and the Kumara Eaja of Venkatagiri and the Hono- 
rary Secretary^’. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution congratulating Eaja Sir Vasudeva Eaja of 
of Kollengode on his election to the Legislative Assembly by the landholders of 
Madras Presidency, After transacting some of other business, the meeting came 
to a close with a vote of thanks to the chair. 


The All Bengal Landholders’ Conference 

The second session of the All-Bengal Landholders^ Conference was held on the 23rdr 
December 1934, in the hall of British Indian Association, Calcutta under the presidency 
of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga when amongst others Sir B. L. Mitter, 
Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Kumar Devendra Lai Khan, Kumar Gangananda Sinha of 
Srinagar, Maharaj Kumar IJday Chand Mahatab of Burdwan, Maharaja of CoBsim- 
bazar, Eaja Bahadur of Nashipur, Kumar H. K. Mitter and Mr. T. P. Ghosh. 

Daebhanoa Maharaja’s Speech 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga said that in regard to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee report they should either allow themselves to be swept away by 
the political tornado that was raging round them or helplessly take shelter under 
the protecting wings of the Governors or Governor-General who were going to get 
special responsibility and adequate powers to safeguard the legitimate interest of 
the minorities. 

It was quite natural for them to apprehend that the Congress party dominated 
in the future legislatures of the country. Legislations were bound to be introduced 
which would directly or indirectly make serious inroads on the rights and privileges 
that the zemindars enjoyed under the Permanent Settlement. 

He did not really know how far the safeguards recommended by the Committee 
would be effected for their purposes and how many occasions they would have of 
coming into conflict with a hostile majority in the legislature for the preservation 
of their interest. 


RESOLUTIONS— Blemishes in the Constitution 
Eaja Bahadur of Nashipur moved and Eai Bahadur K. C. Banerjee and Mr. 
Satish Roy Ohowdhury seconded and supported the first resolution which ran as 
follows 

“That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the scheme as 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
as an advance towards responsible Government but nevertheless recognises that the 
constitutional frame-work suffers from inherent weaknesses and vital imperfections. 
The uncertainty of the Federation with which the idea of responsibility at tie 
Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of respoffsime 
Government on the ideals of Dominions, the superior authority of the seeunty 
services, the limited form of transfer of Law and Order in the provinces some 
of the blemishes on the Constitution, which need be removed for making nifl 
reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 
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*Tlie Confereocej while warmly appreciating: that the sanctity of Eegnlation I of 
1793 has been duly acknowledged in the Report resi^clMIly nrges oo the GoTere- 
ment that the Gonstitntioo Act should pro?ide in unequivocal language that it 
would not be within the competence of the Indian Legislature to alter or repeal or 
indirectly affect the said enactment. 

**This Conference is disappointed at the sugirested imposition of tax on sgricul- 
tnral income and of death duty which would assuredly ran counter to^the mfe- 
guard provided in the matter of the Permanent Settlement besides prejadicially 
affecting the interests of the agriculturists. The C inference also^feds disappointed 
at the inadequacy of representation granted to the landholders in the legislatures, 
central and provincial, a matter which the landholders pressed upon the Govern- 
ment with all the emphasis that they command. 

‘This Conference gravely apprehends that the chance of smooth woikiog of the 
Constitution in Bengal may be wrecked on the rocks of the Cammuca! Award and 
the Poona Pact which enunciate undenioeratic principles and go against all canons 
of justice and fair play and respectfully urges upon His Majesty's Government 
for amending ‘*the Award’’ on the lines suggested by the Et. Hon’ble the Marqus^s 
of Zetland in the Joint Committee.” 

Mr. T* C. Goswami moved an amendment to the effect that the scheme as out- 
lined in the report was considered unsatisfactory and inadequate and that the 
proposed constitutional framework owing to the inherent weekaess and vital im|»r- 
fections was likely to break down. The amendment sought to delete the sentence 
in the resolution expressing disappointment and drawing the pointed attention of 
the Government to the inadequacy of representation granted to the landlords in the 
central and provincial legislatures. 

Speaking on his amendment Mr, Goswami said that the report was an advance 
towards responsible government. While a conservative body like the A Il-Beo gal ^Land- 
holders’ Conference might not be downright in their expression, at the same time an 
expression like the one in the resolution would most prejudicially affect the activities 
of the political parties, not merely the Congress, for he thought that an expression 
from a Conference like that would be quoted in England when it would suit their 
purpose to do so. So that it was wise and practical not to commit •themselves with 
a definiteness of expression that the proposed scheme was an advance _ towards 
responsible Government. Personally he believed that it was deliberately 
retrograde. It was evident from the speeches of speakers at the conference 
including that of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga and Mr. Tagore that the 
scheme was unsatisfactory. If they thought it to be so why they sho uld not 
say so. In the proposed scheme they would be given responsibility without powers. 
They would be responsible for everything wrong but would not be in power. The 
amendment which Mr. Goswami had drafted did not preclude them from working 
the reforms or working under it. One thing he was certain that this scheme should 
not be allowed to go in the constitution without protest from every quarter. 

Eeferring to more representation of landholders Mr. Goawamj said that it dM 
not look very well to demand special representation when the xemindars elaimed to 
be the natural leaders of the people. So long as there were special constitueielffl 
there o-ughfc to be special representation for zemindars but asking for more s«t8 
through special representations was something unreasonable and untenable. He had 
incorporated in Ms amendment against any attack on agricultural income and death 
tax but if they wanted to go further and say that Indian legislatures should never 
at any future time in any form or shape or manner touch the Permanent Settlement, 
in that case Mr. Goswami thought they would be demanding ^ too much. Therefore 
for the sake of experience he urged the conference to accept his amendment. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost by two votes, 15 voting for and 17 
voting against. The original resolution was then adopted by the conference. 

Maeketing of Produce 

The second resolution which was moved by the Maharaja of Cossimbamr and 
adopted deMt with the marketing facilities for jute, rice, coal and other facilities and 
settlement cost. 

Eeuef of Land Lords’ Indebtedness 

Mr, 8, K Tagore moved a resolution urging the Government ffor the ^tablish- 
ment of a Debt Goncilationt Board and of a Land Mortgage Bank to restore the 
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credit and relieve the indebtedness of the landlords. The resolution was adopted by 
the conference. ^ 

SUNBAEBANS LAND EeVENTJE 

Kumar H, K. Mitter moved a resolution urging the Government the desirability 
of early revision of the present system of land revenue in the Sundarbans area and 
re-introduction of the former basis of assignment of district acreage rate and farther 
that the continued economic depression in the country called for a remission of 
land revenue in the temporarily settled estates in general and Sundarbans in parti- 
cular. 

He Said that the country's political clamour was due to economic helplessness and 
whatever freedom they like to achieve in the field of politics was to enable them to 
secure better Hiving conditions for the country. He complained against the present 
top-heavy administration which had not brought the least improvement in the eco- 
nomic life of the village in Bengal or any reduction in the burden of taxation. Re- 
garding the forthcoming reforms, he urged its examination principally through the 
results that it would shower on the economic life of the country. 

He suggested the formation of a Parliamentary Board to select candidates from 
the landholding community which, if established, would save many of them from a 
lot of trouble and prevent the growth of mutual distrust and jealousy .and help 
them to bring about greater solidarity among the landholders. 

He demolished the allegation that landholders were sleeping in luxury while 
peasants were dying. They had not merely to look for their bread and butter and 
maintain their properity but also look to the good of the tenants in whose prosperity 
their prosperity lay. He requested the critics to just have a look at the merchant 
prince’s way of life and judge for themselves if there was the least justification for 
levelling any such charge. Under the present circumstances, said he, it had become 
extremely diflSicult for many Hindu landlords and tenants to get justice and 
fair play even at the hands of those who were expected impartially to maintain law 
and order and enforce justice and for this state of afTairs he severely deprecated the 
propagation of communalism. 

The speaker in particular condemned the present revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment in Sundarbans area which could have no other effect than to reduce the value 
of the property and to throw it into waste once more. 

Sir B, L, Mitter as a candid friend of. the zemindars said that there were many 
problems facing the community. Many of them were not difficult but as member 
in charge of revenue he did not get the slightest assistance for their solution from the 
British Indian Association. 

They thought that because the J. P. 0. had recognised their rights and special 
powers had been given to the governors they were safe. But Sir Brajendra warned 
them they were not so secured. Times had changed, condition of land bad also 
changed and with the changing of times the zemindars must change themselves. 
The best safeguard for them was the public opinion if they could marshall it in 
their favour, if they could prove that their interests and that of their tenants were 
identical, if they again could recover the position which their predecessors had as 
natural leaders of the people that safeguard would again return to them and he urged 
the zemindars to work in that direction. 

With 9 vote of thanks to the chair the conference dissolved. 



Hie All India Medical Conference 


Opening Day — New Delhi — 26th. December 1934 

The eleventh session of the All India Medical Conference was held in the Hindu 
College, New Delhi, on the 26 th. December 1934 under the presidency of Col. 
Bhola Nath, C.i.E. 

In a short speech Dr. Amari, chairman of the reception committee, welcomed 
the president and the delegates from all parts of the country. In the course of his 
presidential address Cob Bkola Nath said 

I had said in 1929, and I repeat it to-day in 1934, that the medical organisation 
of the Indian army is out of date, inefficient and unsuitable for Indian require- 
ments, both in peace and war. Fair the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explai- 
ned that the military sick in peace time are treated in what are called station 
hospitals. The hospitals are classed first, second and third class, according to the 
strength of the garrison it a cantonment on which the sick accommodation is based. 
The station hospital system was only lately introduced in the Indian army, in 
imitation of the system which prevails in the British Array in^ England and India. 
The system may be suited to troops in England where the_ climatic conditions are 
uniform and the country is not subject to the periodic visitations of malarial and 
other epidemics. In such ideal conditions the sick rate is constant and can be 
anticipated and provided for with precision. In India the conditions are different. 
With the char ge of seasons and periodic visitations of epidemic disease the sicfc-rate 
varies and the hospitals are full at one time and empty at other times of the year. 
But the station hospital system being rigid and inelastic, the sick accommodation 
can neither be increased nor decreased. This results in a good proportion of the 
hospital equipment and personnel lying idle for a good part of the year. 

The field medical organisation of the army is no better. During peace time the 
field medical units are moribund. The equipment is carefully^ folded up and stored 
away in stations so far apart as Secunderabad and the Alipore. The personnel 
is distributed for duty in stations as far apart as Bombay and Mandalay and as a 
matter of fact, field units have no personnel in peace time. It is created hy <^11^- 
ting and detailing men from all over India. On mobilisation being ordered, the 
equipment and personnel are collected and put together, before the unit can take 
the field. This takes time and means delay and expense. r -t » 

This, I submit, is unprepared ness with a vengeance. All our past failures have 
been due to unpreparedness. These are serious defects in the medical organisation 
of the Indian army which I respectfully bring to the notice of H, E. the Oomman- 
der-in- Chief. To rectify these defects I suggest that the station hospital system 
should be abolished and replaced by the field service system. Base hospitals, station- 
ary hospitals and field ambulances complete with personnel, equipment forms and 
procedure should take the place of the present station hospitals and work in peace 
time as they do in the field. 

Civil Medical Administbation 

I turn now to the civil side of the medical administration in India. After hear- 
ing the defects on the military side, the thought will naturally occur to you that 
if a military service has not proved a conspicuous success in the army organization, 
it cannot be expected to do any better in civil matters for which it was never inten- 
ded. In the civil you have grievances of research work, medical relief, i^lecfc and 
discouragement of the independent practitioner, the defective nature of the Meaica! 

Council, reciprocity and so on. ^ - xt. • -t - 4 .- a 

The one defect wnich stands out most conspicuously m the civil orgpization and 
which is the root cause of your troubles is the fundamental defect m the very 
structure of the civil machine. This defect is the combination of the civil and 
military functions of the service, I would remind you that the Government of 
India, like other Governments in the world, is a conservative Government ; it hates 
a change of any kind ; the Government firmly believes that what is being done sn 
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ia rMiicfcant to move forward unless it is pushed by 
the best that can be . a accumulated public opinion. The Government 

the sheer weight of//®" "rbcst of times it can move slowly on its 

machinery is old and ^ f^nd therefore it is naturally distrustful of 

eStS'and everybody ; it is a bureaucratic Government and therefore irrespon- 

b..h_oM »■; 

the notice of the /overnme , j military^ encroachment. The Government 

the civil department from the incubus^ot m^^^ y^^ Secretary of State for India and 

BrUish^ Medfcal aL^^ approved these proposals and gave their 

even the and commission after commission were 

blessings. Conamittee after co proposals. But every attempt was frus- 

appointed to give practical effect and de^feats is^^ told in my 

trated. The long drawn /d . chanter and verse of these proposals and the 
address of 1929 m which I have given chapte^r^ repeated here. Suffice it to say that 
Government despatches. T ^ ^defLtion overtook the ranks of reformers, the 

Brt rSeM turned 'l.il ..d .um.det.d t» re.odon.tj Iot«. ^ 

isriiiBu vvorld the military is the 

The reactionary is unduly^ thick and once an idea gets inside it, 

most asimny th/ his calvw eVoits the military , by putting an idea into 

I 1 S ? serfe is a military necessity. That is enough, after 
his head that the 1. ivi. p* r^ilitarv that no army in the world keeps medical 

which it 13 Of no use to /d “/tary m^at no^^^ 

reserves like the f ?.d'/ / combined ; that his military reserves have proved 

functions of “ .5 „,ore than °one occasion, that reserves might have been 

a myth and a failure on ■ medical practitioners ; and that India 

necessary m ano'e“‘ not tw^^hundred bat ten thousand medical reserves, but it was 
rfUa” “ .».i.ud and a., .till th.,e, 

Dl no av , „ finvprnment of India or the reformer outside has not 

The reforms insid mobilized new forces amd planned new 

been idle and from^another direction. The forces of reform are march- 

attacks on the strongh/d fro ^ Qf ttjg outworks have already been earned 
ing with a sure and stead? step, borne jg ^ qaestion'.of time as 

?fho‘w CgtheTeactionary forces will last out before they finally lay down their 
aims. 

Medical Kefokms 

iS-Pr rirSsau^t'rp ”5 
iSS f. S.7 “im/b" r« 

-“f - Su“d£| 

. luiia '•» *;“» »•' jJ 

ajnr=. S,-; , 

rriuMs s t. ...lu*. 
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waa tabled to the effect that the secretary of the council should not be an inspector 
of education. The resolution was passed by a large majority of 15 to 9 which 
included officials and nominated members some of whom made strong speeches in 
support of the resolution. This move on the part of the non-official members took 
the wind out of the sails of the British Medical Council. But they had counted 
without their host, the hon. member in charge. 

There were two difficulties in his way. First, there were the official and non- 
official members who had voted for the resolution. Secondly, there was the regula- 
tion of the Council Act which required that a motion as a motion or amendment 
which has been moved or withdrawn with the leave rof the council, shall not be 
admissible, if it raises substantially the same question, within one year of the date 
of the meeting at which it was designed or moved. 

But the hon. member is a past master of the art of political game. He got over 
both these difficulties in his own clever way. A meeting was called in which tails 
were severely twisted and the Major-Generals and Rai Bahadurs were politely told 
that honour and conscience may be one thing, but voting is something quite differ- 
ent. They were taught the elementary lessons in voting and the art of swallowing 
one’s own words. The second difficulty was got over by simply brushing aside the 
regulation. 

A meeting of the council was called in June 1934 in which the secretary of the 
council was appointed Inspector of Medical Education in India, and thereby the 
council reversed its own decision of March 1934. At the same meeting 
a resolution was proposed that the council should appoint two sub-committees for 
considering the question of medical curriculum and a uniform standard of exami- 
nations. The idea underlying the resolution was that the sub- committee would draw 
up a course of instruction which would satisfy the particular needs of Indian 
medical and health requirements. 

This however would not satisfy the authorities of the I. M. S. who are 
bent upon converting the Indian Council into a branch of the G. M. 0. The re- 
solution was turned down and in its place an amendment was passed giving powers 
ts the executive committee to form such sub-committees. Whether the sub-committee 
were formed or not, two printed draft-recommendations of the medical Council of 
India in regard to professional education for graduates and professional exanaina- 
tions, (adopted by the executive committee June 1934) were sent out j to all univer- 
sities in India. These drafts are a verbatim copy of the recommendations of G. M. 
0. The G. M- C. wanted to have an inspector of education of their own standard of 
studies and examinations. They have got both, thanks to the new Indian Medical 
Council. Such are the achievements of the first council and such is the parody 
of a council which the hon. members has been able to give to India. After all that 
haggling and negotiations this is the net result. 

The question naturally arises whether the hon. member has been hood-winked 
or has he deliberately bartered away the honour abroad which he was so very 
jealous to guard. Gentlemen, politics is a dirty game 1 

A Machiavelliah Design 

The fourth step on the road to reform was taken in the year 1923 when the 
Secretary of State in Council under Rule 12 of the Devolution Rules checked the 
further encroachment m the civil department by the military officers by fixing 
their number to 268 appointments. 

The fifth step in the same direction was taken by the-.Government of India in their 
communique of 1918. This would have been a large step and a very important 
step if the communique had been a genuine and an honest document and had 
given the substance of what it promised to give in form. Gentlemen, ^the com- 
munique is an important document and it deserves a careful examination. 

The communique is deceptively worded. Its secret purpose is artfully concealed 
beneath profuse official verbiage. At a superficial glance it looks harmless, nay fair, 
and even generous. It is only a very careful study and analysis of its contents 
which reveal the underlying Machiavellian design and its profound iniquity. It is a 
long document. 1 will only give you an outline. 

para. 2 lays down that the L M. S. constituted on the same broad lines as at 
present will be retained primarily to meet the needs of the Indian Army. Please 
note carefully that the primary purpose of the I. M. S. is the military duty, 

Para 3 reads that.on as precise a basis as possible, the number of war reserr® 
officers is 200, of which 134 will be British and 66 Indian officers. 
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Para 4 is headed Civil Requirements. This would lead one to infer that officers 
under this head have nothing to do with the military department. It further gives 
details of civil requirements, dividing the officers in two categories. ^ j u • 

(a) Officers required for medical attendance on superior services and their 
families. 

(b) Officers required for civil administration. . 

Then, as if to confound the issue, it introduces another category, which it calls 

residuary officers, ^ihe incumbents of which will be permanently retained in civil 
employment whether for purpose of treatment or of administration and who cannot 
therefore be treated as part of war reserve.^ ^ ^ 

In para 5 we find that the total number of I.M. S. officers, in all, required for 
civil employment, is calculated at 302, and therefore deducting 200 war reserve 
mentioned in para 3 we obtain the figure of 102 which represents the number of 
residuary officers who are not a part of war reserve and therefore whose employment 
in the civil is purely a civii-question and not a military necessity. 

Before proceeding with the examination of the rest of the communique I wish to 
draw your attention to a few points which arise out of what has been noted so to, 
not with a view to expose the iniquity contained therein, so much as to indicate the 
line which your demands should take and the direction which the reforms in future 
will and must take. The points are these — 

1. As a matter of military necessity the military ask the civil department to 
oblige them by finding temporary civil employment for their war reserves till such 
time that they may be required for military duty. 

2. Finding the civil department obliging they push another 102 I. M. S. officers 

who are not part of war reserve. ^ . . . x. 

3. The excuse, in this case, is not a military necessity, but civil requirement. 
The provision of civil requirement surely is a civil necessity which concerns the 
civil department only. 

As the medical department is a transferred subject, these requirements should be 
met provincially from the provincial cadre. The civil department could recruit 
European medical men in the provincial cadre for the purpose of attendance on 
superior personnel. ^ i 

4. The designers of the communique usurp the function of these provincial 
medical department, and rob the provincial service of 102 posts, which are theirs 
by right. 

5. They not only rob but dictate the posts which the robbers should occup;5^ in 
fact, all the posts which carry power and emoluments are usurped without regard to 
the most important question whether these officers are fit for these posts or not. 

The remaining portion of the communique need not detain us long. To provide 
employment for 302 officers 237 posts are required ; the remaining 65 officers will 
constitute the leave and study leave reserve calculated at the rate of 27 and a half 
percent. But the communique is silent as to where these officers will be kept 

Of the 237 posts 59 will be available under the Government of India and 178 
will be provided in the provinces, thereby releasing 90 posts out of 268 under Rulea 
12 of the Devolution Rules of 1923. 

The release of 90 posts would have been a boon and a step in the right direction 
if it had not been nullified by a condition : which makes the gift a mockery and a 
hollow sham. 

The communique provides firstly that the present incumbents of these posts will 
remain undisturbed until such time that they are gathered to their fathers. It 
further provides that the next generation of I. M, S. who joined the civil depart- 
ment on the day of the promulgation of the communique will have prospective 
right to these posts preserved for them till their generations too die out of natural 
death. The naivety of this scheme is equalled only by its diabolical ingenuity. The 
rest of the communique is plain sailing. 

Racial DiscEmiNATiON 

Having cheated the provincial services, it proceeds to cheat still more systemati- 
cally men of the same service, the Indian L M. men. It introduces communal 
and racial discrimination in an imperial service and destroys that harmony which 
is BO very necessary for the smooth working of the service. Suffice it to say that 
the spoils of the civil department have been unfairly and unequally divided between the 
the Indian and British officers much to the disgust and discontent of the former. 
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I will not go into the details of the distribution of civil posts. I have dealt 
with this subject before and can refer the curious to ray address referred to before. 

It may be noted as a minor detail that the residuary posts are so cunningly 
arranged that not one of them is reserved for the Indian I. M. S. men. It will 
BO happen that when mobilisation is ordered on a large scale that all the Indian 
portion of the army reserve will be sent_ to field service while the British officers 
will remain enjoying the comforts of residuary posts. 

It only remains to say in this connection that many official and 
semi-official explanations have been forthcoming from time to time of this 
invidious distinctions between men of the same service. I would mention only 

two of them. , , . . -i- .1 t r 

A high ofiScial, who holds a much higher position now than before, told my 
informant that a large number of civil posts has been reserved for Europeans in 
the interest of the Indian 1. M. S, officers of the future. We are keeping these 
posts snug and warm for them. If then the Europeans give up these posts they 
will be snapped up at once by the provincial men. The explanation explains nothing 
but it make one thing clear that this genllernan^s intclligeuco is no better than his 


iinn 

The other explanation I had in and I have it in writing from the late and 
lamented Sir Rice Edward who was a sincere friend of the Indian and an honest man. 
He told me that it was really a question of the top dog and the underdog. If you 
top-dog and they would do the same. That gentleman gave a true and honest 

exp^nation .^^1 communique has brought out the three future stages 

of medical reform which you have to fight and struggle for. 

First, you have to demand rendation of the 102 so called residual posts of the 

communique. ^ , , , , ^ , t 1 , , 

Secondly, you should demand that the release of 90 posts should be made a 

reality and not a sham. , . , 1 , , , 

Thirdly, that the transfer of the medical department should be made a living 
fact and not a farcical comedy. , m, 1 . . , ^ mt 

When you have struggled through these stages your goal will be m sight. There 
will be only 200 military officers left in the civil department. With the effective 
transfer of the medical department they are bound to be absorbed in the provincial 
cadre. 

When that much desired and happy event comes to take place, it will be time for 
the D. G., I. M, S. to receive his conge from the Government of India and bid good- 
bye to the fair heights of Simla. , . . -r , , 

The present D. D., 1. M. 8. is a personal friend of mine and I only hope this 

change will not come in his time and if it docs come, I hope it will be nothing worse 

than to change his tunic and plumes of I.M.S. into the top hat and frock coat of a 

ministry of health. Gentlemen, that is your goal. 


The Independent Medical Peopession 


I have devoted a large portion of my address in dealing with the official side 
of the medical profession. , , . j 

In this please do not for a moment imagine that I have neglected the independent 
profession. I have done this for two reasons. In the first place I do not make any 
distinction between the official and non-official medical profession and, secondly, 
because I firmly believe that the medical officialdom rather than ^ the so-called 
official medical profession is the chief and only barrier which stand in the way of 
the independent medical profession. Unless that barrier is removed and the path 
is made clear, you as independent profession cannot make a headway. In my add- 
ress I have tried to show how the path can be cleared. 

In the long and weary struggle which I have outlined so far, you as private 
practitioners have a part to play and a very important part. 

In the journey which we have undertaken together, I have assumed the arrival of a 
stage when some at least of the barriers are removed and the medical department 
is in fact and completely provincialised. , 

You have, therefore, to work provincially. Your work lies in the provices. Ine 
most important requisite for provincial work is the formation of strong powerful 
provincial branches of the Indian Medical Association. With live and active b^^^* 
ches, in all districts and even villages in all provinces, organize and consoudwe 
medical bpiaion in your province. Don^t permit cleavage in your ranks into the 
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official and non-official medical profession. I am aware that tne service man fights 
shy of the Indian Medical Association. He would rather stand aside and let 
somebody else do the dirty work for him and he to enjoy the fruit of youf 
labours. 

But in this, gentlemen, he is not a coward : he is not his own mastetj he is 
cowed down by the tyranny of the Czars at Simla. 

The tyranny ^ of the Czar is coming to an end at Simla as it has disappeared 
elsewhere. -The time is not far off, when Sir Eice Edwards’ under-dog will be coming 
to his own, and it will not be long when they will lick the hands of the nnder-dog. 

The other man whom the Czars are trying to divide from you is the licentiate. 
Don’t desert the poor man ; he has done the pioneer work of the profession. 
There are over 25,000 of them all over India who are doing most useful work in 
urban and rural towns. The uniformity of education and qualification is only 
a device to create division in^your ranks. The licentiate is a part of you. 

Having secured the solidarity of your profession you set to work. The 
ministers are your own men, the provincial legislature ir your own ; secure their 
good-will and support. Then you have the public opinion and public press, secure 
their cooperation and support also. Having made sure of your allies and support 
convince them that in matters of medical relief and sanitary reform the cooperation 
and help of the independent practitioner is most essential in order to popularize 
and extend the state measures of medical relief, especially in times of great 
national disasters such as floods, earthquakes, famine, epidemics and great wars. 

To be able to render assistance to the Government of your province I should 
advise you to organize medical relief measures, and enlist your-selves freely for 
army reserve forces. 

Your offer of honorary services as surgeons and physicians in provincial hospi- 
tals and dispensaries will be most welcome. You will be most useful as registrars 
of birth, vaccinators and health officers in rural areas. The municipal bodies and 
district boards who generally live from hand to mouth will be only too glad of 
your voluntary services. 

Your willing cooperation will help to enlarge the scope of medical relief and 
result in economy. 

There is enormous scope for work in maternity, child-welfare, nursing, first 
aid, health inspection of school children, sanitation and so on. 

To enable you to render professional services efficiently to your country and the 
state, you demand the recognition of your status. If the registration of qualifica- 
tion inposes certain obligations on the recipient it confers on him certain privileges 
also. These privileges are your due as registered private practitioners, such as the 
granting of certificates for * recruiting and invaliding of civil servants, and of 
examining medicolegal cases. 

You should further demand that the undue and unfair competition which is going 
on at present between the struggling private practitioner and the -salaried state 
medical man should cease by confining the latter to his consulting practice only. 

This, gentlemen, is the writing on the wall_aad this is my vision of the future 
progress of the medical profession in India. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day — New Delhi — 27th. December 1934 

Important resolutions were passed unanimously at the conference to day 

(1) This conference places on record its deep sense of loss at the untimely 
demise of Drs. M. L. Mitra, P. Nandi, Ranganathan. B. 0. Ohatterjea, P. 
0. Bhattaeharya, Man Singh, Mohd. Shafi, Bhaje Khar and conveys its heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved family. 

(2) This conference condemns the Indian Medical Council Act, 1930 and calls 
upon the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to take early steps to so 
amend it as^ to proyide therein among other things more suitable arrangement for 
reciprocity in large numbers of elected members and the inclusion of licentiates 
within its purview. 

(3) This conference strongly resents the appointment of a non-Indian as the 
secretary of the Medical Council of India. 

(4) ^ This conference disapproves the appointment of the secretary. Medical 
Council of India as inspector of examinations and course of instructions and it 
condemns the action of members of the council, particularly the elected members 
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which ultimately made such appointment possible in June 1934 thereby reversing 
the decision of the council in this connection arrived at at its meeting held in 
March 1934. 

(5) This conference is of opinion that the recommendations of the Drug In- 
quiry Committee be given effect to and a bill for that purpose be placed before 
the legislature at an early date. 

(6) This conference recommends to the Government of India the inclusion in 
pharmacopoeia in use in state hospitals and dispensaries of such drugs of indige- 
nous origin whose value has been scientifically established in the treatment of disease 
prevalent in India. 

(7) This conference strongly recommends to the Government of India, provincial 
Governments and local authorities not to curtail the financial grants necessary for 
the scientific medical research and for medical relief in the country. 

(8) This conference strongly urges the necessity of amending the provincial 
Medical Council Act so as to ensure a majority of the elected menabera in their 
constitutions and invite the Indian Medical Association to take the necessary action 
in this respect through its provincial branches. 

(9) This conference is of opinion that the demands by the various Government 
or bodies under state control for counter signature on certificates issued by regis- 
tered medical practitioners is uncalled for and inequitable and urges its abolition 
immediately. 

RESOLUTIONS — Third Day — New Delhi — 28th. December 1934 

Discussion centred round the recommendations of the J. P. 0. regarding the 
Medical Services at the Conference, which came to a conclusion to-day. 

The Conference after careful perusal of the J. P. 0. Report opined that the con- 
tinued appointment of members of the Indian Medical Service to the Civil side aa 
contemplated by para 299 of the Report (Part 1, Volume 1) was entirely unjustified 
and uncalled for. 

The Conference concurred with the view expressed in Para 299 of the Report 
of the Service Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference that there should 
be no civil branch of the Indian Medical Service and that the Civil Medical Service 
of the Government of India should be recruited through the Public Services Com- 
mission. The Conference opined that the present method of recruiting officers of 
the Indian Medical Services by selection was undesirable and unsatisfactory and 
reiterated the resolutions passed by the previous meetings of the Conference that the 
system should stop and that an open competitive examination for recruitment 
should be held in India. The Conference wanted that all officers of the I. M. S., 
employed in the Civil Medical Deparment must be wholly under the control of the 
Minister in charge of the portfolio. 

The Conference opined that the right of appeal sought to be given by the Report 
to the Privy Council (para 364, page 215, Volume one, part one) from considered 
decisions of the Indian Medical Council, as approved by the Governor-General iu 
Council, was a direct infraction of the provisions of the Indian Medical Council 
Act of 1933 and as such right conflicted with the anatomy professedly enjoyed by 
the Indian Medical Council, the Conference strongly condemned this recommendation 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, as it deprived the Council of the right of 
reciprocity with other countries, as to mutual recognition of respective medical 
degrees and diplomas conferred by the said Act. 

The Conference dissented strongly from the proposal in para 365 Volume 1 
part I entitling the members of the Indian Medical Service, the Royal Array Medi- 
cal Corps and the Royal Air Force Medical Service to practise in India, merely by 
virtue of the Commission they held, thus infringing upon the rights of reciprocity 
granted to the Council as per sections 13, 14 and 17 of the Indian Medical Coun- 
cil Act of 1933. 

Another resolution urged deductions from incometax assessments of medical rnen 
in respect of necessary requisites, such as conveyance, medical books, surgical 
instruments etc. 

The Conference endorsed the U. P. Medical Conference resolution which held aa 
derogatory to the interests of the medical profession the recent amendment to the 
IJ. P. Poisons Act. 



The All hdia Library Conference 

Opening Day — Madras — 24th. December 1934 

The eighth Ali-India Pablic Library Conference commenced its session, on the 
24th. December 1934 at ‘the Congress House, Eoyapettah, Madras under the 
presideecy of Kumar Munindra Deh Rai Mahasai, President, Bengal Library 
Association. A large gathering was present. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. K, L, Narasimha Chairman of theEeception Committee, in welcoming 

the President and the delegates said that Madras was the pkce where the first 
All-India Library Conference was held and where the constitution of the All-Iodia 
Library Association was framed. Again in 1927 the All-India Library Conference 
met here for the second time and the second Conference was responsible for the 
organisation of the Madras Library Association. The All-India Library Association 
was the first in the field of Library organisation in British India and it had a long 
history of 15 years' service to its I credit. Of late attempts were being made» Jhe 
continued, to organise an All-India Library Association, by several persons and 
such had recently been started at Calcutta. In this connection he would appeal to 
all those interested in Library work to * co-operate in strengthening the All-India 
institution by joining it, instead of dissipating their energies in starting new 
associations. 

Though the Modern Librain^ Movement was of recent origin, the Librapr system 
itself was not new to India. In ancient India libraries existed in all important 
centres of education like Taxila, Ujjain, etc, In medieval and modern times also, 
libraries were founded by enlightened kings. Libraries for some^ time past could 
develop owing to political circumstances. JBut now there were signs to show that 
people were taking interest in the promotion and development of libraries, and the 
speaker had no doubt that in the near future they would be able to develop on a 
large scale of libraries which compare very [favourably with those in the advanced 
Western countries. For this a huge effort on the part of the people and the Gov- 
ernmant was necessary. The real problem of to-day was that people should be 
taught to look upon education solely, as a means of culture and not as a means 
of livelihood and for this, the library was the most suitable agency for developing 
the cultural side of the people. Education was becoming more and more costly, 
while the return was very little. 

Proceeding he said India was shortly going to have a constitution based on 
Democracy and no Democracy would be safe unless the people were educated and 
cultured. So, the need of educating illiterate masses of India, who formed 90 per 
cent of the population was very great. Unless the Government which was willing 
to transfer the power to the people took more interest in promoting the Library 
movement through financial help, it might not be possible to develop libraries on 
a very extensive scale in an organised and systemetic manner. The Madras 
Library Association was responsible for the introduction of a Libraries Bill in the 
Local Legislative Council for the organisation and development of libraries in this 
province. It was the desire of every body that there should also be legislation for 
the promotion and growth of libraries and the speaker appealed to the local Gov- 
ernment to see that the Bill was passed into an Act at an early date, and thus 
show the way to the other provincial Governments. 

Mr. Narasimha Rao then requested Mr, K, M, AsaduUahj Librarian, Imperial 
Library, Calcutta to open the Conferenae. 

Mr. Asadulla Opens Session 

Mr. K. M. Asadulla after pointing out the importance of the part that the 
library played in the modern educational system and in developing the cultural 
side of humanity, regretted that the movement had not made much headway. What 
was needed was the establishment of more and more public libraries and arange- 
ments for their proper upkeep. 
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India, the speaker continued, had not reached the same stage of advancement 
in the educational field as other countries, but he was inclined to believe that full 
advantage was not being taken of the opportunities that were offered in this respect 
While their endeavour was to spread the library movement, they should not forget 
at the same time to create an awakening in the minds of their educated young 
men that their education did not stop where they thought it did, but that there 
was further provision for their education in the shape of libraries. In order to 
create this feeling, the establishment of Library Associations and the holding of 
Conferences were quite essential. The Madras Presidency did not lack much in the 
matter of Library Association and Conferences and he appealed to other provinces 
to follow her lead. 

The library, Mr. Asadullah “said, was a business house, but unless the manage- 
ment was efficient, much business could not bo expected. The management of libra- 
ries should be entrusted to those who had an aptitude for that sort of work. For 
that purpose there should be provision for ^proper facilities of training in 
librarianship. 

The question of the adoption of a standard scheme of classification for Indian 
libraries, he said, had been engaging the attention of those who were interested in 
the library problems of the country, so far as no palpable results had been achieved. 
He hoped that a scheme of classification could bo recommended to the libraries in 
the country, and when that was done, it would be a right step forward in the 
history of the Indian Library movement. Ho finally appealed to the several Library 
Associations to cooperate in solving the many problems that faced them. 

Presidential Address 

Kumar Munindra JDeh Eai Mahasai, President, in tho course of his presidential 
address, said 

The modern library movement in India is not even a quarter of a century old. 
It originated in 1910 in the progressive State of Baroda under the fostering care of 
His Highness the Gaekwar. It took more than a decade for some provinces in British 
India, to take it up. I believe Andhra Desa was first in the field. It had no hold 
in Bengal till 1925 when we held the First Library Conference and Exhibition in 
Bansberia in the district of Hooghly. The first All-India Public Library Confer- 
ence was held in Madras in 1919 under the presidency of Mr. Kudalkar of Baroda. 
The second Conference met at Cocanada under tho presidency of Mr. M. B. Jayakar, 
the third at Belgaum where the presidential chair was occupied by Deshbandu 0. B. 
Das. the fourth at Madras under the presidency of my esteemed friend Dr. Promo- 
tha Nath Banerjee, in 1927 in which I happenrd to be present, the fifth in Calcutta 
in 1928 under the presidency of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the sixth at Lahore presided 
over by Sir P. C. Bay and the 7th at Bezwada presided over by Mr. V. 8. Bam. 
This Conference is being held for the third time in Madras. I hope as an outcome 
of this Conference since efforts will be made to mobilise and focuss attention with a 
view to direct our activities into proper channels in the best interests of the library 
movement. 

The Library Movement is comparatively a new one and is not even a century 
old. Famous libraries did exist in ancient times in India and elsewhere. I do not 
wish to hark back into the hoary past to dilate on the ancient cultural centres of 
our foxeafthers. They were wellsuited to the times in which they existed. Tho 
nine-storied magnificent library building ^'Batna-Dadhi'' of Nalanda University, the 
ancient libraries of Vikramsila or Taxila might have been a thing of beauty and a 
joy^ for ever of which we may justly feel proud, but libraries of that type cannot 
satisfy modern requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has 
given place to new. The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen 
few no longer holds good. With the invention of printing, books in libraries have 
been thrown open to a wider public. In former days it was like storming a fort- 
access to a library, but now book-mobiles traverse the countryside far 
and wide and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance 
into one^s house. The library movement is now principally meant to foster the 
habit of reading, to recruit fresh readers and to facilitate the supply of reading 
matter, in short to make libraries indispensable for readers and to make them as 
much popular centres as possible. 
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Need eoe Intensive Peopaganda 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the movement is confronted is the 
colossal ignorance of the public about its aims and objects. This want of a clear 
conception of the ideals we have in view has stood in the way of its rapid develop- 
ment. Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to bring home to the reading 
public future possibilities of the Library Movement in the uplift of the nation. 

It has been found that the enthusiasm of members of some libraries wanes in 
course of time after the start is given and everything is left to the Secretary or the 
Librarian. This does not conduce to the healthy growth of libraries. Lack of 
public interest gradually makes the library no better than a lifeless repository of 
books. Care should be taken to keep alive the interest of members and one-man 
show should be avoided. 

Most of the library buildings in this country are not suitable for the growth of 
libraries. A knowledge of library planning and technique is necessary^ in the cons- 
truction of library buildings. It does not matter whether the library is a small or 
a big one. The planning should not be unscientific and provision should be made 
for further extension and expansion. Attempts should also be made to make them 
as much attractive as possible. 

Public libraries should not be run on party lines. They should be above party 
and every body irrespective of party should have free access to them. These temples 
of learning should be the common meeting ground for all irrespective of creed, 
colour, sex and party. 

Conflict with local bodies and officials should be avoided. Libraries should try 
to enlist the sympathy not only of the local people but also of local bodies^ within 
their respective jurisdictions, be it the Union Board, Bistrict Board or Municipality. 
Intellectual or cultural advancement being the library objective it should try to 
attract officials as well. Co-operation between all sections of the community will 
have most beneficial result. Purity of thought and action should pervade the whole 
library atmosphere and all controversy should be set at rest. 

Promotion of mutual interchange of books and inter-lending of books between 
the Imperial Library and the Provincial libraries such as the Madras Connemara 
Library, the Allahabad Public Library and the Punjab Public Library is desirable 
to feed small libraries. 

The Education Commissioner to the Government of India and the Birectors of 
Public Instruction should be requested to include statistics relating to public 
libraries in their annual and quinquennial reports as done in Great Britain and 
Canada. 

Lack of sympathy on the part of a majority of professional librarians in the 
furtherance of the library movement is to be deplored. It is high time for them 
to bestir and identify themselves with the movement, 

Mr. S. S. Nehru’s proposal for having the next International Library Congress 
in a central place in India and the participation of India in the Intepational 
Library Federation is a commendable one and it deserves the careful consideration 
of this Conference. 

Lebraky Service For Children 

I should like to ask the Conference to consider the duty of the Public Libraries 
towards children. The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. In these days 
of financial stringency it may not be possible to establish separate libraries for 
children but a comer in each public library with juvenile literature may be set 
apart for them. ... 

Excepting hospitals for Europeans where back numbers of pictonal magazines 
and light literature are supplied to patients there in no provision for catering to 
the intellectual needs of the hospital patients in most part of our country. I ana 
told that Madras has taken the lead in doing the humane vork of collecting and 
supplying magazines and books to the patients of hospitals. The commendable 
example set by Madras may very well be followed by library oraoisations of other 
provinces in India by collecting and supplying the right sort of reading matter to 
patients in close co-operation with the physician in charge. Public libraries should 
from time to time arrange Exhibitions to attract people to the library— no matter 
whether it be a Health Exhibition or Book Exhibition or Art Exhibition. Display 
ck artistic posters in street corners or shop windows should be arranged to attract 
people to Exhibitions. The library movement has not as yet been able to make 

50 
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much headway in India to capture the imagination of my countrymen. The 
western methods should have to be adopted if we want the movement to thrive 
and vibrate throughtout the length and breadth of the country. The programme of 
work may vary to suit local conditions but the ideal should be the same. 
Liquidation of literacy, diffusion of knowledge among all strata of society, 
cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the guiding principle 
of the library movement. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— Madras— 25th December 1934 

The Conference met again to-day with Kumar Munindra Deb Bai Mahasai, 
the President in the chair, when a number of resolutions of general importance 
relating to the library movement in India were discussed and passed. 

Mr. L, ISf, Oobil Sundaresan addressed the Conference on the usefulness of the 
library movement. He emphasised that it was one of the most important movements 
of the present centuiy and that through the medium of the movement, mass edu- 
cation could be easily and successfully promoted. 

The following were among the resolutions adopted at the Conference : — 

“This Conference notes with satisfaction the measures adopted by the several 
Public Libraries^ Associations in arranging for training classes in librarianship and 
with a view to supplementing and developing such academic work, appeals to the 
universities in India and Burma in general to institute courses in librarianship and 
make the necessary tutorial arrangements therefor. 

INTEENATIOFAL CONFERENCE 

“This Conference invites the next session of the International Conference of 
Libraries to India and requests the executives of the All-India Public Library 
Association and the Indian Library Association to take all necessary steps for the 
purpose. 

“ This Conference places on record its appreciation of the pioneer Rural Library 
Service carried on at Mannargudi, Alamur, Tadepalligudem and Xuppam and hopes 
that their example will be followed throughout the country. 

Books in Vernacular 

“This Conference resolves that for the promotion of mass education greater 
importance should be paid by librarians to the acquisition and distribution of books 
and periodicals in the vernaculars ; urges all the local boards and Municipalities 
to institute and maintain public libraries throughout their areas, and appeals to 
provincial legislatures of the country to vote liberal grants to further and aid the 
formation and maintenance of free public libraries in all provinces without the 
imposition of any conditions. 

Protincial Organisations 

“This Conference recommends the constitution of provincial organisations on the 
basis of linguistic areas to control and co-ordinate the work of the various public 
library associations and requests the provincial organisations bo formed, to affiliate 
themselves to the All-India Public Library Association and to take immediate steps 
to do propaganda works for the furtherance of the public library movement. 

“This Conference requests the management of the public libraries in the country 
to inaugurate under their respective auspices, activities conducive to the popularisa- 
tion of the library movement and to the enlightenment of the public at large, 
literate as well as illiterate. 

“This conference is of opinion that it is essential that copies of all books and 
other literature published in British India and Feudatory States be supplied to 
the various provincial State and Imperial libraries for presentation and for public 
use and that for this purpose the libraries may be conferred the status of a 
copyright library. 

District and Taluk Associations 

“This conference appeals to the citizens throughout the country to inaugurate 
district, taluk and village library associations for the furtherance of the cause of 
the public library movement, and the establishment of public libraries. 

“This conference is of opinion that library movement in India can be fostered 
ana directed with greater success and advantage by the joint eflS^rts of the AU-India 
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Library Association and the Indian library association and requests the executive 
of both the associations to devise ways and means for this purpose. 

“This conference places on record the valuable services rendered by Messrs. 
K. Nageswara Bao and V- Venkateswaralu to the library movement and bestows 
on them the titles of Ghanadatta and Andhra Bhashoddaraka respectively. 

‘This conference congratulates Mr. Guha Thakere on the publication of his 
^‘oriental scheme of classification” (Pracbya Vargikarana Paddhati) and places the 
same for circulation and opinion.'*’ 

A resolution was passed expressing deep sorrow at the demise of Prof. A. K. 
Siddhanta, well-known library worker of Lahore, and conveying the conference’s 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family. 

The conference offered its felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwar 
of Baroda on his sixty years of successful and beneficent rule and placed on record 
the valuable services he had rendered to the Indian public library movement by 
his pioneer efforts and his continued interest in it. 

The Conference was of opinion that the Indian Library movement should be 
fostered not merely by the spread of urban and rural libraries, but also by 
educating the classes and the masses through the ear and the eye. The Conference 
appointed a Committee with Messrs. S. S. Bajagopalan and D. T. Rao as conveners 
to devise ways and means and submit proposals to the central and provincial 
governments for absorbing as many educated unemployed as possible in the further- 
ance of the library cause. 


The Andhra Desa library Conference 

The seventeenth annual session of the Andhra Desa Library Conference met 
on the 25th, December 1934 at the ‘Congress House', Madras under the presidency 
of Mr. D, T, Rao. 

Mr. K, Nagesicar Rao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates. 

Me. K. Nageswara Eao’s Welcome Address 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao emphasised the importance of the library movement 
among the masses. There were two ways by which this movement, he said, could 
thrive. One was by seeking the aid and support of the Government and another 
by the support of the people at large. In Andhra Desa the movement, to a very 
large extent, had thrived till now on the support of the public. If the workers of 
this movement boked to the Government for support, they would have to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the Government which to some extent might restrict 
the freedom of the movement. It was for the delegates to decide whether they 
wanted Government support or not. He then pointed out that there was no need 
to spend a large amount of money on the construction of big buildings and pur- 
chase of innumerable books. With a few collection of good books and earnest 
workers this movement might spread among the masses and remove the illiteracy 
prevailing among them. 

Mb. D. T. Bag’s Addeess 

Mr. D, T, Rao was then proposed to the chair. In the course of his addrws 
he said 

“The decade and a half that has passed has been full of eventful history in the 
cultural progress of the Andhra country. A cultural revival on a mass scale has 
been attempted through the agency of the Libraries and how far such endeavours 
have borne fruit is the task of the historian to relate. Suffice it, however, to indicate, 
that amongst the two crores of people speaking the Telugu language, not only has 
literacy increased by more than 100 per cent since 1920, but a definite intensive 
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contact with the movements of progress has been established. The rise of vernaoulat 
journalism, the publication of cheap literature, the expansion of the printing 
industry, th0 larger use of books by persons of ^both sexes, and none the least, the 
dawn of a new cultural consciousness expressing itself in the social, literary, poli- 
tical and the religious movements of the period, are some of the outstanding features 
that characterise and bear witness to the cultural rise of Andhra Desa. These are 
the various phases of one single dynamic movement of the age, namely, the evolu- 
tion of Indian Nationalism and if in the process thereof some have dedicated them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the establishment and development of public libraries in 
Andhra Desa, be it said that they were the pioneers of the biggest social reforma- 
tion undertaken in recent years. . -n 

The leaders of our Public Library movement will have to examine our social 
conditions and plan out a programme that will be responsible for bringing out men 
and women who can think truthfully, act intelligently and^ thus serve society as 
members of a good citizenry. This means that the primary principle of the subor- 
dination of the individual interest to the good of the whole must be recognized. 
A mere technical analysis of the requirements of Libraries in the shape of books, 
buildings, and periodical returns, will not serve our immediate purpose. That can 
be done in small regional conferences ; what is now needed is a well- conceived plan 
of educating the Society to realise its own inherent cultural values. Such a plan, 
however, pre-supposes that the libraries must enlarge their sphere of activity and be 
prepared to adhere themselves to new intellectual attitudes. .1., 

We have to take advantage of the existing instruments of education like elemen- 
tary school for carrying forward the objects of these public library movements and 
more specially for locating the Library and utilising ** operating Ration of 

sound knowledge within the twelve districts of our Telugu country. There are 
more than ten thousand schools which can provide habitation for an equal number 
of libraries. The schoolmaster in charge might be given training in Librarianship 
in order to serve the interests of the locality with understanding and judgment. 
And iu so far as the administration of such libraries goes, the Di8t|rict Boards who 
are in charge of elementary schools, might be well trusted to discharge that func- 
tion efficiently. The elementary schools will, therefore, under such circumstances, 
form the base line of the library movernent and to expand its usefulness will be the 
task awaiting the attention of our public men. , . , . • 1 

It rests on the Public Library workers as well as on our legislatures, publmists 
and social workers to compel the Government to divert for the purpose of the 
propagation and maintenance of the Libraries an amount commensurate with the 
needs of Andhra Desa. The halting method of doling out a few thoiisands for the 
entire presidency must stop and in its place an allotment of some m^illions must be 
demanded and until such a specific ear-marking is carried out there must be an 
unceasing agitation. To effect a change in the vision and the policy of the Govern- 
ment we need upright and fearless public men who would not be led into sponsor- 
ing legislation of an amateurish character. . dt- * 

“Before the State can take up and discharge its liability to the public in the 
organisation of libraries”, Mr. D. T. Eao concluded by saying, ‘a great deal has 
to be done by our voluntary effort. The District and Taluk organisations that we 
have already, are active in certain areas and inactive in others. Some districts 
have libraries that could be counted by hundreds while others have a few that 
could be counted on our finger's ends. There are sorne libraries with opulent 
sources of income, while others carry on a miserable existence. There are h-gam 
libraries staffed by persons of experience and training,^ while there are many wmen 
are ill-staffed and ill-equipped. This wide difference in location, equipment person- 
nel and management gives rise to a new problem, narnely, that 
the working of libraries and the need for trained librarians. Until the various 
District Taluk and other subsidiary organisations act in harmony receiving stimulus 
from the parent organisation, the result will not be satisfactory. 

Andhra Desa Libraries Association will have to frame a year s and worr 

ahead and pursue it with application and ^ energy. Periodical inspection of Bid y 
organisations, regular conferences with leading librarians, and tn Ha 

of regional conferences are likely to keep the movement alive. But 
laid on the need for more workers of a trained character, who can work for me 
all-round prosperity of each centre. Henceforward the 

will have to embrace within its sphere active rural reconstruction, ine Dioraiy, 
as an agency for this purpose, has been tried in America with great succe s 
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if we turn to advantage each library within a particular area towards social recons- 
truction, the ultimate end of the Library movement wiil have been reached,” 

Resolutions 

The Conference urged the following resolutions : — 

The conference urged the executive of the Andhra Desa Libraries Association 
to popularise the ideals of the movement in Andhra Desa and the Andhra Graoth- 
laya Sangha to publish a list of libraries in the Andhra Districts. 

The conference recommended the formation of a Bub-Oommittee to devise ways 
and means to promote a network of libraries in all parts of the Andhra Desa and 
it was of opinion that the works of the late Andhraratna Durggirala Gopalakrish- 
nayya should be in every library in Andhra Desa. 

Resolutions were also passed appealing to the people for generous support to the 
various libraries in the Andhra districts. 


THE ALL BURMA INDIAN CONFERENCE 

The two-days’ session of the First All-Burma Indian Conference under the 
auspices of the Burma Indian Association, commenced at Rangoon on the 29th. 
December 1934. 

A large number of delegates from the districts ^ was present to protest against 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Recommendations, adversely affecting Indian 
interests and to devise means and measures to safeguard their interests. 

About 5000 persons attended including a large number of labourers and about 
400 delegates and 200 Reception Committee Members. Mr. M. M. Ra/5, President- 
Designate, was cheered when he entered the pandal and amidst cries of ^‘Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-Jai”j “Bharat Mata-ki-Jai”, the deliberations opened. 

This is the first time in the history of Indian politics of Burma that all shades 
of opinion gathered on a common platform to voice their grievances. 

Mr. S, A. S. Tyahji, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course 
of his speech, sketched the growth of Indo-Burman relations. He detailed the vast 
vested interests of Indians and their connections with various^ trades, professions 
and services as well as their contribution to agricultural and industrial expansion. 
He warned that removal of Indians and Chinese, if effected, would have serious 
ill-effects on the export and import trade- 

With regard to Chettiars, Mr. Tyabji opined the general financing in Burma 
would come to a stop, if such agencies were to be removed at present. He deni^ 
that Chettiars held to-day a large proportion of agricultural lands, pointing out 
that they were unwilling owners of whatever lands that had come into their 
possession. He explained that Indian labour was needed owing to insufficiency of 
indigenous labour and Indian labour would be required for many years to come. 
He advised Indians to forget their communal differences and stressed that the 
treatment which was being proposed to be given to Indians in Burma threw them 
in the category of foreigners, while Indians in Aden would be treated in an 
honourable manner. He hoped that the restriction of Indian entry would create 
a sense of bitterness in India and with separation, Indian ^ shipping would not 
cease to have the hospitality of Burma. Concluding Mr. Tyabji demanded that the 
rights of Indians in Burma should be reserved in .the same manner as was proposed 
to be done in the case of British subjects, domiciled in Burma and India. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. M, M, Raft, President of the Conference, in the course of_ his 
address, criticised the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
opining that the J. P. 0. treated them with scant regard in matters which were 
vital to their existence in Burma. He emphasised that the future existence of 
Indians in Burma depended largely on the realisation of all that the Conference 
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stood for. Indians had hoped that their rights and interests would be safeguarded 
when separation came, but now the Report had come as a shock. 

Referring to Indian labour, Mr, Rafi explained that they persisted by virtue of 
their efficiency and their aptitude for work, which was distasteful to Burnaans and 
not on account of their acceptance of lower wages. Chettiyars, continued Mr. Rafi, 
were the backbone of the economic life of Burma. They were not usurers but 
bankers who were supplying a vital need, although they conducted their banking 
business according to traditional Indian customs. He strongly deprecated the 
reference to Chettiyars as money-lenders. 

Referring to the questions of the right of entry of Indians, the President said 
it was not a question that might be left to be decided by Burma alone. It was 
as much the concern of Burma to safeguard her own nationals as it should be the 
concern of India to protect the rights of the nationals, in foreign territory. He 
hoped that when the time came to formulate the basis of the proposed trade 
convention, between India and Burma, the Government of India, as well as the 
Indian commercial bodies and public men, would not lose sight of this fact. He 
emphasised on the other hand that there should be no restriction as regards the 
entry of persons of Indian domicile, including Indian States’ subjects engaged in 
trade or business. Attacking vigorously the treatment proposed to be accorded 
to British subjects domiciled in India and Burma, Mr, Rafi pointed out that 
these legal restrictions would operate harshly against Indians. He mentioned the 
inadequacy of safeguards as regards services, professions and education. He asked 
whether the treatment meted out to the Indian minoriiy in Burma in the matter 
of public services and education was in conformity with international law. on the 
subject of minorities’ protection. As regards Indian shipping, he trusted that the 
same reciprocal treatment that had been recommended between India and the United 
Kingdom would apply between Burma and India. 

Referring to the proposal designed to protect cultivators by alienating Chettiyars, 
Mr. Rafi stressed that the Burma legislature should be given powers to pass 
discriminatory laws and legislation thus passed should be made applicable to those 
persons who came into the possession of lands at or before the date of separation 
for at least twenty years. 

Concluding, Mr. Rafi deplored the proposed inadequate representation of Indians 
in the legislature and claimed special representation for labour, commerce, Ohetti- 
yars and landlords. 

RESOLUTIONS-— Sepakation of Bukma 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference to-day, the proposal in 
paragraph 473 of the J. P. 0. Report was strongly criticised by several speakers. 
It was mentioned that all other safeguards woula be hollow and meaningless, ^ if 
restriction was to be placed on the entry of Indians. This matter was a question 
of life and death to the Indian community. 

Dr. B, S. Dougal, ex-Mayor, moved a resolution in this connection, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Dr, Dougal stressed that the connection of Indians with Burmans was age-long 
and that they were brought by Britishers to develop Burma, with an assurance of 
safety. The resolution inter alia protested against the proposal to empower the Burma 
Legislature to enact legislation restricting or imposing conditions of entry into 
Burma of British subjects domiciled in India. It considered that such a proposal 
was wholly uncalled for and opposed to the principle formulated at the Burma Sub- 
Committee of the first R. T, C. and the policy enunciated by the Premier at the 
Burma R. T. C. and demanded that all persons of Indian domicile, including 
subjects of Indian States, shall have unrestricted right of entry into Burma after 
separations, a right which they now enjoy in common with other British subjects 
and which, in a separated Burma was proposed to be retained only in the case of 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdono. The resolution further demanded 
that as a measure of reciprocity, British subjects in Burma should be given the 
right of unrestricted entry into any part of India. Criticising the Joint Committee g 
staement that the Indian labourer, by accepting lower wages, tended to oust the 
Burmese labourer and lower his standard of living, as unfounded, the resolution 
pointed out that no special grounds for regularising or restricting Indian labour existed 
Tunlegs such a regulation was conceived in the interests of Indian immigrant 
Burma as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and settled on the basts 
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of the convention between the Government of India and Burma. Concluding the 
resolution takes strong exception to the reference to Chettiars as money-lenders, 
who were bankers of high standing and honourable traditions. Hence the J. P. O^s 
suggestion to restrict their entry is deplorable, as it lacks appreciation of the great 
services rendered by them in economic and other spheres of the development of 
Burma. 

The session then adjourned until the next morning. 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — 30th December 1934 

A large gathering was present on December 30, 1934, the second day of the 
Conference. 

Seven resolutions were unanimously passed protesting against the J. P. 0. 
recommendations in connection with land alienation, education, profession, discrimi- 
nation by local boards and local self-governing bodies etc., demanding the mainte- 
nance of the existing franchise qualifications and the preservation of the fundamen- 
tal minority rights. 

The resolution on commercial discrimation, which was carried, demanded protec- 
tion for Indian interests, including commercial, banking and shipping, in the same 
manner as was recommended for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
reserving at the same time the right to appoint and engage, at the discretion of 
their agents, servants and employees without any restrictions. 

Over twenty speakers spoke on these resolutions, including Khan Bahadur Ahmed 
Chandoo M. L. 0., Mr. A. M. Vellayau Chettiar, M. L. 0., Mr. Mahomed Auzam 
and Mr. Abdul Baree Ghowdhury. 

Reference were made to the fact that it was Indians who first introduced Burma 
rice into India, where Burma was at present exporting rice worth over two 
millions. The question of Indian shipping which had been omitted by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee would be affected under the present proposals, because 
the crew, who were mostly Indians, would not have the right of free entry. Dis- 
criminatory recommendation in respect of education would seriously affect Indian 
students. It was , a breach of the former pledge and legal rights. The franchise 
proposal would affect Indian representation in the legislature on a population basis, 
unless the status quo was maintained. The session then adjourned until 2-40 p. m. 

There was some heat and humour when the Conference resumed sitting in the 
afternoon, to discuss the resolution on Indian representation in the proposed 
enlarged Lower House, demanding 18 seats, comprising Labour 9, special interests 
4, and general constituencies 12. One Labour delegate walked out protesting : “This 
Conference is for capitalists and not for Labour.*^ The President said : “You are 
welcome to walk out. We must maintain order. No one has been shut out from 
speaking/^ 

An amendment which could not be placed before the Subjects Committee ^ owing 
to insufficient time was read out by the President. It sought representation for 
two Indian ladies, instead of one seat for Rangoon landlords. Two amendments 
demanding three and four labour seats respectively, after some discussion, were lost 
and the original resolution was carried. 

Four more resolutions were unanimously passed urging (1) the abrogation of legal 
restriction in public services, without discrimination, against Indians regarding 
their right to enter public services and that there should be one Indian representa- 
tive on the Public Services Commission : (2) appealing to the Indian Nation and 
the Government of India to take immediate steps to safeguard the rights of their 
nationals in Burma ; (3) authorising the Burma Indian Association to convene the 
next session of the All-Burma Indian Conference whenever required to safeguard 
their legitimate rights; and (4) empowering the President to forward the text of the 
resolutions passed by the Conference to the proper authorities in England, India, 
Burma and elsewhere. 

Over a dozen speakers spoke on these resolutions including Mr. J, K. Munshi, 
Mr. S. N. Haji, and Mr. R. S. Iyengar. 

The President, in his concluding speech, asserted that Indians were not vagrants 
here. Their contributions should allow them to receive just treatment. 

The Conference then concluded. 



The Burma Anti-Seperationist Conference 

At the Upper Burma Anti-Separationists^ Conference, held at Mandalay on the 30k!i. 
Decemberl934 27. Chit Hiding^ Anti-Scparstionist leader in the course of his presi- 
dential address, said that the proposed consti tution for separated Burma was inferior 
to that proposed in the scheme outlined by the Premier on January 12, 1932, and 
it was admitted that the constitution was unsatisfactory, by the most moderate poli- 
tical parties in the country. The only course open for Anti-Separationists, therefore, 
was to reject the proposed ‘‘unsatisfactory and unacceptable^^ constitution, now 
iDCing laid before Parliament. 

U Chit Hlaing reiterated, in this connection, the resolutions passed by the All- 
Burma Anti-Separation Convention in 1934 and advised moderates to refuse to ac- 
cept the Beforms, He added that the Joint Parliamentary Committee had wholly 
neglected to take into account the results of the last general election to the Burma 
Council, as also the separation resolution which was thrown out by the Council. 
He mentioned that in the December session of the Council in 1932, a resolution for 
eeparation was lost, while a resolution containing the terms for conditional separa- 
tion and conditional federation was passed. Criticising the remark of the J. P. 0. 
that Anti-Separationists’ delegates preferred separation, U Chit Hlaing pointed out 
that it was contradictory to the evidence and facts disclosed by Dr. Ba Maw ia the 
course of the discussions before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 

Reso lutio ns 

Four resolutions were unanimously carried, rejecting the recommendation for se- 
paration of Burma and proposed constitution, The resolution inter alia expressed re- 
s^entment and dissatisfaction with the recommendation for separation, which had 
been made in utter disregard of the clearest and most unequivocal verdict against se- 
paration and in favour of Federation given by an overwhelming majority of the 
Burmese electorate in the last Council election and also contrary to the many reso- 
lutions passed by the various Anti-Separationist Associations. The proposed con- 
stitution was totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to the Burmese people and 
consequently they urged upon the British Parliament to reject the recommendationB 
of the J. P. 0. as far as Burma was concerned and allow her as desired by 8, vast 
majority of the electorate to enter the Indian Federation. The resolution warned the 
authorities concerned that if separation of Burma from India should be thrust upon 
them, the British Government would be held responsible for the consequences that 
may ensue. 

The Conference at this stage concluded its session. 



The Indian Economic Conference 


Opening Day — Patna — 26tb. December 1934 

la the course of hia Presidential Address delivered to the eighteenth Session of the 
Indian Economic Oonference held at Patna on the 26tli. December, 1934, Mr, O, N, 
Vakili University Professor of Economics, Bombay, observed : — 

The world is at present in an economic ferment and we find that the existing 
economic structure as well as existing economic relations have been completely 
upset. Neither the economic experience of the past nor the teachings of economic 
theory have proved a complete guide either in the understanding of the complex 
phenomena that have developed or in the search for their solution. Instead of this 
we find gigantic efforts being made to restore order out of the prevailing chaos in 
different parts of the world on new lines with the conseqaence that the whole 
basis of economic life is gradually undergoing fundamental changes. 

On the one hand, we have the Russian experiment which involves a thorough 
overhauling of the social and economic structure and which has in view the 
communistic ideal. In order to achieve their ideals, the Russians have adopted a 
new method of economic approach, which has become popularly known as ‘^plan- 
ning’\ Though this was ridiculed at first, the rest of the world, differing in their 
aims and policy, have however found something to imitate in the Russian method, 
with the consequence that various countries are now adopting some sort of 
“planning” as the method to remove the existing economic ills. Two broad cat^o- 
lies of this method may be distinguished. In some countries, a pre-determined 
economic and social policy involving a change in the basic structure of society 
leads to “planning” which is intended to put that policy into operation, for example, 
in Russia. In other countries, “Planning” is being adopted as a method to 
recognise the economic life to suit modern conditions without aiming at funda- 
mental change in the existing order, though it cannot be denied that this is 
hound to involve a gradual drift away from the existing 5 basis, for example, in the 
United States of America, and the United Kingdom. 

We come to the conclusion, therefore, that though the meaning of “Planning” 
differs, though it has different grades or degrees, though the motives or outlook with 
which it is practised happen to be widely apart, it has come to stay, inasmuch as 
tha State is now acknowledged as the chief guide and controller of economic life 
with or without a definite purpose, and adopts ‘^Planning” as its principal method. 

Empibe Policy 

Such far-reaching changes are bound to affect every country, inasmuch as this 
change is a change primarily in the function of the State. The effect on India is 
being felt through England, because of our political relation. In other words, 
British policy and method are being reflected in this country in the gradual adotion 
or otherwise of the economic 'changes referred to above. 

With wonderful adaptability, England realised the folly of sticking to laissez- 
faire and while revolutionary or spectacular changes were being adopted in other 
countries, she deliberately changed her entire economic policy as if overnight. The 
execution of the new economic policy in other countries has involved important 
repercussions in the political field. Such far-reaching changes involving interference 
in the details of the economic life of the people, which had to be promptly put into 
operation, would not be possible under the slow-moving machinery of moderen 
democratic institutions. The rise of dictatorship in those countries where Economic 
Planning is the order of the day may be thus explained. Without changing her 
political structure, however, England managed to have the requisite forces and 
promptitude of a dictator iu her National Government which eliminated party 
politics for the time being. 

At the same time she realised that under the new conditions, with the growth 
of powerful nations, British supremacy could not be maintained unless Britain 
could weld the Empire together by new ties, chiefly economic. In consequence, 
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we find that daring the last few years, the National Government in England has 
succeeded in bringing about a complete transformation of the economic policy of 
Great Britain, both within and without. We have the spectacle of the most highly 
industrialised country in the world trying to protect its agriculture and industry. 
The Gold Standard now stands discredited by being thrown overboard by its chief 
custodian. The home of Cobden is now a place where restrictions and controls in 
trade, industry and finance flourish in such abundance that Cobdeu himself would 
not recognise it. 

The effort to bring the scattered parts of the Empire into line with this new 
Empire policy has resulted in important political developments. Systematic propo- 
ganda with a view to creating opinion and goodwill among the peoples of the 
different parts of the Empire has been carried on. This has been supplemented by 
other methods differing in each case with the political status of the Empire countries 
concerned. Persuasion and treatment on a footing of equality have been adopted 
with the Dominions ; an artificial or forced consent is the rule in this country ; 
and a policy of active coercion has been adopted in the case of Crown Colonies, 
for example, in Ceylon. 

Whereas in dependencies and colonies, a free and frank consideration from their 
own points of view of the new policy has not been possible, in the Dominions 
where such consideration is possible, practical difficulties and controversies in the 
application of the new policy have been noticed. The need for the enforcement of 
such an Empire policy in future has involved the institution of a chain of Reserve 
Bank in Empire countries which are to work under the guidance of the Bank of 
England ; and permanent machinery to watch the development of trade and to 
suggest ways and means for co-operation may grow. 

It may also in due course involve a corresponding change in the political 
structure of the Empire, which, however, is a problem beyond my scope. My 
present purpose is to trace the existence of an Empire Economic Plan and see its 
influence on Indian Economic policy. 

We have literally to trace such a plan by putting together the various measures 
which have recently been adopted, for the Empire Economic Plan is essentially 
different from the (Soviet Plan. Unlike the Soviet method, the Empire Economic 
Plan is not outlined as such beforehand ; nor is it [meant to be worked out within 
any defined time limit as in Russia. 

Conditions in india 

So far as the economic policy of this country under British rule is concerned, 
it is well known that in the matter of trade and industry, British policy with free 
trade as the method was in operation in this country till 1924, The second stage 
is marked by the adoption of the principle of discriminating protection in 1924, 
when a definite departure in the industrial and commercial policy of the country 
was made. While the system is still in its infancy, it has been super-imposed, as 
it were, by^ the new Empire policy of which wo have already spoken. 

In the field of finance, it is equally well known that since 1899, the sterling 
standard has been in operation in this country though different names have been 
given to the system. The continued opposition to the adoption of the Gold Standard 
in India in the past, the ratio controversy and the linking of the Rupee to the 
Sterling since September 1931, are instances of the way in which British financial 
policy has worked in this country. The constitution of the Reserve Bank shows 
that British or Empire Policy will be imposed in this matter in the future as in 
the past. 

We haye thus two important forces working in the country ; on the one hand, 
the growing desire of the people for a better aud a higher standard of life, and on 
the other hand, the needs of the Empire, both resulting in the realisation of the 
fact that the economic advancement of the country should be systematically fostered. 

Though the desire is thus ^common, the outlook is different, which results in a 
clash of ideas and methods in connection with the measures to be adopted. This is 
so because, whereas Empire policy is the key to the methods of the Indian authori- 
ties, national policy Is the key to the demand of educated India. Whereas the 
former requires the planning and arrangement of things to futher the interests of 
the Empire, the latter naturally fears that in so doing national interests will suffer. 
Because of differences in political status, there is a consciousness that in the United 
Kingdom and in the Dominions, national interests will be safegurded first and 
Empire iniweats will be looked after next, and there is a natural fear in the ae- 
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pendent parts of the Empire that national interests will be subordinated to those 

of the Empire. 

The imposition of the Empire Economic Policy on India is not witho^ its 
counterpart in parallel measures for the development of the country within. i 
could not be dreamt of in the days of laissez-fair up to 1913 is now justing 
p a matter both of necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, for the 
improvement of agriculture, and rural conditions generally, the work of well-orga- 
nised bodies like the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the Central 
Cotton Committee. Measures for the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural population were considered at a Conference of Ministers and officials of 
Central and Provincial Governments held in April last. An intensive programme 
for developing marireting facilities for agricultural products was considered to be 
the measure most likely to lead to substantial results. A scheme of marketing 
surveys as a preliminary to devising methods for the better marketing of agricul- 
tural produce has now been formulated, and it is expected the work will be 
started soon. The position of the farmer is to be further improved by legislatipn for 
the relief of debt and by other measures. Some of this legislation which is still 
under consideration has aroused acute controversy and will be discussed by this 
Conference. The 0. P. Debt Conciliation Act passed in 1933 was amended this year ; 
the 0. P. Money-lenders’ Bill has become law ; and schemes to start Land Mortgage 
Banks have been formulated in Bombay and Bengal. 

The question of the low price, which the former has been receiving for his pro- 
duct has drawn the attention of the authorities. In this connection, the Crop 
Planning Conference held a few months ago, considered ways and means for the 
co-ordination of agricultural production for the country as a whole. Suggestions 
were made to Provincial Governments for keeping up the cultivation of different 
crops at a remunerative level. More definite action has been taken in the ^ case of 
sugarcane and jute. Legislation has been taken in passed with a view to seeing that 
the price at which sugarcane intended to be used for the manufacture of sugar is 
purchased. Parts of the proceeds of the excise duty on sugar imposed this year is 
to be utilised for the purpose of helping the grower of sugarcane. In the^ case of 
jute, a scheme of voluntary restriction of the area under jute cultivation help- 
ed by official propaganda has been put into operation by the Government of 
Bengal, and the idea of compulsory restriction is in favour in some quarters. 
The object in either ease is to enable the farmer to realise a better price for jute. 

Teade And iNDUSTEy 

In the matter of trade and industry, in spite of the fact that as in other parts 
of the world, they aie passing through a period of -severe depression, the new 
departure in State policy has resulted in the growth of new industries on the one 
hand and of possibilites of trade in certain directions on the other Though the 
protective policy inauguarated in 1934 is still in its infancy and has revealed many 
defects in working, it must be admitted that large industries like those of steel 
and cotton would have suffered a severe setback in the absence of protection, 
and the new industries like those of sugar and matches would not have come into 
existence or flourished. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom was followed by a 
Commercial Agreement with Japan ; efforts are now being made for fresh agree- 
ments with other countries, and certain interests in Great Britain are arranging 
to get special privileges in trade. A trade treaty with Burma which is to be 
separated under the Federation scheme is in contemplation. Trade Delegations 
have recently visited Africa and Afghanistan, and Indian Trade Commissioners have 
been appointed in London, Hamburg and Milan, and are likely to be appointed 
in a few other centres in the near future. Some Provincial Governments have 
passed legislation with a view to giving financial and other assistance to small 
industries. Progress in this connection has been slow chiefly owing to the limited 
resources available for the purpose. This work is to be supplemented by the 
Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, which has been attached to the 
Indian Stores Department. The function of this Bureau is to collect and dissemi- 
nate industrial information, to assist in industrial research and to help the Provincial 
Governments and industrialists in the matter of industrial growth. 

In the financial sphere, apart from the controversial issues such as the control 
of the Reserve Bank or of the exports of gold, we may say that the creation of 
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peodent parts of the Empire that national interests will be subordinated to those 
of the Empire. ^ ^ . . 

The imposition of the Empire Economic Policy on India is not witho^ its 
counterpart in parallel measures for the development of the country within. What 
could not be dreamt of in the days of laissez-fair up to 1913 is now justified 
as a matter both of necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, for the 
improvement of agriculture, and rural conditions generally, the work of well-orga- 
nised bodies like the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the Central 
Cotton Committee. Measures for the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural population were considered at a Conference of Ministers and officials of 
Central and Provincial Governments held in April last. An intensive^ programnae 
for developing marketing facilities for agricultural products was considered to be 
the measure most likely to lead to substantial results. A scheme of marketing 
surveys as a preliminary to devising methods for the better marketing of agricul- 
tural produce has now been formulated, and it is expected the work will be 
started soon. The position of the farmer is to be further improved by legislation for 
the relief of debt and by other measures. Some of this legislation which is still 
under consideration has aroused acute controversy and will be discussed by this 
Conference. The 0. P. Debt Conciliation Act passed in 1933 was amended this year; 
Hie 0. P. Money-lenders’ Bill has become law ; and schemes to start Land Mortgage 
Banks have been formulated in Bombay and Bengal. 

The question of the low price, which the former has been receiving for his pro- 
duct has drawn the attention of the authorities. In this connection, the Crop 
Planning Conference held a few months ago, considered ways and means for the 
co-ordination of agricultural production for the country as a whole. Suggestions 
were made to Provincial Governments for keeping up the cultivation of different 
crops at a remunerative level. More definite action has been taken in the ^ ease of 
sugarcane and jute. Legislation has been taken in passed with a view to seeing that 
the price at wnich sugarcane intended to be used for the manufacture of sugar is 
purchased. Parts of the proceeds of the excise duty on sugar imposed this year is 
to be utilised for the purpose of helping the grower of sugarcane. In the^ case of 
jute, a scheme of voluntary restriction of the area under jute cultivation help- 
ed by official propaganda has been put into operation by the Government of 
Bengal, and the idea of compulsory restriction is in favour in some quarters. 
The object in either case is to enable the farmer to realise a better price for jute. 

Teade And iNDUSXEy 

In the matter of trade and industry, in spite of the fact that as in other parts 
of the world, they aie passing through a period of -severe depression, the new 
departure in State volicy has resulted in the growth of new industries on the one 
hand and of possibilites of trade in certain directions on the other. Though the 
protective policy inauguarated in 1934 is still in its infancy and has revealed many 
defects in working, it must be admitted that large industries like those of steel 
and cotton would have suffered a severe setback in the absence of protection, 
and the new industries like those of sugar and matches would not have come into 
existence or flourished. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom was followed by a 
Commercial Agreement with Japan ; efforts are now being made for fresh agree- 
ments with other countries, and certain interests in Great Britain are arranging 
to get special privileges in trade. A trade treaty with Burma which is to be 
separated under the Federation scheme is in contemplation. Trade Delegations 
have recently visited Africa and Afghanistan, and Indian Trade Commissioners have 
been appointed in London, Hamburg and Milan, and are likely to be appointed 
in a few other centres in the near future. Some Provincial Governments have 
passed legislation with a view to giving financial and other assistance to small 
industries. Progress in this connection has been slow chiefly owing to the limited 
resources available for the purpose. This work is to be supplemented by the 
Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, which has been attached to the 
Indian Stores Department. The function of this Bureau is to collect and dissemi- 
nate industrial information, to assist in industrial research and to help the Provincial 
Guvernments and industrialists in the matter of industrial growth. 

In the financial sphere, apart from the controversial issues such as the control 
of the Reserve Bank or of the exports of gold, we may say that the creation of 
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the Eeserve Bank of India may supply a long-felt want for the co-ordination of 
the money market in this country with our currency policy, and generally give 
an impetus to the growth of a sound Banking system. 

While these illustrations indicate the nature of the activities of the State in 
economic matters, it may be pointed out that the people in their own behalf have 
also taken an active interest in the economic development of the country. The 
creation of the Swadeshi spirit corresponds to the “Buy British'^ slogan in Great 
Britain and is an essential complement to the policy of protection. The All-India 
Spinners’ Association has done useful work in connection with one important 
village industry, and its work is now to bo supplemented by the creation of the 
All-India Village Industries’ Association which will look after other cottage 
industries. 

This rapid survey of changing events in the economic sphere in the world in 
general and in our country in particular, indicates that the trend of thought and 
of events is definitely towards a new economic order. Whether it is Capitalism 
or Socialism that ultimately succeeds ; whether it is Imperialism or Nationalism 
that holds the field, the fact is obvious that no country is now allowing its economic 
life to drift and that every country is anxiously planning economic measures 
with a view to its prosperity and progress. It is inevitable therefore that the 
economic policy and the economic growth of a country will in the future be shaped 
to an ever-increasing degree by the State. At this juncture, therefore, the 
formation of a right economic opinion for an economic policy in general as well 
as for the solution of various problems in detail, is a most urgent need. 

With the planning of economic measures, the planning and organisation of 
economic opinion must precede and be concurrent. A critical and scientific study 
of plans and measures, public and private, helped by informed and free^ discussions 
by disinterested persons, with a view to forming the right economic opinion in 
the interests of the country, will be a national service of the greatest importance. 

SuRYEY Of Methods 

In this connection, let us make a brief survey of the more important parties 
and their methods that are responsible for the formation of economic opinion in 
this country. We shall then be in a position to see whether we, as academic 
economists, can play a useful part. 

We can say in a broad way that at present the economic opinion in the country 
is formed by (a) Government, (b) Commercial interests, British and Indian, (c) 
Legislatures and Politicians outside the Legislatures, (d) Financial and Economic 
Journals and (e) Academic workers. 

So far as the Government is concerned, it influences economic opinion by a 
variety of annual and other reports, which it publishes ; by the special studies of 
certain problems which it undertakes by the reports of Committees and Commiss- 
ions which it appoints from time to time and by important speeches or pronoun- 
cements of members of the Government and high officials. The strong point in 
the opinion thus being formed is that it is supported by a ^ systematic 
study of facts made by well-equipped department and highly trained oflicials. 

At the same time, the publication of data and views is often made accord- 
ing to the convenience of the Government. The weak point is that it very often 
reflects the set nations of the Civil Serviee in the attempt to justify Government 
policy. Besides, there is an intolerance on the part of the Government of criticism 
of their policy in and out of the Legislatures and such criticism is often branded 
either as politically minded or even as racial in spite of the well-known fact that 
the Government policy and measures themselves may have been dictated by political 
and imperial considerations. 

8o far as British commercial interests are concerned, we find that they are 
better organised and have full-time workers for the study of the various problems 
that concern them. Well equipped with data and material suitable for their 
purpose, they are able to influence Government opinion more effectively : this is so 
because on the one hand they are naturally willing to support Imperial Economic 
Policy and on the other, they have an easy access to authorities, both in England 
and India, socially or otherwise. ... 

So far as Indian Commercial interests are concerned, they are growing in import- 
ance in the formation of economic opinion, but compared with their stake in the 
country, their organisation is far from adequate. Bo far as a systematic study of 
problems is concerned, with a few honourable exceptions, it may be said to 00 
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absent. So^ far as_ the staff of the Indian commercial bodies is coneerhcdr' "^*' 
mostly clerical and is not equipped for research and io?estigation of thoitt rasapii^* 
fold complex current problems which require knowledge and training, essentially 
different, and often superior to that possessed by the staff of these bodies. 

Indian commercial interests usually find themselves in opposition to the policy 
of Government, but they are not always able to support their opinion with that 
convincing proof, which can come out of a systemtic study of a high order. For 
example, in^ connection with the Ottawa Trade Agreement, a detailed study of 
the trade with non-Empire countries and of the effect of the Agreement on small 
industries have been organised by the Ir.dian commercial bodies, the Government 
of India having omitted these aspects from their review, we are now left with 
a one-sided view of the situation. 

Agrigultueal Opinion 

So far as agricultural opinion in the country is concerned, it is unorganised 
and the position is such that it is often difficult to find what the true agricultural 
opinion is with reference to particular problems. The position is at the same time 
clouded by the fact that Government and British Commercial interests on the 
one hand and Indian commercial interests on the other are all fond of defending 
their policies in the name and interests of the farmer. Whereas this is so in the 
case of agriculture, the growing numbers of industrial labourers have some organi- 
sation _ varying in importance and usefulness in different part of the country. 
There is great room for improvement from the point of view of the industrial 
labourer in the existing state of things so far as the formation of opinion in his 
interests is concerned. 

This brief analysis of the way in which economic opinion is formed shows that 
in proportion to the problem the existing arrangements for leading public opinion 
in regard to economic policy and problems are wholly inadequate. In making this 
observation I have not referred to the position of the academic workers, which 1 
propose to discuss in great detail. 

In^ other countries Universities and other academic institutions are highly equipped 
both in the matter of library and other facilities as well as in the matter of 
trained staff in each branch of Economics which makes specialisation possible. 
Compared with this equipment and compared with the magnitude of our problems, 
the existing equipment and other academic institutions in the matter of economic 
studies in our country may be characterised as poor. 

Need For Academic Workers 

However, in other eountries, academic work is supplemented by or encouraged by 
the organised work of other bodies. Besides educating public opinion by means 
of their publications, such bodies provide leaders of thought with useful materials. 
Very often such work anticipates and creates a demand for public enquiry or 
supplements the work done by the Government ; sometimes, it covers fields wholly 
ignored by Government and in any case, it affords an intelligent corrective to data 
and opinion made current by those in power. This kind of work also results in 
a constant flow of highly trained academic men into commerce and polities. la 
any case such contact between academic experts and men of affairs results in 
a co-ordination of ideas and a scientific study of facts without which life in 
modern countries would be guided and controlled in a one-sided fashion. 

Unfortunately, even the limited resources that we possess in the academic sphere 
cannot be faily utilised for that larger purpose which I am contemplating in this 
discussion. To make my meaning clear, let us, for a moment, analyse the existing 
talent and resources in the form of College and University teachers that are availa- 
ble. The other class of workers in the field of economic studies are so few that 
one need not consider them in this connection. 

In the first place there is a class perhaps accounting for a large percentage 
of the total of teachers ^ who are poorly equipped which is no fault of their own ; 
the fault is of the institution and the system. The point however is that we 
cannot hope for any useful or original work from this class of teachers. 

In the second place, there is a class of well equipped teachers who by their 
training and inclination are in a position to do useful work but are poorly paid 
and often over-worked. Though a fortunate few of these may in course of time go 
up the ladder, on the whole, we can have few hope from this class of teachers. 
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The third class of teachers, chiefly those in Government! service in the 
superior grade, are as a rule both well equipped and highly paid. From the point 
of view of their own personal ambition, once secure of tenure in the service, the 
impetus in their case to do original work is comparatively little. But the great 
factor which works against this class of teachers is the existence of a positive 
hindrance in the form of restrictions by the authorities on the free expression of 
opinion. 

The fourth class of teachers working in Universities and private institutions who 
are both well equipped and well paid, are comparatively few in number. They have 
opportunities for independent thought and facilities for work which though poor 
compared with those available in the west, must be characterised to be quite good 
under our conditions. The limited amount of original research work on different 
econamic problems which has been published in recent years is mainly due to 
these causes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if academic workers are to play a better and more 
useful part in the formation of a right economic opinion in the country, wo have 
to look to this fourth class of teachers and institutions employing them. If the 
status of the academic economist in public esteem is raised ou the one hand, and 
if public and private resources are spent freely in order to encourage and develop 
the work of this class of institutions and teachers, a desirable link in the formation 
of a right ecooomic opinion will be supplied at this juncture of our country’s his- 
tory. It would be highly desirable for those who are interested in this problem 
to think of ways and means for giving an impetus to scientific economic work 
of an independent nature. A few suggestions may, however, be made. 

Suggestions Foe Improvement 

( a ) Endowment of .Chairs and Fellowships for research work in economic 
problems ; public funds should be spent to a much greater extent for this than 
hitherto; and it is an object towards which charity may be usefully directed. In 
addition, commercial bodies and magnates will do well to help in such endowments 
either for general or special studies. 

( b ) The expansion of the economic Departments of Universities ^ and Colleges 
by the appointment of specialists in different branches of Economics who should 
be given facilities for such specialisation and not burdened with other work. 

( c ) Employment of a special research staff for the study of current 
problems by commercial and political bodies and organisations in the country. 

( d ) Encouragement of research publications and their wider use and publicity. 

(e) Consultation with experts for advice on a footing of equality, either by 
Government, commercial bodies or political organisations, with adequate remunera- 
tion wherever necessary, 

(f) The removal of restrictions by Government on their academic staff in the 
matter of expression of opinion on economic problems. At a time when the Gov- 
ernment are trying to be resposible, if not responsive, such a measure would be a 
statesmanlike gesture, removing public prejudice against Government actions and 
enabling the formation of a healthy economic opinion. 

(g) Government Departments, semi-government bodies and commercial organi- 
sations should welcome independent research workers and give them willing 
help. With the growth of democratic institutions in this country, Government de- 
partments and other parties would do well to realise that the petty-mindedness 
which usually characterises their attitude in this matter, is responsible for the ac- 
cumulation or formation of prejudice which might well be removed and prevented 
by welcoming bonafide research workers and giving them due recognition and 
facilities. 

(h) The encouragement by Government and commercial bodies to societies and 
association 8 doing organised research work. 

(i) The improvement of existing Government machinery in the noatter of collection 
aud publication of economic and statistical information and of expansion in those 
cases at least in which the magnitude of work is such that private effort may not 
succeed. 

So far as private effort is concerned, the suggestions made above cannot 
be carried out unless those in possession of wealth realise the full significance 
of this work in the interests of the country and are willing to spare fund for 
the purpose. Even if commercial bodies undertake to investigate their own 
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problems by employing their own, ful-time staff, the work done by them will nstially 
be of immediate and passing moment of the short-view type. 

In order that a detached long view of current events may be taken, it is desirable 
that free scope should be given to academic workers, by allowing them adequate 
opportunities. The opportunities may be of two type. 

(1) Facilities to study practical problems of commerce and industry ; and 

(2) Financial help in the form of endowments of Research Chairs or Fellowships 
or adequate grants for specific research problems by recognised workers. 

With a few honourable exceptions, it would not be untrue to say that in 
this country, there is a divorce between the academic economist on the 
one hand and the practical businessman on the other. The former is considered 
too theoretical and therefore of little use by the latter ; nor is the business- 
man willing to recognise the status and position of the academic worker in practice. 
The academic person on the other hand is not always willing to make efforts to 
understand the point of view of the businessman, and apply this mind to practical 
problem. 

Moreover, the want of agreement among economists on important problems often 
scares away the businessman ; the latter must however realise that a difference of 
opinion either in any scientific work or in a practical problem is not an unhealthy 
sign ; that such a state of affairs is true of many other walks of life ; that the 
everchanging economic phenomena make it impossible for any two economists to 
look at them from the same angle ; and that given sympathetic understanding, 
co-operatioD, ways and means could be found to reduce such differences to a mini- 
mum. The businessman must realise that that attitude is bound to offend 
academic pride and keep the true academic person at a distance from the practical 
man. The academic person on the other hand must realise that he has much to 
learn by way of information and experience from the practical man of business 
which he can never hope to obtain from books. 

So far as the Government effort for carrying out some of the suggestions made 
above is concerned, it may be admitted at once that the authorities in India are 
quite alive to the urgent need of improving and expanding their existing machinery 
and of giving facilities to private workers. The unfortunate part, however, is that 
their action is not in consonance with their ideas ; financial and other considera- 
tions have come in the way of improvement and expansion, and the usual red-tape 
mentality comes in the way of giving facilities to private efforts. 

Economic Sueyey 

The Indian Economic Enquiry Committee reported in 1925 in favour of a 
scheme for an economic survey of the country and for the institution of Central 
and Provincial Statistical Bureaux. It was unfortunately left to a statisticiaa 
and an economist to strike the bottom out of the scheme from its very inception ; 
for one is not in a position either to understand or to appreciate the attitude of 
Mr. Barnett-Hurst in his minute of dissent to the scheme of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
Nothing came out of this ; in the meanwhile, however, other^ countries were deve- 
loping special economic organisations, both for expert advice and investigation to 
hdp the executive in their work. In order to advise the Government of India on 
the best method of doing similar works in this country. Sir Arthur Salter, 
Director of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations, was 
invited to this country. His report issued in 1931 outlined the creation of a Central 
Advisory Council, each assisted by an expert staff for the purpose of advising 
the respective Governments on current economic problems. Nothing substantial 
came out of this report either. In January 1933, Sir George Schuster, the then 
Finance Member, was good enough to address the Sixteenth Annual Indian 
Economic Conference held at Delhi on the subject of an Economic Survey for 
India and the improvement of Economic statistics. He invited the co-operation of 
the Conference and of the Indian Economic Association in that connection. In 
response to that suggestion, a special Committee of the Association prepared and 
submitted a memorandum to Sir George Schust^ and offered co-operation on 
behalf of the Association which was unfortunately treated with scant courtesy. By the 
end of the year. Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robertson were invited to this country to 
report on the same problem. Mr. Robertson's presence at our last Conference at 
the Annamalai University, followed by a visit of one or both of these gentlemen 
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to most University centres gave opportunities to Indian economists among others 
to explain to them the kind of work that was being done by them and what could 
be done given the necessary facilities and encouragement. In their report published 
in the beginning of this year, they advocated a scheme for an Economic Census of 
India with special references to the Census of Production and reorganisation of 
statistics. The scheme involves rural and urban surveys and contemplates close 
co-operation with Indian Economists through the Universities. For reorganising 
the status of the academic economist in general and of the Indian Economic 
Association in particular in the scheme advocated by them we may well pay a 
tribute to these distinguished fellow workers in the same cause elsewhere. Though 
nothing, as usual, has yet come out of this report, if the Indian authorities and 
commercial magnates will take a lesson out of this report by recognising the status 
of the economist and the value of his work, and by helping and encouraging him, 
a great national service will have been rendered. 

Though these reports have been shelved, a few minor efforts have been made, 
perhaps in the right direction. We have now Boards of Economic Enquiry or 
similar bodies in the Punjab, the U. P. and in Bengal though the constitution and 
functions of these Boards vary in different provinces. Some expansion of the work 
of the Department ^of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics has recently taken 
place in addition, a few more publications are being issued by that Department. 
This is of such a limited nature compared with the magnitude of the task, which 
can be seen from the report referred to above, that one may well despair of any 
substantial result. Besides the inherent limitations of Government work in this 
connection in any country, there are obvious limitations of a special nature of 
Government work in this country. Added to these limitations when the Government 
is not in a mood to do more than the bare minimum compelled by necessity of cir- 
cumstances, the need on the one hand of greater pressure on the Government to 
do more, and of private initiative and on the other, is all the greater. This necessary 
corrective to State effort which is provided by private effort in other country, is a 
specially urgent necessity in our country, in view of the peculiar conditions, and it 
is to be expected therefore that those concerned will like a long view of this 
matter and an organised effort in this right direction. 

Association's Duty 

While criticising the existing agencies for the formation of economic opinion 
in the country and making suggestions for their improvement, I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not ask the members of the Indian Economic Association and 
of the Conference to think of the ways and means by which they can play a more 
active and a more useful part in the national service. The two important ways 
in which the Association has been doing its work for the last 18 years are the 
publication of a Quarterly Journal and the holding of an annual Conference in 
co-operation with the Universities. Without in any way discouraging the work of 
our Editorial Board or of the Managing Editor of the journal at Allahabad, I 
think it would be easy to agree upon the proposition that there is a great room 
for improvement in the quality of the material published iu our journal and also in 
the time ot its publication. The Annual Conferences have provided meeting places 
for an exchange of views, chiefly for academic workers and those interested. In this 
connection, there is considerable room for improvement. 1 venture to make a few 
suggestions which may form the basis of discussion, and if adopted by general 
agreement, will, I hope, enable us to improve both those features of our work. 

In the first placet we may organise local centres, chiefly in University towns or 
other places wherever suitable arrangements are possible. The members of the 
Executive Committee who, as a rule, belong to different University centres, may under- 
take each in his own sphere to organise such a local centre. In other places, uther 
organisers should be found. The object of the organiser in such centre shoula be 
to bring together the members of the Indian Economic Association resident in the 
local area and those few selected persons, who by their knowledge and experience 
or position, are likely to help in the formation of a study group. This group so 
formed may arrange for weekly or fortnightly meetings for the frank discussion of 
problems. The discussion should be proceeded by an original study or investigation 
of the problem by one or more members of the group. The subjects of such study 
should be in the first place those fixed for discussion at the ensuing Conference and 
secondly those of local interest. The ultimate result of such discussion may be a 
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paper either jointly written by some members of the group or by an individual. So 
far as future conferences are concerned, the papers submitted will have thus been 
the result of systematic study and mature deliberation. At the same time, there 
may be other material resulting from such study and discussions, which may well 
find a place in the journal. If in the course of time we find that this system works 
successfully and that we have more material than we can aftord to publish in the 
Journal, we may think of the arranging for the issue for special bulletins on special 
topics. Arrangements will have to be made for some contact between the centres 
during the course of a year, so that each may be aware of the progress of work in 
the other. In some cases, one centre may be in a position to help another by the 
supply of information or by advice. The annual report of the work of the Asso- 
ciation would then contain information regarding the work in different centres, which 
means that the centres will have to keep the central office informed of the 
work done in each place. The work of the Secretary of the Association 
is bound to increase and he may have to bs provided with suitable assistance for 
the purpose. This would result in live and continuous work throughout the year 
by the members of the Association in different groups, and when the result of 
such a work is pooled at the end of the year at the time of Conference, we shall 
certainly have something of which the Association and Conference can be proud. 
This will also enable those who for one reason or another, are not able to attend 
the Conference and of the work of the Association, because they would at least 
be in a position to help the study group in the local centre by their co-operation. 
This work should as far as possible be done in co-operation with Economic Bocieties 
or similar organisations, if any, are in existence at any centre. These study groups 
should be able to obtain the help and co-operation of the Government Departments 
and of Commercial bodies in this work. By some such arrangement, which is iu 
no way revolutionary and which would enable to develop gradually from the exist- 
ing nucleus that we possess, we should be in a position to make our opinion both 
weighty and valuable, to raise our status high in public esteem, to make the 
membership of the Association a matter of pride and pnvilage, and to make its work 
in general a thing which those concerned cannot afford to neglect. In organising 
on the lines I have suggested the financial aspect has been borne in mind ; though 
there will be some additional office expenditure, it will be within our means and will 
be worth while. It should be difficult for us to be able to increase our membership 
if our work improves, in whlth case increased fees will more than meet the addi- 
tional expenditure, The work of the local centres will automatically attract interested 
persons who will be willing to join the Association. 

/‘A Ray oe True Light” 

I realise that the success of our work may depend on co-operation, and in some 
cases, even the financial assistance of Universities, commercial bodies and persons 
and of the Government ; but we cannot expect to get such assistance ^ unless we 
have gone a step forward ourselves and created a demand for it. In spite of diffi- 
culties, I am optimistic, that once the value of our work is appreciated on its 
merits such assistance would be forthcoming. In doing so, however, we shall have 
on the one hand to give an assurance and on the other to ask for privilege that 
our work shall be on scientific lines and in the true interest of the country, it shall 
therefore be free from pressure of outside parties or of those with preconceived 
notions. The task of scientific investigator is difficult because he cannot please 
parties if we worship science and truth. His work should be therefore ail the more 
valuable and deserving of encouragement by those who realise that at this juncture 
in the history of the country, an organised progress in this connection is both de- 
sirable and urgent 

Out of the darkness created by systematically fostered prejudices and organised 
selfishness, a ray of true economic light may yet penetrate. The force of that 
light for good will depend ou the devotion of the disinterested economist to hia 
science, helped in hia difficult task by those in power and authority in private and 
public life. We can only pray that the foresight necessary for bringing forth such 
devotion and such help will not be lacking, and that the privilege of an atmos- 
phere of freedom in which alone creative thought may blossom will not be denied 
to the economist ; otherwise the thinking that is done to order or in an atmosphere 
of fear and suspense will be like the incoherent mumbling of a man in dotage, the 
precursor of the approaching end. 
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reading of papers 

Recovery Plans for India 

Papers were then read in the Conference. Mr, M. P, Gandhi of the Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Calcutta, in the course of his paper, “Economic Planning 
for India— A Supreme Necessity,’^ declared 

“I wish to lay stress on the fact that in any future scheme of planning, undue 
emphasis should not be placed on the development of large-scale industries. India 
is particularly suited to the development of middle-class industries, and cottage 
industries, and it is such industries which will solve the problem of unemployment 
to a great extent and create conditions in which there will be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of capital”. 

He said that he wished to lay stress on the necessity of a correct economic 
policy for India which should aim at reducing the chronic unemployment and 
under-employment in the country. The precipitate fall in the price of agricultural 
commodities, had serious repercussions on the economic condition of the masses in 
this country. The consumption of various commodities had gone down. 

He added that India should have unrestricted power to enter into Trade Agree- 
ments with foreign countries in a manner which would be advantageous to her. 

Along with a policy of protection, conditions must bo created in_ which middle 
class ana cottage industries could bo easily carried on in competition with large- 
scale industries and for that purpose adequate State aid must be oflered. The local 
as well as Central Governments should institute schemes for helping small-scale 
and cottage industries by establishing co-operative societies, etc. What was needed 
was a bold policy of expansion. It was equally essential that the Government 
should take action in consultation with and after securing approval of accredited 
representatives of public opinion in the country. 

Aspect of Economic Planning 

An economic council which would help them to foresee and tackle with the com- 
plex economic problems of the modern world, which would engage itself in continu- 
ous study of current economic problems, of the development of trade and industry 
in each province, which would complete and co-ordinate the statistical and^ other 
information required by the Executive and the Legislature, which wmuld invite the 
attention of both these to important economic changes and tendencies and which 
would suggest to the Government plans for solving fundamental economic difficulties 
as those connected with the stabiliziation of trade and the development of national 
resources, was the economic organisation suggested by Dr, B, V. Narayansioami 
Naidu of Annaraalai University in his paper on '‘Some Aspects of Economic Plan- 
ning for India”. Dr. Naidu said that it was desirable that such a Council should 
have only the minimum of paid servants and that it should contain within itself 
leaders of industry and labour and experts in economics among others. True 
statesmanship and patriotism lay not so much in envisaging the future as in taking 
effective steps lo make the dreams of to-day the realities of to-morrow. 

Scope and Methods 

Dr, E, L, Ley of the Dacca University in the course of his paper on “Scope 
and method of Economic Planning in India” said that economic planning involved, 
firstly, a full knowledge and understanding of the specific environment which could 
be acquired mainly through the organisation of economic and statistical intelligence. 
It implied also the power of controlling the environment, which would be very 
much limited in their case by the safeguards and special powers proposed in the 
forthcoming constitution. Another limitation was that set by the institution of 
private property. These limitations would suggest the scope and method of economic 
planning in India, which should consist at present of a five-year*programme for the 
planning of planning. 

Programme of Public Works 

Dr, P, J, Thomas of the Madras University in his paper on “A plan For Econo^ 
mic Recovery” showed that the breakdown of purchasing power, which ^ was the 
most disquieting factor in the present economic situation, could be remedied by a 
suitable programme of public works, which would not only increase employment and 
purchasing power, but would also provide the country with a better economic 
eqhipoient. This was, he added, one of the most important aspects of economic 
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planning to-day. A more comprehensive type of planning might not be practicable 
in the circumstances of India, but no serious objection could be urged against a cau- 
tious policy of loan expenditure on urgently needed works of public utility. 

Ameliorative Measures 

_ Dr. Oyan Ghand of the Patna University, in his paper on “Essentials Of Econo- 
mic Planning For India”, urged the view that he was for econonaie planning for 
India, But he saw that neither they had clearly understood what it meant and in- 
volved nor had they the means at their disposal for carrying out a far-reaching and 
comprehensive change like planned economy. He suggested that they should re- 
distribute Government portfolios, enlarge the functions and utility of the Tariff 
Board, appoint marketing officers, and carry out economic surveys, make use of the 
fiscal convention to get better terms in international exchange, establish land mort- 
gage banks and have demonstrations of improved methods of cultivation. These 
were all useful measures and they would have ameliorative effect. But let them not 
confuse the issues, if the peculiar conditions of their national life or some immut- 
able laws of being make gradualoess inevitable, let them proceed gradually, step by 
step, from precedent to precedent and build slowly but surely. 

Economic Planning for India 

Prof. D. G. Karm of the Ferguson College, Poona, in his paper on “Economic 
Planning For India” drew attention to a few of the more important features and 
difficulties of planning in general and of planning in India in particular. The 
political, administrative and economic difficulties set forth by him threatened to 
make the adoption of a ful-fledged scheme of planning in India only a remote 
possibility. By the careful selection and assiduous development of manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits the needed balance must be imparted to Indian economy. 
Indianisation of banking and insurance, the promotion of internal^ migrations and 
external colonisation, the conclusion of trade agreements whh all friendly countries 
on purely economic grounds and as unrestricted basis as possible, the greater 
protection of tenants, particularly in the U. P. and the Rayatwari provinces, the 
adoption of organised poor relief and other measures based on the principle of 
social solidarity, the gradual introduction of collective insurance among their 
industrial population and the general replacement of unregulated^ money-lenders 
by organised banking were a few of the most pressing objects of national economy 
which a comprehensive economic plan ought to attempt. 

Fallacies of Planning 

In his paper on ^^Fallacies of Economic Planning” Mr, Kkagendra Nath Sen of 
the Calcutta University, discussed the question of Economic Planning as a phase of 
economic nationalism arising from post- War economic conditions and warned 
economists against the complacent assumption that it meant the end of the era of 
the pre-War competitive system. He traced the course of recent economic deve- 
lopments and concluded that though the future was yet indefinite, there were 
certain tendencies which pointed in the direction of a return to the competitive 
system on a more rational basis. 

Populatioti of India 

Mr, E, Sinha of the Calcutta University, in his paper “Is India Overpopulated”, 
discussed the validity of some of the tests usually applied for determining over- 
population, and described some practical devices for judging whether there had 
been any departure from the optimum with reference to which alone over popula- 
' tion or underpopulation could have any meaning. Some relevant statistics of real 
income per head were quoted in this couneetion. It -was points! out ^ that fuller 
data were necessary in order to give a definite answer to the question whether 
ndia was overpopulated or not. 



Tbe Industries Conference 

Simla— 9lh. July to lllh. July 1934 

A Conference of the Ministers and Directors of Industries from the various 
provinces and important Indian Slates, toftetheri with experts, conamenced at Simla 
on the 9th. July 1934 and continued till the 11th., under the chairmanship of Sir 
Frank Nonce. Member for Industries and Labour, in the committee room of the 
Assembly buildings. No regular agenda was supplied to the delegates and the 
proceedings were not open to the press. 

The main object of the conference was to discuss the schemes ofSvarious provincial 
Governments for the development of the handloom and weaving industry for wfcch 
the Government of India had allotted Ks. 1 lakh annually for five years. The 
conference would also consider, among the major items, tho proposals to establish 
a central industrial intelligence and research bureau which were discussed at the 
fifth Industries Conference held in Delhi in the first week of April. The various 
provincial Governments would come forward with their respective schemes for the 
development of both the handloom weaving industry and research m the sericul- 

The Associated Press learnt that delegates from certain Indian States would 
first of all ascertain whether it is true that _ States are to be excluded from the 
discussions relating to the handloom weaving industry and, if so, why. Iney 
hold that they have an important part to play in this, as in the promotion of the 
Bilk industry, Perhaps the Viceroy's speech last year when his Excellency einpha- 
Bised the need for the cooperation of Indian States with British India for the 
common advancement of both will be quoted in support of the inclusiou of 
Indian States' representatives during tho discussions relating to the handloom 

The^Awoiated PresB understands that the question of eetablishing a central 
clearing house in industrial intelligence will be discussed first. If the conference 
approves of the Government of India's echerne, a bureau will 
to the Indian stores department, the^ establishment of which 
already had a marked effect in promoting the development of 
The bureau will keep in close contact with industrial markets 
nesSt collaborate with tho provincial directors regarding industrial 
bulletins on matters connected with industrial research and development 
industrialists with suggestions and also in the organization of industrial exhiDi- 
tioDS in India. The Government of India in a memorandum to the delegates nave 
pointed out that the bureau will be organized on self-contained lines in order tnat 
in time it can be separated from the Stores department and formed into an maepe - 
dent department. Though full details of the cost of organizations have not jet 
been worked out the Government of India have tentatively decided to provide 
funds in the first instance to the extent of Ks. 5 lakhs spread over three years. 
One of the main Bources of information relating to industrial developinent being 
the provincial departments of industries the Government of India will asceria m 
from the conference the extent to which the local Governments will cooperate lu 
making the scheme a success. 

U, P. Goveenment's Note on Sxjgak and Oil Industkies 

The Associated Press understands that the United Provinces Government in a 
note to the conference pointed out that the sugar and oil Bcctions^ of tne 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute are already well equipped for maustnai 
research relating to those two branches of industry, and if financially assistea win 
be prepared to the proposed central bureau and function as its special Drancnea 
for both research and intelligence. 

Kashmie Goveenment's Note 

The Kashmir Government in a note stated that they had already 
Bb. 1 lakh for setting up machinery to conduct 
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carding, spinning and weaving and that if substanfcial assistance is forthcoming 
they will be prepared to equip the research station with necessary staff and even 
trained apprentices. The Kashmir Government want Es. 5.000 annually for five 
years. 


Provincial Government’s Proposals 

How the various local Governments in British India propose to develop the 
handloom industry will be known by the Industries Conference tomorrow. Each 
province will of course be given a free hand to tackle the problem^ facing handloom 
weaving industry, but they must all keep in view the general policy that coopera- 
tive buying and selling on behalf of handloom weavers should be developed. 

Habeas 

In Madras, except in the Hilgiris, all other districts are handloom weaving 
areas. According to the 1931 figures, the total number of handlooms at work in 
the presidency was IjQSjOOO, and the number of persons employed was 6,41, OCX). 
Considering the quantity of cotton twist and yarn alone consumed by the hand- 
loom weavers and the number of people dependent upon the textile cottage indus- 
try, it is urged that a sum of Es. 1,32,000 in the first year and Es. 1,22.300 in 
subsequent years should be contributed to this province. In the initial stages 
various forms of direct assistance are proposed to be accorded to free weavers from 
their indebtedness to sowcars and bring the weavers into the fold of cooperative 
societies. The crux of the whole problem of handloom weaving is marketing and 
the Madras Government propose to establish a provincial cooperative marketing 
society to be managed by a board consisting of 15 members, of which the Director 
of Industries will be the president and the Principal of the Government Textile 
Institute will be the secretary. It will be necessary for the society to appoint an 
expert marketing officer with necessary staff. The society will open sales depots*' in 
suitable centres in the presidency like Madras, Madura, Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary, 
Conjeevaram, Peddapuram and Cannanore, Steps will also be taken to revive the 
existing weavers’ societies in their repective areas, the provincial society giving each 
primary society a grant of not more than Es. 250 per annum to meet its 
expenditure. 


Buema 

The Burma Government have submitted a long memorandum in which they 
claim more than what they would get as one-tenth share on the gpund among 
other things, that Burma has the largest number of looms of any province in India 
and that she has no interest in the mill industry, for the protection of which the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection Amendment) Bill was passed. The duties imposed 
by this bill fall without any corresponding benefit to the people, the bulk of whom 
are agriculturists and as the handloom industry is an important subsidiary occupa- 
tion of agriculturists it deserves a greater amount of share in the grants-in-aid. 
At present the handloom industry, which is scattered throughout the province, is 
unorganized. With a grant-in-aid, it is proposed to establish a permanent exhibition 
of the handloom weavers’ products and a research station, as well as an organiza- 
tion of demonstration parties the aim of which 'will be to introduce improved appli- 
ances and methods of weaving. 


Bombay 

In Bombay the grant-in-aid is proposed to be'spent at the commencement of start- 
ing district industrial associations for helping weavers in the matter of marketing 
their products, most of the working capital being supplied to the associations by 
cooperative banks. At least five such associations will be necessary to start with, 
each to be allotted Es. 5,000 per annum. The constitution of the district industrial 
associati on will be on the basis of co-operative sales agency and will be open to the 
association to sell goods to members and non-members. 

United Peovinces 

In the United Provinces they have several schemes, the total cost of which will 
be Es. 2,20,000 on account of non-recurring charges and Es. 50,000 for recurring 
expenses- The schemes include a provincial intelligence bureau, a provincial mar- 
keting organisation, provincial designing section, a provincial refinishing plant and 
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a provincial research institute and also a survey of the handloom industry in the 
province. 


Central Provinces 

The Central Provinces Government wishes to establish weavers’ co-operative so- 
cieties at Nagpur, Kamptce, Jubbulpore, Ellijpur and Burhanpur with a hundred 
members in each society. There will be depots at each centre for the supply of 
raw materials and for the sale of finished cloth. The total expenditure, for the five 
societies, is established at Es. 63,000 in the first year. It is said that in the Central 
Provinces the handloom weaving industry provides employment to 100,000 adult 
workers and about 250,000 dependant. Forty per cent of the total quantity of cloth 
consumed in the provinces is produced in handlooms. 

Assam 

In Assam the condition of handloom weavers is said to bo unhappy owing to 
the trade depression and competition from outside. Every householder, be he rich 
or poor, pofisesses a loom. 

The Assam Government propose two much needed schemes for the consideration 
of the Government of India : (1) the starting of a commercial course as an addition 
to the Government Weaving Institute at Gauhati ; (2) the reorganisation of the 
Government emporium at Gauhati to increase its usefulness and expand its acti- 
vities. The emporium, after its reorganisation, can become a central institution to 
undertake such schemes as may be necessary for developing, co-operating, buying 
and selling on behalf of handloom weavers and for the better organisation of the 
industry. 


Bengal 

The Bengal Government proposed to reconstitute the Board of Industrial Union, 
appoint one weaving and dying expert for each industrial Union and to train up 
weavers in new designs of patterns, textile, etc. One Biipcrvisor with technical 
knowledge of weaving is proposed to be appointed for every 20 weavers’ societies. 
The union will require a lump subsidy of Es. 5,000 rupees each. Marketing offices 
are proposed to be appointed to supply information regarding marketing conditions 
to the provincial society as well as of industrial unions. 

Punjab 

The Punjab Government propose to have a central organisation with branches 
in weaving centres. These depots, in collaboration with the cooperative societies will 
help in the supply of suitable qualities of raw materials at cheaper rates, supply 
information as to the qualities of cloth to bo purchased, as also in their standardiza- 
tion and advertisement, Then there will be a marketing officer, with assistants, who 
will advice the central organisation as to the types of cloth to be purchased and 
at what price. It is proposed to locate the central organisation at Amrits^, with 
branches in outlying important weaving centres like Ludhiana, Jalalpur, Hoshiar- 
pur, Jaltan, Multan and Panipat. 

Sericultural Eesearch 

Sericultural rcsearcbi for which Rs. 1 lakh is to bo allotted annually 
years, will be discussed by the conference, when the representatives from Madras, 
Bihar and Orrissa, Asssam, Mysore, Kashmir, Indore and Gvyalior ^ States, the 
Central Provinces, Bengal, the Punjab and Burma will explain their respective 
schemes. 

Mysore 

Mysore produce about 50 per cent, of the total output of raw silk in India, and 
according to the Tariff Board, the State spends Es. % lakhs annual^. Tbe cost 
of mulberry leaves constitute about 60 per cent, of the total ^ cost ox proouction 
of silk. Plence the Mysore State proposed research work manurial experi- 
ments, improvement of local mulberry by grafting and 
regards sericulture, several experiments ate suggested to increase this pxoQucuo 
of cocoons per unit and improve their quality. Thirdly, economies m the cost oi 
reeling are proposed. The total cost of the schemes is a little over ha. ^ la^ 
nou-reeurring and Es. 67,000 recurring. The Mysore Government has also outhuea 
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a scheme for starting a silk waste spinniog factory at a cost of Es. 68, OCX), which, 
they state, is a legitimate charge on sericultural research. 

These schemes of the Mysore Government are supported by an elaborote memo- 
randum by the Mysore Silk Association, which deals exhaustively with the measures 
to be adopted for improvement in the cultivation of mulberry, rearing of cocoons 
and reeling of silk. 

Madras 

In Madras the principal place where rearing of silk worms and reeling of 
cocoons are carried on extensively in purely cottage conditions is Kollegal taluk, 
close to Mysore. Other centres where research work can be carried on are Coonoor, 
Kuppum, fiosur and Palmer. As the Madras Presidency produces one of the best 
indigenous varieties of silkworms and grows a good variety of bush mulberry it is 
urged that a sum of Es. 45,500 at least be allotted for undertaking research work in 
the first year and about Es. 22,000 in the succeeding years. 

Bihar and Orissa 

The Bihar and Orissa Government state that the rearing of silk-worms offers 
great possibilities. 

Central Provihces 

The Central Provinces Government would like to conduct intensive scientific 
research schemes to improve Tussore silk rearing and improve the volume of the 
cocoon output by setting up a small organisation at an estimated coat of Es. 4,000 
per annum. 

Assam 

The Assam Government state that out of 12 districts silk rearing is practised in 
eight and a start has already been made in two of the remaining districts. No- 
where, perhaps, in India, except in Assam, are three species of silkworm cultivated. 
The extension of the industry as a whole is hindered for want of funds. The 
Assam Government recommend the establishing of a central research institute in 
Assam. 


Eashmib 

The Kashmir Government has a scheme for establishing an institute. It points 
out : *No other country or part of his Majesty s dominions is endowed by nature 
with such facilities for the success of the sericultural industry as Kashmere and 
Jammu. The State is now producing annually 20, OCX) ounces of silkworm seed, 
40,0(X) maunds of cocoons and 25.000 lbs. of raw silk. The industry affords a means 
of livelihood to 50,000 families. The industry is now hit by competition from China 
and Japan, The Kashmir Government wants a provision of Es. 25, (XX) annually 
for subsequent years in order to give a start to the proposed institute. 

Central India 

Mr. J. B. Hutchinson, ofiiciating director of the plant industry in Indore, 
says ‘With proper research work, there is every reason to believe that sericulture, 
which has already been attempted in Central India, would be successful/ He stressed 
the urgency of this question by a mention of the fact that the immediate problem 
in Central India is the provision of an alternative crop in place of opinion. 

Bengal 

Bengal has also supplied a scheme for silk cleaning and twisting machinery at 
the Government institute. 

Punjab 

The Punjab Government state climatically submontane tract of the province is 
very suitable for silkworm rearing, 

Burma 

The Director of Agriculture, Burma in a note, states that the difficulty experienced 
up to date by the department in extending the industry has been due to the 
prejudice which exists among Buddhists against the killing of the larvae, which is 
an essential part of the process of silk worm rearing. At Leiktho, in the Toungoo 
hill tracts, where there is a small sericultural industry supervised by the Italian 
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Roman Catholic Mission most of the people are non-Buddhist Karens and thm 
diflSculfcy does not arise. There are mulberry gardens at ‘Maymyo and Paukkaung 

The scheme for research proposed by the Burma Government is estimat^^d fn 
cost Rs. 16,000 non-recurring and Rs. 10,000 recurring in the hrst year. 

Gwalior has also submitted a scheme* 


Sir Frank Noyce’s Speech 

Sir Frank ISfoyee, in the course of his speech in opening the Industries Confe- 
rence, said that they were there to implement the passage in the Government reso- 
lution on the Provincial Economic Oonfercnco, dealing with the proposal to consti- 
tute industrial intelligence and research on sound and practical lines and to decide 
on the beat way of distributing grants which the Government of India had given 
for research in sericultural industry and for the development of the handloom 
weaving industry. 

Reprdiog the first he said : ‘We said why we are anxious that the Bureau 
should be oi the utmost value to you and that wo want you to tell ua how we can 
make it of the utmost value to you. One qncstion which was put to me in my 
recent tour, both in Calcutta and Bombay, was “Why are you attaching this Bur- 
eau to the Indian Stores department and would it not be better to have it as a 
separate organisation ?” I think that a perusal of the note that the Chief Con- 
troller of Stores, Sir James Pitkeathly, has placed before you will give a sufficiant 
answer to that question. Wo are attaching it to the Indian Stores department be- 
cause the Indian Stores department is under the very able guidance of Sir James 
Pitkeathly whose work on behalf of the development of the Indian industries and 
especially of the smaller Indian industries, has been recognized throughout the length 
and breadth of India (hear, hear). We are attaching it to his department because 
it is a live department. In giving him additional work which he has very readily 
undertaken to carry through we are placing at your disposal the benefit of the ex- 
' perience and knowledge of all the olficers of his department, and we are also pla- 
cing at your disposal the resources of the test house which that department main- 
tains. If any of you would like a closer acquaintance with the working of the 
Indian Stores department, if you would like to know what it does in the way of 
testing and reporting on the dififerent products manufactured in this country, I 
would suggest to you that if you are ever in Calcutta you should visit the Alipore 
test house when you will receive a very warm welcome and everything will be ex- 
plained to you. 

“You wtll have gathered that wo are not starting a scheme on the very exten- 
sive lines suggested in the course of our discussions last year, Some of you would 
have liked to see us start a Council of Industrial Research somewhat on the lines 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. I explained the objections to 
that last year. I need not repeat them. Most of you were here last year and you 
know what they are. One very great objection is of course the financial one. Ano- 
ther is that if we were to start an Imperial Council of Industrial Research we 
should not really know at present the best lines on which to start it. It is for 
these reasons amongst others that we are proposing to start on this small 
scale. Although it is on a small scale and although the money we have at 

our disposal only amounts to Rs. 5 lakhs to be spent in three years I cannot 

myself help thinking that a very great deal can be done with that money 
if we use it in the way foreshadowed in Sir James Pitkeathly's note. 

Position of the Indian States 

‘There is one very important point and that is the position of the Indian 
States in respect of this bureau. The position of the Indian States differs very 
greatly in regard to the three questions which are coming before us to-day but in 
respect of this Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Resear3i wo hope that they will 
come in as full collaborators and co-operators in the scheme. We are anxious that they 
should come into the scheme on exactly the same terms as the Indian provinces, I may 
say that there is no question at any rate at this juncture of charging any fees for 

the utilisation of the services of the bureau. Those will be placed at the disposal 

of the provinces and of the Indian States without any charge whatever. Bat 
we hope that in return for our doing so they will also place their own sources of 
information and their own research institutes, if they have any, at the disposal of 
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the bureau so that it may work for the greater good of India as a whole. I hope 
it will be^ obvious to you that this bureau may form the nucleus of a much bigger 
organisation in the year to come. What we are asking you to do is to let us try 
out his experiment, and if it prov^ successful then to decide in consultation to- 
gether in what directions its operations can be extended and how it can be made 
more useful. 

“Now I turn to the question of sericultural research. I had better make it per- 
fectly clear that the posidon of the States in that matter is not the same as it is 
in regard to the Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Eeseareh. I may here faring 
in for a moment the question of handloom weaving and show you where the differ- 
ence lies. In regard to sericultural research we are, it is true, dealing with an all- 
India question. But the money available is British India money and we should not 
be willing to make any grants to the States unless it is for research work which 
will be of use to British India. The money we have available for sericultural rese- 
arch is apparently as shown by a close study of the memoranda which have been 
placed before us by the States and the provinces a mere drop ;in the ocean and it 
will be a very difficult matter indeed to decide how it is to be used to the best 
advantage. I think you may consider it desirable that wc should appoint a sub- 
committee of our members to consider this matter and it will be for ns to consider 
whether a large portion of the one lakh available could not be best utilised in 
obtaining the services of a first class sericultural expert who could come out to 
India and advise us how best to spend what litlle money we have. The second 
question which will have to be considered is whether it is advisable that we should 
appoint a sericultural committee, more or less a permanent sericultural committee, 
to deal with the administration of this grant and generally to co-ordinate the effort 
in regard to sericultural development. The third question is whether again in view 
of the small amount of money we have it would not be advisable to spend the 
greater part of it on the production of disease-free seed. These seem to me the 
three main questions which arise in regard to sericultural research. 

“Now I turn to the question of handloom weaving. There, as I have explained, 
we are dealing with British India money and I am afraid that as things are at 
present, though they may be different under the federal constitution to which we 
are all looking forward, there is no money available for expenditure in Indian 
States. But if the States would like, as I hope they will, to take part in our dis- 
cussions on the subject, if they would like to give us the benefit of their experience 
and of the work they have done, if they would also like to learn if they can, as I 
hope they can, from British India and profit by the experience of British India, 
they will be very welcome indeed to do so. The amount we have at our disposal in 
this case is, I am glad to say, considerably larger than in that of sericultural research. 
I cannot say exactly how much it is. Tue Government of India have promised that 
they would spend on the handloom industry an amount equal to the proceeds of 
an import duty of a quarter anna per pound on imported yarn up to 50 S. We do 
not yet know what the amount is likely to be. The estimate which Sir Jospeh Bhore 
gave in the Assembly was about Rs. 31 and half lakhs, but we have reason to think 
that it will probably be a little more. This year we shall only get 11 months’ proc^ds 
but 1 think we can work more or less on a figure somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for a year. I shall deal with the question of procedure in a move- 
ment, but I would say now that the questions which seem to me most important 
are tile extent to which the cooperative .movement can be utilized in saving the 
handloom industry, whether there are any matters of common interest such as tJie 
question of designs and that of improved machinery which could with gr^to: 
advantage be undertaken at the centre, and the extent, if any, to which tlie grant 
should be used for instructional and similar purposes. 

‘There is one very important point we have to bear in mind in regard to both 
sericultural research and also the handloom industry, and that is that the grant 
which is being placed at onr disposal is for five years only, and that any schemes 
which we approve will have to be based on that assumption. Another point which 
should be mentioned is that we are here to-day really in the position of advisers to 
the Government of India. The Government of India stipulated, in promising this 
grant, that it must be spent on approved schemes, that the schemes should be 
placed before the Government of India for consideration. This is not, therefore, 
entirely a matter for my department, though I have no doubt that the recommenda- 
tions of a conference such as this of which I am a member will carry the utmost 
weight with the Govt, of India and will receive their most^sympathetic consideration.’ 

m 
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Sir J. Pitkeathly’s Speech 

After Sir Franh Noyceh^d opened the conference, Sir James Piiheathly the 

principles of the proposed Industrial Intelligence and Research Bureau and emphasis- 
ed the dependence of the proposal on the cooperation of the provinces. At the same 
time he pointed out the assistance which the Indian Stores department could dve 
to the industry. ^ 

After that the conference appointed two committees to consider in detail the 
memoranda received from provinces making claims to shares in the grants for 
handloom weaving and sericulture. Memoranda were also received from a number 
of Indian States proposing schemes for expenditure of part of the money available 
for agriculture within their boundaries. 

The general discussion on the handloom weaving industry was followed with a 
view to securing the benefit of tho experience of experts present. The principal sub- 
jects discussed were cooperative organisation of handloom weaving, best arraage- 
ments for improving designs and securing the fullest use of all improvements ia 
machinery and the general principles which would govern tho allocation of grants. 

In winding up the proceedings for tho day the chairman suggested that the best 
criteria for allocating grants would bo tho number of looms iu the province the 
amount which the province was spending on handloom weaving at present ’and 
the expenditure which it proposed to make xu future. 


Decisions of Sub^Committees 

The whole of 10th. July was taken up with tho deliberation of the handloom sub- 
committee and the 11th. July morning with those of tho sericulture sub-committee 
The full conference met again in the afternoon :and first acccpled^ unanimously 
the general lines of the proposal for tho formation of an industrial intelligence 
and research bureau. The delegates from every province and State promised whole- 
hearted support for making the bureau a success. Tho conference adopted the 
reports of the handloom and soricultural sub-commiteo. In the case of handloom 
weaving industry the decision was taken that grants should be distributed in the 
provinces in the first year as to one half in proportion to the average expenditure 
by the local Governments on the improvement of the handloom weaving industry 
during the last five years and as to the other half in proportion to the consump- 
tion of yarn in the handloom industry in the provinces and that local Governments 
be asked to revise their ^ schemes in the light of the sums which they could obtain 
in this way and criticisms of their schemes which were made by the 
conference. The conference also decided that 15 per cent, of the grant be 
reserved to the Government of India for distributions to minor administration 
and provinces which equitably required extra assistance. 

As regards sericulture the decision of the conference was that the sum available 
for distribution, namely, rupees one lakh a year was so small that it would be 
spent in a way which promised most immediate benefit to the industry, namely 
in increasing the supply of discase-free seed. It was also decided that an imperial 
committee be set up and attached to the bureau of industrial intelligence and research. 
The conference j^ncluded after an interchange of compliments. Some delegates expres- 
sed special gratification that the conference was likely to become an annual event. 

A sub-committee of the Conference discussed on the 11th. July the position of 
the sericultural industry in connection with the promised grant of a lakh for 
research work. As advised by Sir Frank Noyce in his opening speech the sub- 
committee approved the proposal to appoint a permanent imperial sericultural 
committee under the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Research to be attached 
to the Indian Stores department. This sericultural committee will consist of repre- 
sentatives from tlm silk growing provinces in British India, namely, Assam, Bengal, 
Matos, runjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma and two Indian States, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The suna of one lakh for research was considered too inadequate for the 
promotion of the industry and it was decided to make a request to the Govern 
ment of India for an enhanced grant. 



The Assembly Ottawa Committee Report 

The Assembly Ottawa Committee’s Eeport was presented by 8ir Joseph Bhore in 
the Legislati?e Assembly on the 3 1st. August 1934. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim and Mr, K, 0, Meogy appended a minute of dissent to the 
Majority Report, in which they held — 

(1) The preferences given by the United Ringdom to our agricultural products 
have not, to any extent that matters, helped India to recover the lost grounds. On 
the other hand, the Preference given by India to the United Kingdom has adversely 
affected our foreign markets. 

The heavy deficiency in our exports is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in the exports that there has been during 
1933-34 as compared with 1932-33 is not such as to reassure us that India is on 
the fair way to economic and financial recovery. 

(3) Having regard to the economic policies adopted practically by all other 
countries, trade agreements on the basis of mutual interests seem inevitable. 

^ Therefore, they recommend definite agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries, so that our trade position may be established on a surer 
basis. 

The Ottawa Agreement, they express the opinion, should at least be modified to 
the extent necessitated by such agreements. 

Mr. B. Sitaram Raju submitted a separate minute of dissent in which he 
submited Dr. Meek^s Report to a detailed analysis and came to conclusions 
entirely different from those of the majority of the Assembly Committee. 

Majority Report 

^'The United Kingdom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential Indian commodities than the foreign countries in general. 

“The general tendency of mutual trade between India and the United Kingdom 
has been tending towards an equality of exchange. 

“The preferences given by India have not adversely affected Indian consumers of 
the Indian revenues. 

“The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry, 
the whole, the Ottawa Trade Agreement has been for the mutual benefit of 
the contracting parties”. 

These were the general conclusions arrived at by the majority members of the 
Assembly Ottawa Committee appointed to examine the report of Ur. U. B. M«k, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, on the working of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The following are extracts from the majority report : — 

“Though we do not necessarily subscribe to all the deductions or conclusions 
contained therein. Dr. Meek’s report constitutes a very fair and impartial review 
of trade conditions since the initiation of the preferential scheme. 

Effect of Preferences on Exports 

“The following are our general conclusions in each case : 

Rice : The preference to rice has been of value to India, whose position in 
the United Kingdom market has improved both relatively and absolutely during 
the period under review. 

We would invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of ensuring 
that the effectiveness of the preference is not diminished by the invasion of the 
United Kingdom market by foreign paddy and we would also ask them to consider 
whether a preference for rice cannot be secured elsewhere, particularly in Malaya. 

The preference has secured to the Indian exporter a very substantial share in 
United Kingdom market which had been practically lost to In^a and to this ex- 
tent it must be regarded as definitely of benefit. 

Tea: The preference has maintained India’s position vis-a-vis Ceylon in the 
United Kingdom market and it will ensure to India a fair share in that most 
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important market in the event of any increase in her export allotment under the 
restriction scheme. 

Tanned Skins : The evidence before us docs not warrant the conclusion that the 
preference has produced an appreciable effect on exports from India. 

Jute Manufacture : Any advantaeje which has accrued from the preference on 
jute manufactures has been in the nature of insurance against loss of market rather 
than a positive gain to the Indian manufacturer. The preference is of more value 
in that it permits the Indian exporter to compete on equal terms with the British 
manufacturer. 

^ Teak : India has improved her position relatively and absolutely in the United 
Kingdom market. 

Woollen Carpets : We are agreed that India has secured a definite advantage 
from the preference on woollen carpets. 

Tobacco : (a) unmanufactured ; Wo arc impressed with the potential value 
of this preference in view of tho increasing production of cigarette tobacco in India. 

(b) Manufactured : Wo are doubtful whether tho preference on manufactured 
tobacco has had any definite value for India. 

Castor Seed : Wo are of opinion that this preference has been of value and has 

enabled India to make a certain amount of headway at the expense of her competitors. 

Pig Lead : The preference has been shared with other Empire countries and 
Australia appears to have benefited to a greater extent than India. 

_ Castor Oil ; While the Indian product has consolidated its position in the United 
Kingdom market at tho expense of foreign oil, countiics other than the United 
Kingdom have also increased their demand for Indian oil. We cannot, therefore. 
Bay with any certainty that tho preference has benefited the Indian exporter in 
general. 

Linseed Oil : No advantage has resulted from this preference. 

Cocoanut oil : The preference has been of little benefit to India. 

Ground-nut oil : A very definite advantage has resulted from the preference. 
Indians total exports have increased significantly in the past two years and the 
United Kingdom market has been almost completely captured. 

Rape seed and sesamum oils : The preferences in respect of these oils have little 
value in themselves though, here again, as in the case of cocoanut oil, we recognise 
their safeguarding value. 

Coffee: The preference has not enabled India to do more than maintain her 
position in the United Kingdom market. 

^Coir: The very marked increase in respect of coir mats and mattings is clear 
evidence of the beneficial effect of the preference. 

Ground-nuts: Though the preference has enabled India to gain some advantage, 
other Empire countries have gained to a greater extent, 

Sacdalvvood oil: Tho preference has secured to India a greater share of the 
United Kingdom market at a time when exports to foreign countries were 
decreasing. 

^ Granite setts: The preference on granite setts has been of advantage to India 
m so far as it has enabled a new lino of trade to start. 

^ Magnesium chloride: The evidence so far available does not justify the conclu- 
sion that the preference has yet been of benefit to India. 

Cotton yarn, Cotton manufactures, magnesite, spices and wheat : The preference 
on these commodities has not been of benefit up to now. 

Raw cotton: Wo are agreed that, on the whole, Dr. Meek’s Report contains 
a fair statement of the advantage which has accrued to India from the undertaking 
of His Majesty’s Government under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Supplementary agreement in respect of iron and steel: We' are of opinion that 
the assured off-take of pig-iron to the United Kingdom under the Supplementary 
Agreement was of value to the Indian pig iron producer and we are equally 
satisfied that the agreement in respect of sheet nar has been of some advantage. 

Colonial preference: We are of opinion that the preferences granted by the self- 
governing Colonies have had little effect on Indian trade. 

We note that Ceylon has not given full effect to the preference agreed upon 
at Ottawa. We recommend the cocoanut report and the resuinption of negotia- 
tions with Ceylon with a view to arriving at a definite decision in respect of our 
trade relations with that Colony. 
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It is our opinion that in each case which was the subject of our scrutiny, 
the preference has to a greater or lesser extent benefited the United Kingdom. 
We consider that on the whole. Dr. Meek’s appreciation of the efiect of each of 
these preferences as set out in Chapter II of his report as a fair estimate of J^ueir 
value, and that preferences, in so far as they have moderated or counteracted the 
factors making for a decrease in imports into India, have been of definite value to 
the United Kingdom, 


Effect Of Peefeeeuces On Pbices 

Id Chapter III of the Departmental Eeport are to be found the detailed statis- 
tics of prices of a very extensive range of commodities in respect of which prefer- 
ence is enjoyed by imports from the United Kingdom. We have made a careful 
and detailed analysis of these statistics which has shown that_ while in^ a few 
cases prices of both British and non-British imports have risen and,^ in some 
what more numerous class, foreign prices have risen while British prices have 
fallen or remained at their former levels, in the great majority of cases there has 
been a general fall in prices. We are satisfied that where prices have risen 
it has been due to special causes unconnected with preferences. 

On balance, we are of opinion that the Indian consumer has not been pre- 
judiced by the preferential scheme. 

Effect of preferences on customs revenue On the material before us, 
therefore, it is clear, that the preferences have not adversely affected Indian 
revenue. 

We are informed that only one industry, viz, the Aluminium Utensil Manufac- 
turing Industry has represented that it has been adversely affected by the opera- 
tions of the Ottawa Preferences. 

We are of opinion that it has not been established that the industry in question 
has in any way been affected adversely by the Ottawa Preferences. 

Geneeal Conclusions 

In the course of our deliberations it was suggested that as a result of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement, feertain foreign countries had imposed restrictions ,.on imports 
from India by way of retaliation. 

We have, therefore, had prepared a list of the restrictions imposed by foreign 
countries since 1927 which shows also the reasons for the restrictive action. 

It appears, that in no case was the restrictive action retaliatory in nature or 
specially directed against India. 

Our general conclusions which must be regarded as subject to the reservations 
set out in paragraph 2 and 7 of the report, may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) The export trade in articles which enjoy preferences on importation into 
the United Kingdom forms at the same time the most important and the most 
stable part of our total export trade. 

(b) The United King lorn has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential cotnmodities than have foreign countries in general. 

(c) Since ^ the initiation of the preferential scheme, the general downward trend 
of the United Kingdom’s import into India has been checked and shows an 
increase. 

_ (d) The general tendency of the mutual trade between India! and the United 
Kingdom has been tending towards an equality of exchange which has practically 
been established in the first year of the preferences. 

(e) The majority of the preferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more 
important exports have been of definite value to her export trade. 

(f) The preferences given by India have similarly been of definite assistance to 
the United Kingdom and where they have not led to an increased trade, they have 
at least tended to counteract factors operating in the opposite direction. 

(g) The mutual preferences between India and the non-self-governiDg Colonies 
have had little effect on trade exchanges. 

(h) The preferences given by India have not adversely effected Indian consumers 
or the Indian revenues. 

(i) The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 

Q) On the whole, the Trade Agreement has been for mutual benefit of the con- 
tracting parties. 
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MiniiSe of Dissent 

The following dissenting:; note was appended by Mr. B. Sitarama Raju, to the 
Report of the Assembly Ottawa Committee on Dr. Meek's Report on the working 
of the Ottawa Preferences. The following are extracts from the minute 

On the information available to us, there has been no increase in our production 
taken as a whole. . ij.* 

On the other hand, some of the commodities, whore increased produ^ction was 
expected, showed even a decline in production as for instance linseed, coffee and so 
forth. 

There has been no expansion of our total trade directly attributable to pcxcr- 
ence. Excepting in the case of woollen carpets aud rugs, where there has been a 
definite expansion of trade duo to preference, there has been no dcnnite case of 
expansion on any commodity due to preference. . ^ 

There was in a very few cases some improvement in trade noticed, out; mat 
improvement was noticed in our exports to foreign countries as well as to countries 
granting preference even to a greater extent. t 

Therefore, the improvement cannot be credited to preference. In the same way 
preference cannot be held responsible for the decline of trade in certain commoaities 
which were expected to cx|)and in countrioa granting preference when the trade in 
those commodities showed improvement in countries not granting preference. 

If we take the United Kingdom market alone into consideration, and . tne 

condition of our other markets, in some cases improvement in trade is no cea. 
But We have to take the whole tra lo into consideration. If values 
consideration and if figures of trade from Indian States also arc included, there nas 
been some expansion both in preferential and non-preferential ,7®?^ 

1933-34 to some extent as compared with 1932-33, but the year 1932-33 is partially 
affected by preference. ^ n 

If we go back to the immediate non- preferential year, 1931-32, that year as well 
as the next year 1932-33 are years of acute depression. If we study the previous 
year’s figures, we find the values obtained are far below those figures. It may also 
be noted that there has been in 1933-34 a general trade recovery to some^^ extent. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that there has been expansion due to preference. 

Mr. Das then points out the need for complete statistics of industrial proauction, 
the lack of which has disabled him from pronouncing to what extcnt^T^^dian laaus- 
tries were adversely affected. 

India’s Trade with Foreign Countries 

Whether our trade with foreign countries loas affected and tvhether our relatims 
with them suffered answer to both these questions is in the affirmative. Ine 

advantages which the United Kingdom secured as a result of this scheme enable 
the United Kingdom to displace the trade of foreign countries in our markets to a 
largo extent. . 

It has been noticed as a definite policy with all those countries to purchase from 
only those countries who are purchasing from them. To a certain extent as our 
exports are mainly raw matcriah it is not easy to displace them at once. However, 
when and where possible, that they have been doing bo is evident. 

Restrictions have been increased against our exports year after year by some of 
our principal customers. We have a recent instance of Rumania refusing to allow 
our skins and hides landed at their ports. It is said that the restrictions imposeu 
on our exports, whether it be leather, oil or oil seeds, are due to other causes; ana 
that they did not specifically attribute to Ottawa. We do not expect them to attri- 
bute Ottawa as the cause and court United Kingdom’s animosity openly. It is 
significant that these causes are newly discovered by them. 

Wh(ither hy standing out of the scheme we would have suffered ? rs -r u 

Commodities in the production of which British capital is invested and Hriusn 
racial interests are involved, this question whether by standing out of the 
fhe trade would have suffered, should be answered in the negative, scheme 
scheme 

With regard to those commodities, in which the Indian interests are involved^ by 
standing out of the scheme, they would lose ground in those commodities 
other Empire countries compete, all other things being equal. There ars few com- 
modities which satisfy both these considerations. Reference to individual items wu 


scheme 
or no 
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be made where necessary hereafter. Bufc IndiVs agricultural produce finds market 
mainly in countries outside the United Kingdom. Therefore the loss of Unit^ 
dom market cannot be said to be irreparable. 

Effect oe- consumees 

Whether consumers in India tcere affected by the tariff changes in the imports f 
It was expected that prices of the goods of countries not given preference would be 
brought to the level of the prices of goods imported from the United Kingdom 
which is given the lower preferential rate. An examination of the import statistics 
shows that in some cases goods sold by non-preferred countries are sold cheaper 
while in some cases the British goods are sold cheaper. Further, the exchange, the 
reactions on the prices of non -preferential goods due to the foreign countries put- 
iug up the prices to compensate them, the loss on preferential goods and several 
other factors, have to be taken into consideration. 

To assess the burden or relief on the consumers, we have to isolate the effect 
of preference from the effect due to other causes. We are unable to do so. I am 
unable to agree with the majority on their assumption that the consumer was not 
adversely affected. A minute examination of each commodity price and ^ reasonable 
elimination of other factors would alone enable us to come to anything like approxi- 
mate valuation. 

The majority of the Assembly Committee, who supported the scheme, weref infla- 
enced by the consideration that the scheme provided immense scope for definite ex- 
pansion without diversion of our export trade _ in certain commodities. On these 
commodities, at any rate, they were very definite. I propose to examine the results 
obtained on them in the first instance and see how far those expectations which in- 
fluenced their decision were realised. 

The majority while agreeing that no direct benefit accrued on preference in res- 
pect of cocoanut oil, linseed oil, rapeseed and sesamum oils now persist in believing 
that the trade with the United Kingdom in these oils is likely to ^ be valuable as 
substitutes. There is no doubt some improvement has been made in the exports of 
our castor oil, because there is a greater general demand in the world markets for 
the Indian castor oil, which also is cheaper. Even in this Indian exports to coun- 
tries not granting preference have increased much more than to U. K. The only 
oil which has shown increased exports to U. K, is the groundnut oil. But the 
heavy loss on groundnuts is not compensated by this increase. 

The other extravagant hope on which the support for the scheme was based is 
the great results which were expected on the following commodities. The majority 
of the Ottawa Committee in para 4 of the report observed as follows : — 

“We consider that preferences given on the following commodities are definitely 
valuable coffee, coir, yarn, coir matting, oibseed cake and meal, spices, teak and 
other hard woods, woollen carpets and rugs, tobacco, castor seed, groundnut and 
pig lead. From the figures available it would appear that the money value'^ of 
the preferences given in respect of the commodities amounts to £1,781,000 or about 
Bs. 227 lakhs. This figure illustrates the value of the preferences ia assisting these 
commodities to retain their existing market in the face of severe competition from 
non-Empire countries. The total value of the trade in the same commodities captur- 
able by Empire countries is estimated at £30,562,000 and, assuming that, when 
other Empire countries compete with India, Indians percentage of the exports, from 
all Empire sources into the United Kingdom remains the same as it is to-day, the 
value of the additional market in the United Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount to £10,106,CK}0 or Ks. 13,47,50,000.^’ 

The actual results go to show that from ensuring a preferential value of Bs-l 227 
lakhs we have registered a decline of Es. 31 lakhs and far from securing an addi- 
tional market in U. K. worth Es. 13 crorea we have lost Es. 4 crores and 42 lakhs 
in the total trade. I know that when the supporters of this scheme in the Bpecial 
Committee estimated these results they were speculating and it turned to be a bad 
speculation. I am unable to accept their conclusious on the value of preference on - 
some of the export commodities. 

Lihseee 

The Indian delegation to Ottawa as well as the majoritiy of the Assembly 
Committee on the Ottawa Agreement laid considerable importance to the preference 
on our linseed trade and expected immediate expansion by the stimulus of pro* 
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duction owing to the capturable market ia XJ. K, and to the fact that India is 
the sole supplier within the Empire. 

Indian pkoddotion 
(Acres in thousands) 

3,309 
3,299 
2,257 

there was no expansion bat on the contrary a 


1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

The above figures show that 
decline is noticed. 

Indian Exports To All 
Quantity 


(Tons in thousands) 

416 

406 

377 

the 


U. K, 

Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
France 
Spain 
Italy 
Greece 
Australia 
•Japan 


1931-32 
14.133 
9,844 
400 
760 
44,213 
3,849 
14,619 
3,100 
10,038 
6,259 


32-33 

14.270 

9,480 

200 

345 

21,611 

1,650 

10,578 

2,983 

9,415 

150 

1,511 


33-24 

15,825 

10,316 

3,984 

10,204 

41,483 

9,100 

21,690 

5,654 

11,958 

1,404 

104,825 


Countries. 

Value. 

31-32 
1,C46 
1,364 
45 
90 
5,321 
533 
2,376 
342 
1,153 
746 
1,489 


32-33 

1,654 

1,331 

32 

39 

2,501 

209 

1,813 

317 

1,018 

17 

175 


33-34 

1,369 

1,B35 

523 

1.266 

5,008 

1,053 

1,125 

638 

1,360 

169 

13,206 


Other countries 13,068 . j rr- j 

a., .bo™, *«?“•, i* b,‘;S 

iSskHs JIJ Si 

SS.J ‘SC. 

°''‘One of the members of the committee observed to "sO per°cent 

not much. When it is worked out, it came to 5 per cen^t, , thfl^Jnited King- 

of the preference is nullified. It is grossly unfair ‘ rts ‘i S 

dom to say the least about it. No wonder there had been no « a crop. 

liZedoVand had it not been for the failure of Argentine and U. 8. A. crop, 
the effect would haye been marked on the trade of the seed also. 

Rice 

India paper is a rice importing country, but from the other 

the export trade is important. Preference has not he ped production, uu me omo 
hand, Indian imports have been increasing considerably. 

Tea 

The tea restriction scheme of 1933 having come into operation, the effect of p 
Eerence has been obscured by this scheme. g^^ter iuto 

Our colleagues on this committee were of opinion [n United 

the Ottawa Agreement, Ceylon would have enjoyed ^ K„f is enjoying 

Kingdom to our |detriment. Ceylon did not ratify the aUhnnsh India, 

preferences as though it did, and refused to 'respect entitled 

which ratified the agreement and paid the price in to confined 

to better position than Ceylon, is made to suffer, because the suffering to tu 

to Indian interests. 

Jute 

The raw material is India’s monopoly. India’s export trade lay mostly 
the Cnited Kingdom market being only 8 per cent of the total Indian expo 
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Indian exports to United Kingdom during the period preference has been in oper- 
ation, in quantity and value, ^ registered considerable decline. From the value 
noted in the report, it would appear that our export trade with countries granting 
preference did not show decline in the same proportion. From the table of United 
Kingdom imports of a part of this trade, namely, piece-goods, the Imports in 1933 
have registered considerable decline. In the neutral markets, our chief rival Siam 
scored against us for the loss it sustained in United Kingdom market, and secondly, 
the percentage share of the countries granting preference showed a decline from 
76 per cent in 1932-33 to 67 per cent in 1933-34, and thirdly our prices for teak 
haviug declined our imports have been stimulated. 

Tobacco 

Our export figures of unmanufactured tobacco register an increase In our ex- 
ports to United Kingdom in 1933-34. But the increase is also registered in the 
case of our exports to countries not granting preference. While I agree that 
preference had been of some assistance in United Kingdom market, I wish to lay 
emphasis on the fact that we have been enjoying preference since 1919 and that 
it had been noticed that the consumption of pipe tobacco which India exports has 
been gradually falling off in the United Kingdom. 

Indian exports of manufactured tobacco are cigars mainly. Our tofal trade 
registered a decline in the years 1932-33 and 1933-34. Therefore, I do not consider 
preference had any considerable effect, and wish to lay emphasis on this 
point that India can not hope to capture the United Kingdom market from Cuba. 

Uaw Cotton 

With regard to the undertaking given by His Majesty^a Government to make 
increased use of raw cotton we find in pursuance of that they set up the Indian 
Cotton Enquiry Committee to implement that undertaking, but soon after as the 
Mody-Lesa Pact came into existence, the effect of the previous agreement with 
which we are concerned is obscured by this later agreement. 

Pig Ieon 

The table of Indian exports of pig iron shows that in years 1931-32, 32-33 
and 33-34, our exports to United Kingdom have been 20 per cent respectively of 
our total exports, while foreign countries were taking 79 per cent, of which Japan 
was a chief customer. 

An examination of the important table of United Kingdom shows that during 
the last three years. 1931-32, 32-33, and 33-34, the United Kingdom market is restric- 
ting its imports owing to her own home productions. In 1933, the year of preference. 
United Kingdom did not take from foreign countries and took a little less 
than what she took us in the previous year. However, it cannot be said preference 
has no value to us, but it can be said that the value should not be exaggerate, 
in view of the United -.Kingdom’s increased home production and the unlikelihood of 
our replacing the home product in their market. 

With regard to the Iron and Steel Agreement regarding the galvanised sheets, 
we wish to emphasise the fact that an important consideration for the agreement 
was the use of iron bars. The abandonment of the scheme now under the present 
Steel Bill takes away an important consideration for the previous agreement. 

Effect on Empibe coujsteies 

The majority of the CJommittee came to the conclusion that the effect of the 
scheme was neither advantageous nor disadvantageous to India. 

I am unable to subscribe myself to such a general conclusion. The most fmpor* 
tant country in these relations with us under this scheme is Ceylon, and in several 
commodities India gave preference to Ceylon in return for a similar concession to 
us in some commodities. India carried its part faithfully and Ceylon refused to 
carry its part. The Government of India did not repudiate the agreement 
but allowed Ceylon to enjoy the preference in our market. 

It is difficult to understand the propriety of allowing Ceylon to continue to 
draw the benefits under the agreement and agree to allow the suspension of benefits 
we are entitled to receive under the Agreement till such time as the Government 
of India may come to final conclusion oh some Agreement. 

The attitude so far taken by His ' Majesty’s Government and the Government 
1^ Imdia with respect to Ceylon is felt to be nothing short of scandal. 

H 
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What is the explanation of the Government of India and what are the conclusions 
of the committee ? Instead of forthwith denouncing the attitude taken by 
Ceylon and debarring her from the advantages given to her under the scheme they 
cooil} state they are entertaining some fresh proposals from Ceylon. That is to 
say, that they are considering how far they could accommodate Ceylon in the 
matter of Ceylon copra at the expense of purely Indian interests, in return for some 
benefits. We are not told what those benefits arc, in the meantime allowing Ceylon 
to enjoy the preference in the Indian market without paying for it by giving the 
corresponding preferences. ® 

Value to Great Britain 

The value of the scheme to the United Kingdom The official report estimates 
the advantages secured by the United Kingdom as worth now about Rs. 5 and 
half crores. 

I wish to note that for the following commodities of the imports preference has 
been found to have been definitely valuable to the United Kingdom. 

Asbestos manufactures, boots and shoes, brushes, buttons of metal, chemicals 
etc., cordage and roi)e, cork manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines, earthen- 
ware and porcelain, instruments and apparatus, hardware, furniture and cabinet 
ware drugs etc., containing spirit, machinery and millwork, aluminium wrought, 
brass, bronise and similar alloys, wrought, oils, oil and floor cloth, copper wrought, 
German silver and nickel, lead wrought, zinc wrought, paints and solutions, pack- 
ing, rubber manufactures, smokers' requisitics. toilet requisites, stationery, haberdas- 
hery and millinery, toys and requisites for games etc., cycles, woollen manufactures. 

In the following preference showed only some value ; 

Leather, provisions, glue, cartridge cases, carriage and carts. 

On motor cars and omnibuses the results are largely affected by exchange values. 

No appreciable value duo to preference is found in the import of natural esseu- 
tial oils, ale and beer, building materials and apparrcl. 

In the following imports preference does not appear to have been of any value 
to the United Kingdom fire-arms, paper and pasteboard etc., umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings. 

Taking this whole range of imports on which preferences are given to the United 
Kingdom and the results obtained in favour of that country practically on the 
whole range, it cannot be gainsaid substantial benefits were gained by the United 
Kingdom. 

Conclusion 

It is not possible for me, on the results obtained during the last two years, to 
come to any other conclusions^ than that the scheme so far as India's interests in 
general and Indian interests in particular are concerned, has not proved to be a 
success. India carried its part of thoobligations faithfully. But it is difficult to raaintaiu 
that the High Contracting Party has not over-looked our subordinate position and 
has been carrying its duties under the scheme as scrupulously as we expect her to 
carry. Assuming that the obligations will bo carried scrupulously hereafter, it is diffi- 
cult even then to maintain that the scheme can be worked out to our great advan- 
tage. 1 do not grudge if the United Kingdom is benefited more than we are. But 
are we benefited ? There can be no doubt if we isolate the effect of preferences on 
our exports in that particular market, although the expectations held regarding 
some of our principal agricultural products have not been realised, there has been 
of some benefit as on our exports of woollen carpets and rugs. At the time of 
ratif^/ing the Agreement, Mr. Sadiq Hassan, who is interested in this trade observed 
that, although his own trade would be benefited, he must oppose the Agreement on 
the ground it is not beneficial to the country as a whole. Taking the entire trade 
into consideration, our apprehensions in the minority Report were justified by the 
results before us. We have neither increased our production nor expanded our trade 
or preference, but we have purchased a quarrel wich some of our good customers, 
when we gave preferences to the United Kingdom on every conceivable article of 
inaport from a metal button to a Rolls Royce. Even if foreign countries cannot he 
said to have a reasonable complaint on the preferences, we have given to the 
Unite Kingdom to which country we are subordinated, yet to the extent to which 
foreign couniiies were displaced by the United Kingdom in their imports into this 
count]^ to that extent their power to purchase our exports is reduced. Our agri- 
culturists for whose benefit this scheme was professed to be valuable are now nb 
Otter oft. I am unable to say that the continuance of the scheme is beneficial Ic 
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ns. I realise the consequences tliat are sure to follow by puttingan end to the scheme. 
We are economicaliy inferior or politically subordinate to tlie United Kingdom. We 
are not in a position^ to assert^ ourselves like the self-goveruiog parts of the Empire. 
Our political future is now being shaped by the British people and their Govern- 
ment. It is not disguised by those who have been advocating the scheme that we 
cannot afford to incur the displeasure of the British nation now. But in coming 
to these conclusions I have not permitted myself to be influenced by political 
considerations. 

Assuming for the^ purpose of argument, the United Kingdom is the only import- 
ant market for ns, increased dependence upon the market of the country to which 
this country is subordinate and the gradual alienation of the markets of the world 
which have been good to us, is not conducive to our economic prosperity. I feel I 
should not be a consenting party to a scheme economically so disastrous to us, 
whatever be the political consequences. It is more heroic to be killed if need be 
than commit suicide. 


Tlie Ottawa Agreement in Worldng 

Effect of Preferences on Indo-British Trade 

A detailed and masterly examination, aided by facts and figures, is made in the 
case of each of the articles of export from India on which she has received prefer- 
ence either in the United Kingdom or in the British colonies in the report on the 
working of the scheme of perferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement between 
the Government of India and his Majesty^'s Government in the United Kingdom up 
to the end of the fiscal year 1933-34. The report, which has been^ compiled by Dr. 
Meek, director general of commercial intelligence and statistics, is in fnifiimenfe of 
the promise given by the Government of India at the time of the debates in the 
Legislature on the Ottawa Agreement, when it was stated by the Government that 
it would be submitted to committees of the Assembly and of the Council of States. 
Altogether the report consists of four chapters and a number of appendices. The 
first chapter examines the working of the preferences granted on Indian exports 
when imported into the United Kingdom, correspondingly the second chapter ex- 
amines the working of the preferences which India has granted on imports into 
India from the United Kingdom and certain British colonies. The effect of the 
preferences granted by India on the market prices of imported articles which receive 
preferential treatment is discussed in the third chapter y?hile the fourth relates to 
the representations received from Indian industries which are opposed to certain 
preferences given by India, Dr. Meek makes it clear at the outset that the opin- 
ions and conclusions contained in the report are not to be regarded as an 
expression of the final views of the Govt, of India on any particular point. 

Wheat 

Dealing first with exports, Dr, Meek refers to wheat and contends that at 
present the preference on this commodity of two shillings a quarter is of little 
value to India owing to her special wheat position. Ip the first place with a nor- 
mal crop, India,- at present prices, can probably just meet her consumption. 
Secondly, as a result of the wheat import duty and the absence of any large 
exportable surplus, wheat prices in India have been much above world parity. 
Lastly, the supply position in the year 1933 precluded the possibility of a consider- 
able demand from the importing countries including United Kingdom. The 1933 
crop in some of the exporting countries, chiefiy North America, was a poor one, 
but the importing countries, including the United Kingdom, had reaped the best 
crops attained in the Post-war period. Consequently, the demand from these 
countries was less strong. Joined to the heavy accumulated stocks from the preceding 
years and the policy of national self-sufficiency followed by most European countries 
these bumper crops in the importing countries meant a fairly weak demand in the 
world in general. Good maize, rye and potato-crops in Europe weakened the 
markets still farther. As result of all these factors there was a smaller demand in 
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the importioi? countries and consequently world prices remained low and India 
continued entirely out of parity with, of course, no exports of any significancet 
This preference is of no value to India at present and in the very near future its 
value is extremely problematic. The total exports from India in 1933-34 is calculated 
at two thousand tons, almost the same as in the preceding; year. The exports have 
been quite negligible in recent years and have almost reached the vanishing point in 
the last two years, There were no exports to the United Kingdom either in 1933-k 
or in the previous year. Exports to the U. K. in 1931-32 amounted to nearly 17 
thousand tons. Exports to Ceylon wore quite negligible amounting to 229 tons in 
1933-34 as against 166 and 145 tons in the preceding years. Thus exports from 
India were of no importance in the last two years and the preference has n ot had 
any significance. The price of wheat in Karachi was for many months considera- 
bly higher than the price of Manitoba in London. With such a price position no 
exports could be possible. 

Eioe 

The rice exports from British India, which are chiefly from Burma, showed an 
increase iu so far as the United Kingdom was concerned but this increase was not 
sufficiently large to balance the loss of markets elsewhere. India proper is, on 
balance, a rice importing country. The statistical position of Burma rice was fair dur- 
1933 - 34 . The price of Indian rice was competitive, but the sales to the United 
Kingdom were affected adversely by the superior packing and polish of the com- 
peting Spanish and American produce. One important factor militating against the 
greater increase of imports of rice into the United Kingdom was the present inabi- 
lity of India and Burma to provide, in a sufliciontly increasing measure, the quality 
of rice required by the consumers in the U. K, As Burma rice was inferior to foreign 
rice in respect oi flavour and the easier cooking properties, as well as the finish 
and polish, Its consumption sufiered. The total exports of rice (including broken 
cleaned rice) to all countries during 1933-34 amounted to 1,649 thousand tons in the 
preceding year, thus recording a (Icclino of 100 thousand tons. Exports to U. K, 
m 1933-34 were nearly 90 thousand tons in tho preceding year and 30 thousand tons 
in 1931-32. Imports of rice during 1933 amounted to 1,037 thousand cwts. as com- 
pared with 1,592 thousand cwts, in 1931. Tho important point is that actual imports 
from India were large inspite of tho reduced total consumption ; a satisfactory posi- 
tion proving the value of the preference. 

Oil Seeds 

The view that preference in the case of groundnut oil, linseed oil, castor oil and 
rape oil would lead to a definite expansion of the total volume of Indian trade, since 
the market for these comnoodities which might be captured by India in the tl. K, 
alone is greater than the total volume of Indian exports of the same products to all 
countries, was expressed by the majority of tho special committee appointed by the 
Legislative Assembly to consider the question of preference. Both the total trade as 
well as trade with XT. K. has shown substantial increase in the last two years since 
preference came into operation. 

The total exports of all vegetable oils from India amounted to 2,915 thousand 
gallons in 1933-34 while in the previous year the figure was 2,444 thousand gallons. 
The total exports to countries granting preference were 1,795 thousand gallons in 
1933*34 as compared with 1,616 thousana gallons in 1932-33. The exports to 
United Kingdom in 1933-34 amounted to 753 thousand gallons as compared with 
767 thousand gallons in 1932-33 and 685 thousand gallons in 1931-32. Thus exports 
seem to have declined slightly in 1933-34 as compared with the preceding year ; but 
the exports of 1932-33 and the first preference of tea per cent, came into force m 
March 1932, If the figures of 1931, 1932 and 1933 however are compared it will be 
found that there has been a consistent increase in the trade since the preference 
came into being. There were no exports of linseed oil from India to the U. K. and 
only a very small quantity is sent to Mauritius. India’s chief markets therefore lie 
outside the countries granting preference. The total exports during 1933-34 ampunt 
to 67 thousand gallons as compared with 44 thousand gallons in the preceding year 
and 38 thousand gallons in 1931-32. 

Exports of groundnut oil during 1933-34 amount to 716 thousand gallons as 
compared with 917 thousand gallons in the previous year, The of 

gtotmduut oil (unrefined) into the U. K. amounted to four thousand tons in 1933 at 
compared with 37 thousand Ions in the previous year, The share ol India in tm 
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U. K. market in 1931 was 0.63 thousand gallons or 5 per cent. In 1932 it rose to 
1.5 thousand gallons or over 40 per cent* In 1933 India was responsible tor yo 
per cent, of the total imports into the tJ.P., her share amounting to 3 8 thousana t^n^ 
The share of other countries had dwindled to 5 per cent. This shows very denniteiy 
that the preference has enabled India to capture this market and all her competitoTs. 

Total exports of rapeseed oil for 1933-34 amounted to 263 thousand gallons 
whereas in the previous year the exports were 226 thousand gallons. 

Preference has been granted to Indian linseed in the U. K. and I sp. India a 
exports to the U. K. amounted to 14.000 tons only in 1931-32 aud 1932-33. In 
I933”34 they reached the enormously increased figure of 175 thousand tons. Inuia a 
exports both to the U. K. and to other countries increased enormously auring 
^933*34 ^ compared with the preceding two years and further the increase m the 
case of the export! to the U. K was of the much larger dimensions both actually 
and as a percentage than in the case of other countries. The prefer^ce on iinseea 
helped Indian linseed to oust the Argentine linseed from the U. Kt mpkefc more 
efieetively and to that extent was definitely advantageous. Argentine is a bquch 
larger supplier of linseed to the world markets than India., But even so, while 
the preference continues the Dnited Kingdom market will to a very^ large extent 
remain a sheltered market for Indian linseed. The 1933-34 Argentine crop has 
also been a comparative failure, the products amounting to only I.3 tons, 

which is much the same as the output in 1932-33. In view of the second failure 
together with the preference, the position of Indian linseed should be strong dur- 
ing the year 1934-35 and these two factors acting in the same direction wi 1 
encourage the exports of Indian linseed. It may be stated, observ^ the 
quite definitely that the ten per cent, preference on linseed has certainly Deneniea 
India during the year 1933-34. 

Tea Aitd Coffee 

With regard to coffee, the report contends that although the preference on it did 
not help India to increase her share in the market, nevertheless it enabled her 
to maintain her share which without preference would most assuredly have ree- 
ded to a much lower level. The total imports of coffee into TJ. K. showed a consider- 
able decline in the last four years. If the quality of Indian coffee were^ 
and suitable measures were taken by advertising to push Indian coffee in the U, 
K. market it seems highly probable that the exports to that country would show 
a profitable increase, ^ . j 

The preference has in no way affected the distribution of the Indian trade in 
tea in the United Kingdom. The total imports of tea during 1933 amount^ to a 
little Under 505 million lbs. as compared with 556 million lbs. in 1932. This lau 
was the result of the Export Restriction Scheme. India’s share in 1933 ^ns AW 
million lbs. as compared with 312 million lbs. in the preceding year. The percentage 
share which India enjoyed remained almost the same in the two years, being a little 
over 55 per cent. The prices of tea in India recorded an enormous increase tram 
the beginning of new season 1933 as compared with the previous season. Ine 
tea season generally commences in June. A similar increase was noticeable in 
London also but prices did dot rise to the same extent as in India. This meant m 
other words that India could sell in U. K. a proportionately equal amount of tea at 
better prices. This result must have been made possible to a certain extent, by 
the preference she received from the U. K. 

Cotton Manufactuees 

The total exports of cotton yarn dnring 1933-34 amounted to 16 million!^, 
as compared with 15 million lbs, in the preceding year. Exports to the U. K. 
increased from 198 thousand lbs. in 1932.33 to 440 thousands lbs. in 1933-34 and 
those to Ceylon from 136 thousand lbs. to 172 thousand lbs. Thus, there has 
been an increase of exports to countries granting preference. ^ 1 

The preference granted to cotton manufactures in colonies was of little impor^ 
ance. Ceylon which is one of the most important customers accounting fb 38 
per cent, of the total trade to all Empire countries granted India no pref^en^ 
The value of export from India to the Empire countries excluding the U. K. 
amounted to nearly 119 lakhs. Out of this the value of trade, with the colonies 
which granted preference, was only a little over Rs. 5)4 lakhs or than uvb per 
cent Preference on hides helped India to increase her trade in the U. K. at the cost 
of her foreigd competitorSt whose share is now only ten per cent. 
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JnrjE 

In respect of exports of juto sacks and baRS, e;unny cloth, to the TTnifpd Trin 
dom, India has been holding her own in the V. K. market. The prefers ce ha? 
helped her to increase her trade but probably without it the trade Seht 
have been mamtained at the existing level. The United Kingdom taka ® nn .n 
average, only eight per cent, of India s total exports of juto but the vSe of thn 

1933^ amounted to 304 thousand cwts. as oomparSd 

with 368 thousand cwts. in 1932 and 395 thousand cwta. in 1931. thus imnortB 
have been decreasing consistently in the last few years, India’s share 3 as 
thousand cwts. or 97-3 por cent, in 1932. With thJ define u the tKaS 
imports from India droppped to 298 thousand cwts, but the percentage share 
increased by nearly one per cent. India has captured the market iuX last two 
pars, inports to tho U. K. from other countries being very small in dimensions^ 
In the three years, 1929-31 imports of jute piecogoods into England from fora’ 
ign countries were of considerable magnitude accounting in 1931 for 21. 5 net cent 
of the total imports. Preference has thus reduced competition from other countries 
extent enabled India to retain her market in tho U. K aud improve h ? 
percentage share of that market. mpiove ner 

horp 'iP® iuereaacd to some extent though they 

have not reached the level of earlier years. This is probably due to the lower 
‘‘*0 last, three years. There is no evideJee th^t the prt 
fcrujcG on spices has had much effect on Indians trade in this item. ^ 

Teak And Tobacco 

K. -woodB, it is pointed out in the report, 'will 

T.S; tias been granted ^ in tho U. K. on all sorts of hardwoods from 

P 1933-34 of other hardwoods were a little 

over 600 cubic tons m a total of 27,000 cubio tons or slightly over 2 per cent As 
IS concerned I he preference amounts to a preference mainly on teak, 
under tins item, India supplies a very largo proportion of imports into the U. K. 

9" woollen carpets and rugs has been granted 
in the U. K. and ten per cent, in Ceylon and the Federated Malaya States. 

u tnetd and dust has been of Rome assistance to India in 

maintaining her relative position as a supplier to tho U. K. market. 

immense value of the preference on tobacco is omphasisod in the report which 
Observes that but for the preference extended in U. K, India would have been 
unable to retain what market she has there. 

report says, that the pre- 
^ capture tho XJ. IC market from her competitors and has 

neen of very definite advantage to her. 

Empire competitors in the U. K. 
marJfet in 193d and it is difficult to explain, remarks the report, why India could 

Empire countries whose 

nr f thousand tons or 29 pec cent, to nearly 60 thousand tons 

eniintr?fJ preference has been of advantage to India but other Empire 

ft benefited to a greater extent than India from the preference. 

United ICingdom increased both absolutely and 
L report declares, must bo due in a great measure 

of pig Fead tra^To^n^^ i^^funted on tho exports of lead to the U. K. and 

Lac 

®®, ff®o entry i“ the U.K., bat the- 

♦Irai t ^^^^Itlutes foT lac are subject to duty. Preference is thus granted to na- 

.®"*’®*'tntes. The export from India to U. K, 
ip 1933-34 while tho percentage share is nearly 
fA fSr ^ increase must, in a large measure, be accredited 

0 the preference which Indian natural lac received over the synthetic Bubstitutes- 

preference on myrobalans, broken rice and mica. In hemp, India 
share in the XJ. K, market slightly. Preference has been 
01 very httle value to India $0 far as trade in iron and steel is concerned# 
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^uantity although, expressed ia value, the trade declined frem Es. 110 lakhs to 

Imports of paper manufacture into India rose from 25,000 cwts. to 31,000 cwta. 
of which the U, K. supplied 12,000 cwts. or 39 per cent, as compared with 7,000 

tons or 28 per cent, in 1932-33. ^ . c uu 

While the steady decline in the total value of the imports or rubber manufac- 
tures continued in the year 1933-34 the imports from the XT. K rose sharply from 
Bs. 69 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs. 80 lakhs in 1932-B3 and further to Bs. 116 lakhs 
1933-34. Japan also sent consignments worth Ra, 4 lakhs in 1933-34 as against 
Bb. 3 and three-fourth lakhs in 1932-33. , „ , . 1 . , 

The improvement in U. K!q share of imports of woollen manufactures is probably 
the result of the ten per cenr, proforenco enjoyed by her. 

In toilet requisites, U. E. was able to recover some of her trade probably cmeny 
as a result of the ten per cent preference, her contribution to the total trade having 
increased from Ks. 20 and three-fourth lakhs or 36 per cent, in 1932-33 ^Rs. 22 lakha 
or 39 per cent, in 1933-34. The chief competitor in this line is the United 8 ates, 
while France, Germany and Japan have a relatively small share, about 8 pertcent. 

each in this trade. ^ 1 1 li. l 4 

Referring to the prices of imports in India, the report makes clear that a reduc- 
tion in prices of preferential and non -preferential goods in India could not be 
wholly due to a great fall in the general price level especially m countries m the 

^^^The^ chief reasons why the consumer has not been adversely affectei by the new 
nreferential duties are adduced in the report, which observes that prices ni most 
cases of imports from the U. K. have shown considerable decreases. No doubt a 
part of this may have been due to a general falling tendency m prices of similar 
articles, but it cannot bo denied that apart from this decrease was centainly due to 
the reduction in the duty in favour or the U. K- and the effect on international 
trade to such a degree that whatever trade remains is subject to severe competition. 
The share in the imports of hardware, ironmongery and tools of all sorts not 
otherwise specified, amounts to Ba. 97,55,822, or 34 per cent, as against Rs. 
1 90.27,562 or 66 per cent, form foreign countries. The preference has m no way 
adversely affected the consumers in this particular item inasmuch as prices have 
been reduced in many cases both by the United Kingdom and by some 01 tne 

foreign competitors, ,1. ^ 

Imports from U. K. of electrical instruments, apparatus and appliances, namely, 
(a) electrical control gear etc. (b) all other sorts, etc., amounted to Rs. l,dU,04,oy( 
or 57 per cent, and those from foreign countries Rs. 1,00.28,764 or 43 per cent. 

The United Kingdom and Japan were the chief competitors in India s import 
trade in earthenware, China and procelain while in the matter of India s import 01 
metals and manufactures thereof, namely, (a) aluminium-circles sheets and otner 
manufactures, not otherwise specified, there has been a fall in the case of Cananaiaa 
supplies due to a decrease ia landed cost following the depreciation 01 me 

As regards German silver, including nickel silver, the fall in the case of 
manufactures is great owing to keep price-cutting carried on by the Imperial une- 

mical Industries. , . _ . ^ -onnrf 

There is very keen competition in toys, games, playing cards etc. says tne report, 
not only among the various imported makes but also with the growing tauian 
manufactures. The result of this competition combined with the PWference nas D^^n 
an all-round fall in the prices of imports from all sources. It is Reported trorn 
Bombay that imports of American. German and French goods have practically uiea 
out owing to the perferences. . ^ ^ j 

Imports of betelnuts are mostly from the Straits Settlements 
The only industry in respect of which it has been claimed that the .. 
perferences have been prejudicial to Indian interests in the 1 ju-gg 

manufacturing industry. It is contended by some that the process 
induBtry iB being assisted by the preference, but the report quotes the opin^ o 
the director-general of commercial intelligence and statistics and of the direciw » 
industries. Bombay, that the slump in the industry is due to (a) ^neral traw ue 
pfession (b) competition of brass utensils arising from the cheapness of me yeiiow 
metal and (c) competition amongst the aluminium producers themselres. 
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OPENING DAY--CALCUTTA~~17th. DECEMBER 1934 

The annnal meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was opened at 
Calcutta on the 17th. December 1934 by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

There was a large and distinguished gathering including the Governor of Bengal, 
the Mayor of Calcutta, Sir John Woodhead, Mr. R. N. Reid, Sir K. Nazimuddin, 
Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui, Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque and 
Mr. E. N. Blandy, Chief Secretary. 

President’s Address 

Mr» S, D, Gladstone, presiding, welcomed Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Bengal Governor and said that at the last meeting, he called attention to the great 
improvement in the political situation which had occurred during the Viceroy’s 
term of office. The position to-day in India was even better. Regarding the 
‘^outstanding event of the year” he referred to the J. P; 0. Report and said that 
preliminary reports of the Chambers indicated not only approval but cordial 
approval of the Report as a whole. He considered that they were able to express 
very substantial measure of satisfaetiou with the proposals, though they did not 
agree to a number of points of details of the recommendations. The greatest brake 
to the wheel of trade recovery was uncertainty and in India now for seven years 
they had been distracted on the question of Reforms. It was clearly urgent in the 
the interests of the country that the further period of uncertainty he curtailed as 
much as possible. He assured Indians that in the solution of the problems which 
lay beyond the Reforms, they could confidently count upon their (commercial 
community’s) friendship and co-operation. 

Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster and Sir Joseph Bhore and 
welcomed Sir James Grigg and Chandhury Zafrnlla Khan. He also referred to the 
heavy weight of taxation and asked ‘with real signs of improving made and with 
Sir James at the head of the Finance Department, may we not confidently look far 
some lightening of the burden that we have patiently borne for so long V 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address. 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech 

Mr. President, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen, 

I thank you moat cordially for the warmth of the welcome you have extmd^ 
to me this morning. May I say that for my part, I am delighted to have this 
opportunity of meeting once again the members of the Associated Chambers f For 
I think i can claim that, realising as I do, the close connection between the i»n- 
tentment of a country and the prosperity of her trade and commerce, 1 have spared 
no pains during the years that I have held my high office to interest myself in every 
possible way in all matters connected with commerce and finance. I, therefore, look 
forward each year, during my visit to Calcutta, to gaining first hand information 
from you, gentlemen, on the many aspects of the commercial situation, and I hope 
that as a result, you will credit me with pressing forward, to the best of my ability, 
the examination of any measures which I have considered to be for the benefit of 
the general commercial welfare. At all events, you may be sure that these mattes 
are constantly in my mind, for I know fully that the well-being of a large propor- 
tion of the population of this great country is dependent, to no small extent, upon 
the prosperity of her trade. 

Last year, I gave you a comprehensive account of the outlook as I saw It &©£i 
with regard to such matters as afieet the business community in India. This year, 
I propose to be more brief, because my many preoccupations of the past few wwfa 
with regard to which I shall have more to say upon another occasion during my 
stay in Calcutta, have occupied my mind so fully that I have had but little time 
in which to prepare my speech to-day and, therefore, while I propose to say little 
^s morning, with reference to the Joint Select Committee’s Report, after listwing 
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to your remarks, I cannot refrain from expressinf? tho profound hope that your 
anticipatioffl as to the general verdict that may be given to its proposal by your 
important Association will prove entirely correct. 

Teade Relations 

The year which has just passed has been less remarkable than its predeo/'^por in 
regard to India’s trade relations with other countries. Though the Indo-Japmese 
Trade Convention and the Protocol were not formally signed until May, they h^ve 
been in actual operation, since agreement on essentials was reached by the tw^ 
delegations in the month of January. It may yet be too early to offer a final 
opinion but my Government believe that tho Agreement has achieved its objects 
namely, the restoration of more normal conditions in tho mutual trade of India and 
Japan and the re-establishment of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
will he of interest to this Association to know that tho Government of Italy have 
expressed a desire to send a trade delegation to India with a view to discussing with 
my Government the problems of Indo-Italian trade. A matter which has been 
causing some concern is tho Gorman foreign exchange position. The situation is 
obscure and it is not yet apparent to what extent India’s export trade is likely 
to be affected by the now German regulations, which recently came into force. I 
can, however, give tho fullest assurance that the situation is receiving our closest 
attention. 

In pursuance of the policy of international co-operation, my Government have 
ratified the International Convention for tho Safety of Life at Sea and the Interna- 
tional Convention respecting load lines, which were concluded in 1929 and 1930 
respectively. The Conventions will come into force in British India on January 1, 
1935. On the same date tho Simla Rules, which modify certain provisions of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, in so far as they apply to ships carrying large 
numbers of unberthed passengers or pilgrims, will also come into force. The Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention proscribes uniform standards for adoption by all con- 
tracting Governments as regards tho construction of Life-saving appliances, radio 
equipment and other matters affecting tho safety of life at sea, while the Load Line 
Convention similarly prescribes uniform principles and rules with regard to the 
limits to which ships on international voyages may be loaded. The standard laid 
down in these conventions constitute a marked advance on those obtaining at 
present. It is now over 18 months since tho Tea Restriction Scheme was put into 
operation and it is needless for mo to point to the material benefits which have 
accrued to the Indian tea industry from the scheme. I would, however, like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating those responsible on the success with which 
the scheme has been administered in India. It Is most gratifying to note that the 
necessity for interference with the operations of tho Licensing Committee has been 
almost non-existent. It was to a great extent the example of the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which influenced my Government to lend its support to the International 
Agreement for the control of the production and export of rubber, and though the 
circumstances of tho two industries are not identical, it is our earnest hope that 
the latter scheme of international co-operation will bo as successful as its forerunner 
and result in a much-needed measure of prosperity to tho rubber industry in India 
and Burma. 

Mercantile Marine 

In my last address to your Association, I referred to the success achieved, 
referred by the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship “HufFerin” in turning out 
young officers for the Indian Mercantile Marino. Encouraged by this success we 
decided to extend the scope of the training given on board which has hitherto been 
directed towards the reduction of Mercantile Marine Officers on the Executive side 
only and from the beginning of next year the ‘‘Dufferin” will have ainong her 
cadets a number of Engineer Cadets who after three years’ preliminary training on 
the ship, followed by practical training at workshops in India, will, in due course, be 
qualified to take up appointments as Engineer Officers in the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. We have received assurances from engineering firms and shipping com- 
panies in India regarding the workshops training and subsequent employment of 
the engineer cadets trained on the “Dufferm” and I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to them for their co-operation in this regard. 

Civil AVIATION 

Striding evidence of the value that business and other interests in India atfca(i 
to tihe trunk telephone system is furnished by the fact that in spite of the economic 
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u ^ tliere has been a very substantial increase in the tra£Bc 

aeaic witn by tnafe system. My Government propose steadily to pursue their poiicy 
01 a^elopment or a trunk net-work between all important centres in this country. 

ui ^ Aviation, you are aware that we have recently undertaken a 

notable p^gramme for the development of ground organisation. The staff of the 
Aviation Department is devoting all its energies towards securing the rapid comple- 
tion of the more urgent part of the scheme and can look forward confidently to 
an early and marked improvement in the facilities afiorded along India's main air 
routes, ine most important developments since I last addressed you have been 
me inauguration by the Indian National Airways early this month of an air mail 
service between Karachi and Lahore and the duplication of the Indian National 
Airway bervice between Calcutta and Bangoon. Although the saving in time which 
me npt of these services provides is not inconsiderable, the experience it is hoped 
to initial stages of the operation and the development of night 

ianamg facilities along the route should produce further acceleration. The second 
aevelopmeut I have mentioned provides, in conjunction with the Indian Trans-Oon- 
nnentaJ Airways existing service, three services weekly between Calcutta and 
xCangoon. a frequency equal to that of the existing surface transport services. The 
saving of two days m transit between Calcutta and Bangoon should prove of great 
value to ^ the trade of the two cities. As you are doubtless aware from the state- 
ments which have recently appeared in the press, a still more striking development 
IS m immediate prospect, namely, the duplication of the Air Mail &rvice between 
v^oyaon and Calcutta. Simultaneously with these developments, a step in the 
cheapening of the air mail has been taken in the reduction in air mail charge by 
Telegraphs Department on letters from India and by the 
-Dntish Post Office on letters to India. I hope that these reductions will be only 
^ prelude to further reductions which will enable the public and more especially 
that part of it which you represent to avail itself more freely of the advantages of 
the rapid interchange of business communications to which the commercial comma- 
rightly attaches such great importance. 

Development op communications 

mol to the important Bead- Bail Conference held in April, 

lyoD, and the subsequent discussion between the Government of India and the 
Local Governments. A further step forward will be taken next month when a 
Transport Advisory Council will meet for the first time. This will consist of the 
inembers of my Government concerned, sitting with Provincial Ministers and their 
advisers. Its discussion will cover a wide range and will, I hope, crystallise the 
policy in some matters and indicate others which can be further investigated with 
advantage. It is hoped that the Council will have yearly meetings and that it will 
provide close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces, for it 
must not be supposed that the problems with which it will be faced are capable of 
easy solution. 1 am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my pleasure at 
the readiness which all local Governments have shown in co-operating with us in 
®^reh for a progressive policy of road and rail development, which is so badly 
needed by a country in which distances are as great as they are in India and I 
trust that even at its first meeting, the Transport Advisory council will be able to 
put forward schemes of development which will be of immediate value and also to 
a sound basis for future advanca Much has been said on the qn^tion of brining 
all matters concerning communications into one portfolio both at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. The principal difficulty has hitherto been the constitutional divi- 
sion of subjects between the Beserved and Transferred sides, but we are now assured 
that when that obstacle disappears, local Governments will consider the possibility 
of making such adjustment as is compatible with a proper distribution of work 
at the centre. We have found certain practical difficulties which are now engaging 
Dur attention. At the last Budget Session, a resolution was adopted by both Cham- 
bers of the Indian Legislature extending, without limit of time, the duration of 
the Central Boad Account and at the same time expanding its scope to include the 
development of rural and marketing facilities. The portion of this account placM 
st the discretionary disposal of the Government of India was increased from 10 to 
15 per cent. This reserve has been and is being utilised to make grants for many 
roads and bridges which are important links in our chain of road communications 
md which, without assistance from the Beserve, would, in all probability, not liave 
i>^n constructed for many years to come. We have also b^n able to ddlray the 
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cost of a comprehensive survey of road development in Sind and a similar survey 
of certain of the Eastern States and parts of Oiissa has recently been undertaken. 
This is hardly the time or place for mo to enlarge on the engineering problems 
involved in the economical construction and maintenance of roads in India. I will 
say no more about them than that experts all agree that few countries in the 
world are faced with such diflicultics as those that arise in India from the combina- 
tion of fast motor traffic with heavy unsprung bullock carts with their narrow iron 
tyros. The problems, naturally, vary in diflorent parts of India, but they have 
much in common and if the Indian Eoads Congress, which was inaugurated a few 
days before I left Delhi takes permanent form, it should be able to render material 
help in forwarding their solution. 

Economic Outlook 

You will, no doubt, expect from mo some reference to the existing economic 
position and some attempt to project myself into the future. The first and moet 
outstanding point is that the credit of India stands higher than it has done for 20 
years. For the first time sinco 1896, the Government of India have issued a loan 
on a three per cent basis and this now stands at over par. It is true that this 
was a comparatively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans are all 
at prices which show a yield to redemption of something not very much above 3 
per cent. There are, of course, a number of causes for this improvement of credit, 
most of them extremely satisfactory and ono of thena less so. The main causes, 
no doubt, arc the improvement in the political condition of India and the sound 
financial policy pursued by my Government during the last three or four years. 
On the other hand, these factors, by thomselves, could not have raised the prices 
of our securities to their present level, but for the low rates prevailing in London 
and these are due to the abundance of money seeking a homo^ in London, partly 
because of the comparatively small demand for trade accommodation in the world at 
large and partly iDCcause of the unsettled political and rnonetary conditions in so 
many quarters. That the demand for money for financing international trade is 
not as heavy as we should like to seo them is not surprising, for apart from the 
disturbed political conditions in all parts of tho world, restraints are everywhere 
being placed upon trade in the shape of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange 
restrictions, but if the high level of Government loans is, in part, a reflection of 
the limited demand for trade loans, it must not be assumed^ that India is still m 
the trough of depression. It is quite true that recovery is not as rapid as we 
might wish, but there are definite signs that it is in progress. The weekly figures 
of railway earnings show that railway traffic has been on a considerably higher 
level during the current year than it was in tho corresponding period of last year. 
The figures of external trade, both imports and exports, are a distinct improvement 
on those of last year. The general level of industrial production appears to be 
higher than it was in 1933. For the nine months up to September, 1934, the 
indigeuous production of mill-mado cotton piece-goods showed an increase of lob 
million yards over that of the corresponding period of 1933 and no doubt this 
increase would have been much greater but for the strike in Bombay during Apru 
and May. Iron and steel manufactures show a very considerable increase and 
improvement is noticeable also in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal. 

These are encouraging signs and when wo add to these the fact that m a number 
of primary commodities there has been a distinct recovery from the disastrousl^y 
low level of prices to which the cultivator had been subjected, I think it can be 
said with confidence that India had passed the lowest point of the economic crisis 
and that some sort of upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for 
UB is how far will this upward movement go. There are a number of people wbd 
think that India can make herself independent, economically, of the rest of the 
world. I do not take that view. I believe that there are very definite hmits to 
India’s power of recovery, independently of that of the rest of the world. We arfo 
therefore, vitally interested in the recovery of the rest of the world. For the world 
at large, I doubt, if recovery will go very far until two changes have occurred, the 
first the restoration of some measure of political stability and confidence and the 
seoond the removal of a large number of the restraints which now exist upon tge 
exchange of commodities and services. To take the second point first, it is 
me that the prosperity of India must, for many years to come, dep^d won tw 
ability to increase her sales abroad of the raw materials and foodstuffs whicn Sw 
io abundantly produces. It is type that this can to some extent be aone pf 
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promoting the efficiency of her agriculture and marketing (fncludlog transport) but 
it depends much more upon the extent to which other nations of the world are 
willing and able to accept India’s products and this, in its turn, depends to a 
considerable extent on India’s willingness to accept their goods in return. The 
acceptance of imports from other countries is not necessarily an evil. It may very 
well mean an increasing capacity on the part of other countries, _ to buy 
India’s goods and if so tne total volume of trade in both directions is increased 
and the standard of prosperity of the world at large is enhanced.^ As 
regards my first point, namely, political disturbance, I feel that the exi'erienee 
of the last two years should do much to prove that tranquillity and obedience 
to the law of the land are an economic asset of the first magnitude. Surely, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the upward movement to which I have already 
referred, is in no small measure due to the stable political conditions which this 
country had recently enjoyed. I confidently hope that such stability will continue. 
It will be my constant endeavour to see that it does and that a general determina- 
tion to work the reforms which are now in process of being passed into law in 
England will result in a continued revival of trade, with increasing prosperity for 
the country which will then be in a better position to stand the financial strain, 
which the first stage of the introduction of provincial autonomy must impose. 

There is one important development that the coming year has in store, viz., the 
institution of the Reserve Bank of India. The importance of this in the commer- 
cial and financial life of India can scarcely be overestimated. Indians of every 
community, as well as Europeans, should work for its success and it is not 
altogether an idle dream to hope that may come to occupy the position in the 
economic life of India that the Bank of England does in that of Gr^t Britain 
and the Empire and the world generally. It is a source of great satisfaction to me, 
as I am sura it must be to all of you, to know that Sir Edward Benthall has 
agreed to serve as a Director of the Bank. 

COIkIMEECIAL SAFEGUAEDS 

I have told you that, ou this occasion I do not propose to touch on the general 
aspects of the scheme of constitutional reform but I will make^ a brief exception as 
regards commercial and other reforms of discrimination, since this is a question 
closely affecting that heritage of trade and industry built up in India by your 
predecessors and worthily and honourably maintained by yourselves. Trade rela- 
tions are essentially a matter of confidence, trust and goodwill. Of that no one is 
in a better position to judge than yourselves. In my reading of the^ Committee’s 
Report, this broad truth is fully appreciated. It is & principle which I am sure 
you would yourselves be the first to endorse. The committee have recognised that 
when we move from one system of government to another, when power passes to 
new hands, doubts may arise of the uses to which that power may he put. For 
that reason they have come to the conclusion that in matters of ^ your trade, your 
industry and generally your commercial activities, the Constitution Act cannot be 
silent. You wish to know where you stand. So too do your friends in the Indian 
business community wish to know their own positiop. Therefore, I quote the 
Committee’s own words. They recommend certain provisions in the constitution 
‘Tor the double purpose of facilitating the transition from the old to the new con- 
ditions and of reassuring the sensitive opinion of both sides.” It is in no partisan 
spirit that the Committee have approached this question. They have been charged 
with a responsibility to ensure fair terms to all interested parties and I read the 
recommendations in their report as actuated by that motive. You have not 
claimed and do not desire a privileged position. What you require is fre^^m to 
pursue your various enterprises in the normal conditions of commerce and industry 
without fear that you may be put out of action by restrictions directed against 
yourselves as a community. The Joint Committee have been concerned to secure 
that you should suffer under no unfair handicap and that full play should be 
given to your ability to contribute to the advancement of this country, by your 
powers of organisation, by your technical equipment and yonr control of au_ that 
modern science can add to our amenities. Ou the other hand, no obstruction is 
placed in the way of the development of expansion of the Indian industry in Indian 
hands in conditions in which they can, I hope, have no grievance against yon and 
yon have no grievance against them. My one conception of the future is of a vast 
field open for development in which the help you can give to the Indian busm«s 
community will be not less welcome than the help which you will derive from them. 
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On your joint contributions, the country will rely for the attainment of its com- 
mercial and industrial advance and now, gentlemen, I leave you to discuss the 
many important items on your agenda. 

I have spoken to-day of an upward movement in trade towards which the eyes 
not only of the commercial communities but also of the Government 
and the whole country are eagerly turned. I trust that no cloud will arise to dim 
that vision and that all classes and communities of this great country will join in 
promoting peaceful and constitutional progress during the fateful mouths that lie 
ahead of us. 


Discussion on Resolutions 

Sea Customs Act 

The Conference next took up for consideration the business on the agenda. 

Mr. O', L. Winterhotham (Bombay) moved the first resolution on the Sea 
Customs Act. It ran as follows : — 

'Tn view of the largo proportion of the landed cost of many imports now repre- 
sented by Oustoms duty, it is urgently necessary that the basis of asBessnaent in 
all British Indian ports and in all maritime Indian States shall be uniform. This 
Association, therefore, urgea Government to take early action with a view to the 
administration of the Sea Oustoras Act in such a manner as to ensure that imported 
goods, subject to ad valorem assessment and assessed under Section BO. sub-section 
(a) shall be assessed on a wholesale cash price no greater than that at which they 
are first sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of importation. 

Tho mover declared that the general attitude of tho Bombay Chamber on this 
question of Section 30, was not prompted by tho diversion of trade from Bombay. 
Uniformity of the basis of assessment was obviously dosirable, as between dinerent 
British Indian ports— the uniformity they wanted being only true and stable 
uniformity, tho value being no greater than that at which goods wore first boIq or 
capable of being sold at the time and place of importation, on condition that they 
were then in without any subsequent addition. . 

Mr. V. if. D. HerUrt (Bengal) seconded. Bai Bahadur P. Muhliarjee (Punjab) 
and Mr. C.G. Wodehouse (Burma) supported, Tho resolution was carried unanimously. 

Duty on Foreign Coal 

Mr. George Morgan (Bengal), moving tho resolution that ‘^Thia Association 
recommends to tho Government of India that an increase in import duty on foreign 
coal entering India be introduced immediately^' said that it was obvious that the 
Indian Coal Industry required assistance and help. He was against the poBsibility 
of further encroachment of foreign coal on the Indian market. In order to assist 
Indian coal to retain its trade in the Ceylon market, “further additional rebates 
could be given on rail freight." , , 

The resolution seconded by Mr. P. Muhherjee (Punjab) and supported by Mr. 
Bigg- Wither (Karachi) was carried. 

Tariff Rate# Enquiry 

Mr. G, ff. Coolce (Bombay) moved a resolution requesting^ the Cpvernraeut to 
expedite the report of enquiry regarding tho incidence of tariff' rates. He said tnat 
the resolution ought to give prominence to one of the three suggestions wnicu 
themselves formed a comprehensive scheme of planned economy adumbrated by Mr. 
P. P. James, in the course of the budget debate in the assembly last March. 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. P. Gavin Jones (Upper India) was 
carried. 

Tax on Sales of Liquor 

Mr. 0. Hearn (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the excise tax on sales of 
liquor. The resolution ran as follows 

‘That this meeting urges on the Government of Bengal that the present 
Excise Tax on sales of liquor to the public outside Bengal, whereby Bengal 
are handicapped in competing for trade in other provinces, be suspended untu suou 
time as a similar tax be imposed by the Government of Bombay. 
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Mr. J, L, Winterhotham (Bombay) said tbal the mater eoneerned the partfcnlar 
Province and that excise being a provincial subject it should not be brought to this 
meeting, 

Mr. J1 Q-. Bayn (Upper India) said if that matter was insisted upouy they would 
oppose the resolution, it was withdrawn. 

Railway Tariffs 

^ After the lunch interval, Mr. T. Gavin Jones (Upper India) moved a resolution on 
railway tariJSs stating that goods tariffs appeared to them to contain very many Incons- 
istencies which required careful consideration. The resolution stated 

^ ‘‘That in the opinion of this Association there is immediate need for a close examin- 
ation of railway goods tariffs so as to obtain closer co-ordination between the various 
railway systems having regard to the needs of India as a whole, primarily to ensure 
that the development of the internal trade and export trade of the country is more 
advantageously served than at present. It is considered essential, when the necessary 
data have been collected, that non-official representatives of trade and commerce should 
be associated with (Government in a full enquiry into the question.^^ 

Mr. Jones was sure that there could be no two opinions r^arding the second 
part of the resolution. They would press the Government that data be collected as 
soon as possible and whenever the same was collected and the railway authoriti^ were 
prepared to consider the principles whereon adjustment could be made, non-official 
representatives be appointed to conduct the enquiry, 

Mr, C, O, Miller (Bengal), seconding, favoured co-ordinating various railway 
systems. Mr. 0. G, Wodekouse (Burma) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal) moved a resolution on surcharge of coal freights where- 
the word ‘immediate^ in the penultimate line of a resolution was deletem He said 
that, although divergent opinions were expressed in various quarters, there was no 
question that everyone recognised that the position of the coal industry was very 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. J, G, By an (Upper India) seconded the resolution, to which Mr. (?. U, (hoh 
(Bombay) moved an amendment : — ‘^The abolition of 15 per cent surcharge should not 
involve increase of railway charges in other directions..^ As amended, the resolution 
was carried. 


Railway Board’s Powers 

Mr. H. 8. Bigg- Wither (Karachi) moved a resolution on railway freight rates. 
The resolution ran as follows 

^‘That this Association views with the igravest concern the policy of the Railway 
Board, who, by means of the powers conferred upon them by Government for the 
fixing of railway rates, are, in an attempt to secure, the maximum of carriage by rail, 
diverting established trades from their natural channels. It contends that in entrus- 
ting the Railway Board with such wide powers, the Government of India relied on these 
powers being exercised only with the utmost discretion and with due reganl to all 
interests affected ; so that it was never contemplated that they would become the 
means of depriving firms and individuals of their natural livelihood, or threaten, if 
carried further, completely to isolated ports from their recognised sources of supply.’’ 

He urged that the powers of the Railway Board should be r^tricted and that they 
should be exercised with due regard to all inter^ts concerned. 

Mr. «/. Beid Kay (Bengal), seconding, said that railways succeeded in diverting 
a large amonnt of traffic from the sea route. They (Railways) were practically 
saying that there was no need for coastal shipping in India, as they could carry 
goods and that they would underquote anybody. Was this policy sound ? he 
asked. 

The resolution, supported by Mr. P. MuJchetyee (Punjab), was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-tax 

Mr. A. Aikman (Bengal Chamber) moved the eighth resolution on 25 per cent 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. He said that their motive in taking up the 
present attitude was that they felt that the first relief, granted from the present 
crushing burden of taxation should, in equity, be enjoyed by the whole body of 
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tax-payers. It was their belief that return to general prosperity would be stimula- 
ted by lightening the bur Jen of taxation. 

Mr. (3^. L. Winterhoiham (Bombay Chamber) suggested that if they stood for the" 
total abolition of 25 per cent surcharge on income-tax and super-tax, a very large 
[ sum was likely to be involved. They did not like to tio the hands of the Finance 
Member, giving relief to taxation, unless ho was in a position to take off the whole 
25 per cent. Ha wanted to make it clear that if they could not get the whole they 
could get a part as the first stop. ’ 

Mr. WinUrhotham accordingly moved the following amendment : '‘This Asso- 
ciation is of opinion that the abolition or, if it is not possible in one step the 
reduction of 25 per cent etc.” 

The mover did not accept the amendment which was lost. 

The original resolution was carried. 

Business Losses 

Mr. J. Reid Kay moved the resolution on carrying forward business losses etc. 
Ho said that the principle had been recognised as equitable by Sir George Schuster, 
but on the ground of finance, the Government had so far refrained from action. 
They should like to have an assurance from the present Finance Member that he 
recognised the principle and as soon as the revenue position warranted he would 
introduce the necessary legislation. 

Mr. Winterhotham believed that it would bo wise that such a resolution be put 
on record and in this connection ho congratulated the Bengal Chamber on their 
pertinacity in the matter. The resolution was carried. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Eai Bahadur P. Mukherjeo (Punjab) moved the tenth resolution on agricultural 
indebtedness, The resolution stated:— 

“This Association, while recognising that tho initiation of measures designed to 
relievo the indebtodness of tho agricultural population belongs strictly to the 
domain of provincial governments, would impress on the Government of India the 
desirability, in view of such measures affecting contractual relations between the 
debtor and the creditor classes, of more or less uniform legislation in the several 
provinces, and would recommend that, to secure this end, the outlines of such 
legislation be indicated by the Government of India for adoption by provincial 
governments with only such minor alterations as local conditions may render 
necessary in particular areas.” 

The mover pointed out that his Chamber were of opinion that more or less 
uniform action be followed by provinces. 

Sir Edward Benthall (Bengal) agreed that it was essential that there should be 
co-ordination of all provinces. Ho suggested that there be an Inter-Provincial 
Conference on the matter. 

Mr. P. Oavin-Jones (Upper India) supported the suggestions of Sir E. Benthall. 

Mr. Winterhotham suggested that in order to make it clear, they should drafts 
resolution and postpone consideration for some time, but ho would not at present 
support the resolution in the present form. 

The matter was postponed till the next day for further discussion. 

Staff of Experts in Economic Matters 

Mr. F. Birley (Madras) moved the eleventh resolution regarding the staff oi 
experts in economic matters. The resolution stated 

That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that there should 
attached to the Government of India a small permanent istaff of experts witf 
practical experience in economic matters to advise Government, and that, Jn mm 
of the growing tendency towards the conclusion of commercial treaties betwee* 
India and other countries, it is desirable that the Department of Commerce shouk 
be strengthened in order to provide the nucleus of an ^ Overseas Branch. 

Mr. T, Gavin-- Jams moved an amendment that the following words, lin Ih 
fifth line, be added, '^To advise Governmegt and keep in closer touch with comaet 
eial bodies than it is possible at present.” " 

Mr. WinUrhotham said that what they wanted W'as to advise the Goverum^ 
on economic proposals, before they adopted this policy. 
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Mr. P. Mukherjee said that the principle underlying the resolution be unanimously 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Parcels by Air Mail 

Mr. J. G, Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved the twelfth resolution on the 
carriage of parcels by airmail The resolution stated : — 

^‘That this Association is of opinion that paroles intended for despatch from 
India by air mail, should be accepted at any Indian air port instead of being, as 
at present, sent by rail to Karachi there to await the next outgoing air mail 

Mr. Winterhotham said that his Chamber was in complete agreement with the 
object underlying the resolution. He suggested that the position would be better, 
if the following suggestion was carried. “This Association urges the Government 
of India to make such arrangements with internal air services in India as necessary 
to make possible for air parcels to be carried by air within India.” 

Mr. P. Mukherjee supported the amendment, which was carried. 

Communications 

Mr. G, R. Campbell (Bengal Chamber) moved the resolution on communications : 
The resolution ran as follows 

"That in the opinion of this Association it is essential in the interests of the 
co-ordination of transport throughout India that early steps be taken to redistribute 
the port-folios of the Govern or-Oenerars Executive Council in order to provide 
for a Member for Oommunications whose portfolio should include Bail ways, Boads, 
Civil Aviation and Posts and Telegraphs, but should exclude Inland Water Trans- 
port and Coastal Shipping which should be included in the portfolio of the Member 
for Commerce.” 

The mover said he wished to make it clear that the resolution was moved in no 
spirit of antagonism to railways. It was moved with the hope that subsequent 
development might bring railways into closer touch with commercial firms. 

Mr. U, N, Sen^ (Punjab Chamber) seconding the resolution said that this Chamber 
had authorised him to state that inland water transport and coastal shipping 
should also be included in the portfolio of the Minister for Transport and (Communica- 
tion Mr. Sen added that a convenient opportunity had now arrived. The retirement of 
two members of the Council at the end of the financial year, seemed to be a good 
opportunity for this redistribution and for that reason early decision of the matter 
was very desirable. The resolution was carried. 

Broadcasting of Cotton Prices 

Rai Bahadur L. Binda Saran, moved the last resolution on the broadcasting 
of cotton prices. The resolution stated : — 

‘‘Ihat in the opinion of this Association it is essential that immediate steps be 
taken to recommence the daily 7 a. m. broadcast of cotton prices inlNew York and 
Bombay from the Bombay Btation of the Indian State Broadcasting Service. The 
recent stoppage of this broadcast was a retrograde measure and has adversely 
affected trade and business activity, especially in cotton growing areas, as the wire- 
less news is heard from one to three hours before telegrams can be receive!. 

Mr. J. G. Ryan, seconding, said that broadcasting of cotton prices was indis- 
pensable. Mr. P. Mukherjee supported the resolution, which was carried. The con- 
ference then adjourned. 

Second day — Calcutta — 18th. December 1934 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

At the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeting to-day, the following amended 
resolution, with the consent of Mr, P. Gavin Jones (Upper India), Bai Bahadnr P. 
Mukherjee (Punjab Chamber), Mr. G, L. Winterhotham (Bombay) and Sir Edward 
Benthall (Bengal), who spoke on the original resolution on the agenda yesterday, 
was put from the chair and carried 

^Tn view of the All-India importance of the relations between debtor and creditor, 
the Association recommends to the Government of India that a Conference of re- 
presentatives of Provincial Governments should be called forthwith to co-ordinate 
all measures, legislative or otherwise, designed by Provincial Governments to effect 
relief of indebtSlness of the agricultural population and that in view of its possible 

56 
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repercuBsion upon cominorcial interests, representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
should be associated with the Conference ” 

Separation of Burma 

Sir Edward Benthall moved tho following resolution : 

“The Associated Chambers emphatically record their opinion that the separation 
of Burma should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation 
as a measure of budgetary expedience, to tho detriment of trading interests iu both 
countries and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion any trade convention which may be concluded between the t <70 
Governments should in tho first place bo arranged on the basis of the free trade 
relations which now exist between tho two countries, with duo allowance solely for 
the substitution of import duties for existing oxciso duties/' 

Mr. C, Q. Wodehotisa moved tho following amended resolution 

“The Chamber emphatically record their opinion that tho separation of Burma 
should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation as a measure 
of budgetary expedience, to tho detriment of trading iutorcsts in both countries 
and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion, any trade convention which may be concluded between the 
two Governments should in tho first place bo arranged on tho basis of the free 
trade relations which now exist between tho two countries, with due allowance, 
solely, for tho substitution of equivalent import duties for the existing excise duties 
and maintaining the existing dilForontials between import and excise duties." 

Id the course of his speech, Sir E. Benthall said : ^Tho resolution primarily 
stands on the agenda because of tho impending reforms, but is also of interest 
because of the importance of tho main principle involved, namely, the modern ten- 
dency of Governments to seize any opportunity to increase trade barriers, a 
tendency, which in my opinion, is to-day probably tho most vicious of all causes 
preventing recovery of trade and it is on these grounds primarily, that I shall 
urge the resolution. I am very glad to hear that the fact is recognised by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. Tho question is by no means a new 
one. It has been before tho Chambers on more than one occasion. More recently, 
it has formed the subject of a very able memorandum submitted to the Joint 
Select Committee by Mr. K. B. Harper on the trade relations between India and 
Burma, if separated, a document which I can heartily commend to any one interes- 
ted in the subject by reason of the simplicity and clarity with which he has 
reviewed the subject and of the breadth of vision which he has shown concerning 
possible dangers.' 

He did not propose to go into the details of tho case except to say that his claim 
BO far as it can be condensed in one or two sentences was ‘there shall be free trade 
between India and Burma in all indigenous articles and products with due allow- 
ance for the substitution of import duties for tho existing excise duties and that 
India and Burma shall each bo free to alter its tariffs in respect of its trade with 
mother countries, subject to reciprocal arrangement for protection of each country 
against re-exportation from the other country and subject to tho scheduling of certain 
articles, duties which shall not be subject to alteration except by agreement'. 

Proceeding, Sir E. Benthall said that he would freely admit that the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Governments were faced with a difficult situation. Having deter- 
mined upon separation of Burma, financial obstacles had to be overcome. The 
problem was not easy and in their proposals tho Committee had admittedly taken 
into consideration the desirability of preventing as much dislocatioa as possible. 
He continued that it was the duty of trading interests to make clear to the Govern- 
ment the view that they take of the proposals, which would be governed by its 
effect upon trade. He vrould say that Bengal industrialists were very deeply alar- 
med at the possibilities of import duties on such articles as coal and paper into 
Burma, It was possible that the Government of Burma would take the view that 
the duty on coal would react upon themselves as large consumers of coal for their 
railways, but the experience of businessmen in recent years has been that when 
pressed for money Governments were just as liable as private individuals or company 
directors to take the most short-sighted views and the most peculiar action. It 
was upon the principles of free trade that he desired primarily to press this reso- 
lution. Businessmen all over the world were now waking up to the fact that of ml 
hindrances to trade recovery, the continued imposition of trade barriers and quot^ 
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Iprr years of tribnlation, had more or 

nr an u fluctuations or exchanges and movements which a decade 

of fiirv w^^id have convulsed them. Interchanges of goods was now part 
croa » 0^ business and there was too much evidence that exchan- 

anrT tori Settle dowu. He was not quarrelling with the policy of India 

finH other country, provided protection was discriminating and provJ- 

aea conditions for the grant of protection were adhered to. 

r»of Edward Benthall appealed to the Punjab Chamber, who had 

droii . 5 i!° joint with them on this occasion in 

wing the Government’s attention to the strength of feeling of trade and com- 
^poo these proposals. 

resolution, Mr. G. G, Wodehouse (Burma), said that the relation 
ween inaians and Burmans had been strained on more than one occasion in 
^ent years and it was most important to do everything to bring separation into 
errect m an atmosphere of goodwill. From every point of view, except perhaps for 
budgetary gains, it was clearly in the interests of both countries 
0 start on a basis of agreements that the existing free trade relations should con- 
tinue for a period. 


Buema Chamber akd Separation 

Explaining the attitude of the Burma Chamber towards the general question of 
eppation, Mr. Wodehouse said that while sympathising with racial, religious and 
national feelings, which had led Burmans to aim at separation as their goal, Ms 
unamber had endeavoured to consider its consequences from a detached and im- 
partial point of view. The opinions of individual members had offered, but it had 
been generally agreed that an equitable financial settlement between India and 
±>urma should show a substantial advantage to the latter and that India’s fiscal 
policy has been detriinental to the interests of Burma, which was, and was likely 
to remain, almost entirely an agricultural country which needed the cheapest possi- 
" ports of manufactured articles. The third point to which the Chamber attach- 
importace was that of a trade agreement of her separation. Here, 
the Burma Chamber had always been of the opinion that it was essential , in the 
interests of both countries, that free trade should be preserved as far as possible, 
allowing only for conversion of excise and consumption duties at the existing 
rates into import duties. The consideration outweighted all others and the more 
carefully had the question been considered, the more convinced had members of 
his Chamber become that separation would only be of advantage to Burma if this 
condition was fulfilled. He cordially welcomed the wording of the resolution that 
on no account should the budgetary expedience of imposing tariffs be allowed to 
take precedence of general trading interests and emphasised the ^‘remarkable unity” 
shown since the publication of the J. P. 0. Report by all sanctions of the busi- 
ness community in Burma ou the desirability of presenting the Status quo in r^ard 
to relations with India. 

Mr. T. Gavin Jones (Upper India) said that it was quite possible that Indiana 
in Burma would have a difficult time, but he agreed that Burma should be separat- 
ed, and was only fair to Burma, He asked the Association to remember that, 
according to the J. P. 0. Report, India was going to lose three crores of revenue 
by separation. The trade between India and Burma, he said, would depend entirely 
on reciprocal arrangements between the two countries. After all, the resolution 
was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

^ Supporting the resolution, Mr. Winterhotham (Bombay), said that after the 
Viceroy’s remarks yesterday, it was very difficult indeed to visualise the Govern- 
ment of India taking steps, to impose tariffs on trade between Burma and India. 
They were not prepared to admit that Burma should henceforth he regarded as an 
economic unit, separate from India. He dissociated entirely from the view that the 
resolution was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Mr. Muhherjee (Punjab), supported the resolution. 

Sir Edward Benthall accepted Mr. Wodehouse’s amendment. As regards Mr, 
Gavin Jones’ remarks, he pointed out that the resolution states clearly that any 
trade convention between the two Governments should be arranged on the basis of 
the free trade relations now existing between the two countries. The resolution, as 
amended, was carried. Thereafter, the Chamber began to discuss the J. P. 0. 
Report. Proceedings were not open to the Press. 



The Madras Chamber of Commerce 


The annual p:eneral meeting of the Madras Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the 11th December 1934 in the premises of the Chamber, with Mr. 
TF. M. Brow7iing, the out-going President in the chair. A large number of 
members were present, 


Mr. IF. M. Brotoning, after presenting the annual Report of the Chamber, 
moved that it bo adopted. Ho then said 

You will no doubt expect me to refer to the Joint Select Committee Report, 
As you are aware, the Report was published on the 22nd of November last, since 
when the Committee and certain other members of the Chamber, who were co-opted, 
have been and still are giving it careful and detailed study. 1 do not, however, 
propose to express any opinion in this regard to-day as the Report will be consi- 
dered at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
when a statement will probaly bo made. ^ , .1,1.,. 

A general review of trade throughout the year gives rise to mingled ' feelings of 
optimism and pessimism. There arc signs of recovery iu certain directions; in 
fact, I might go further and say that in certain directions the corner has been 
turned, but I cannot say that trade in all dirGctionB_ shows general improvement. 
Goods traffic on the railways has increased and prices of such commodities as 
wheat, rice, cotton, tea, rubber have advanced. While, however, there are these 
signs of internal improvements, the difficulties in the way of a general improvement 
in international trade seem to increase. Nations in Europe, in pursuit of doctrines 
of economic nationalism and in defence of their currency positions, have continued 
to encourage restrictions, quotas, import and export boards and barter agreements. 
The position of Germany with regard to the supply of foreign exchange for exports 
is an example of the difficulties to which I refer. fLook at America. What is going 
to happen there ? He would, I think, be a brave man who dared to prophesy. 
The uncertainty of the position there is au^ example of the effect upon world con- 
ditions of a drastic and ‘white-heat^ reorganisation of internal industrial and fiuan- 
cial methods. Trade in Central Europe has been dislocated as the result of 
attempts at economic nationalism which have divided Europe by a hundred barriers 
which restrict the natural flow of trade. . , * . i. i.- i ^ j 

There would appear to be little hope of a general revival of international trade 
until some agreement has been arrived at in regard to the removal of restrictions 
and the lowering of tarifis. In this connection it is pleasing to recall two events of 
great economic significance for India. The first is the conclusion of the Indo- 
Japanese agreement which ensures an adequate off-take for India 0 cotton and 
limits the import of piecegoods from Japan to a known maximum. In fact in this 
agreement may be perceived the basis of further agreements by which goods are 
exchanged to a maximum quota on -both sides. 


WOEKING OF THE OTTAWA PACT 

The other event is the publication of the Report of the Government of 
the working of the first year under the Ottawa Agreement. The Report of Dr. Meelc 
is a voluminous but interesting document. Its contents and all other relative docu- 
ments were studied by a Committee of the Legislative Assembly,^ The majority 01 
the Committee are of the opinion that most of the preferences enjoyed by India m 
respect of her more important export have been of definite value to her exporu 
trade ; whereas the preferences given by India have been of definite assistance to 
the United Kingdom and have neither affected Indian revenues or industries nor 
placed a burden on the consumer. It is interesting to note that the preierence 
between India and the non-self-governing Colonies have had little effect upon traae 
exchanges. The position with regard to Ceylon, however, is not satisfactory ^ 
hope that the Government of India will take to heart the recommendations ot me 
Assembly Committee, namely, that after a consideration of the Report of the ^ 
coeoanut-growing industry, negotiations should be resumed with a 
Indo-Oeylon trade upon a more satisfactory basis. I should here also like to 
to the question of importations of foreign rice. The continued import ox xere gu 
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rise on a scale kitiierto never experienced has a bad psycboloicical effect; on fcbe 
market and tends to retard the healthy and normal rise which other parts of India 
nave experienced. It is also to be hoped that the Government of India will not 
further delay taking reasonable action to curtail the imports from foreign countri^ 
and thus assist the producer in the South to obtain a reasonable price and contri- 
bute to the prosperity of the whole Presidency. 

Abolition of Duty on Eaw Hides 

While dealing with general conditions, it will not be out of place for me to draw 
the attention of the Chamber to the growing preoccupation of the Central Legisla- 
ture with economic affairs. This is due to the seemingly inevitable but somewhat 
alarming extent to which the Government control has invaded tbe economic sphere. 
This factor serves as a reminder of the importance of ensuring that the point of 
view of the commercial and industrial interests in the country (whether Indian or 
European) is continuously and effectively represented in the Legislatures, In this 
connection I would recall that the abolition of the export duty on raw hides, 
which was part of the last budget, was brought very prominently into view by Sir 
George Schuster in his Budget speech this year. Madras^ views were very ably 
expounded by Mr. James in the Assembly but unfortunately the abolition of the 
duty was agreed to and the Madras tanning industry thereby seriously affected. 

Again, representations were made in regard to certain feature of the budget rela- 
ting to postal charges. Some of these are still under consideration; but I am glad 
to observe that the Government of India has agreed, at the suggestion of the Euro- 
pean Group, to an advisory committee in connection with the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. This should ensure that commercial, trading and irdustrial interests 
will, in future, be consulted before proposals which affect the postal rates, are 
made in the Assembly as part of the budget. 

Eoad-eail Conference 

It is gratifying to note that arising out of the Eoad-Eail Conference held at 
Delhi in April 1933, the Madras Government has appointed a Special Officer to 
carry out a survey of the road requirements of this Province. It is hoped that 
the Government will see fit to extend the scope of this country so that it may em- 
brace the ordered and co-ordinated development of all forms of communications— 
Eoads, Eailways, Waterways and Airways. It is essential in the best interests of 
communications, so vital to commercial interests, that this should be done so that 
the various forms of transport and communications may be complementary, and 
not competitive to one another, thereby avoiding wasteful capital expenditure, and 
competitive extravagances the cost of which we must ultimately bear. I am also 
pleased to observe that the Madras Government has recently appointed a Board of 
comunications which comprises representatives of Government, Eailways, Commerce, 
Planting and Eoad interests ; this Chamber is directly represented on this Bcmrd. 

Piece Goods 

With regard to piece goods, it has been an eventful, but somewhat diMppoint- 
ing year for imports of Lancashire piece goods into Madras. The year openw with 
the successful negotiation of the Indo- Japanese trade agreement to which I have 
already referred, Although freely criticised both in India and in Ja|3tn at the time 
of its introduction, the Agreement appears to be working fairly satisfactorily and, 
although the maximum yardage which can be imported from Japan under the 
Agreement is considerable, it is at least satisfactory to know that this reprfflents, 
for the time being at any rate, the limit of the competition which importers and 
the Indian mills can expect from these progressive competitors. 

The Agreement was settled in January and simultaneously cotton priew fx?gan 
to advance. With minor set-backs there was almost continual appreciation until 
early in August by which time the price of Middling American Spot cotton in 
Liverpool has risen from 5.39d. to 7,42d. per Ib. 

With two such favourable factors operating early in the year, importers were 
justified in expecting better times at any rate during the latter months of the year. 
But the fiOTies do not bear this out, and the Board of Trade Eeturns for January- 
October 1934 show that the exports of Lancashire cloth to Madras— in thousands 
squre yards— have dwindled to 46,773 in the first ten months of the y^, as 
compared with 54,093 in 1933 and 66,674 iu 1932. This result is all the more 
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disappointing for Madras importers, in view of the fact that the All-India returns 
for the first ten months of this year show an improvement of nearly 60 million 
square yards on the similar figure for last year. 

There appear to be two main reasons for the set-back which the piece-goods 
trade here is experiencing. First of all, South India being primarily dependant on 
agriculture, the purchasing power of the consumer has^ dwindled with the fall in 
the price of his produce. Fortunately, that is a factor which is now showing some 
signs of righting itself. The second cause is^ that Indian mill goods, particu- 
larly dhooties, are rapidly replacing Lancashire goods of similar styles in this 
market, due to the very considerable improvements which have been effected by 
the Indian mills in recent years, and on which they are to be congratulated. 

There is one new development in the trade to which reference should be made, 
and that is the growing importance of Cochin as a port of entry for piece goods. 
With increasing transport facilities, both steamer and rail, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that a valuable portion of tho trade which Madras formerly enjoyed in 
piece goods will be diverted through this new port, due to its proximity to Madura, 
the most important up-country piece-goods centre in the whole of the presidency. 
Already Madras dealers are experiencing considerable competition from one or two 
of the larger Cochin dealers, and this is likely to increaso when the freight rates 
by sea to Cochin come into lino with those of Madras. 

Tatoing Industry 

Last year your Chairman was able to congratulate tho tanning industry 
on the results of their efforts to maintain reasonable prices for their products by 
voluntary restriction of output and agreement with regard to minimum selling 
prices, unfortunately this eminently sensible policy was allowed to lapse early 
in the current year, and I fear that for some time previously the agreement 
had been more honoured in tho breach than in tho observance. Over-production 
and a corresponding eagerness to sell once more became the order of the day and 
the result was a steady decline in value which from January to October dropped 
by 20 per cent to BO per cent. Towards the end of the last month, however, a 
fresh agreement has been made and it is to be hoped that a stricter observance of 
the terms and conditions will be maintained on this occasion. , . 

You are aware of the repeated and continuous efibrts which this Chamber 
has made on behalf of the Tanning industry to maintain, if not to enhance, the 
measure of protection which was afiorded by the export duty on the new matenaL 
Our case was founded on the belief that the Government of India’' was committed 
to the protection of indigenous industries and when 1 compare their fiscal policy 
towards the sugar, steel and textile industries with their unaccommodating attitude 
towards the tanning industry, I find it difficult to speak with restraint. So far 
from enhancing the protection which tho industry so badly needed, the export 
duty on raw hides has, as I have mentioned earlier in my speech, been withdrawn 
and protection enjoyed by tanned skins is reduced to a minimum by the lowering 
of the customs tariff valuation. 

These anomalies in the Government of India’s fiscal policy are, to a large 
extent, the result of strong pressure brought to bear by the raw bides and skins 
exporting interests in the North of India, who have consistently belittled me 
importance of the Madras tanning industry, and I ^ hope that the m-coming 
Committee will again give very cf* ref ul consideration to this very important matter, 
bearing in mind what Sir Joseph Bhore said in the Assembly in March last wnen 
he promised to examine the case of tho tanning industry if it is presented to 
Government. 


Groundnuts 

A comparison between 1932-33 and 1933-34 seasons shows that the crop 
during the latter period decreased by some 60,000 tons whereas exports mcreased 
by some 33,400 tons which came out of the 1932-B3 crop of which there was a 
substantial carry-over into the season now under review. Keino- 

Heavy fiuctuations in prices were witnessed during the year; the range 
from £8 to £ 1‘^ per ton. The season commenced with a dull mamt witn pne^ 
for new crop Coromandel groundnuts in the region of £40-10-0 per ton. 
continuous decline took place throughout the autumn and ^ a 

up to the beginning of April, when the price of Indian 
per ton, which is probably the* lowest price ever touched. The Home value weP» 
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Sro^emen obtainableAhe mlin reason “ 0 ^^ 

Amrf f?nm w ° • ®.‘ *® of, '’ariotts crops in America owing to drought. - 
that ?ompS with numerous other substitutes 

unsettleTfnterMdolaTsi^^^^^^^ fo ^‘“50 of ‘be naat season was the 

enforced ■PnrfW°'^hi \“'f ‘be import restrictions which most countries 

in cSn» a ®“* exchange movements of different currencies resulting 

was Adopted b^buyera. “ *0 “®‘het and a hand to month polief 

subject without mentioning that the new cron 11934-351 is 

^Lnei frea ^ of last sersoMnrto the 

smaller area cultivated on account of the low urices nrevailino- kt tba timo 

deS^of ^2“Mr ton® has of subsequMt droug^;. Deapfte this, a rapfd 

*2^ v ^ ® the beginning of the current season 

th^p?esen™^^®® groundnut trade appear to be fnything but bright for 

thrw®^i*irf Planting Industry, the international agreement between the 

producing countries to restrict tea exports, to which your Chairman 
fnr last year, has continued to work satisfactorily but the propwed legislation 
for tte restriction of a crop as a supplement to the restrictU of^wrte Sm not 
yet been passed and voluntary restrictions for a second year is in foree^*^ 

approxfma?e?v 9°8 ‘i®r Agreement of EuSber Piodueers representing 

riiKo? ? ® ^ world's production, having agreed to restricl 

nnd^f P""®! ‘0 average of 6 an^d aS ^1^7 

pcr pound after having been as low as 2 and o^foff pence 
fntp?nri?fno? allotted to South India by® the 

facthin Committee has, however, given cause for dissati^ 

maHpp nn '^i^ Planters Association of Southern India have taken the 

of rabbM erDort8’^®fS,°m®''sm,®t“h ®t^ request^ that a claim for the revision 

Eegnlatbn SmittS ^ ^ ^ ^ before the International Eubber 

offiM^fs Governor® of w- Stanley who completed his term of 

T nrl ® Province, His place has been taken by His Excellencv 

that he ean^ whom ^ respectfully extend a warm welcome and an assurance 
tnat he can rely on all the assistance that this Chamber is iu a position to give him. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 

B.sr.7* ^ - 

. recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee are now accented 

constitution fM India. It 

of the IndiaS‘'°f’nmmltL'^ n ‘o expre^ in general the sentiments 

ot tue Indian Commercial^ Community about them. When one looks into this 

by the various ap^kers in 

Parliament, It bears on the face of it. to say the least, the stamp of a half-heartoi 

a great statesmanlike act done by one 
great nation to anotto great nation. I doubt if it is really something which 
Britain should have offered to India after all these discussions of the last few 
years, pere is evident in this Eeport, the concern of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee to perpetuate the position of vantage which British Commerce and 
Industry occupy la this country and the question of Indians economic interest® 
s^ms to have been absolutely subordinated to this main consideration. I am 
only a f^t when I say that none of the political partis in India ia 
satisfied with the offer, although they have voiced their dissatisfaction in different 
ways. What the States have said of it subject to reservations, ia iu regard to 
what concerned them and not British India and even they like to wait and see the 
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actual Bill before comraitfciog: themselves finally. It was stated in Parliament that 
the Government of InJia and Provincial Governments have given assurance that a 
constitution framed on these lines would work and that there would be found men 
ready to work it. Although one may be prepared do concede the correctness of 
this in the present situation of the country, I submit that, it does not mean that 
it carries with it the willing consent of the intelligent and politically conscious 
Indians, and consequently of the masses who follow them. Except for the All- 
India Federation, there is to my mind little in it to recommend it to us as it 
Btands. Real jpolitical power is not to bo found there—power which will enable 
India to evolve her destiny and to take her rightful place amongst the great 
nations of the World. A Bill on the lines of this Report, I am afraid, will not 
make for peace between the two countries ; it will only widen the gulf existing 
between them. Unless therefore better counsels still prevail, I see no prospect of 
real and lasting peace and consequential betterment of the economic situation of 
the country in the years to come. Not only there is to be no adequate opportu- 
nity left for Indian enterprise and business to develop, but even the little scope she 
had so far for doing this is no longer to be there, due to the ‘‘special responsibility' 
it is proposed to place on the Governor-General (para 345 of the J. P. 0, Report) iu 
respect of “prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, which would subject 
British goods imported into India from the United Kingdom to discriminating or 
penal treatmenid' To make clear the meaning of this, it is further proposed that 
the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instruction should give him full and clear 
guidance requiring him to step in to prevent the imposition of tariffs or restric- 
tions or negotiation of trade agreements with other nations, if he is satis- 
fied that they are conceived to injure British interests even if they were not 
so in form but the Governor-General considered them to be so in fact. In face 
of these clear unequivocal words it is difficult to believe whether the J. P. 
0. really expect Indians to take their pious words seriously when they say ‘that 
they contemplate no measures which would interfere with the position attained 
by India through the Fiscal Convention. Whether this new special responsibility 
suggested be due to statements of very disturbing character from time to titue 
made by influential persons in India as the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
observe or to the incessant clamour of British vested interests, the net result 
of such a provision will ‘ be definitely detrimental to the growth of India’s com- 
merce and industry, which are at present in their infancy and which stand in need 
of protective care of the State. 

No Feeeoom in Financial Matters 

It has to be remembered that the Governor-General is to be invested in this 
behalf with every wide power which he is to use solely at his discretion ; Gover- 
nors also are to have similar power and as if all this is not enough, in case of 
doubt, they are to bo empowered to reserve the matter for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure I What little restricted freedom India enjoyed so far under the 
Fiscal Convention altogether disappears henceforth under the proposed agreement 
and the Fiscal Convention is to be a myth of the past 1 It is no consolation to 
find that the J. P. C. endorse the suggestion about the grant of subsidies and 
bounties of the External Capital Committee to concerns fulfilling certain condi- 
tions, It is well-known that the Indian Commercial and public opinion has never 
found the conclusion of the External Capital Committee to be adequate or satisfac- 
tory either. Although foreign capital may be necessary to bring about rapid 
industrial development of India the question of the conditions on which it should 
be admitted, especially after India adopted a policy of discriminating protection 
does become a very important one. The recommendation of the J. P. C. in respect 
of Federal or Provincial Acts by which it may be proposed to give bounties or 
subsidies, while endorsing the External Capital Committee’s proposals in this behalf, 
places the non-Indian Companies established in India prior to the passing of any 
Act authorising grant of a bounty or subsidy on a footing of perfect equality with 
Indian concerns. The J. P. C. Report thus definitely inaprove upon the positlofl 
taken in the White Paper or defined by the External Capital Committee, to Inarms 
disadvantage as usual. It passes one’s comprehension to see what necessity will be 
there for new non-Indian Companies to be formed when the old ones can well ex- 
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tend tiieir acfei?ities to fresh fields and escape all necessity of falfilJing Indian lus- 
tration, Rupee capital, and a proportion of Indian Directorate, etc. I It can well be 
considered whether under these circumstances it will not pay India to defer indus- 
trialization till she herself finds all the necessary capital and personnel to finance 
and run the industries. It will be seen from what has been observed so far that 
Rritish interests and British industries claim equal benefit and equal protection 
along with Indian interests which have been straggling to build up strength in 
face of unequal competition of interests with enormous reserves, powerful organi- 
sation, great engineering and technical knowledge and vast experience, at their 
command. One finds the sacrifice of Indian interests writ large everywhere in the 
report particularly in paragrapns 342-357 dealing with this subject of commercial 
discrimination. If British industrialists and businessmen have done pioneering 
work and brought some measure of benefit to us, they have had generally more 
than an adequate return and in some cases a return out of all proportion to their 
investment and labour as they had almost a free field. That being the situation I 
am unable to see how Indian enterprise and business can find room to grow — ^and 
grow they must— unless British interests are prepared to gradually recede from 
the field they occupy. The case of Indian shipping is a glaring exampla The 
J. P. G. have bestowed special attention on the subject of ships and shipping, a sub- 
ject which has been in the limelight in this country and in Britain particularly 
since Mr. Haji’s Bill was successfully piloted through the Legislative Assembly 
through two readings. The vested shipping interests in this country then raisai a 
great hue and cry. Government never made any secret of their opposition and they 
never relished the introduction of the measure 1 The recommendations of the J.P.O, 
now set at rest all doubts on the subject by taking away the power of the Indian 
legislature to develop a purely Indian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda- 
tions, to which I have referred before, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to develop the industries of the country except under 
conditions under which such developraeot seems hardly possible, the spepial re- 
commendation in connection with ships and shipping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature to develop a Merchant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled by Indians. Reservation of coastal traffic to national bottoms is consi- 
dered to be the very first step in the successful development of real merchant 
marine of a country and shipping is considered to be one of the key -industries 
of a nation. It is therefore most unfair that any action to build it up should be 
declared to be ultra vires of the Indian Legislature. Ships registered in U. K. are 
not to be subjected by Law in British India to any discrimination whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Officers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships registered 
in British India would not be subjected in the XT. K. (para 355 J. P. 0. Report) 
and this in spite of Sir Alfred Watson's following unequivocal before the Joint Par- 
liamentry Committee, “I recognize that Indian company after company which endea- 
voured to develop a coastal service has been financially shattered by the heavy combi- 
nation of British interests.” It will not, 1 think, be too much to say that India seem- 
to be branded for many years to come with economic thraldom with all oppors 
tunity to improve her position virtually denied to her. Th^e recommendafeions, 
particularly the one specially made with respect to ships and shipping, make clear 
once for ever what the non-Indian vest^ interests want. They want to retain 
their present position of economic domination in this country and they are not 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is “fair field and no favour” which 
they are asking I Just as these recommendations give a go-bye to the FismI 
Convention, they unceremoniously disown or throw overboard the principle of 
discriminating protection. They also virtually shelve the Report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to be thus bound hand and foot, I am unable to understand how the 
future Government of the country can function and provide a projwr standard of 
living for our country’s population and how it can be successful in meeting &e 
growing .unemployment and keeping the people contended. I will only ask all 
concerned to ponder well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. O's Report and see if we cannot do something unitedly even now to save 
the position before it is irretrievably lost and have some of the most objwtlonable 
features suitably modified. 

Reciprocity 

This brings us to the question of the so-called principle of reciprocity. 1 admit 
57 
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there ia the well-known principle of reciprocity, but its application in the way 
here contemplated twists thin^^s out of their natural perspective. I cannot under- 
stand why the J. F. 0. insist upon its application only this way and not the 
other way round. I am quite prepared to have restrictions put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry incliidiop: Shipping and other commercial services as 
Banking Insurance, etc., in the XJ. K. if India puts similar restrictions upon British 
business and enterprise here, herself taking the initiative in the matter. If recipro- 
city is accepted in this way, I have no objection. Reciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and economically developed countries is an understandable 
proposition, but ’not the one proposed in tho J. P. C^s Report which seems to be 
a reciprocal agreement between a lion and a lamb. 

It may perhaps bo suggested— in a spirit of charity — that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain influential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on tho White Paper would not have been made by the J. P. C. 
I, for one, am not prepared to take this view, for in so doing, one would be insulting 
British intelligence and statesmanship. Or again, it may also be suggested that 
perhaps the J. P. 0. had in their minds tho words of some Congressmen when they 
drafted these paragraphs. In that case, I am afraid that what these Congressmen 
meant was not a repudiation of obligations of anything of tho kind, but merely a 
revision, after a proper inquiry of tho proper figure of India's public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to be the custodian of 
tho credit not only of India but of Europe also is refusing point blank to meet 
her obligations in respect of war debts to the United States of America, no matter 
whether she is in a position to pay or not. Germany has refused to pay because 
she says she is unable to pay. So oven if an Indian were to be serious, while 
talking about tho repudiation of his country’s obligations, he would be following 
at least two western and civilised Gurus and will not bo in bad company in either 
case, whatever bo his reasons for doing so. 

Sepaeation of Burma 

Burma is to be separated from India. If a pledge was ever broken and the 
clearly expressed will of tho nation ever flouted it was here and over this question, 
The matter could well have been left to tho Burmese people to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must be done. The powers that 
are to be granted to Burma after separation under its new constitution contain 
provisions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian interests are concerned 
and I must sound here a note of warning in this respect. Side by side with the 
separation of Burma, an agreement is to be made between India and Burma. The 
Indian Commercial Community would like to see that no such agreement is made 
unless it has an opportunity to express its view thereon and the Indian Legisla- 
ture ratifies it. The power that will bo secured by the Government of Burma to 
impose restrictions not only on the entry of Indian labour but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as well, leaving the British people free to enter it at their 
will has great implications which merit immediate attention. While British capital 
and British personnel is free from such restrictions Indian capital and Indian 
personnel only is penalised. It is often asked why Indians ;claim equality of treat- 
ment in Burma when they are not prepared to allow it to Britishers in India 
My answer to that is that a Scotchman is treated with equality in England or 
account of his long association and contact. The Indian is in every sense of the wore 
nearer to the Burman than tho Britisher and the point need not be stressed further 
In view of the far-reaching importance of the question, I should like to sngges 
the President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ti 
convene a special session of the body early next month, so that the Indiai 
Mercantile Community can formulate their views and devise measures to protec 
their interests and prevent the economic cordon from being tightened by th 
Britisher round them. I cannot but enter here a strong protest against * the subtl 
propaganda which has foyind a place in J. P. O.'s Report against Indian monej 
lender and Indian wage-earner in Burma. It would have been better if the stat( 
ments made had not been ^made. 



The Mysore Chamber of Commerce 

In annual general meeting of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce was 

oeiu under the presidency of Mr. B, Sundaram Iyer at Bangalore on the 2Bth 
August 1934. In the course of his presidential address, after according a heartif 
welcome to the Dewan of Mysore and condoling the deaths of the Maharanl 
itegent and Hajee Sir Ismail Sait, Mr. Iyer said 

^ ^ ^ brief enumeration of the more important activities in which the 

™^J^ber engaged itself during the year 1933-34. You wili find a detailed account 
of these activities in the Committee’s Report, which has already been presented to 
you and which, I trust, meets with your approval. From a perusal of the Report 
you will see that the year under review has been one of considerable activity in 
Mysore as well as in India as a whole from the economic point of view. The 
Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement has been concluded ; an Agreement has been rea- 
ched between Lancashire and India in the matter of the textile trade betw^u 
these two countries ; the Tarifi Board has reported on the question of protection 
to two great industries of India, viz, Sericulture and Iron and Steel ; and the 
Government of India have already taken action on the recommendations of the 
Board in these two respects. Various economic conferences of an all-India charac- 
ter have been held, in which the economic future of the country has been discuped 
threadbare in its different aspects. Nearer home, in Mysore, we ha^se had various 
measures of economic importance ushered into existence, and the Chamber, too, 
kept up its activities to the required high level in keeping with the demands 
of the economic situation in India in general and in Mysore in particular. 

Chief Events of the Yeab 

I shall now briefly refer to some of the more important events during 
the year. The Chamber had occasion to meet Mr, C. Rsnganatha Raq Sahib 
Trade^ Commissioner for Mysore in London, and discuss with him the possibilities 
of building up our increasing export trade between Mysore and the countries of 
Europe. It also met during the year Mr. B. D. Asli, the Indian Trade Publicit, 
Officer, attached to the Indian High Commissioner’s Office in London, and similar 
ly discussed with him the possibilities of improving the export trade of the State 
The question of the development of the activities of the Chamber into more useful 
channels also claimed attention. In this connection, it is worthy of note that the 
Secretary visited, during the course of the year, many important mofussil centra 
of trade in Mysore with a view to make known and popularize the activities of the 
Chamber and to secure their co-operation in furtherance of its work. I am gladto 
say that the response from the mofussil centres has been most encour^ng. * We 
have had during the year under active consideration certain valuable suggestions made 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K. C. I. E. with a view to make the Chamber more popu- 
lar and useful to the whole State. The Mysore Agriculturist’s Regulation also red- 
yed attention. A Memorandum on certain of its aspects is now under ^ preparation 
and it will shortly be presented to the Government for their consideration. 

As you are aware, the Chamber took a leading part in the matter of securing 
adequate protection to the Sericultural and the Iron and Steel industries of India, 
and it can be said without fear of contradiction that the constitution and the 
work of the Silk Tariff Board and the measures adopted as a r^ult thereof were 
in a large muasure the outcome of the unceasing work carried on fay this Cffiamlwr. 
Ihe Mysore Silk Association helped us materially in this connection, while the active 
aid and co-operation extended to us by the Government proved invaluable. Dwpite 
the serious difficulties with which we are still ^confrontw, I may be permitted to 
say that we have to our credit a good record of another year of useful economic 
activities. 

The State’s Finances 

I shall now turn to a review of the economic and financial condition of the 
State during the year under report. The first thing that engage our attention in 
this respect is the financial position of the State at the present time. I am glad 
to Ifitate in this connection that after a series of deficit budgets during the pwl 
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BIX or seven years, His Government wore fortunate enough to present 

surphiB bndgob for the year 1934-35, thanks chiefly to the increase in the mining 
revenue as a result of the now agreement with the Gold Mining Companies and 
the higher prices obtaining for gold at proaout and to the new excise duties on 
matches and sugar. The anticipated surplus is doubtless small, but we can con- 
fidently hope that the expected positiou will bo maintained aud improved first and 

because schemes of largo ocouomicB are under contemplation and secondly 

because wo have at present, as the custodian of Mysore finances, an Admi- 
nistrator of tried experience with practical knowledge of current finance, 
from whom wo can asBiircdly expect ciroctivo guidance, economic watch- 
fulness and striking results. All the same, I may bo permitted to utter a 
word of caution bo that wo may bo enabled thereby to advance with scrupulous 
circumspection in the face of the very “stormy economic blizzard^ that is still 

fiercely r -ging around us. As observed by Bir Mirza M, Ismail, in the course of 

his Budget Speech at the last session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, “We 
have Btili to run under shortened sail to continue many reductions in expenditure 
which we would faiu restore”. I have no doubt that the timely counsel of caution 
and economy implied in this observation of Bir Mirza will not bo lost sight of by 
those who would like to see a forward policy in the Administration of this State. 


Tub Subsidy 

I must also refer in this connection to that vexations question, the Subsidy, a 
subject that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his own. Ho has treated it so fully 
from so many difiorent points of view in his public utterances, that it argues 
really something like temerity on my part to refer to it to-day. But the matter is 
BO important— it is, if I may so put it, one literally of life and death to the 
growing millions of this State— that X should, with your permission, say just one 
word. The tribute levied from this State has been condemned by all in this State 
— European and Indian ; Hindu and Muslim ; resident citizen and immigrant 
trader. The Government of India have accepted the position that it must go. The 
Secretary of State has not lagged behind in acknowledging that it cannot be 
retained if the economic well-being of the people of this State is to be bettered. 
Our friends in the British Provinces should by now have realized that if they 
want Federation on the footing of these world inequities, they are asking for the 
moon. This Chamber is not a political body but speaking for it, and as a 

commercial man myself, I would say that tho^ first stop to be taken if a true 

Federation is to be reared in this land of ours is that ancient and patiently borne 
injustices of these kinds should bo wiped away first by the present Government. 
Equality of status will load, without trouble ana without loss of time, to the easy 
building up of the constitutional structure. Federation or no Federation, the 
public nat has gone forth that the Subsidy should go, and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progress even to a normal extent. Gentlemen, we ot 

this Chamber being of this nrra conviction, our renewed prayer to our Chiei ana 

august guest of to-night is that ho should not lay down his oars,— to take up tne 
fine metaphor ho used in his last Budget Address — until he has brought the snip 
safely into the harbour. You will all join with mo in wishing him godspeed m a 
renewed representation on this subject, which wo should urge he shoula preier to 
the Imperial Government. Our fooling to-day is this ; One more attempt, one 
more knock and the citadel will capitulate. 


Why Cub Public Debt has Incbeased 
Gentlemen, I would now pass on to a topic closely allied to the Subsidy. You 
will remember that within the past fifteen years our Public Debt has mcre^ea. 
Many reasons have been assigned for ic but on a careful examination of them it 
will he found by any person who has any pretensions to a working knowleage o 
the principles of public finance that they are— most of them-^lacking m Jf®* 
The fact of the matter is that with the penetrating and ramifying^ eflrects of pro- 
gressive administration inaugurated by Dewan Rangacharlu of 
Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, probably one of the greatest constructive M 

India has known and under the impetus given in more recent times ^ oir ^* 
Visvesvaraya, who to-day is perhaps the most famous practical 
India can boast of, Mysore has advanced and out-distanced many » 

Province in ^maintaming ideals of Administration which are 

cartlii the result has been that not only has the country prospered, the popmatian 
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increased and education eagerly sought after, but also the very progrmaive char- 
acter of the Government has demanded more expenditure. The art of expenditure 
is more difficult than even the art of raising revenue but a Government like ours, 
which has an inexpaoding revenue, condemned as it is by its land-locked character 
and by the surrender of its rights to land customs, cannot meet the persistent demands 
made on it. The result has been an increase of Public Debt to meet urgent public 
needs. In a British Province— say Bombay or Madras — they would have put up- 
as they did in fact in regard to Provincial contributions— a hue and cry against 
their inexpanding revenues and asked for instant and total abolition of anything 
like a subsidy that the Government of India have so long levied on us to meet the 
the needs, which, remember, are not our own but those of the British Province as 
a whole. This is a position that the people of Mysore cannot bear with equanimity 
much longer. But that apart, I must invite your attention to the fact that there is 
a close connection between our Public Debt and the Subsidy levied from us, A 
Public Debt may be a necessity, but it should be limited by considerations of the 
revenues we can raise. And if we have to make over a substantial part of our 
revenues for expenditure elsewhere— forget not that we are with the British Pro- 
vinces bearing our part of the India Government’s expenditure on defence and the 
like from the indirect levies made on us— we cannot but be driven to borrow, 
sometimes even beyond our just limits. Gentlemen, I will not say more ,on this 
head but will only refer to one more aspect of this matter before I leave it Dora 
Irwin, in announcing the remission of a part of the Subsidy some years back,_ said 
that our Administration was modern and that our expenditure was accordiogly 
justifiably high and that as these facts were beyond dispute or cavil, he said, he leifc 
bound to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this regard and rmiti 
a part of the Subsidy. What we now seek of the Government of India is that they 
should act up the policy laid down by Lord Irwin’ a truly Christian Viceroy, 
whose guiding motto was the Golden Eule of ^‘Do unto others as you wquia be 
done by’’. We do hope most sincerely and most earnestly that Sir Mirza will per- 
severe in his just demand. The whole of Mysore is behind him in this matter ana 
we hope he will not rest until he wins through. 

The Conversion Loan 

Before leaving the subject of Finance, I may observe that the policy of fiqatjng 
a long term Conversion Loan at a lower rate of interest to replace the existing 
loans carrying higher rates of interest maturing at different periods is a perfectly 
sound one. The recent conversion loan of the Government was accordiogly a sound 
one in principle. It is gratifying to note it proved successful. Finaocim 
have suggested that the utilisation of each subscription to the extent of ^ 
a half crores might well have been avoided as the State had raised cash loans so 
recently as 1930 to the extent of about Ea. 4 and a half crores. There will, however, 
be general agreement with the view of Sir Mirza M. Ismail,^ our Dewan, mat 
“the Government will be able to pay off the unconverted securities matunng iwore 
1941, which amount to Bs. 380 lakhs, without resort to farther public ^irowing. 
The total Public Debt of the State stands to-day at Ea. 14 and a half croi^ 
(permanent debt or Rs. 9*5 crores and unfunded debt aggregating 
interest and sinking fund charges incurred on it being about Es. 75 lakhs, ihe 
primary objects of a conversion loan being the consolidation of the pemaneot debt 
into a long-term interest-bearing loan, so that the finances of the State may be 
materially relieved under the heads of interest and sinking fund charges and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to reasonable limits, the country, I think, will be 
glad to see the policy of the Conversion Loan being pursued further as the p^nfc 
market conditions seem propitious for the purpose. Such a policy might still 
further help to lighten the burden of public debt in the State and make avail- 
able farther funds for nation-building activities. 

Need for a Stock Exchange 

I may take this opportunity to refer to the high cr«iit the securities of the 
State have long enjoyed in the financial markets of India. The new 4 per ^nt 
loan has been very popular both within and outside Mysore and had b^u 
quoted at a premium. Brides Government Securities and Shares of industrmi 
companies, there are in the market the shar^ of a large number of concerns in 
which there are transactions from time to time. Owing to the want of a Stock 
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Exchanpje in a central place like Bangalore, the prices of all these stocks and 
shares and the transactions in them are larpjoly controlled hy the organized markets 
of Bombay and Madras. The value of the Mysore securities will be further enhanced 
in the near future if they are, as they are bound to bo ere long, recognised 
as securities for purposes of investment outside the State. The Imperial Bank Act 
has been amended and the Government of India have been requested to take 
the necessary steps for the purpose. Thus the case for organizing a Share 
Market for Mysore is not only strong but also one calling for an early solution. I 
would, ou behalf of the Chamber, request His Highness’s Government to take 
early steps to bring about such a consummation. In fact, such a proposal was 
made by the Chamber as early as 1928. Action in this respest is therefore long 
overdue now. I would fain expross the hope that ere long the Mysore State will 
be enabled to possess a share Market of its own. 

New Indtjstbial Revival in Mysore 

Gentlemen, Mysore is growing into an induslTial State, thanks to the forwird 
industrial policy pursued by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja, whose 
interest in the industrial and commercial development of the State is beyond 
question. As is well known, wo have had strikingly large undertakings in this State, 
besides strenuous attempts made to revivify cottage and homo industries. In these 
and allied matters, during the past eight years, we have had a revival of an older 
policy of development that had for some unaccountable reasons received a checkmate. 
Thanks again to the persistent zeal and statesmanlike attitude of our present Dewan, 
a more enlightened industrial policy has once again been evolved. He has. let me 
add, furnished the coping stone to certain of the greater ventures of his predecessor 
in office, Sir M. Visvesvaraya. The sanctioning of the Irwin Canal and successful push- 
ing through of the Steel Schomo wo owe to the present Administration. Besides, 
being responsible for the working on a commercial basis of the Railways and Electric 
Departments, the Government of Mysore have been pioneers in various directions, as 
the result of which we have at present Government-owned and Government-mana- 
ged industrial concerns. The Chamber secs increasing signs of a revivified industrial 
policy which, it hopes, will mean the beginning of a new ora in the industrializatioa 
of the State. The Director of Industries and his staff need not be allowed to absorb 
all their time in managing the concerns started by the Government. A careful re- 
examination of thepositiou is bound to show that a new departure is now called for. 
It is time that the Government reviewed the whole position and endeavoured to initi- 
ate a revised policy under which some at least of the Government-pioneered industri- 
al and trade concerns may be handed over to private parties, so that they might be 
further commercially developed in the larger interests of the country. The Obambor 
would note with satisfaction, in this conucction, the very frank and notable utterances 
made both by Sir Mirza and the two Members of Council on this particular topic at 
ihe last session of the Mysore Legislative Council. It is clear that they are for 
allowing private trade its own field, unencumbered by Government competition. The 
relief that the Departmental Heads ooncorned would got by such a change of policy 
would, I think, be great, and the time, trouble and touring enterprise of these high 
officers would facilitate the further doveh^pment of trade and industries in the State 
Government and the people stand to gain by the adoption of this revised policy, 
Recently, the policy of the combining private enterprise with Government owner- 
ship and management has been happily inaugurated and is being successfully worked 
out in connection with the Mysore Sugar Factory. The Government have also 
helped big ventures when required, notably in case of the Sir Krishnarajendra Mills. 
Under their aegis, this undertaking is showing signs of revival. The Government’s 
policy of rural electrification is bound to give a great fillip to the growth of Cottage 
Industries in the mofussil. In connection with the rural electrification project, a well 
considered scheme to interest private enterprise iu the distribution of power is, I hear, 
under consideration. This is a step in the right direction and is bound to be 
welcomed by the public. In the greater induatrialisatiou of the State will be 
found the ultimate cure for unemployment, which is so rife amidst us to-day. No 
nation has yet grown great by means of agriculture. That is but a truism, but it 
la necessary to stress it now because there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
decry industrial development in our land. Let me repeat that without further 
industrialisation and too to an extent that will make the country use its raw 
ipaterials to at least 75 per cent of its • production, the country has no future 
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Economic Planning in Mysoee 

This brings me to the subject of Economic Planning that is now in the air 
everywhere. That such a Planning is required in the larger interests of India few 
will gainsay. Where India may lead to-morrow, Mysore as before should for^ftll 
to-day. The increased industrialisation that is needed by us cannot be attained 
without a Plan and the time will soon come when we will have to fit into a 
larger self-governing nation. He gains who has the foresight to see. It Is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that Planning has been definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a necessity, if the future of the country is to be assured on sound and workman- 
like lines. Sir Mirza M, Ismail, in the course of his Address to the Mysore 
Eepresentative Assembly in J une last, observed as follows : — 

“You may ask me what part we in Mysore are going to play in these develop- 
ments. My reply is that we had already gone a long way along the road of economic 
nationalism and economic self-sufficiency. We can generate all the power we need 
without going outside the limits of the State to buy coal and we are rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shall be able to supply our own transformers and insula- 
tors as our own poles, whether of wood or iron. We can make our pipes aid 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. We can 
wash ourselves with Mysore Soap, perfume ourselves with Mysore perfume and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take up capital schemes that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more delay in putting in the missing link from Chamarajnagar to 
Satyamangalam to which we look for so much development of our markets and 
railway traffic. But economic self-sufficiency does not cover the whole ground. 
Economic planning is a thing that has to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what are the articles we buy from abroad which we might, 
with intensive working, produce at home.^^ 

Patriotic sentiments these and full of rich potentialities for the future 
economic well-being of the State, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and earnestness to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. We 
are thus officially assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter Eepoet 

I might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Salterns 
Eeport in this connection will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
rendered familiar to us by the My-ore Economic Conference. Sir Arthurs scheme 
seems in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to m 
regard to co-ordinating the work of all the Economic Department — Agriculture, 
Industries and Commerce, and Education, — appointment of Development Officials 
and Specialists, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-official end^viwis. 
The new industrial revival tnat is in the air will, let us hope, help tew«His a 
resuscitation, at least in part, of this old familiar scheme of ours. To wife, 

let me express the hope that at least the Industries and Ckimmerce Boarf will f» 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries as well may get all fee a«l9- 
tance necessary to diversify the occupations in the land. 

The Immediate Needs 

In the immediate future, a step forward is needed in fee Elwtrlcal Hue as sfeo 
in connection with the Iron and Steel Scheme recently sanctioned by GovomiMit 
As the supply of electrical energy is available in fee State, there is n«d to mauu^ 
facture several of the articles required in connection wife its expimlatioa arid mm 
Next, as regards the iron industry^ it is necessary that we should endMiTOur to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel ^uiremeuts, such as agricultural 
implements, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from l&e mewm: 
inoustries, f should like to refer to our older and better-established industeios. 
As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made to pfoduee idofe 
sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State. From the climi^c 
point of view, Mysore is admirably situated for the produefion of woolm fabrics. 
The sheep-br^ding industry is an ancient industry in the State and it de«v« 
to be developed on modem lines, so feat a grmter yidd and finer qualito may 1» 
made available for commereialming this industry. Next fee Sedeultural 
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of tho Sf-ato IB an im|X>rtaufc national industry of Mysore. Since we can supply 
nearly 50 per coot of the silk reemiromonts of India from our outturn, there is need 
lo^^ive cloBcr attention to it. llicro is no reason why Mysore should not make 
India self-sufficient in regard to her silk requirements- The home market should 
bo fully developed. If properly organized and developed on a national scale, this 
industry is bound to be not only a prosperous one iu the State, but also a source 
of profit to our silk-rearers and prove an important factor iu the national economy 
of India as a whole. 

The Mysore Sugar Industry 

I need not enlarge on the development that has occurred in connection with the 
Suffar Industry of Mysore. The development of the Sugar Industry at Mandya 
has given for the ryots of the Irwin Canal area the wclcpmo chance of cultivating 
in their fields a commercial crop of groat importance. Besides an assured market 
in the immediate neighbourhood, they have the satisfaction that they are helping m 
the national endeavour to make India manufacture her own sugar. Attempts have 
also been made to develop the by-products of the Mandya Factory so that the erst- 
while waste-products may bo ‘profitably utilized. Of course, care and caution will 
be needei in the years to come, if wo are to guard against overproduction. The 
Government have, no doubt, taken stops to provide against this very real conpn- 
gency. Xho Chamber would respectfully urge that local traders and commercialists 
should got the full benefit that increased local production of this much-coveted 
article of food implies. The closer association of local distributors is a direction 

in which action seems called for. . /n a j ii. i 

The Mandya Factory is an object lesson to both the Government and the people 
in one important particular. It has shown the way for effective mutual co-operation 
of the two for the economic devolopment of the State. Mere Government enter- 
prise without the active co-operation of those that can contribute their share to- 
wards its successful prosecution is apt to sap private enterprise and mako.the available 
capital among the people sterile. On the other hand, more private enterprise, with- 
out Statens active co-operation and help, is not possible m the case of an industry 
like sugar, at least in the present stage of our industrial development, ^eretore 
the most effective policy oi economic development for the present seems to be lor 
the Government and the people to go hand in hand to develop the economic resou- 
rces of the people and of the State— the Government to guide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantoe _ for the success of any industrial 
undertaking and the people to contribute a portion of the funds thus participating 
in its work and sharing In the profits derived from it. That way hes the road for 
the successful progress of the economic devolopment of the State. tnis poini; 

of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lines of Devedotment 

Then there are other lines of industrial development in the State for the future 
which ought to be considered in any scheme of Planned Economy. For msta^ce, a 
successful Bhadravati, combined with electrical energy devolopment at ^ersoppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries. The ioresis 
of Malnad are capable of yielding rich raw materials for such industries like me 
manufacture of matches on a wider scale, paper-making. 
like. I also anticipate that eventually wo can even secure from the 
the raw materials from which Artificial Silk is produced, thus providing the nu- 
cleus for a prosperous Mysore Kayon industry in our midst. , 

I do not think that I need say more under this head. I would only M 
fact that there is to-day and for a long time yet to come 

Board of Industries, with the active aid of a re-organized Industries and Commerce 
Department in the State. 

Need fob Telephone Expansion 

I would take this opportunity to ur^ once again 
meet the requirements of the trade of the City in the matter of 
Telephone charges, with a view to making its use more extended than now^^^^^ 
question is an old one and we know how anxious (^op^nment are in this connei^ 
Son to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy ShoTo^^^ 

Government viewed with favour the old suggestion of K 

to a private company which can put more money into it and, subject to oer^« 
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mutually advantageous and necessary conditions, work it on the basis of a public 

company on the limited liability basis. I fancy that a great many of the com- 
plaints now urged would disappear if such a system of management came into 
existence. 

The C. & M. Station Eetsocession 

There is one matter to which the Chamber should, as a Commercial body, refer 
on an occasion like this. It is the suggestion that has been put forward in 
connection with the Eetrocession of the C. and M. Station area. 1 have no desire 
to enter into the political aspects of this subject. I only wish to point out to our 
brethren in the Station area that Eetrocession, instead of hindering trade and 
preventing the development of Bangalore, is bound to increase the amenities 
necessary for a further big step forward in the expansion of its trade. May I 
assure them that Eetrocession will open new fields to traders who have their 
business offices just beyond Her Majesty Queen-Empress Victoria’s Statue ? We 
have lived and worked and traded as neighbours. Why not we work further under 
a unified administration, which must mean greater strength and greater profit all 
round ? Trade and impediments go ill together. Unity is strength, as between 
those who combine or wish to work together against the disabilities they may both 
be labouring under. Our suggestion to our friends across the border is : ‘^Ctome 
and prosper, for prosperity awaits you in abundance. Trust not pessimists, who 
mean no good.” 

The Eesebve Bank Scheme 

There is one topic. Gentlemen, that I needs must refer to before concluding my 
remarks. This is a large subject, afiecting the interests not only of Mysore as an 
Indian State but of all Indian States, large and small. The newly enacted Eeserve 
Bank Act has dealt rather unkindly with Indian States as a class. Though subjects 
of Indian States and individual banks in Indian States come under the Scheme as 
contemplated in it, it has practically left the Indian States to themselves. If 
Indian India is required for a Political Federation, is it out of place in a Banking 
Federation ? The matter is one requiring the closest attention at the hands of 
statesmen belonging to Indian States. People in the States should help their 
Governments in pushing forward this important matter. 

The Chamber’s Work 

The Chamber has been in existence for 18 years now and it has done its little 
to helpi trade and commerce in the State. If it has not done anything, at least it 
can cla m it has been vigilant. Eternal vigilance is the price we have to pay for 
political and commercial progress. That vigilance pays can be easily seen from 
this year’s Eeport. We have had the moral support of Government so far ; and 
to-day we have actual evidence of something more than mere verbal sympathy- We 
have amidst us Government itself— in its corporeal character. This makes to-day a 
red-letter day in the annals of our annual gatherings. 

Gentlemen, I have done. It remains only to thank the past year’s Oommittw 
for the work it has achieved, despite many difficulties, I hope to s^ a grwt many 
of those composing it to come into the new one elected to-aay, so that the stmdy 
work of the Chamber may be assured. Still we want new members and I hope 
there will be a good blend of the old and new wines. I must not omit to mention 
publicly and acknowledge equally publicly my personal indebtedness and that of 
the Committee for the hard work put in by our energetic and active Secretary 
Mr. E, Shama Iyer. By his assiduity, application and appropriate suggestion, he 
has made himself ever useful to the Committee. 

Before concluding, it is my duty to convey the heart-felt thankfulness of the 
Chamber for your finding time to accept our invitation, Sir, in the midst of 
your multifarious and pressing public duties. That you should have done so is an 
additional proof of your deep and abiding personal interest in everything 
conducive to the trade, commerce and industries of the State. On behalf of the 
Chamber and on my own behalf, I thank you, Sir, and the members of the 
Council very warmly for the honour done us and through us the commercial and 
industrial community of the State to-day. Let me express the added hope that 
this will help to open a new era in the annals of this Chamber. Gentlemen, 1 
may, with your permission, state that we have got six Mercantile Eodi& affiliate 
from all parts of the State. We feel we can legitimately claim a representative 
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character for the Chamber, so far as the interests of trade, commerce and 
industries are concerned in the State. It is entirely ^ratifyin^ to us that our 
importance has been recognized by you, Sir, and you have been pleased to honour 
our Annual Gathering to-day. We would fain utter the hope that this further 
expression of sympathy with and co-operation in the work of the Chamber will 
become a regular feature of our Annual General Meetings. 


The Indian Chambers of Commerce Federation 

Chambers Verdict on J. P* C. Report 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held a prolonged sitting at New Delhi on the 20th. December 1934 and concluded the 
consideration of their agenda after ten hour’s sitting. A great deal of their time was 
spent in discussing their views on the J. P. 0. Report and ultimately the following 
statement on the constitutional scheme was adopted by the committee and issued to 
the Press 

The Committee of the Federation, after giving the most serious consideration to 
the J. P. 0. report, have come to the definite conclusion that the recommendations 
fall far short of the demand of all classes of political opinion in the country and 
that they are even more reactionary than the proposals contained in the White 
Paper* The special effort made by the J. P. C. in adding to the list of safeguards 
and special responsibilities, which breathe a complete distrust of Indians in the 
management of their own affairs and their decisive refusal to accept even the modi* 
fioations suggested by the Joint Momoranduna of the British Indian Delegation, 
have resulted in making their recommendations entirely unacceptable to the Indian 
mercantile community as a satisfactory basis for this country’s march towards the 
goal of compete political responsibility. 

The Committee are not surprised at the universal condemnation of the report 
from every corner of the country and, though fully alive to the numerous deficien- 
cies in the various recommendations of the J. P. 0. report which effectively check- 
mate the attainment by the country of real political power, the Committee would 
confiee their attention to only that section of the report which directly affects the 
conditions bearing upon the economic uplift of this country. 

Safeguaeds 

(1) The safeguards are unduly rigid, and in the sphere of special responsibility, 
very wide powers are conferred on the Governors and the Governor-General. Ins- 
truments of Instruction and powers granted at discretion are likely to bring 
Ministers into clash with Governors and the Governor-General in their day-to-day 
administration, thus making harmonious relations between Government and the 
legislature impossible. 

Mock Financial Autonomy 

(2) Though there is no ostensible grant of responsibility in regard to finance 
both in the centre as well as in the provinces, in actual practice the power trans- 
ferred becomes illusory in view of the unduly large proportion jof expenditure 
being made non-votable and in view of the powers of certification and appropria- 
tion vested in Governors and the Governor- General. It is particularly tsignificant 
that even on the data admitted by the J. P. 0. as much as 85 per cent of the 
total expenditure out of the taxable revenue at the centre would be non-votable. 
Thus financial responsibility, transferred at the centre, in actual working will 
amount to less that one^sixth of the revenues collected by the Central Government. 

The shadowy nature of the financial power that is supposed to be transferred is 
fuithet exposed by the restrictions in regard to the inability of the Central liegis- 
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lature to amend any section of the Reserved Bank Act or amend any law pertmn- 

ing to currency aod coinage without the previous consent of the Government. 

Economic Helplessness 

(3) Finance Ministers will find themselves helpless to carry out any possible 
retrenchment in view of the comparatively narrow field of expenditure entrustoi to 
them, and also because of the special powers vested iu Governors and the Gover- 
nor-General, to release money for the purpose improving the economic conditions 
of the people. That it will not be possible for them to strengthen their resource 
by the imposition of increased and fresh taxation is self-evident in the face of the 
distressing poverty of the people. 

(4) The development of Industries may be greatly retarded by laying down ns 
the special responsibility of the Govern or- General *‘fche^ prevention^ of measure, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject British goods imported 
India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment” Covered by 
this, the special responsibility includes both direct discrimination (whether by 
means of differential tariff rates or by means of difierential restriction on imports) 
and indirect discrimination by means of differential treatment of various types of 
products. The Minister may thus be constantly interfered with in his tariff policy 
or ia the preparation of specifications. 

Eule of Beitish Interests 

(5) While the Committee are not against an efficient and strong executive In 
principle, in the present condition of India with reservation of Defence and special 
powers in the bands of the Governor-General, a strong executive can only mean 
powerful domination by British interests. This position can only be corrected by a 
substantial Indianisation of the Services, Civil and military, wherefor no adequate 
or effective provision appears to be made. 

In this connection the committee must protest emphatically against the <^n- 
tinued recruitment to the All-India Services by the Secretary ^ of State, as 
believe that transfer of responsibility to Ministers is entirely incompatible with a 
denial to the Ministers of powers to appoint their own servants. 

(6) It is feared that Ministers will be squeezed between the Governor-Genei^ 
and Governor's counsellors on the one hand and the All-India Service on ™ 
other and will be handicapped iu framing or carrying out any bold policy for the 
economic uplift of the people. 

Abuse of Power 

(7) While the Indian mercantile community is definitely committed again^ 
diBcrimination on purely racial grounds, the recommendations in the J. P. O. r^K>i:l 
are of such a comprehensive ana sweeping character as are likely to cause abuse ol 
power to the serious detriment of this country’s industrial and commercial dfivdoi> 
ment. The acceptance of the recommendations of the External Capital Committo 
is half-hearted and its potential benefit has been negatived in advance by the 
recommendation that all companies incorporated in the United Elngdom and 
operating in India before the new constitutional proposals come into existence will 
be eligible for bounties or subsidies that may be granted by the future Government 
in support of Indian industries. 

Bar To Shipping 

(8) The recommendations regarding shipping are in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee particularly retrograde and are a calculated bar for ever to the development 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine. The Committee trust that with protestations 
frequently made by the Government of India to lend all their weight and infiue©<^ 
to the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, the Government will sm that 
these recommendations are not accepted by his Majesty’s Government 

(9) The J. P. 0. claim in support of their recommendations that th^ contain 
seeds of growth. The Committee have searched in vain to find any provision 
which would ensure automatic evolution. In this conncKstion the Committee would 
particularly point out the omission of a definition of the political objwtive of this 
country which, though officially it was hitherto declared to be Dominion Status, 
appears now to be deliberately gloated over by the J. P. 0. 
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(10) While BO much emphasis is hud on the provision of safe-guards not a 
single safe-guard is provided against the abuse of the so-called safe-guards 
themselves. 

Position oe Buema 

(11) The OommittoG are gravely perturbed by the recommendations of the J. P, 
0. in regard to the future position of Burma vrhen it is separated from India. 
The Committee cannot help fo ling that the spirit in which these proposals have 
been conceived betrays an utter lack of impartiality on the part of the J. P. 0. 
in acting as the arbiter of the supposed conflicting interests of Burma and India. 
The punctilious care and faithful devotion with which the J. P. 0. have sought to 
safe-guard tho interest of the United Kingdom in Burma find a tragic contrast in 
the levity and light-heartedness with which tho interests of India are sought to be 
sacrificed in their anxiety to protect and promote the interests of Great Britain in 
Burma. 

Ban on Indians 

The denial of unrestricted right of entry into Burma to Indians on the indefea- 
sible scope of protecting Burman labour against cheap Indian labour is an 
ill-conceived attempt to make Burma a close preserve for the Britishers to the 
exclusion of Indians. Tho Committee also take strong exception to the entirely 
unjustified aspersions cast on Indian Chottiars who have always had a large stake 
in the development of Burmans' present economic position and would have expected 
the J. P. C. to protect their interest in future rather than make them and their 
matters of busincBS an excuse for gorging restrictions on the right of Indians to 
reside and trade freely in Burma. Tho Oommittco take of the suggestion of the 
J. P. 0. that tho operation of safeguards regarding commercial discrimination, 
which are proposed to be embodied in tho Indian Constitution Act, will cease to 
have effect as an and when a trade convention has been reached between India 
and Great Britain to the same effect. 

J. P. C’s Orube Way 

The Committee are surprised that the J. P. 0. have failed to appreciate its 
entire loss of grace in reaching an amicable arrangement between the two countries 
which is BO eminently desirable when thac convention had definitely to be at the 
dictations of Britishers with the only alternative left to this country in the absence 
of such a convention of statutory provisions recommended by the J. P* 0. The 
Committee prefer not to make any altcrnativo suggestion to the recommendation 
made by the J. P. 0,, as they are not oblivious of the impervious tendency of the 
present Government and Parliament, which appear to be determined to impose on 
this country a constitution based on tho recommendations by the J.^ P. 0., although 
tit has been denounced as unacceptable by every section of political opinion m 
his country. 

Fxjli. oe Distrust 

The Committee, however, cannot h(5lp pointing out that tho commercial commu- 
nity attach more importance to the method of reform and the atmosphere necessary 
for success than to any measure of advance. The Committee agree with the 
authors of the Report when they say in Para 22 that “the success of constitu- 
tion depends far more upon the manner and spirit of its work than upon its formal 
provisions. The Committee regret, however, to have to say that they do not und 
in the manner or spirit of the recommendations anything conducive to the estab- 
lishment of peace and friendliness between the two countries which Jihes^e 
of the solidarity of the Empire, is so essential. The assumption of the Wmte 
Paper and of the authors of the reports made in para 88 that “every endeavour 
will be made by those responsible for working the constitution to approach me 
administrative problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners m 
a common enterprise’^ sounds like a hollow platitude in the present atmosphere. 
The commercial community in their experience have never known of ^ 
looking upon a brother partner with a spirit of distrust amounting to the hostility 
displayed in exery section of the report. The way of distrust cannot be the way 
of partnership or of peace* 
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The Federation Condemned Ottawa Trade Agreement 

' The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries 
issued the following statement in connection with the Indo-British Trade Kegotiatious 
from New Delhi dated the 21st. December 19S4 

“The Committee of the Federation for sometime past has been reading with 
increMiDg misgivings newspaper reports of a trade treaty being negotiated between 
the Government of India and the United Fingdom. They are alarmed by the 
latest report that an agreement has now been conclusively reached and may he 
officially announced any day. The Government of India have, inspite of repeated 
requests of the Committee, ignored their legitimate demand for taking the Indian 
commercial community into consultation in the process of negotiating such an 
agreement and they have no hesitation in declaring any arrangement reached 
between the ^ Government of India and the United Kingdom, seeking to regulate 
trading conditions between the two countries and reached behind the back of the 
commercial community of India cannot but be dominated^by powerful British 
interests to the prejudice of this country. 

Lancashtbe Demakds 

Whilst the Committee have no definite knowledge of the basis on which such an 
agreement is reported to have been reached, they have been very gravely perturbed 
by the_ demands included in the representation submitted by tha Lancashire 
deputation that waited on the President of the Board of Trade in England on 
November 1934. 

Their demands are— (a) that there should be a provision to the effect that import 
duties on United Kingdom cotton and artificial silk goods shall he lower than 
those applicable to the same goods from foreign countries and that the United 
Kingdom Government can arise with the Government of India the question of 
re-examining the levels of duty whenever they are able to show that these levels 
are unduly high ; (c) that there should be a precise expression of these principles 
in the form or a definite stipulation of maximum, rates of duty and minimum 
margins of preference. 


Indian Iintdustry Subjected 

These demands, if conceded, can have the only effect of the industrial and 
commercial^ policy of this country being made subject at all times to the veto of 
the U. K. in so far as the development of any indigenous industry has, in the opi- 
nion of the U. K. Government, a prejudicial effect on British trade or industry* The 
acceptance of such demands, the Committee need hardly point out, is entirely incom- 
patible with the supposed transfer of responsibility for regulating the future of tihe 
commercial and industrial policy of the country which is recommend^ by 
theJ. P. C, 


Effect of the Agreement 

The conclusion of this agreement, in short, should amount to taking away in 
advance, that measure of fiscal autonomy which is claimed by the authors of the 
X P. 0. to follow from their recommendations. The Committee have consistently 
been opposed to the principle of Mody-Less Pact and they are aware of the Gov- 
ernments promise to Lancashire to implement this agreement at a later date. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that the Mody-Less Pact did not prejudicially 
affect the economic interest of this country, an agreement based on the above 
demands cannot by any stretch of the imagination be considered to follow from the 
terms of the Mody-Less Pact. The Mody-Less Pact, however, has proved to the 
painful experience of this country to be the thin end of the wedge In that it has 
enabled Lancashire to push further its unconscionable demands for its own 
selfish ends, 

Indian Commerce Ignored 

The Committee are not unaware of the claim usually advanced by the Govern- 
ment of India that arrangements of this character can only be reaehm between two 
Governments, but they must point out that it is nevertheless a practice for Govern- 
ments to take into confidence the representatives of their commerdal community 
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and to be guided by their advice. The Hon’blo Mr. Runciraan, President, Board of 
Trade, hm been reported throughout the process of these negotiations to have been 
in consultation with the commercial interests affected in the U. K. 

Meaniko of IXush-ITusii PoiAoy 

The fact of the Governmont of India entirely ignoring^ the Indian Commercial 
community and of their entering into an agreement with the U. K, in such a 
manner at once demonstrates the present political helplessness of India and the 
determination of British Parliament to see that tho economic interests of India are 
permanently subordinated to those of tho U. K. The Committee also feel very 
strongly that on tho eve of tho inauguration of the now constitution, when every 
endeavour should have been made both by British Parliament and the Government 
of India to convince his country of tho bonafides of British intentions to efltecfc a 
real transfer of power which may bo utilised for tho economic amelioration of the 
poverty-stricken masBcs of this country, the imposition of an entirely indefensible 
trade agreement, vitally jeopardising tho best economic interests of this country, 
will only accentuate the political dissatisfaction so widedy prevalent m this 
country. 


The Federation on Indo- Burma Trade Agreement 

The following resolution was passed by tho Oommittco of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers from Now Delhi on the 20th. December 1934:— 

‘‘The Committee of tho Federation have hoard with misgivings the reports that 
a Trade Convention on certain principles with regard to trade agreement is being 
reached between India and Burma to regulate trading connection between the two 
countries in future when Burma is separated. 

*‘The Committee are convinced that a satisfactory regulation of trade connection 
between the two countries involves matters of vital interests to the community of 
India and are therefore of opinion that Government should forthwith take into 
consultation representatives of Indian trade and commerce in preparation of the 
Convention or Agreement, and that any Convention or Agreement so reached should 
be made subject to ratification by the Indian Legislature. i. j ^ 

‘The Committee approved of the line of memorandum to be submitted to the 
Government of India relating to the revision of the Indian Companies Act . 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA 

The Bombay Muslim Educational Conference 


The I7th sessioa of the Bombay Muslim Educational Conference opened afe 
the Faroon Hall, Poona on the 7th. September 1934 with Sir Akbar Hydari presid- 
ing. The following are extracts from the Presidential Address :~ 

^ The choice of Poona as the seat of this Conference is particularly happy ; for 
this historic stronghold of the Marathas is full of memories not only of their 
political power but also of their social and cultural intercourse with Muslims. 
Poona is now a great educational centre, and it is altogether appropriate that the 
Muslims of this part of India should assemble here to deliberate over thdr educa- 
tional and social problems and attempt to solve them. 

We must not let the strife of the Marathas with the Mughals in the North blind 
us to the fact that, for centuries, the Marathas had both close and cordial relations 
with the Muslims in the Deccan, and were indeed to the Muslim Eulers of the 
Deccan much what the Eajputs were to the Muslim Eulers of Hindustan. Under 
the Bahmani Sultans and, when their realm broke up, under the Sultans of Bijapur 
and Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Berar, Marathas were the mainstay of the 
Civil (Eevenue) and Military services. Later, the influence of Muslim ideals and 
institutions is clearly seen in the Maratha policy and system of administration as 
exemplified under the Peshwas, the great Maratha Chieftains^ and their modem 
survivals. It is not without significance that Peshwa is a Persian word. 

It is a fact worth mentioning— and I call yourthoughful attention to it very earnestly 
—that ‘‘religious"' riots (nothing could be less religious I) of the kind that occurred 
recently in Bombay never took place in the days of the Muslim kings or under the 
Hindu kings or the Brahmin Peshwas. Indeed, there was no occasion for such riots. 
Mosques were respected under the rule of the Peshwas themselves. No music was 
played before mosques, and no kind of disrespect was ever shown to Muslim sacred 
places. I may mention also the response which the Muslim Emperor made to the 
religious feelings of Hindus in the Peshwas. At the request of Madhoji Sindhia 
the Mughal Emperor issued a Firman prohibiting cow-killing. Here I may refer 
incidentally also to His Exalted Highness’ Firman against cow-killing in Bakri Id- 

Mutual ignorance as to each others history, literature and culture— and I may 
add ignorance in each party of us of the truth of our own history — is vei^ largely 
responsible for the recent evil growth of feelings of estrangement and antipathy. A 
thoroughly impartial and scientific study of the history of India has yet to be 
made. I need not apologise to you for dwelling at such length upon these facts con- 
cerning communal relations in the past. I have done so partly because we are in 
Poona and such memories naturally arise here, but chiefly because the quesfaon 
how to preserve and foster Hindu-Muslim amity is the first and greatest of the 
problems which confront us here to-day. Until tnat problem has been solved satis- 
factorily there can be no security for our educational and social progrm for we 
shall always be threatened with a ‘relapse into barbarism, and there can be no^ real 
assurance of peaceful progress for us or for India. Even from the purely educational 
standpoint, the harm done by a bitterly communal outlook is so great as fo 
poison the whole life of a community and prevent a proper scheme of education 
ever being framed. 

It is imperative that the Muslims of this Presidency— not to speak of the of 
India— should view their special problems in this perspective and no order. A nar- 
row communalism is unhealthy— nay, it is suicidal in the long run for it is sure even- 
tually to ruin the very community which seeks to strengthen itself at the expense 
of other communites whose economic, political and social exfetence is inextricably 
bound up with its own. The part cannot with impunity make war upon the whole. 
On the other hand, we must seek to strengthen and fortify the part in the inter^fe 
of the whole. We must do our best to heal the wounded limb. In order to rise to 
a position from which we can efiectually help others, we must hdp oursdlv^i Sdf- 
help must be our motto for the present. 
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Now whafc aro the special needs aud problems of the Muslim commuaity ? I can 
dwell only ou but a very few. 

Formation of Chaeacter 

One of tho basic aims of education is the focmatioa of sound character. Every 
race and community has Us own notions as to tho exact kind of character 
which it is desirablo for it to foster. To us Muslime, whoso religion is all ethics 
religious instructiou appears a sim qua non of education from the point of view of 
character-building. Our ideal being to form fuio Muslim character, remember I 
nse Muslim hero as throughout this Address in its true and real meaning of God’s 
servant, wo cannot conceive of such character without tho inspiration, tho support 
and background of true and real Islam. But how aro we to provide the requisite 
Islamic teaching ? . , ^ . 

Tho creation of segrogafco and special schools and colleges for giving Islamic 
tone and atmosphere to education may bo desirablo in many cases and in certain 
circiimBtancos and times but is uUimutely detrimental to intor-comraimal harmony 
and national growth, nor can it overcome tho diilicultios with regard to Muslima 
who reside in rural areas. The real solution, it scorns to mo, is for religious edu- 
cation to bo provided for by private individuals and associations in institutions 
common to all. There is need of an enlightened agency for this work, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of modern scientific thought and of comparative religion. But 
mere theology without intense spiritual feeling and experience is only a dry husk, 
a lifeless thing, an encumbrance. It is only where true spirituality is found that 
roligious tolerance can really exist Tho saints of all religions are at one. It is 
only tho sinners who would like to tear each other’s eyes out. There is need for a 
school of modern and liberal theology in Islam. In a word, there is need of a 
religious revival Wo must think of the prosout and tho future, not merely brood 
over the past 

And, to secure greater solidarity, closer intercourse and better knowledge of our 
common heritage, our catholic culture, our tnio history and our high traditions, 
there is need of a common language. There is no doubt in my mind as to what 
that common language ought to bo aud will be. Urdu is already popular among 
non-Urdu speaking Muslims, and its popularity is growing rapidly. The growth 
of Urdu in the last two decades is phenomenal both in the spreading of the lan- 
guage and its literature. Urdu has three great virtues-brevity, catholicity and 
mstioity— and it is admirably fitted to become tho vehicle of modern scientific 
thought. 

There is need for a much greater advance in education. Indian Muslims, as a 
whole, are backward educationally. There is enormous wastage in the primary stage 
in spite of there being a higher percentage of pupils than in the case of other 
communities in that stage. I am strongly of opinion that we should begin to 
discourage, and must eventually make up our minds either to abolish or completely 
modernise, our special schooh, our maktabs and madrasahs which tend to fall below 
the modern standard of elfectivo mental training. 

The relatively low percentages of Muslims in tho secondary and higher stages 
of education are mainly due to poverty and tho lack of just appreciation of the 
value and importance of higher education in tho circumstances of the time. In 
order to remove this suicidal apathy, we must educate public opinion on this vital 
point. As means to that end may bo suggested : (1) a liberal increase of scholar- 
ships, (2) a large employment of Muslim teachers, (3) the provision of seats for 
Muslim students in professional and technical colleges, and (4) an appeal to Mus- 
lim merchant communities, especially in Bombay, to regard education as having a 
cultural and not merely a utilitarian value. 

In December 1925, when I had the privilege of delivering the Convocation 
Address before the Punjab University, I set forth in some detail my ideas as to the 
lines which our new system of education must follow, if it is to meet the require- 
ments of the country and of the times effectively. I will not trouble you with aji 
the details of the scheme which I then outlined nor with all the arguments whien 
I adduced in support of it. I will only explain that, instead of the pr^ent thr^ 
stages— -Primary, Secondary (which includes the Middle School), and University, 
each of which is designed only as a preparation for the next, I said i^bat mere 
ought to be three distinct categories of education, each self-contained, each navmg 
a well-defined goal and especially adopted to the attainment of that eoal, each an 
in itself* 
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Essential Edecatidn 

Instead of the present so-called Primary coarse, which has no goal whatever 
except to qualify small children for admission to the Middle School, we should 
have a course of Essential Education which should include all subjects of primary 
importance, subjects some knowledge of which is useful to every citizen of the 
State, whatever trade, calling or profession he may chose "afterwards to follow, ^ 
tending to increased efficiency or better citizenship. In the stage the medium of 
instruction should be the student’s mother- tongue. The Essential course would 
include most of the present Middle School course and a good deal of the present 
High School course. Any one who had completed that course would be an edu- 
cated man or woman. These Essential or Keal Primary schools should not be merely 
textbook-reading institutions. They should have also their practical side, teaching 
agriculture, gardening and cottage industries in the districts, arts and crafts in the 
city. The student who had completed the Essential course (which if well-planned, 
should not be of longer duration than five years) would either leave sehooi 
altogether to take up some trade, industry, or occupation, for which the Essential 
course would be regarded as qualifying him ; or he would transfer Ms studies to 
my second category of education, the Vocational High Schools, which will he 
established with a special view to actual requirements. 

There is need for industrial and technical, business and Secretariat education- 
how great a need and how little realised by the great mass of the public I ne«i 
not tell a gathering of educationists, least of all in Poona. Modern commerce, 
industry and administration have become so highly specialised and organised as to 
rank almost among the exact sciences. For success in them, special training is now 
absolutely necessary, if India is to make headway in administrative efficiency and 
against foreign competition. And then, there is that almost virgin field of profitable 
activity for men of education— the development of India’s vast agricultural richm. 
These needs would be met by the Vocational Bchools. 

My third category, the University coarse, would have much greater significance 
and a much higher value than has the University course of to-day. But the Uni- 
versity course in my scheme would be but a small part of the work of the Univer- 
sity which would include, and give its seal and sanction to, the whole educational 
system. In France, the name University is given to the whole sjstem of public 
education. So here the University would inciude ail my three categories and would 
be in control of all three. Its brains would be less concentrated upon actual teaching. 
It would be much more of a thinking and an organising institution than it is to-day. 
It would tackle the unemployment problem and serve effectively the functions of an 
Employment Bureau in a scientific manner ^by having an organised statistical side, 
which would keep its authorities informed in what professions and callings there 
was an excess and in what a defect, somewhat on the lines on which the Govern- 
ment of India lay down figures of future recruitment to the services. It would see 
to it that the supply of candidates for a particular vocation or profession, whether 
in the lower posts through the Vocational or its higher posts through the University 
stage, or/^for government service, did not in any year inordinately exceai the openings 
in its profession or vocation; which, in itself, would be a great and bmeficlal 
reform. It would also regulate the number of Vocational Schools and the numbet 
of the students in each of them to correspond with actual public requirements. 
And the limitation of its teaching functions would allow of much more research 
work in all faculties that can possibly be done under present conditions. 

The problem of educated unemployment can only be solved by a large divaiioit 
at the end, first of the essential s'^age of the boys and then at the end of the 
secondary vocational stage of young men, into profitable and prmlactive fields like 
trade and agriculture which, when explored, are vast enough to employ milltons. 

Female Educatiok 

Our greatest and most crying need at the moment, in my opinion, is the educa- 
tion of our girls and women. But this I must leave to be discuss^ by the ladM 
who will hold their own Conference in another part of this pandal. 

Then there is adult education, the need for which, to my mind, is even more 
pressing than the primary or (as I prefer to call it) the essential education of our 
dhildren. I can only here give expression to the strong faith in me that with right 
methods and the use of the lat^t iuvention at our disposal like the cinema and tiie 
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wireless, tlic adnU population oC this vast country, with a carefully planned 
persistently followed programme, will soon bo able to claim as being educW in 
tho real sense of the term. ^ 

No great purpose has ever yet been achieved, no great revival of a people has 
ever been brought about, without colloctivo and organised effort : and for this 
reason, the spirit of eo-operation, whkdi is truly Islamic, must be developed on a 
very much bigger scale than hitherto. There arc "great poBsibilities in the co- 
oporativo movement for tho solution of most of our problems. The creation of co- 
operative societies for credit and non-ercdit purposes among Muslima is highly desir- 
able. Along with educational advance we must have social and economic reconstruc- 
tion, for the Btato of tho Muslim community to-day in India is like that of a 
beautiful and stately ancient building which has been damaged by an earthquake 
much, but not irreparably. It reqnir(‘H to bo cleared of rubbish and carefully 
restored, before it can appear in all its former majesty ; it also requires certain 
readjustments before it can be fully serviceable at the present day. we require a 
powerful insistent, ceastdess propaganda for the purincation of Moslem society by 
the removal of social evils and abuses, of senseless cuatoms and ceremonies which 
unhappily prevail amongst us and most of which arc altogether un-Isamic. 
of all uneconomic living. Does not the Quran condemn 'Israf (extravagance) as 
one of the greatest sins ? 

An appeal should bo made to Muslim landowners and merchant-princes for 
liberal endowments for educational and social purposes, on the lines of those 
established by men like Rt>ckfeller, Carnegie and Oeeil Ehodes. With such help I 
would advocate the organization of a large band of itinerant w^orkers of enlighten- 
ment, capable of impressing and winning the multitude, whether by organised 
preaching or by writing and distributing gratis or at a nominal price a mass of 
pamphlet literature prepared in simple language. 

Our l^rophot never contemplated the existence of an ignorant Muslim— man or 
woman. How many ignorant Muslims, so-called, are there in India today ? The 
Quran has given us laws by which tho economic position of tho great Islamic 
brotherhood is to bo secured. Are those laws to-day obeyed by Indian Muslims? 
Islam gives definite legal rights to women. Do tho vast majority of Indian 
Muslim women know that they have fnny rights ? These are matters which no 
Muslim can afford to dismiss lightly. They are indeed religious questions, affecting, 
as they do, the life and soul of the community. 


The U. P. Secondary Education Conference 


The IBth session of tho IT. P, Secondary Education Association Conference 
opened on the 14th. October 1934 at Allahabad in the Xookcr Hall of the Ewing 
Ohristian College under the presidentship of Lr Beni Prasad^ professor of civics 
%na politics, IJaiversity of Allahabad. 

Chaiman’i Speech 

The proceedings of the conference opened with tho Bande Mataram 
chorus after which Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana^ Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee and the ex-president of the first session of the U. P. Secondry Educa- 
tion Association Conference, held in 1921, welcomed the delegates. In the course of 
his speech he said: ‘The organization set up in 1921 has developed and now claims 
to be a truly representative body of those enjoined in secondary education through- 
out the length and breadth of this province. Tho resolutions which have been 
adopted at your annual conferences show your solicitude for improving that edu- 
cation and guiding it on the right lines. They also show that you are anxious to 
satisfy the needs ^ of the public and wish to meet them half way in establishing 
secondary education on a strong footing. Some might criticise you that you are a 
body brought into existence with the selfish object of , protecting your own interest, 
j ® is hardly true. In my opinion any protecation given to the teachers makas 
lac wUcatm steadier and more ehdoient* The greater the fixity of tenure and the 
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freedom of the teachers from worldly care, the better will be the education they 
impart. It is now, as in the past, the duty of tho Rociety or the State to provide 
efficient teachers for the instruction and guidance of our boys and girls. In our 
social programme there ought to be an item by the name of provision for teachers 
and it should be as great a charge upon the state revenues as the defence, for ii 
one preserves the society from outside enemies, the other saves it from internal 
disintegration. If enough provision had been uiadc for the teacher class and 
they had been promised fixity of tenure you would have found greater research lU 
science and in arts, you would have found schools imparting naore useful education 
and less unemployment in the educated class. ^ ^ 

Eecently there has been a good deal of agitation over the form of contract ot 
the employment of teachers in private schools, published by the Government. The 
arbitration clause has come in for a good deal of criticism and the managers of 
schools have felt that it is an unwarranted interference with their powers of 
managing bodies. In my opinion the criticism is unjust. The clause is fair both 
to the employer and the employee. I for one recommend that this agitation 
should be given up and the clause should be welcomed. ^ 

Referring to the new scheme of re-organising the secondary education whi<Sh 
the local Government have formulated and published for public opinion recentlyt 
Dr. Asthana said that the scheme was a bold one and introduced revolutionary 
changes in our accepted ideas and he felt that the scheme was worthy of support 
with some modifications. With these changes there should be change in the 

whole outlook and the system of instruction. It was a pitiable sight to see 
young boys laden with a number of books and note_ books wending their 

way to the school. ^Does the modern education^ consist in the number of 
books prescribed by the syllabus, in the multiplicity of subjects and main- 
taining a huge number of copy books and note-books? I am very doubtful 

if the efficiency of education has increased since the time I was a boy 

reading in a middle school. I had not to carry tho same burden and yet 1 
was well trained and knew every thing worth knowing for that particular class ^ in 
which I was reading. Have you ever considered what" economic burden is being 
placed on the parent of average means by your syllabuses and ever-changing books ? 
Do you think that within the limited time at your disposal in the school, divided 
as it is into periods of 15 minutes or even 30 minutes, enough and efficient instruLc- 
tion can be imparted in the number of subjects prescribed? Is it not a fact that^ a 
private tutor at home has to be engaged by most parents, who are anxious to give 
a sound education to their children? If you feel that tho burden on the yoiing 
boys is heavy and that multiplicity of books and your subjects is a drawback, it is 
your duty to protest against this system. Compare your Hchools with the schools 
maintained for European boys, and you will at onco find the difference. In the 
latter schools the student learns his lesson in the school itself and does not stand 
in need of private coaching. His evenings and nights are free, and there is no 
irksome burden upon his brain sapping his health and weakening in his eyesight 
from the very start. I believe that our present system is largely responsible for 
the shattered health and week eyesight of so many of our young men, The care 
and worry arising out of an interminable succession of quarterly, half-yearly and 
yearly examinations in the junior classes and deparmental examinations in the 
senior classes is responsible for the pale look and the glasses of our young men. 
Combined with this is the economic difficulty of getting enough nourishing food 
at home or even in the boarding houses. It is time that these questions should 
attract your attention and you should stand as one man in getting this system, 
changed so that our young men coming out from the school may be more fitted for 
the world than they are now^ 

Presidential Address 

Dr, Beni Prasad then delivered his presidential address. The following is ^ha 
text 

A Conference, such as yours, is calculated to refresh our understanding of the 
basic principles of education, to serve as a form for the discussion of new theories 
and experiments and to guide opinion in regard to the specific problems which 
confront secondary education in India, in general and in the United Provinces m 
particular. It is now superfiuous to dilate on the abstract values of education as 
such but public opinion and government, 
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India have yet to iindoratand the now porapcctivo in which the whole problem of 
education has- been placed by the advances in the physical and social sciences and 
the consequent chanp:cB in orj^janisalion, economic life and international contacts 
durinir the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Every ap:e requires a social philosophy of its own and education represents the 
practical workin^^ out of that philosophy. Esacniially, education is growth develop- 
ment of personality, self-rcali?:ation. It will be observed that economic progress on 
modern lines is impossible without a high level of universal education. Nothing 
else can develop the requisite degree of intelligence, machine-sense efficiency and 
capacity for organization or accustom the people to the requisite standard of life. 

It is clear that a vast and inUmsc campaign of education on the part of Gov- 
ernment is more than urgent in India. Hero the percentage of literacy is so low 
and that of secondary education so much lower, still that expansion is obviously 
the first item in an educational programme. 

The situation calls for something like a Ten Year Plan which would aim at the 
rationalisation of agriculture, at industrialisation and improvement of transport and 
communication on the one hand and at the provision of compulsory education up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, of fullest facilities for father education for all, and 
of adult education and the cRtablishmcnt of libraries, museums, etc. on the other 
hand. It need tscarcely bo pointed out that that the execution of such a plan re- 
quires a new concession of state-activity and administration in India energetic 
organisation of thought, a sorice of planning commissioners, a network of function- 
al associations and advisory boards, legislalion on minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work and condition of work, a balancing mass production with mass 
consumption and last but not least, a public opinion alert and informed with 
ideas. Along with economic amelioration, univereHal education would lift society out 
of the misery, ignorance and bickeringB which arc the lot of the vast majority 
to-day. The benefits of education can be rendered secure only by the universality 
of education. There is something tragic in the attempt of denominational or- 
ganisations to cater for the educational needs of their own compatriots and to 
jostle with one another for larger grant-in-aid. Their object would bo attained more 
quickly and thoroughly if they outgrew their narrow communalism and joined hands 
in one concerted agitation and endeavour for universal education. 

Next to expansion the greatest need of education in India is that it should be 
brought into line with those principles which the modern advances in biology, 
psychology and pedagogy have established on a fairly secure basis. 

The school is only one of the several associations to which its members belong 
and by which they arc inevitably influenced. The danger which threatens the 
school is that its achievements may be neutralised by opposition from, or at least ^ 
lack of cooperation from society at large. Those interested in the success of the 
school have to see to it that society as a whole and not merely sections thereof 
j8 enlightened and that it favours freedom of development. It is specially neces- 
sary to organise cooperation between the family and the school. Three practical 
measures may be Ruggested. Firstly, parental education should form a part of 
education after adolescence and should comprise a knowledge of child psychology. 
Secondly, nursery schools may be cstabliHhcd wherever necessary for infants up to 
the ago of seven. Thirdly, advisory boards of guardians should be associated with 
schools in villages and towns for the brokerage of ideas between the ^family and: 
the school 

The curriculum should furnish room for what has been called ‘learning by doing^ 
and for the creativeness of the pupil Workmanship is natural to childhood and 
aptitudes for special branches of it can bo discovered and measured by the tests 
which experimental psychologists have devised during the last 40 years. ^ According 
to his growing aptitudes, the pupil can be guided into proficiency in drawing, 
modelling, painting, pottery, weaving, carpentry etc, and in manipulating machines of 
various descriptions. Creative occupation would develop habits of observation and 
planning, of surmounting difficulties of reflection and determination. It is a mistake 
to reply on games and sermons alone for the development of moral qualities. 

Throughout the school stage, the film, the stage and the museum can be used 

to accelerate and round offi the process of learning and to make it more interesting, 
One of the urgent needs of Indian schooling is enrichment W the trial of new 
naethods like the Dalton Plan, the Project Method and the Howard Plan. As a 
reemlt, the school will equip the pupils with a far greater amount of knowledge 

manual dexterity and all round training. Scientific methods of education, handW 
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by teachers who are trained psychologists and who command wide realms of 
knowlege can turn out youths far better equipped for the University or the tech- 
nical institute and for life than we realize to-day. 

It is obvious that the whole system of education must be so organized as to 
conserve the gains of secondary education and to make them the starting-point of 
further achievement. Secondary education must not only be linked to the Univer- 
sity stage and higher technical instruction but should also be supplemented by 
full facilities for adult education. The latter, indeed, is doubly necessary in a 
country like India which has lagged woefully behind and which must, through 
in tensive education, bring herself rapidly abrest of the times. 

It is unscientific and unwise to draw a hard and fast distinction between liberal 
and vocational education. All secondary education should offer scope for the 
pupiFs creativeness and that the natural instincts of workmanship should be 
trained into proficiency in art, handicraft or mechanics. Firstly, vocational 'edu- 
cation should never commence before the age of 15 or 16. Secondly, vocational 
education should not be divorced from an intimate knowledge of the sociological 
setting of the vocations in question. In the third place, the technical part of the 
education should not be so narrow as to incapacitate the pupil from adapting 
himself to possible future changes of technique. 

Vocational education must be directed primarily towards mass production and 
large-scale organization of economic life. 

Commenting in the light of these propositions the recent Government circular 
on the re-organization of secondary education in the province, it must, first of all, 
be emphasised that the facilities for secondary education be widened and not curtai- 
led. Improved methods of instruction would render it feasible to curtail the present 
total duration of post-primary, primary and secondary stages by one year so that the 
tenth class would ordinarily be reached at the age at which the present ninth class 
is reached. If this is not possible for any reason, the present tenth claas, usually 
reached about the age of 16, should continue to form the terminus of the school. 
The former course has the advantage of permitting the addition of a year to the 
intermediate or preferably the university stage. In either case, the vernacular 
should form the medium of instruction at school but a living foreign language 
should form part of the compulsory course in all schools whether urban or rural . 
After the school stage, a pupil may elect to join the present interm^iate course in 
arts or science or join any of the three proposed categories of institutions viz. (1) 
agricultural, (2) industrial and (3) commercial* with a course extending for about 
three or four years. 

In all schemes, stage and aspects of education the teacher plays a vital part. To 
a mastery of the subjects in which he has to guide the pupils, he must add a 
thorough grounding in pychology and a comprehension of the world environment 
in which the Oot of us ail is cast. Society and the State must as^st htm 
to attain to the requisite standard of knowledge, efficiency and force of^ character. 
His profession must be held in respect. His school must be equipp^ with a good, 
library and laboratories. Within the general scheme of education, he must en|oy 
a measure of liberty of teaching, method and experiment. His remuneration must 
be enough to lift him above financial worry and he must command sufficient leisure 
to keep abreast of the advances in knowledge and method. He mnst to entill«l 
to a year’s leave in every ten years for a refresher’s course in a training collie or 
a university. He must enjoy adequate security of tenure. , - -rv * 

Let us welcome the principle underlying the recent proposal of the Departmwt 
of Public Instruction in these provinces which makes the dismissal or discharge of 
a teacher contingent on the findings of a tribunal. In partial m^ification ^ 
procedure, however, it may be suggested that the tribunal shonld consist of ( 1 ) a 
nominee of the Managing Committee concerned { 2 ) a nominee of the teacher con- 
cerned who may, if he likes, delegate the power of nomination to the executive 
committee of the U. P. Secondary Education and (3) a nominee of the Direelor of 
Public Instruction who shall not to an official of the department but shall be a 
judicial officer, or a public man or a vice-chancellor or protesor of a University. 
The teacher’s agreement should contain a proviso that the decismn of such a 
tribunal of arbitration shall be final and that no suit shall lie in any civil court in 
respect of the matters decided by the tribunal. 

In conclusion it may be permitted to touch briefly on the problem of unemploy in«it 
which h as prompted some recent proposals of educational reorganization. It is a 
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mockery to exhort educated young men, barring individual exceptions, to betake 
theuiselves to farming, handicraftH and petty trading as they are practised to-dav 
in the country. Even if any largo number of educated men did take to them in 
the present economy, they would only throw a corresponding number of the un- 
educated out of employment so that, from the wider national standpoint the 
position will scarcely bo bettor* Nor can technical education by itself solve* the 
problem. 

In any case lot us remember that tho problems with which we are confronted 
are vast and complex. They defy tinkering and superficial or symptomatic treat- 
ment, They call for largc-Bcalo thinking, iarge-scalo planning and large-scale organi- 
mtion. They call far the mobilization of all tho resources which modern knowledge 
has brought within the reach of man. Education in some form or other lies at the 
root of them all and its universalization up to the ago of at least 15 or 16 has the 
first claim ou tbo btaio exchequer, on public attention and on private charity. 


Compulsory Education for Girls 

GOVERNMENT ORDER ON U. P. REPORT 


The Governnaont of tho United Provinces accepted the main recommenda- 
tions of the Ooinmittco which had been appointed for introducing compulsory edu- 
cation among girls. In a resolution tho Government said that the Report of the 
Committee constituted a helpful contribution toward the solnlion of some of the 
problems of compulsory primary education of girls and Government were glad to 
accept the main conclusions of tho Committee. 

The Oomnuttce consisted of Lady Brivastava, M. L. 0., Begum Habibullah Sahiba, 
Miss E. 0. Williaras, Miss ^Taikala Devi, Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh, Syed 
Ali Zahecr, Mr, H. R. Harrop, (Hai Bahadur Raja Bisbeshwar Dayal Seth and 
K. B. Haji Mahomed Obaidur Rahman Khan who were members but could not 
attend.) 

The Government, in view of the difference of expressed opinions on the point, were 
unable finally to accept the conclusion that it is nob desirable to encourage^ the 
employment of husband and wife in the same institution, and deferred any decision 
in the matter till more experience had been gained. Again, they were not propped 
owing to the practical difficulties involved at present, to issue orders to the effect 
that in every new lower primary school to bo opened under the compulsory educa- 
tion scheme, a headmistress, not a headmaster, should be put in charge. Further 
they did not consider it desirable that order should be passed giving inspectors and 
inspectresses power in all cases to condemn a building in which a primary school 
was held and to require the board concerned to move it to an approved building, but 
would further consider the question of giving them these powers in compulsory 
areas only. 

The Recommendations 

With these modifications Government proposed to give effect, within the limitations 
imposed by financial considerations to the recommendations of the Cornmittee aM 
the necessary steps to this end will be taken. The recommendations may ne 
summarised as follows 

The experinoent of startiKg compulsory primary education for girls in rural areas 
should not be postponed but should begin as soon as possible. 

Girls should not be required to walk long distances to schools. i i u H 

No girl should -be compelled to attend a co-educational school. All local boara 
primary schools in compulsory areas, except those intended solely for girls, shouio 
be open for both boys and girls. Provision, separate from that of boys, should 
made fox all girls who do not wish to read in boys^ schools. 
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. be made at the rate of one teacher for every 35 girls enrolled 
provided that there should be at least one teacher for every two classes. 

tn are attended by both boys and girls, the board should be free 

to employ both men and women teachers. ne iree 

teaching staff for the purpose of introducing compulsory educa- 
tion for girls should be mainly of women teachers. euuca- 

^ I required of women teachers should be those prescribed for district 

boa^ schools under the district board educational rules. * ueu lor aistrict 

women are employed in the same schools they should be given 
“6 rates of pay approve! for men teachers. - uiu uc given 

teachers are employed in schools meant solely for girls, their uav 
for the purposes of Government grants, should not exceed Es. 50 for V. T C ^o 
women teacher should be paid in a compulsory area less than Es. 15 per month 
in a local board school meant solely for girls, ^ 

pnl^ry ar^^^^^^ teaching both Urdu and Hindi should be made in the com- 
to feaehTo^h Urd“u and Hindf 

purposes of Government grants provision should be included in any 
compulsion for one Ehadima or Dai on Es. 9 p. m. for every 45 girls 
enrolled. Local boards which desire to provide conveyances to bring girls to schools 
may do so, but Government grants for the purpose from provincial revenues should 
not be given except m so far as cost of such conveyance is met by a reduction 
in expenditure approved for Khadima and Dais. ^ 

For supervising the compulsory attendance of girls at schools grants from pro- 
fu ^ ^ present be given for clerical and menial assistance only. 

numbers of the attendance and assistance attendance office^ 
already provided for boys should be necessary. 

In each district or municipality, in ^ which compulsory education is introduce L 
provision should be made, and taking into aeount for the purposes of grants for 
provincial revenues, for a lady superintendent who will be responsible for compul- 
sory education of girls and for the education of girls generally throughout the 
district or municipality. » o j 

Subject to the limitation that the girls should not be compelled to walk W 
distances to school, the number of new schools to be opened in connection with 
any scheme of compulsory education should be restricted and small schools should 
not be multiplied. A lower primary school should accommodate at least 120 
scholars, a primary school for classes 3 and 4 only, at least 60 scholars, and a full 
primary school for 150-180 scholars. , « » xoii 

Spacious, well- ventilated, well-lighted, dry, and sanitary buildings are essential 
erected. The site for such buildings should be approved by the 
Health Ufhcer and plans, specifications and the estimates by the Circle losprolora 
before ^e work is put in hand. Compulsory education for girls may, however, be- 
gin m hired buildings but the boards should have their own buildings erect«l m 
soon as possible, ® 


Ik Paajab Women’s Edacational Conference 

The annual meeting of the Central Punjab Women’s Educational CoEferen<« 
was held on the 3rd. November 1934 in the Y. W. C. A. Hall, Lahore, There 
was a large gathering of ladies of all communities with Mrs. A. Laiifi^ wife of 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, in the chair. In the course of her prraidential 
address, Mrs. Latifi said : 

*T would urge you to continue the good fight against the many evil customa 
that are sapping the very life of the country. Among these are our extravagant 
habits pMticularly on occasions of marriages land funerals, which are responsible 
for much of the indebtedness not only among the poorer classes, but dso among 



The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 


The 26fch Session of the Midras Provincial Elucational Conference was held 
On the 24th. December 1934 in the Ceded Districts Ooliege Hall, Anantapnr which 
was gaily decorated foe the occasion, under the presidency of Dr. ff. Gomim, 
A large number of debigites from all parts of the presidency were present. In 
the coursj of his presidential address to the coaference. Dr. Cousins said 

^ There is a universal demand for the improvement of education in India* Any 
improvement is welcome, if it is an improvemmt. But we are asking for disappmut- 
ment if we are innoceut enough to expect any all-round advance from piecemeal 
rectification of errors. 

While fragmentary improvements are being effected (I do not say they should 
not be), there is need for the cousbant influence on them of a clear understanding 
of educational ultimates, so that still further improvement may not be frustrated by 
the vested interests that congeal around all new manifestations of life to exploit 
them for their own benefit. If education knows what is has to deal with, 
and why, its knowledge will subtly work against the crystallising tendency 

that lurks in all human effort as poison lurks in the purest foods. The 

reality of education does not consist, I am convinced, in pedagopcal 
genoralisationa or in the segregated particularities of heat-spots in the hand or 
deaf-spots in the tympanum in which so-called psychological research rejoices. Such 
matters may be useful in scientific research that has no need of hurry ; but if 
they obscure interest in the immediate and clamant needs for the living synthesis 
which demands education as its inalienable birthright, they are not helps but hindr- 
ances. We need true educational generalizations, of course, as time-saving pointeis to 
true educational action, as law arising out of life, not theories concocted in a 
laboratory. Such life is not an amorphous vapour. It is an energy that express 
itself through forms, and with special qualities and characteristics through the 
telescoped and interfused human forms of body, mind, feeling and intuition. In 

getting at the root of the individual we are getting also at the root of humanity 

for the essential needs of one human being ace the essential needs of all hunian 
beings. In touching life in human embodiment, we touch the paradox of life, that 
the particular is the general. Xlnderstaning this we shall not run the risk of not 
seeing the wood for the trees or the trees for the wood. 

This may sound sufficiently vague to be mistaken for high philosophy instmd 
of educational commonsense, In effect it comes to this ; that the centre 
is the student, and that mntil the educational system of any coui^ry is pivoted 
on that centre its movement will be neither orderly nor progressive. 

in order to experience the full use and joy of his ana te 


demands education uv — — - - — 

Dowers To hulp the student towards that experience is the purpose ttf Muesnou 
^nreh; work of the teacher from the point of view of the individual. But sn^ ^ 
enijyment of developed powers can only be experienced m interaetwn wi^ tto 
individual’s eavitonmant, human and natural. In this respect 
a social responsibility to be fostered and supported by Government as theexeeattvffl 
of the needs of the nation or province, supported not on the basis of some 
in-aid code or a fifty : fifty calculation of expenditure but completely and 
to eduSnal necessity ; and the teacher is called upon to no more 

hut a^ h formeTS being, as sensitive to. the events wd 

trends in the life of the world as to the growing faculties of the individuals who 
will in due time mould these events and modify those trends. 

Education — Cultural and VooATiONAXi 
T amnaft nf individual developmeat educatiou is cultural. lu the seas© of 
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rities, even teachers themselves, have got so mixed up with the sensationalism of 
spurious modern ‘progress' that they can find no time to put the truth of their 
truisms into practice. That is, indeed, what is the matter with the world at large. 
In its frenzied hunt for something new (a hunt which is itself not now in human 
history) it has no time to waste on the practice of the truisms of Lord Krishna or 
Lord Christ or Lord Mahomed, any two or three of which carried to their 
utmost application, would have saved humanity from its present inhuman 
predicament. 

The Pboblem oe Language 

One of the first essentials of individual education, both as regards the receiving 
of information and the expressing of thought and feeling, is a command of langu- 
age. Such language must naturally bo that into which the individual has been born. 

The situation to-day is that education in India is dominated by a language 
which, aside from its own unique qualities and immortal achievements, has little 
or no affinity with the vocal physiology, the temperament, the tradition or the 
attitude to life of any of the peoples of India. In the century of its domination 
English has ruined the indigenous education and debased the traditional culture of 
India, by diverting the stream of creative literary energy into foreign channels, 
and has held back even the development of westernized education by reason of its 
unsuitability and difficulty, by reason also of Iho wrong methods of its teaching. 
And now nemesis is overtaking it in a rapid degeneration, noted all over India, which 
is reducing English to gibberish even among students in the higher college 
classes. The situation calls for two reforms : the complete vernacularization of Indian 
education from Montessori to m. a. and a drastic change in the teaching of 
English as a cultural accessory in Indian education if it is to bo saved in India 
from the fate that overtook it on tho coast of China where it degenerated into 
pidgin English. 

Difficulties will naturally arise in making the student’s mother- tongue the medium 
of his and her education but these will concern only a microscopic number in the 
vast mass of the at present illiterate population ( 90 per cent of the total ) to whose 
cultural enfranchisement an equal percentage of our solicitude should go, for on 
their liberation into possession and use of their incalculable riches of intelligence, 
imagination and skill depends the future wealth, happiness and peace of the country, 
not on the artificial eminence of the alleged educated few. 

The Place and Teaching of English 

In the matter of the teaching of English there is now, happily, a movement 
towards improvement in the University consciousness, the fulfilment of which is 
being anticipated by modifications in English teaching in tho schools. But Univer- 
sities do not give obvious or immediate answers : it would be infra dignitatem. The 
University of Madras began a tournament of academical ring-tennis between Sydi- 
cate, Senate, Academic Council, Board of Studies, Committee and Sub-Committee 
and back again. The result of the game is not yet dear : but it looks as if, with 
the beginning of tho academical year of 1936-B7, six years after the query of the 
Inter-University Board, the emphasis in English studies in B. a. College courses 
will be moved from textual knowledge to expression al accomplishment. 

These improvements, if ultimaloly put into force, will not bo final. They propose 
to leave the compulsory B. a. course as it is Tor the present’. Meanwhile we must 
go on through that forest of pompous and obsolete English, 'Oomus’ wasting preci- 
ous time in pointing out to our students such essential banalities as the fact 
that we do not now say or write ‘forsook’, when we mean ‘forsaken’ and the like. 
The improvenients will shift emphasis from knowledge to usage in both the B. A, 
and Intermediate classes. But this will not materially reduce the mugging-up mad- 
ness, with all the dishonesty, that it tends to engender n both student and teacher 
in the artificial preparation of possible answers of examination conundrums. 

The Teaohbes’ Duties and Anxieties 

Let us turn to the social necessity in education, to the co-ordination of indivi- 
dual power with group life not here in the special relationship of vocation, but in 
intelligent and creative contact with the life in general. 

• Here, it seems to me, the chief needed improvement is in the capacity for 
the teacher to be the students’ guide to the worthy things in life, and an interpre- 
ter of the obscure. But such necessary extra-curricular activity involves access to 
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sources of ipformaiion, occasions, persons, places and materials outside the usual 
equipment of a school, mostly outside the limits of a satnil town ; and these essen- 
tials to a true education call for expenditure beyond the ordinary resources of all 
but a few schools, and beyond the personal reach of a University i^raduate who 
happens to be employed in a Board School but untrained, since his salary is now 
officially fixed at twenty five rupees a month—an amount for thirty days of living 
that would not give him a deceiit one-day funeral. 

^ Next to the heart-breaking poverty of the vast mass of the people of India, 
with its reduction of the cultural possibilites of life, nothing appears to me to be 
more tragic in its inscnsitivcncss to fuudamontal human need, or more menacing 
to the orderly evolution of Indian life towards the fall development and wise direc- 
tion of its incalculable potentialities than the position of financial anxiety and social 
humiliation through indebtedness in which many, I believe the majority, of the teac- 
chore of India find themselves. 

The OiroiOE Before the World 

On all sides of life humanity to-day is being tested as to whether its claims to 
have achieved civilisation in the Occident or to have prefierved spirituality in the 
orient are not empty pretensions. It would almost appear as if the assumed or real 
powers behind life wore to-day offering humanity the choice of becoming human 
or of retrogressing into scientifically equipped animalism with powers of self-destruc- 
tion inrmitcly beyond those of decent primitive savagery. 

India is not outside the range of this test and choice. I trust I shall not be 
regarded as a mere pessimist wlien I express my belief that the falling away from 
the ideals and discipline of the Vedio dharma which is observable in India to-day 
will not bo stopped by cither precept or example. It is easier, at the present stage 
of human evoluti n, for an individual to run downhill than to climb uphill. The 
scale of values is still weighted on the side of the fioah. 

As I sec it, the only available normal agency for saving humanity ’^from itself is 
education. India needs universal and free mass education. This ultimately means 
money.'of course. It moans a vastfinercaso in the amount nowicontributod to education 
from public funds whoso adminislratiou is in the hands of the various Governments. 
An amicable adjustment of relationship between India and Britain and between 
Indians and Indians in urgently needed in order to sot free for educational pur- 
poses some at least of (he immense sums of money now wasted through human 
roily (on ‘.Military services”, “civil administration” and police). 

Much also could bo done for education in India by private help. I recognise 
the princely benefactions of a number of Indians to education. But I am inclined 
to think that the holders of wealth in India do not take full advantage of the 
existing circumstances. 


Art in Eduoation 

I turn now a few minutes to a matter with which my name has become almost 
monotonously associated for some years, a matter which, as I see it, deeply con- 
cerns the individual both as individual and social unit, and which has achieved 
black-typo eminence in the published list of topics for discussion in this Confer- 
ence, I mean art in education. 

If art in education is looked on merely as an “accomplishment” or as an 
apprenticeship to a vocation, it will go nowhere in education and will take edu- 
cation nowhere, if I am a true judge. 

The question wo educators have to face is, I believe, is there any faculty-impulse 
in the human individual for which art-activity is the natural means of develop- 
ment ? The only answer I have been able to find in thirty years and more of 
observation, thought, experiment and experience is, Yes: there is in the nature of 
every normal human being a capacity of expression which seeks fulfilment in the 
creation of object that may bo enjoyed for their beauty and valued for their 
significance, though the fulfilment of the exprcssional impulse is not in the object 
but in its creation. 

If the creative ferment in young life is not released into art-activity, it will 
release itself through sense-activity. The difference i between the two is just the 
driference between sensuousness as Milton thought, of it, and sensuality as we have 
it to-day in the world-wide orgy of physical gratification in unnecessary stimulants 
to artificially created or inordinately exaggerated appetites, and in the spurious 
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entertainments that force sonsunl fcrntification into the realm of the imaEination 

5.^ an inlinilcly int.cnaifn*d mcaiiB of Jiuman d ('^racial ion. 

^ tiio primary oaUHo of the difficnltii^a of adolcBccnce, 

obBcnred in adult lifo by cflVcta (hat be(‘omo miHrcad as causes, 
iiulaenceH, racaal, rd^ious, national, economic), is also the primary 
aotnp:oniHm8 that have hronj*:ht the world to its present grossly 
ConvcrBcly, world order, while it may be approaelntl by pads, and 
oy social economic system, can never, as far as I can see, b(‘cornc an established 
education including art on the same level as the Three IVb 
fn!? existence a generation of young men and women so artistically minded 

f-nri ^ things of life as naturally as their ancestors 

turn to them with increasing menace to-day. 

real purpose of art in education is not, I hold, to produce artists, but to 
1*7,® ^'^*^^** ^^9 chance of becoming artistic ; that is, of bringing into 

tinity, balance, harmony, intelligence, exalta- 
tion, rhythm, liberation, joy, peace, and of knowing the d 7 ia 7 ula (joy in creation) 

, carrying them by infection and contagion benefi- 
tTn I ifo and world-hfo. Thus, as I see it, the matter fof art in cduca- 

orno K local and world implications. Solve the problem thus in any 

area, however small, and you solve it for the planet. 

ExAisriNATioN : True and False 

toehi.fnnl* thnTia'^fhl P®'"* educational 

T riT nAf much debated and, I think, gciuTally condemned examination. 

I do not myself condemn examination as such. But I do most heartily con- 

it in Indian education to-day, because it is not a 
La ^ which IS the real moaning of the world (Latin, examen, 

the indicator of a balance) but is rather a laceration, almost a mental and cmot.ional 
prt'paration for it, is a promoter of deceit and lopsidedness 
and a depressant to personal rectitude and general cultural values. 
iLa ^ experience in Madanapallo from 191C to 1918 I had to combat 

ine viems habit of dictating notes to students in anticipation of possible questions. 

All the same, we caunot get away from the tendency in lifo to assess values, 
^very action we take and decision wo make rests upon an instinctive scrutiny of 
things, ^^iways a mind scrutiny, almost always a feeling scrutiny or a desired- 
^rutiny. And the passing of time brings occasions for balancing-up in order that 
we may realise our measure of progress from what we were towards what we wish 
to oe, to do,^ or to have — and the greatest of these is to bo. 

fki^^ periodical balancings-up are specially necessary during the rapid growth 
^ years of life. Ihey give tho^ educator data for the modification of 
f ° means to the growing needs and capacities of the young 

stuaent. At this stage more knowledge-tests are unnecessary, oven dangerous in 

heir tendency to dt fleet attention and energy from the transport of capacity from 
stage to stage of accomplishment to (he mere storage of other peoples^ mental 
^ d'^^^stion, if, save for special purposes technical and vocational, 
knowledge-tests have any place at any time in real cultural progress. Textual exa- 
mination, as we have It in our ofiicial public examinations in the literary subjects, is 
educationally wrong if its aim is merely to find out what is remembered. Its evil 
can only be extirpated by its being made continuous : integral to the process of 
education, not imposed from outside ; bused on synthetical life-evaluations concur- 
rently with short term subject tests. This calls for trust on the part of the cduca- 

impeccable probity on the part of managers, teachers and 
students. True education demands both. 

Educated XJnempxjOYment 

au ?k *** address on education, to escape the topic of the destiny 

whether his or her dovelopcdipowers are to find happy 
S both individual and group, or whether developed student is to 

sub-caste of India which, contrary to tradition, is recruited from all 
other castes and sub-castes, the new and menacing sub-caste of the Educated tJu- 

Wsuie of .unemployment among the educated 
Thif I 18 blaming the adjective for the sins of the substantive. 

educated unemployment rests on the employer who fails to 
emplpy available human power, not on the unwanted employee or his education, 
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good or bad. Hero wo aro on tho odgo of largo eeonomio and social problems 

bcyoaci tlio allowod ter ms of referouco’’ of a teachers' conference. Let us keep to 
the educational significanco of the subject. Lot us concede a certain amount of 
abstract blame for the principle that the sins of the fathers are* visited by nature 
on the children. Taking the situation as it exists — the pieparation of the individual 
for the service of life is in tho hands of the teacher, and that service should 
without detriment to its cultural eflbct, be shaped by educational authorities towards 
the anticipated special service to which the student will ultimately be called, 

^ Tho unintelligent practice of making education a department of State and leaving 
its conscious and potent products to the hazard of commercial Huctuations, inflations 
and depressions, cntrenchincnls and consequent rctrcncbmcots. is only askinu for 
trouble. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

The tenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commenced on the 20th. 
December 1934 under the auspices of the Andhra University in the convocation 
pavilion of the Umversity at Waltair. A largo number of delegates from various 
places attended. i)r. John MacKctizie of Bombay presided over the conference. 

Vice-Chancellor of tho Andhra University, Chairman of 
the Kcccption Committee of tho Congress welcomed the delegates to the Congress. lu 
tho course of his speech, he said 

^ The moral, the economic and the political unrest which just now is world-wido 
in its manifestation requires us to consider and reflect on the first principles of 
social life and political organisation. Tho different problems flow together and 
cannot bo kept separate. One cannot bo a politician or an economist without a 
knowledge of tho things of the mind. In a famous passage of the 7th book of 
Plalo^s Bepublic, tho final stage of a perfect education is described as one whore 
the youth has brought his piecemeal studies into a connected whole. For it is only, 
says Socrates, when you have attained to a general view of men and things that 
you become capable of asking and answering questions and of giving a real groniid 
for whut you think and believe. Tho problem of man himself, the human being 
never looked more threatening, more challenging than it does to-day in^ tho eyes of 
serious people. Mechanical cliioiency and scientific ruthlessness combined with a 
contemptuous disregard of such imponderables as are manifested by tho spirits and 
will of man are to-day receiving our admiration. The position which was once held 
by philosophers and theologians is now in the hands of scientists and economists. 
Thousands of intelligent young men the world over aro worshipping at their feet. 
Mechanised Utopias of cheap food and easy virtue like tho proletarians’ paradise of 
Lenin or the universe limited of H. G. wells, if achieved, will be perfect like 
Orlando’s mare: only they will have the one defect of being not alive. They will 
not contribute to the building up of human personality. Human beings are called 
upon, not only to live but to live well. They should have not only physical effici- 
ency and intellectual power but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. We are 
aghast when there is a famine for food in the land. A good deal of popular en- 
thusiasm and press publicity is invoked and legislature get busy ; but the more 
important famine of spirit passes unnoticed. If we could see minds and souls as 
vividly as wo see bodies we would be appalled at their conditions in men and 
women belonging to civilised humanity. Many of the minds are of stunted 
growth, a good number distorted and crippled and quite a few definitely 
monstrous, When the leaders of thought and practice attempt to recons- 
truct society, they should be careful to eliminate this process of mangling 
and dwarfing of souls and help tho development of the spirit in man. 
If, on the other hand, wo neglect tho ‘soul’ side of things and exaggerate the 
physical and tho intellectual, we are doing a disservice to the civilisation which we 
are called upon to uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one of 
its philosophers lamented that a shapeless darkness overwhelmed her life. When 
the light of the soul is extinguished darkness of mind breeds animalism and 
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corruption. The tif!;er and the ass appear in men's faces and efface the divine 
signature. The flame of a candle may bo a small thing but when it goes out, what 
a great darkness there is I 

Lost Souls in Empty Universe 

‘ Mussolini said the other day, ^‘Many wore the causes of tho fall of the Koman 
Empire and perhaps they all could bo reduced to this. Tho more an Empire gains 

m area, the more it loses in conRistcncy and depth.” Pilate expressed in a single 

sentence Ihe failure of the Boman Empire to give the world a socuro civilisation 
within whose compass mankind could live happily when ho questioned, 'What is 
truth i Ihe attempt of modern civilisatiou to answer that question has not been a 
great success. Wo do not know what truth is, what kind of world we are aiming at. 
We are a broken-minded generation without a world view or a passionate faith. 
Queen Victoria one day asked Disraeli what was his real religion. 'Madam', ho 
rm) led, T am tho blank page between the Old Testament and tho New.” Oscar 

Wilde has a great short story which reads thus : 'Christ came to a white 

plain from a purple city and as He passed through tho first street, he 

heard voices overhead and saw a young man lying drunk on a window 
still and said, ‘Why do you waste your soul in drunkenness, ? Ho said, 

Lord, I was a leaper and you healed me. What else can I do’ ? A little 
further through tho town he saw a young man following a harlot and said, “Why 

do you diRRolvo your soul in debauchery” ? and tho young man answered, “Lord, 

I was blind and you healed me ; what else can I do” ? At last in tho middle of 
the city he saw an old man crouching, weeping upon the ground ; when he asked 
why he wept, the old man answered, “Lord, I was dead and you raised me into 
life, what else can I do but weep” ? JTcre tho story ends. If Jesus should visit us to- 
day and find that wo are _ comfort-minded and have taken to tho worship of the 
most monstrous illusions like militant nationalism, and are pouring molten steol into 
the veins of innocent youth, that it may rise to undreamed of heights in mutual 
destruction and ask, “Why do you indulge, after so many centuries of civilisation, in 
human sacrifices on this colossal scale”, our answer would be, “Lord, you gave us 
eyes but no sight ; you gave us brains but no soul ; you gavo us science but no 
philosophy”. We arc an uprooted people with no vision, no co-ordinating 
outlook. ^ There is chaos in tho world outsido because there is chaos in tho 
world within. Madness, according to modern psychology, is disorder of tho 

mind, and our minds are disordered. Wo are a mixture of enlightenment and 
superstition, of humane sentiments and savage habits of intellectual power 
and spiritual poverty. We do not believe or disbelieve. There is no central 
purpose in life, which will give us poise and dignity. When the physical supports 
and mental consolations are withdrawn, wo look like lost souls foundering in an 
empty universe. 

The Purpose of Philosophy 

The purpose of philosophy to-day is to restore tho lost 'souP to human life 
Though India is not enlightened enough and is to a largo extent sunk in supersti- 
tion and still believes in demons, not complexes, spoils, not statistics, destiny, not 
determinism, totem not race, it has not lost its faith in the free spirit of miin 
which will have a chance for expression only when self-interest is subdued and 
emotions controlled. Tho historic mind of India is to-day undergoing silent and 
subtle but real and effective transformation. An old, vast and distinctive civilisa- 
tion which for long was sufficient unto itself and was complacent about its culture 
is being born again, l^acts and forces, inward and outward, sometimes profoundly 
alien to its fundamental spirit are forcing it into a new shape. At a time like 
this of vigorous national reconstruction and growth, when a people is blossoming 
forth into a spring time of hope, energy and achievement, there must be a philo- 
sophical renaissance as well Philosophers and students of philosophy should 
address themselves to the task of leading this movement and giving a soul or a 
coherent vision to the new life stirring in us, ft will bo to this task that you will 
address yourselves in these three days and if the spirit of the old Buddhist teachers 
and philoBophers, who belong to this part of the country, founders of religious 
stset^ like Vallabha and Nimbarka, metaphysical thinkers like Yidyarana and 
logicians like Annambhatta, inspire you to a little extent, you will be able to face* 
this task with courage and Ivision, 
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The Preiidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address to the Congress, Prof. John 
McKmzu put forth a powerful plea for co-operation between scientists and 
philosophers in the great task of discovering truth. One has only to remind 
oneself of the work of men like Descartes and Galileo, Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Kant, ho said, ‘^to realise how close the association (between science and 
philosophy) was. And the association cannot bo broken. If science is not allied 
with good philosophical thinking, it will bo allied with unphilosophical 
dogmatism?' The following are extracts from his address : 

If philosophy bo concerned with the most fundamental of all questions that can 
be asked regarding reality, it is not to bo expected that these questions will 
always be capable of being answered in terms that will be intelligible to every idle 
reader. The study of pnilosophy requires no less persistent application and self- 
discipline than any other branch of human enquiry. I think 1 may take it that 
no member of this Congress has undertaken it from hedonistic motives, and yet I 
think many will agree that the study brings a rich reward. 

Whether philosophy bo charming or repellent, it is not possible to evade her, 
for she is concernec! with questions which men hove not conceived in moments of 
airy fancy, but which have persistently forced themselves upon them. 

What the philosopher is out after is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfac- 
tory and inadequate statement, for it docs not diirercntiato the philosopher from 
any other person who uses his mind. The historian is out after truth ; so is the 
scientist in every branch of science so is the ordinary workman in his conversa- 
tion with his follows ; so is the child in the unending questions which he puts to 
his elders. I think it is important that in the first instance we should realise 
that in a certain sense there is no difFcrentiation. Truth is truth. There is not a 
historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workman's truth, and a child's 
truth. It may belthat for particular purposes or in particular conditions an answer 
may satisfy mo as being true, which to another person or to a person in other 
circumstances would appear to bo quite untrue. What has happened is that wo 
have been given an answer that is relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but 
which no one would claim to be the whole truth on the subject. To answer fully 
even the simplest question is an infinite task. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins when men have not 
merely taken to asking questions, and when they are no longer content with any 
kind of an answer, but when they have divined that behind all the diversity of 
the world there is unity, or at least coherence. The ancient Milesians became both 
scientists and philosophers whoa they set out to discover the first principle from 
which all things took their origin. We may not think that men like Thales and 
Anaximenes were great scientists and great philosophers— Thales with his theory 
of water and Anaximenes with his theory of air as the first principle. But they 
asked questions, and tho^ set the direction of a movement that was to lead to 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, and that was to influence thought to our own 
day and for untold centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth in 
its fulness. Others with their aid saw farther and deeper and more clearly but 
they so far as we know, were the first in Greece to seek for a principle of coher- 
ence among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

Geibic Philosophy 

The Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations among facts. There is 
nothing in history till wo come to our own times to equal the marvellous progress 
which they made in many branches of science —in mathematics and lastronomy, 
in what we would call physics and chemistry, in biology and in medicine. And 
one of the most interesting things about them is that they did not allow all this 
variety of detail into the pursuit of which they were led, to divert them from the 
overmastering desire to see things as a whole, and to know the '»why" as well as 
the '‘how" of things. I doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more significant rhan the account which Plato reports Socrates as giving 
of his own intellectual experience in the Phaedo. He tells of his disappointment 
with the older thinkers with their physical theories. He was delighted when he 
found that Anaxagoras held that mind was the disposer and cause of all, but was 
disillusioned when ha went on to read his works for himself, 
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^‘What expectations I had formed, and how grievously was I disappointed. As 
I proceeded I found my philosopher altogether forsaking mind or any other prin- 
ciple of order, but having recourse to air and either and water and other eccentri- 
cities. I wonder that they cannot distinguish the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feeling about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming/^ 

This is a passage which is worthy of attention, because it reveals the fact that 
while the greatest Greek philosophy grew out of science, it transcended science 
in both the range and depth of its enquiries. The connection botween science and 
philosophy continued to the great advantago of both. In Aristotle wo have the 
phenomenon of a thinker who had mastered, extended and systematised all the 
knowledge of his time and who held it together in the unity of a philosophical 
system. 

Fbagmentation op Knowledge 

In modern times it has been much more dinicult to do this— indeed it has be- 
come impossible. We hear occasionally of a man possesHcd of.eneyelopac'dic knowledge, 
but this is a comparative matter. No one now-a-days can know a fraction of what 
is to bo known ; oven in any one of the more important branches of science the 
specialist does not profess to bo cognisant of all that has been discovered in every 
part of his subj( 3 ct ; he must bo coutont with a more limited sphere. We have seen 
the process going on of the fragmentation of the hold of knowdedgo—a process not 
unlike the fragmentation of the land which is so much deplored in some parts of 
India— and wo have seen to each new plot a new name given, until few of us are 
able even to name all the sub-divisions which have been made among the scionces. 
It is not to bo wondered at that many have lost sight of the whole in tlnur 
absorption in the parts. Nor is it to bo wondered at that there should bo investi- 
gators who in the light of the sure results which they seem to have reached in 
their own department arc suspicious of all attempts to reach a truth that is more 
fundamental and more comprehensive. They suspect that the philoaophor is seeking 
a short and easy way to a goal which is to be reached not without dust and heat. 

This is a misunderstanding of the task of the philosopher. There is no doubt 
that there have been thinkers who have erred through ignorance of the ways in 
which truth is being sought in the various fields of enquiry and of the result which 
are being reached. But the philosopher is not simply an encyclopaedist. The truth 
is not to be reached by piecing together bits of truth. If the philosopher be a 
wise man— a true “lover of wisdom’’— he will never attempt to belittle the work of 
the empirical scientist. He will always regard him as an ally. But at the same 
time he will remind the scientists, if he needs reminding, that he has artificially 
isolated one aspect of reality for study and investigation, that even in regard to 
this, he is concerned with the “how” and not the “why”, and that however im-, 
portant may be the principles which he discovers^ they are not the whole of truth 
and they may not be used without rigorous ^examination and criticism in the build- 
ing of the structure of truth. 

5;Limixations of Scientific Quest 

In saying this I may have given the impression that the scientist is one person 
and the philosopher another and that the philosopher claims the right to Iceop a 
fatherly and paedagogic eye on the scientist. It is not really so. Much of the great- 
est philosophy has come from men who were also scientist, and those have been 
among the greatest of the scientists. Further, it is good to know that the greatest 
of our living scientists are fully aware that no particular science can give us “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”. The British physicists, '*Bir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, have in different ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not concerned now with the particular philosophical 
views to which they have been led, but with the fact that in common with all the 
greatest scientists they have realised the limitations of their particular quest and 
the need of wider horizons. 

Spibit of Philosophy 

This is an all too summary characterisation of the function of philosophy in 
relation to the search for truth by all the multitudinous ways which the human 
mind has taken. I have given no idea of the variety of problems which arise and 
have to be faced by the thinker who would bo satisfied by nothing less than 
the truth. Philosophy is rather an attitude of mind than a prograname of enquiry. 
The mm itself means simply “love of wisdom”, and historically it has been 
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common to call anyone who had the spirit of the in tclloctual enquirer a philosopher, 
The spirit of the philosopher is the spirit of the thinker who cannot rest in partial 
truths or in unproved or uncriticisod assumptions, but who will always push his 
cnq[uiry further. When that spirit is present and active there will arise the whole 
range of problem which have been subsumed under the general name of philosophy. 

There are always people, even people of eminence, who would counsel us to keep 
to enquiries which give surer promise of results than metaphysical speculation docs. 
But this is impossible. When once you have the question which Eocko raised (in 
his Essay concerning Human Understanding) as to the abilities of man and the 
objects which his understanding is fitted to deal with, you cannot ignore it, You 
may give a hasty and a bad answer, or you may give thought to it and formulate 
a considered answer. But if you do the latter, you will hud yourself faced with 
all the problems connected with God, the world and the self with which philo- 
sophy is concerned. 

Content of Indian FiiiLOBoriiiOAL Thought 

I think it is probable that in a gathering like this the thought has by now ari- 
sen in some minds that I have been talking about philosophy from the purely 
Western point of view, and that I have failed to give duo cousidoration to the fact 
that all philosophy has not followed the course which wo see in ancient Greek and 
in modern European philosophy. It was not through oversight that I took this 
line. I have deliberately chosen to deal in tho first placo with the Western approach 
to tho problems of philosophy, but I wish now to draw attention to the fact that it 
is not the only approach. The Indian approach has boon different. The actual 
content of Indian philosophical thought is m many respects different, The presup- 
positions with which Indian thinkers have worked have been diherent. (Lot no one 
m his pride imagine that even tho greatest of Western philosophers has shaken 
himself free of all unproved assumptions). But tho great problems of knowing and 
being, and tho problems implicated with them, have boon faced truly, as freely, and 
as foarlessly in India as in tho West. 

I feel it to bo important to say this, because there have been philosophical thin- 
kers of competence and oven of eminence who have thrown doubt upon tho truth of 
tho statement that historically there has been any other approach to philosophy 
than that which we have seen in tho West through Greek thought. Tho late Pro- 
fessor Burnet, for example, repeatedly asserted that all philosophy took its rise in 
Greece, I do not think that tho latest historical scholarship give much support to tho 
idea that Greek influences were of any determinative importance in early Indian 
philosophy. They wore certainly absent in the earliest thinking which must be ad- 
mitted to bo philosophical. 

Burnet’s doctrine on tho subject is bound up with the theory that tho germ of 
philosophy can bo found only in rational science. Uo admits that “the only Eas- 
tern jpeoplo that can bear comparison with the Greeks in science and philosophy 
are the Indians”, but he goes ou to say that “no Indian scientific work and there- 
fore nothing we count as philosophy, can be datcjd with probability before the time 
of Alexander’. (Greek Philosophy, Part I p. 9.) Ho olsewhcro says that “Indian 
science was demonstrably borrowed from Greece after the conquest of Alexander”. 
I am not in a position to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
that the question is still open whether in regard to certain detailed points in phi- 
losophy, India was infiuoncod by Greece or Greece by India, But as regards Inaian 
philosophy in the essential linos on which it has been conceived there can be no 
doubt whatever, It is native to tho soil of India, and it certainly did not spring 
from ‘natural science’. 

Basic Pbinciplb of Indian Philosothy 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it may be justly claimed that philosophy 
is tho offspring of science. It represents an intellectual quest, and in this, as wo 
have seen, it agrees with science, and differs from such sphere of human experience 
as religion ancf morality and art. If wo say that in India philosophy found its 
origin in religion, we must make it clear that by this wo do not mean that 
philosophy may bo simply an extension of religious experience, in the same way as 
we have found that in the West it is an extension of scientific enquiry. Science 
and religion as sources of philosophy do not stand on tho same footing. Beligion 
in India has been rather tho soil in which philosophy has grown than 
tho seed from which it has germinated. The analogy is not perfect, because 
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but for tbo cognitive element in religious experience, philosophical thought 
could not so directly have grown out of it. But what I wish to make clear is that 
in India it did originate under conditions radically diilbrent from those under which 
it originated in the West. It may indeed bo said that in India as in Greece there 
was the endeavour to understand the world and man and the endeavour to discover 
the right way of life. But in these endeavours the thinkers of India did not begin 
with a study of the principles underlying the varied detail of the phenomenal world. 
They wore moved by a profound sense that man’s true good was not to bo found 
in the phenomenal, and that the phenomenal itself was unsubstantial. The things 
of sense and of time were not the objects either of their study or of their desire. 
Enough for them to know that they were shadows ; thdr business was with the 
Beal. Bo they define the object of their search in such terms as these 

‘‘The Self which Is free from sin, free from old ago, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines 
nothing but what it ought to imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which wo must try to understand, lie who has searched out that Self and 
understands it, obtains all worlds and all desires.” (Chand, Up. VIII, 7, 1). 

There are probably people who would say that that is not philosophy, and there 
are perhaps people who would say that the great Upajushadic t('xt, tvam 
is not philosophy. It is true that the writers of the Upaniflhads do not present us 
with closely reasoned philosophical arguments of the kind to which wo are accus- 
tomed in Western philosophy, but they contain brilliant philosophical thinking 
and they are the fountain-head from which the great streams of Indian philosophi- 
cal thought took their rise. I shall not pursue this thought further. It is to my 
mind a matter of profound interest that we should have in the West and in India 
these two approaches to the problems of philosophy, and it means a great enrich- 
ment of the thinking of tho * philosophical student m India that ho should be in 
touch with the working of tho minds of the great thinkers of East and West, 

Both in India and the West philosophy was born out of tho needs of the human 
spirit. It was an intellectual quest, but tho intellect has usually sought more than 
her own satisfaction ; or to put it more truly, what is sought in philosophy is the 
satisfaction not merely of tho intellect but of tho whole man. 

Yedanta ahb Western Xeoxjght 

We might find grounds in an examination of tho thought of both Indian and 
Western thinkers for denying that this is universally true. In tho Theactetus Plato 
puts into the mouth of Socrates the words that “wonder is tho feeling of a philoso- 
pher, and philosophy begins in wonder.” There is one famous passage in tho 
Bepublic, where he tells us that tho philosopher is not merely a seeker after truth : 
he is a lover of truth and of all true being. For Plato philosophy was not a barely 
intellectual cxerciso, Aristotle may seem to hold a different point of view, for he 
adds to a similar statement to the effect that tho earliest philosophers began to 
philosophise on account of wonder, tho following words : — 

“Since they philosophiHccl in order to escape from ignorance, evidently they wero 

pursuing science in order to know, and not from any utilitarian end As tho man 

is free, wo say, who exists for his own sake and not for anolher’s, bo wo pursue 
this as tho only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake.” (Meta. 082b). 

There is something here that is comparable with tho thought of tho Vedanta. 
Sankara thought of tho goal of attainment as lying in knowledge : not simply of its 
being reached by means of knowledge, but of its consisting in knowledge. It is 
true there is a great difference between what Aristotle and what Sankara understood 
by knowledge. For Aristotle this knowledge at its highest means participation 
in that pure thought in which the being of God consistB. But this thought 
is not the negation of discursive thought but its crown. With Sankara, 
on the other hand, the knowledge which is tho goal is a knowledge in 
which relations are completely transcended. In so far as there is truth in tho 
statement that in western thought intellectual satisfaction is the end of philosophy 
the same statement may bo made with truth of Indian thought. But it fs a ^ry 
inadequate statement to make about tho thought of either East or West. For 
with both Aristotle and Sankara tho end is really the adjustment of the spirit of 
man to reality ; it is not intellectual satisfaction in any narrow sense of the term. 

I would urge that both in the East and in tho West philosophy has had this 
elose connection with life. There is uo real divorce between philosophy and one’s 
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practical needs. The enemy of philosophy both in India and in the West has not 
been the desire of man to reach a solution of the deepest problems of the universe 
which will brin|»: satisfaction to his whole being. It has been the spirit which 
would not allow the mind to bo inhibited in its pursuit of truth by the fact that 
a certain satisfaction has been found in conclusions reached after a partial survey 
of the ground. 


PniLOSornY and Scibjntifio Enquiiiy 

I can conceive that some of our friendly critics may offer the comment that in 
all that I have said so far I have made no attempt to show that philosophy really 
implements the claimB that have been made for her. In particular, it is common 
for critics to pt)int to the certainty of the results of Bcicntific enquiry, and to the 
unanimity of scientists in recognising them, in contrast to the uncertainty of the 
theories of the philosophers and to the unending warfare waged against each other 
by the different schools. This is a case that can bo very effectively put. The 
criticism would bo completely devastating if science could be so liberated from 
all philosophical implications. The trouble is that the scientiet is not merely a 
scientist ; he is also a man. It is always dillicult for the scientist to avoid ultimate 
questions. It has become no easier lor him to do so with the increasing degree Of 
specialisation among the scieucoB. 

Co-OPEIIATIOJT BBTWErSN SOXISNCB AKB PHILOSOPHY 

The scientist cannot free himself from the pressure of philosophical questions. 
They force themselves upon him and the choice is not between facing them and 
ignoring them, but it is between giving a hasty and ill-considered answer to thorn 
and taking pains to think out a satisfying answer. Wo may deplore the fact that 
with all their thinking, philosophers have not reached agreemont on any of the 
profound questions with which they have concerned themselves. But there is still 
more confusion among the facile solutions offered by shallow thinkers. And philo- 
sophers of all schools continue to feel with SocratoB that evou tho discovery of 
their own ignorance is no mean achievement. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of tho present time that leading scientists have 
been frankly facing the fact that they cannot Jovado philosophical problems. Wo 
are led to hope for a great strengthening of that co-operation between science and 
philosophy, which in the history of human thought and enquiry has been so 
fruitful. One has only toremind oneself of tho work of men like DescartOH, Galileo, 
Bacon and Locke, Lcibntiz and Kant, to realisG how close tho association was. And 
tho association cannot bo broken. If scicuco is not allied with good philosophical 
thinking, it will bo allied with unphiloHophical dogmatism. 

One is conscious in these days of widespread desire on tho sido of tho scientists 
as well as on that of the philosophers for the strengthening of the association. It 
is unfortunate that our courHcs of studies should have become so highly specialised 
that many students are condumued to tho study of fragments of the whole of 
reality, and never have their attention directed oven to tho fact that they are 
fragments. A teacher of philosophy who suggested that philosophy should find 
some place in the curriculum of oyery student of science would probably bo 
regarded as a crank. There can bo no doubt (however), that one of the greatest of 
our needs at the present time is for an education that will enable the student to 
see beyond tho fragmcntarincss of the particular sciences, and according to his 
capacity* to apprehend the whole. 

Duty of a Philosoi'hee 

I have spoken perhaps as if this task boro related only to scientific enquiry. 
I would remind you of what I said earlier iu this paper of the fact that philo- 
Bopy has originated not only from scientific enquiry. It has grown also apart from 
natural science out of the questionings to which religion has given rise. And I 
think it would not be difficult to show that at the present time there is a spiri- 
tual movement (in the stricter sense) that is no less signifient for philosophy than 
tho scientific movement. The most outstanding scientists of the day are aware of 
it, and they are fully prepared to recognise that any true interpretation of reality 
must take account of experience in all its richuesss. 

So the philosopher has to-day a place of as great importance as he has had at 
any time in history, and he has a task as great as ever was laid upon his prede- 
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coBSors. It; is not only kiiowlcc!^j;o that has boon frap^montcd, so liavo tho purposes 
of men. The philosophor’H first; business is to seek and tcaeh the Truth as amnst 
all^ fragmentary truths. But the Truth is not somothing that Hubsists in cold iso- 
lation from life and indiircrence to the deeds and the destinies of those who live* 
We cannot so separate fact and value. I believe the philosopher raises to the full 
height of his high calling only as ho realises that his function is not tnoroly to 
harmonise all thought, but to point the way to the harmonising of all life. 

Reading of paper8-“2iid. day — 21 sL December 1934 

The second ^ day^s proceedings of the Congress commenced with Dr, John 
McKemte, Prcsulont, in the chair. 

Mr. //. P. Maity, President of the Psychology Section klolivcrcd an intcrcBting 
aaclrcss on modern researches in Psychology ani how they have effected Philosophy 
as a whole. 

Mr, iT. P. ^rmivas Iyengar spoke on ‘Tleligion and Ethics^’. Papers were then 
read on “The Place of God in the Advaita Vedanta’^ 

Nature of God 

^ Mr. B, N, Baghavendrachar, in his paper, stated that the conception of God 
m Acivaita did not touch the problem at hand. The problem was about the origin 
of tho individual and his relation to tho world. Ib was to solvo this that the 
question of God was taken up. Tho Advaita account of tho Indotorminato 

negated the very problem. Nor did it justify tho XJpanishadic thought. Tho 
IJpanishads had in view a real Isvara as tho ground of a real world. But tho In- 

determmato had nothing to do with him. Nor was tho position of Advaita really 

different from the doctrines that its founder wanted to refute. Tho world, as 
superimposed, was unreal. Tho Indeterminate was nothing. So tho Advnitic position 
was not different from tho Sunyavada. Oit was made the ground of all So tho 
position was not in substance different from the Vijnanavada. Tho world was 
traced to cit and acit. So the oneness of tho ground was not attained. Advaita, 
with all its excellence was not free from inconsistoncies, but without them it 
becomes Dvaila. Dvaita as philosophy was sound and it was the only proper 

Vedanta. 

Mr, P. .. P. S, Sastri, in his paper, stated that in philosophy, ae in religion, 
‘God’ signified that Being from whom the Universe had it& source ; Pie is different 
from the world of finite intelligences as well as from tho material world, though 
the degrees of differences vary in the two cases. God in some systems does not 
create the finite souls, as He creates the material world ; and tho soul in Advaita 
differs from God only as the reflection from the prototype. But God is called such 
only in so far as Ho is distinguished from tho soul and considered to bo in some 
relation to it. God is the conserve of life’s goods and the comforter of life’s sor- 
rows. Any being that transcends happinesB and misery, that does not recognise a 
distinct soul to be cheered and comforted, any undetermined Iking that is called 
Absolute or Ultimate cannot be called God and it is bo called in tho Advaita sys- 
tem. The term most closely approximating to God is Iswara ; there is a place for 
Iswara in Advaita. The Dwaitin had always resorted to tho trick of setting up 
dummies and knocking them down. 

“Self-Created Delusion of Philosopiiees” 

Mr.^ A, C, Mulilmrji stated that the history of tho battle between Advaita and 
its critics was mostly a history of what might be called the self-created delusion of 
philosophers ; for, the encounter was not in reality so fierce as tho battle cries 
would load one to imagine. That relation and difference were inseparable from our 
knowledge, and consequently even tho highest conceivable reality must bo relational 
—this had never been denied by any typo of absolutism. Tho really puzding 
question was whether the highest reality of relational thought was in reality the 
highest. The puzzle had survived all attempts made, in Indian as well as Western 
thought, for a successful solution. That Bcality was ultimately ultra-rational and 
consequently above all determinations, was the central thought of the Advaita 
philofopby- At the same time, it was clearly conscious of the relational character 
of all thinkiog and of all reasoning. It followed from these two positions that the 
ullra-relational was inconceivable for us. Yet, logical thought, according to it, being 
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an indispensable stage in the entire process of realising the ultra-relational Absolute, 
IDO unthuikablo had to bo brouf^ht under tho conditions of thought by naeans of 
attributing to it wuat rcaliy could not belong to it ; this was tho nccossity of super- 
1 in position. Tho Brf^Jbuian, though absolutely distinctioa-Ioss, was to be conceived as 
that to which belonged, as it were, tho germ of all distinctions ; and this might 
thou bo conceived as Maya, Sakti, or prakriti of the omnisient Lord. Thus, supor- 
irapoBition, which was but another name for accommodation to tho conditions of 
cliBcursivo thought, occupied a prominent placo in the Advaita method of stimula- 
ting thought to go beyond itself. 

Papebs on Indian Philosophy 

Sectional meetings then commenced at 1 p. m, In tho Indian Philosophy Section 
which was presided over by Maharnahopadhyays S, Kuppuswami Sastri five papers 
were read, Mr. 1), M, Dutt, in a paper on “Some diflicultics of Sankhya System’', 
Btated that these presonlcd themselves in connection with the theories of beginningloss 
world and beginning of cycle, dissolution and conservation, transformation and 
plurality of solves. Mr. Dutta in another paper on “the main currents of contemporary 
Indian Philosophy^’ made a succinct review of contemporary philosophical activities in 
India, dealing with the beginning of modern philosophical studies, tho influence of 
Christian Theology, gradual recognition of Indian Philosophy in regard to now problems 
and diflerent lines of resolutions, and tho philosophies of Badhakrishnan and Krishna 
Chandra Bhattacharya. 

Mr, T. Chintamani read a paper on “Tho Philosophy of Parasarabhattar”, Mr. 
P, 6'. Naidii^ in his^ paper on “Bedomption according to Lokacharya”, gave 
tho Vaiahiiiwa conception of God’s love for and attitude towards the sinucr, as 
expounded in Lokacharya’s “Srivachanabhusanam”, an important theological treaties 
written in Tamil, and compared it with tho Christian conception. Mr. S. N. L. 
^rimBiava, in his Paper on '‘Advailism in tho light of modern thought”, attempted 
a vindication of Advaitism through a criticism of neo- Hegelian Idealism. 

Papebs on Logic and Metaphysics 

In the Logic and Metaphysics section, Miss iL. L. Haidar, in her paper on 
“Bergson iau conception of Matter,” stated that in Bergson’s philosophy there was no 
consistent account of matter, and this was probably due to tho fact that ho approa- 
ched the problem of matter from different angles. Mr, R, K Das, in his paper on 
“What is a Proposition”, said that propositions could not bo regarded as possibili- 
tioa or subsistent entities, that a true proposition was one with fact and that even 
ill a false proposition, there wore aspects of fact which were objective, though they 
did not constitute fact. Mr. P. S, Naidu, in his essay on “Locke and Critical 
Eoalism”, said that some of tho characteristic features of Critical Bealism were 
traceable to Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. 

Mr. S. NaiJci in his paper on “Epistemology of Illusion”, said that tho theory 
that the illusory was a non-cognitivo construction (cf. Akhyatavada) was untenable, 
bccauBG it made illusion, double illusion and memory, especially memory of illusion, 
impossible. Mr. P. B, F* Murti, dealing with “Illusion as confusion of subjective 
functions”, said that all analysis of illusion reveakd three subjective functions, 
namely, (i) believing in a being independent of one’s consciousnesp, (ii) having an 
appearance dependent on one’s consciousness, and (iii) withdrawing belief from 
appearance. Each was complete in itself, though to engender illusion thg^ were in 
complication, one of them serving as ground and tho rest as matter. There were 
two kinds of matter, namely, absolutely indeterminate, and indeterminate due to 
complication (cf, Nirvisesa, and Anirvachaniya). The first was negative in that it 
was never realised as form, and tho second was positive to the extent to which it 
was so realised, and it contained a demand and a warning— the demand that the 
form bo realised in its absoluteness, and the warning that such* realisation was not 
possible on the reflective level, though reflection pointed towards some higher stage. 

Mr. G. P, Malkani, in his paper on “Some Beflections on the nature of Philo- 
sophic Truth”, said that Philosophic Truth had its origin in scepticism, prescribed 
to facts and not vice versa, recognised the region of no facte, and was incapable 
of verification, there being no rational means of resolving difference between philoso- 
phers who disagreed, 

Pabebs on Ethics and Social Philosophy 

In the Ethics, Philosophy of Beligion and Social Phiiosophy Section, Mr. B. V, 
Ray read a paper on “The conception of God in Leibnitz’s Philosophy”. 
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Prahlad 0, Divnnji, in his paper on ^*Gan (5od bo ficerp^ said that by 
nndergoinpi necessary Sadhana ono can visualise God as a heinii: who expresses 
Himself in a particular form ; or who creates, preserves and dcBtroys the universe 
without expressing Himself in a particular form ; or who exprcBses himself in all 
the forms that conslitute the universe. The question, however, ceased to exist 
when ono realised that tboro was only ono without a second, (ekamovadvititiyum) 
in which distinction between percipient and percept disappeared altogether. 

Mr. D, L, Dei read a paper on ‘‘Ethical considerations of Mechanical Determi- 
nism.” Mr. ii. S, Srinivasa Sarnia, in his paper on “Ethical Eclat ivily and 
its bearing on Bittlichkoit,” said that morality was man’s social attitude, and as 
such it was relative to conditions of society and was determined by sittlichkeil, 
continuity of which was essential to social solidarity. ProgrcHs was not destruction, 
but reconstruction of ideal in consonance with changed conditions, and that was 
what Dharma, as conceived in Hindu ethics, stood for. 

PArBEB ON rSYCITOJ.OaY 

In the Psycholop^ Section, Mr. (7, Basu read a paper on “The concept of wish in 
psycho-analysiH.” Mr. Pararam read ono on “Ercudian Psychology.” 

Mr. S. 0, Chatlefy\ in his paper on “The Dividing Lino betw^een Perception 
and Inference”, said that there was no hard and fast lino of division between 
perception and inference from the point of view of psychology. 

In the evening at 5-30 p. m. Dr. M, V. Oovalanwami addressed the general 
Conforcnco on “Psycliological Approach to Trutn and Error.” The lecture was 
illustrated by lantern elides, 

Reading of papers— Srdi. day— 22nd. December 1934 

The Congress re-asscmblcd to-day with Sir S. Padhakrishnan in the chair, 
for the transaction of official business. It was decided that the next session of 
the Congress should be held at Calcutta under the auspices of tho Calcutta 
University. Sir 8. Eadhakrishnan wasjre-electcd President of tho Working Committee 
and Messrs. B. B. Suryanarayana Sastri and Haridas Bhattacharya were re-elected 
Secretaries, Dr. Saroj Das was re-elcctcd Librarian. The Congress then divided itself 
into sectional meetings. 

In the Indian Philosophy Section, Mr. M. K V. K. Eangachari read a paper 
on “The evolutional implications of the Bhagavad Gita.” He said that, according 
to Gita, life was governed by faith. The basis of faith was evolutional betterment 
of race and individual. Evolution was rendered possible by availability by nature 
of diverse values. Vairagya was desisting frona activities detrimental to evolution, 
and abbyasa was persisting in activities conducive to it. Mr. B. if, Bhattacharya 
read a paper on “The conception of Soul in tho Nyaya System,” 

Dr. Sailcszmr Sen read a paper on “Appaiyadiksbita's estimate of the contro- 
versy between the upholders of the Pratibimavada and tho Avacchedavada.” 

in the Logic and Metaphysics Section, Mr. P. O, Batta read a paper on ”Tho 
Dawn of a New Philossphy”', in which he said that tho conflict between Philosophy 
and commonsenso and between theory and practice could bo removed if Philosophy 
devoted itself to tho task of showing that reality is known as it is. 

Mr. D. Londka read a paper on the ‘‘Biocentric PhiloBophy of Ludwig Klages.” 

Mr. P, AT. Basu in his paper on “The ideal and tho lieal” discussed tho theories 
of Plato, Aristotle, Bergson, Sankara, Patanjali and others. 

In tho Psychology Section, Mr. S, S. Jalota read a paper on “Tho Mind and 
Body.” In it ho said that mind and body form ono indivisible whole. Tho subject 
which is only another name for this whole is a psychosomatic organism. In one 
sense, mind may be called nothing but body, and in another sense body may bo 
called nothing but mind. The senses are difTeront, no doubt ; but the object is ono 
and the same living Eeality, 

Mr. 8, Basu, in his esay on “The Aflcctivo Nature of Sensory Qualities,” criti- 
cised the current theories of sensation and supported tho Affective continum theory 
of sensory qualities. 

Mr, B, 2v. Ghosh read au interesting paper on “Aesthetic Appreciation,” in tho 
course of which he held that standard of beauty and that aesthetic appreciation was 
determined by subjective attitude. The Congress then camo to a cIobo. 



The All India Educational Conference 


BCSflion of tho All India Edncationnl Confcronco commenced if.a four 

ys BCRBion at JSTcw Delhi on the 27th. December 1934 under the presidency of 
POTidenrsj^^^^ Senior Minister, Jodhpur State. In the course of his speech, 


Presidential Address 

*In ?iow of tho important constitutional devolopraonts impondin^^, the extension 
ana improyemont of educational facilities assume a seriousness which wo do not 
always realise with sulliciont vividness. There is not much chance of modern demo- 
cratic mstitutions being sixcoossful in this country unless we work at the same time 
lor eaucational advanoomonb of our people and produce democracy capable of under- 
stanamg not only tho privileges but also the responsibilities of citizenship’'. 

^ iho X resident acknowledged his election to tho chair as symbolical of the grow- 
ing realisation in tho country that British India and the Indian States were ulti- 
mately connected with one another in most matters alTocting national progress and 
particularly education, as it furnished a platform on which they should meet in a 
spirit of comradeship, intent on fighting tho forces of ignorance with combined 
strength. He hoped when an All-India Federation materialised, they should have 
greater opportunities for such co-operation in inaportant nation-building activities. 

DiscuBHing tho educational problem, Thaicur Chain Singh emphasised the inadequacy 
of tho elementary and secondary educational system, Tho main problem was not 
so much its improvement as its spread, but reform could never be eilectcd unless 
wo are prepared to face the unpleasantness of extra taxation, 

^ Concluding, Thakur Chain Singh discussed at length the activities of tho Conference 
in various spheres and wished it all success in its endeavour. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. Zakir Hussain^ Principal, ilamia MilUa Islamia, and Chairman of the Kecop- 
tion Committee, welcomed tho delegates to historic Delhi, a city ?of great disappoint- 
ments, of great fiuccesscs and great failures, which watched with apparent uncon- 
cern the birth of empires and their annihilation. 

Dr. ^^akir Hussain said -“Two changes will have to bo introduced in the entire 
syslom of education from the bottom to tho top. First of these is a change in the 
whole orientation of our education. If, as wo have scon, tho individual mind can be 
educated only by cultural goods adequate to its own structure, it is evident that 
cultural goods of the group to which one belongs, in which one is born and bred 
must bo the best means of its development and culture. It is essential to Indianise 
our whole educational system. It is essential to put an end to the recruitment of 
young men to ranks of so-called ^ educated who are blind to beauties of their 
own art, deaf to harmonics of their own name music, ashamed of their own 
language and literature, to whom all that is theirs is mean and ignoble, and all that 
is foreign is as such noble and sublime. It is essential to so change education as 
to render it possible that young men should bo condemned to live as foreigners 
in their own land, unable to speak their own tongue and incapable of thinking their 
own thoughts, with borrowed speech, as the Poet has said, on their lips, with 
borrowed desires in their hearts. The second thing that will have to be done is to 
do everything to see that our schools give opportunities of practising what they 
preach. They should provide opportunities of strengthening the will in its passive 
forms, diligence, patience, perseverance and constancy, by insisting on thoroughness 
in work and in its active manifestations, moral courage and practical initiative by 
allowing as wide a field as possible of free activity to the pupils. 

“If the political changes that are bound to come at no distant date are to be 
changes for tho better, if the government of the people by the people is to prove 
to be government for tho people, we shall have to set about the aifiScult task of 
changing our institutions of mere book learning into centres of co-operative activity 
where a sense of social and political responsibility could bo engendered in the 
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younger gcacrations of tho country. I hopo you will not ho alarmed at my men- 
tioning a scnsG of political rcsponsiblity in pupils as one of tho objectives which 
our educational institutions should strive to achieve. We are told, in Boason and 
out, that education should have nothing to do -with politicH. Yes, there is politics and 
politics. There is politics which I would not see, ^ which no true educator would 
Bce, anywhere near educational institutions, It is tho shortsighted politics of 
opportunism. It is tho politics which socks to make education tho cheap handmaid 
of its passing objectives. My complaint is that our present system of education is 
much, too much, politics-ridden. For what is it but politics of a kind that to tho 
entire neglect. of the needs of tho individual mind and needs of all-sidcd develop- 
ment of national life, wo have run tho whole educational system, to man nothing 
more than clerical offices of this country ? A system which has robbed generation 
after generation of our young men of courage, of mitiativo, of will to servo anything 
higher than thcic own narrowly-conceived sclf-intercsh of joy in life and 
pride in creative effort without hopo and without vision, characterless cheap articles 
of mass production to bo auctionoa in tho market place to tho highest bidder. It is 
time wo gave to our educational effort more edifying ideals of personal and national 
existence, ideals of justice and fairplay, ideals of service for the good of the 
whole of which one is part, ideals of national solidarity ideals of co-operative end- 
eavour, subscribed by our young men, healthy in body and healthy in mind, with 
trained strong will, sound judgment, refined feelings, honest and frank, yet generous 
and tolerant, trustful and trustworthy to this end. Wo shall have to sot about the 
task in dead earnest of transforming our educational institutions from places^ of 
individual self-seeking to places of devotion to social ends, from seats of theoretical 
and intellectual ono-Bidoncss into those of practical human many-sidonoBS and from 
centres of more acquisition of knowledge to those of its right use. If this is poli- 
tics it is politics of a kind, a far-sighted conatructivo politics. Then politics is tho 
life breath of education 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Enquiry into Educational Conditions 

At the general session of the Oonfcronco, several important resolutions wore dis- 
ouBsed. Principal Seshadri, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided over tho 
eesBion, as Bao Bahadur Thakur Ohainsingh, President, could not be present. 

Professor Diivan Singh Sharma (Lahore) moved a resolution recommending to 
the Secretary of State, through tho Government of India, to make arrangements 
for the appointment of a Koyal Commisaion to enquire into tho present educational 
conditions in the country and make recommendations for reorganisation of the 
educational system. He said that in other countries, political reform and 
educational reform had always gone together and it would bo , not much to 
anticipate such reform now that India was on tho eve of constitutional changcfi. 
Ho emphasised the necessity of a Royal Commission on education which was in no 
way inferior to the problem of agriculture, labour or politics. 

Prof. VaMl of Kolhapur, supporting, poined out that there had boon enqukies 
into primary and secondary education but not into collegiate education.^ The 
appointment of a Boyal Commission would enable a comprohenaivo 'enquiry of 
education as a whole and from tho federal stand-point. 

Mr. Ealliaram (Lahore), vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that he had 
no faith in these Commissions, because it would merely bo a waste of money, time 
and energy. Tho country had already had a bitter experience of such costly Oora- 
missions, which were composed of foreigners without knowledge of tho country. 
And even if Indians were co-opted, they know what sort of men they would ropresent* 
pressing communal and sectional claims. Ho thought that it would bo insulting 
their intelligence if such foreign Commissions should tell thorn how to teach, oat, etc. 
Education was a transferred subject and it was their problem to devise their own 
policy, suited to tho country. They wanted to nationalise education but not dena- 
tionalise it, as this Commisston would do. 

Prof. Paranjpye (Poona), also opposing, thought that there was nothing new 
which a Commission could recommend. They had already certain programmes and 
they would do better to carry them out instead of asking advice from forcigneta. If 
sucB a Commission was appointed it should bo at tho Government's own 

^^^^A^IdBt cheers the resolution was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
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Advisory Board op Education 

Mr. (Lahore) moved tho second resolution urpjing creation of act Advisory 

Iward of Ldncation at the Headquarters of tho Government of India to co-ordinate 
educational activities in various provinces and to servo as a bureau of information 
m all educational matters. He emphasised tho necessity of such a central institu- 
tion to look after tho educational interests under the federal constitution. Principal 
oaiytaan (Aligarh) strongly supported tho resolution, which was carried. 

Exchange op Teachers 

Principal Pcarpo (Gowalior) moved tho next resolution urging the Conference* 
the principle of exchange of teachers among educational institutions in 
dillerent provinces and requesting the education departments concerned to initiate 
and facilitate such exchanges. Ho thought that it would, in a humble way, prepare 
for a united Iiidia. Mr. Abdul Baza, supporting, tho resolution was carried. 

Annual Celebration op Education Weeks 

Mr. S, P. Chatterjea (Bengal), through a resolution, pleaded that provincial 
teachers’ and educational associations should make arrangements for annual celebra- 
tion of education weeks in thoir jurisdiction with a view to bring parents and 
guardians into closer contact with tho educational system of the country and to 
enhance mutual co-operation. 

Mr. Narain Fai (Cochin State) said that this experiment was already being 
carried out in Cochin and found usefnl. Ho hoped that other parts of India 
would copy thoir example. Tho resolution was carried. 

Rural Activities of Teachers 

Mr. Muhherjee (Dowas State, Senior) moved a resolution appealing to the 
school masters and inspecting staff in rural areas all over the country to seriously 
take extra rural activities in their areas so that scholars, after leaving the school, 
may not relapse into illiteracy but may keep on widening their range of knowledge. 

Dr. Philip (Tonk State) also supported and tho resolution was carried, •. 

Teaching by Cinema & Radio 

Prof, Valdl urged tho various Education Departments to use tho Cinema and 
tho Radio in tho work of teaching. He thought that the Cinema and tho Radio 
wore most powerful instruments of education in modern times, 

Tho resolution was carried after it was supported by Prof Khair, 

Adoption op Compartment al Examinations 

Mr. Srinivasa Varadhan moved a resolution that tho system of compartmental 
and supplementary examinations should bo adopted by all XJniversitioa and educa- 
tion departments of India, under such restrictions as may bo found necessary, 
The speaker warned that if the resolution was not carried, Madras Province, at 
least, would protest and may even think of withdrawing from tho tEederation. 

Mr. Ralliaram supported but Prof. Paranjpyo opposed. The resolution was 
carried. 


Training op Inspecting Stape 

'yitJ^Barwar Hmain (Delhi) requested that adequate provision of a practical and 
useful nature be made for training of inspecting staff, either in training colleges 
or by other special faciliiies organised for tho purpose. Miss S, i?. Naidu (ludra- 
prastha School, Delhi) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Reading of Papers 

Principal Pearce road the report on the moral and religious education section. 

Mr. Mathew (Kolhapur) read an interesting report on secondary education and 
m^ved that at various stages in secondary institutions* scholars should be diverted 
to vocational and technical education in order to minimize the rapidity growing 
evils of unemployment and wastage. He also suggested certain minor amendments 
whereafter the resolution was passed. 

I Several papers were then read, one by Dr. G, 8, Khair (Poona), on the “Obliga- 
tion on Selective Education”, Dr. Banarsidas (Agra), on “The Problem of the OhiW', 
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Captain J, W. Fetavol (Poona) on “SocialiBrnt united communities and education’^ 
Dr. Bamhehari (Delhi) on *‘Xoaehing of mafcheraaticB in Bchoois and colleges, and 
Dr. Aleem (Aligarh) on “Some Thoughts on National Education/* 

Physical Detheiohation of Students 

The problem of growing physical deterioration among the student community 
was discussed in an address delivered by Mr. Brijlal of Lahore at the 
Conference. He said that health generally depended on four factors, nanndy, 
heredity, proper feeding, assimilation and personal hygiene. In his opinion a 
highly developed intellect without physical fitnesB was inetective. It was therefore 
essential that steps should bo taken to chock this growing deterioration and save the 
future generation from becoming— generation of sickly and spineless pigmies. 

Be- Const, RUCTION in Education 

Prof. Bewan Singh Shanna in his address on reconstruction in education said 
that many of the defects in the present system had been pointed out by educa- 
tionists all over India, but the chief defect was kind of .Kip Van Winklisra. Rip 
Van Winkle was one of the most beloved characterB created m fiction but ho was 
misfit in his homo and after he waked up from his trance ho was a misfit in the 
public life of his country. In the same way our educational system was behind 
times by many yoare, if not generations, and thus it was out of touch with the 
political, economic, cultural, social and linguistic needs of the time. Politically 
India wanted an educated and iutolligont electorate and dynamic leadership and 
there was much to bo done to combat illiteracy and to arouse civil consciousness. 
India was mainly an agricultural country in which tho present education was 
a misfit, resulting in colossal unemployment. Another groat defect in our educa- 
tion was the madeqiiato provision for tho study of vernaculars and tho speaker 
advocated a common lingua franca. 


Education in Dynamic World 

The conception of education in the dynamic world and tho role of teachers in 
educational renaissance was the theme of an address delivered by Principal 
AT. 0, Saiyidan of Aligarh Teachers’' Training College. He discussed tho 
new ^ movements and forces which were operating at present nationally 
and internationally to reshape education throughout the world. Despite the 
development of the scientific movement in education, it was impossible to perfect 
a fool proof technique which teachers could use without use of their own intellec- 
tual initiative and creative thought. They could not, therefore, divest themselves 
of the responsibility not only to study their subjects of introduction and tho 
psychology of children but also tho social order amidst which they were living 
to-day. The developments associated with tho growth of industrialism and scientific 
technology had added immesurably to tho material and intellectual power of 
man but they had at the same time created a grave psychological and ethical 
situation because of the failure of man's social and moral consciousness to adapt 
Itself to the changed conditions. This had resulted in tho present situation with 
its wars and exploitation, its social and economic injustices, its unbridled lust for 
power and wealth, its conflict of values and loyalties in individual and collective 
life, It was this problem which teachers and educationists had to tackle. If they 
approached it in a right spirit this stupendous task of creating a new and better 
world by exalting m school work co-operation above competition, creation about 
acquisitiveness, service above lust for power, profit and active intelligence about 
passive assimilation of second-hand opinions tho teachers would not only enrich the 
lives of their pupils but also train disciplined workers and leaders in the causa for 
better social order. 


Sir G. Anderson’s Address 

^ Sir George Andmon, Educational Commissioner with tho Government of India 
m addressing the Conference, said ' 

One of the striking features of the times is the increasing attention now paid 
to t^ problems of education. This is largely due, no doubt, to the fact thaC as 
the Education Member has suggested, we are passing through an age of transition 
rapidly changing conditions of life, that there is urgent 
educational structure to the new requirements, to new 


that we are gripped by 
demand for adapting our 
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demand is growing in intensity. Eren convocation addresses 
insteaa ot compnamij; somewhat platitadiaous advice to the recipients of degrees, 
nowadays take often the form of caustic diatribes against the present system of 
education and of eloquent and persuasive appeals for its reconstruction. 

It may be that I have myself contributed towards this spirit of pessimism : my 
i l^hat I believe in frankness, as it is only by a realization 

or uctects and diracultics that they can eventually be overcome. It may be, how- 
ever, that some of us, in our eagerness to break loose from present limitations err 
on the side of extravagance, that i.wo do not take sufficiently into account the 
grave difficulties which beset our path, that wo are unheedful of progress which 
J^ade in many directions. I shall refer briefly to some of these directions, 
hirst, the whole attitude towards the education of girls has been transformed. 
Instead ox apathy and even of active opposition there is now growing sense of the 
value and importance of girls' education. Not only are girls coming to school in 
largely incroaBing number, but (oven more important) they are tending to stay 
longer at school and arc making more sustained progress. This tendency is 
conhrincd by statistics, the number of girls who have boon successful in matricu- 
* from 1,002 in 1927 to 2137 in 1932 ; and even more rapidly 

to -o770, in the following year. Again, the number of those who have graduated 
has risen from 130 in 1927 to 228 in 1932 ; and again more rapid to 335 in the 
following year. Ihis remarkable increase has given rise to difficult problems 
which demand earnest consideration. Is the higher education of girls to he 
developed rigidly in imitation of boy^s education, with all its defects and limita- 
I'bo enrolment of girls’ colleges, now so refreshing in their compara- 
uvo efhcioncy and in the vitality of their corporate life, soon reach the gigantic 
dimensions of those of many men’s colleges ? Tet us take heed lest we fall. 

.ffiiaay cause surprifle to those who live and work in Northern India that in 
liritiah India as a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are enrolled in 
co-education al institutions. This is a satisfactory development, but only up to a 
point. India cannot afTord to provide separate schools for girls in her innumerable 
villages ; the alternative lies therefore between co-education at least at the primary 
stage and a widespread denial of education for girls. Again, even if the necessary 
anancoB were forth^c-oming it is doubtful whether the multiplication of minute and 
luefncicnt schools for girls would bo justified. A system of co-education, however, 
should iiofc be confined merely to the pupils, and girls should not be admitted to 
boys schools merely on Biifrcranco ; co-education should bo extended also to the 
staff. It is also for consideration whether girls’ schools, whore efficient, might not 
form a sounder basis than boys’ schools for co-education. Women are usually 
more suitable than men as teachers for young children. 

Another striking and pleasing example of progress is the '^change in attitude 
towards the education of what are generally; termed the depressed classes. Until a 
few years ago, the normal moans of assisting these classes was to institute separate 
and segregate schools for their children, thus accentuating the spirit of exclusive- 
ness and crystallising the stigma which is attached to them. The new and 
refreshing policy is to do all that is possible in the encouragement of the 
admission of these children to the ordinary schools of the country. The Bombay 
Government have led the way by insisting as a condition of grant that a school 
shall not debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be the 
maintenance of a reasonable .degree of cleanliness by the pupils all who comply 
with this condition should bo freely admitted to schools irrespective of the class or 
caste to which they belong. Old time prejudice doubtless [[persists in certain 
places, but at long last we have adopted a right policy in this connection. 

Narrowing Atmosphere of Segregate Schools 
I wish that I could record a similar^ dwindling in the enrolment of other kinds 
of segregate schools, which are maintained for the exclusive needs of a particular 
community, and a commensurate increase in the ordinary schools. As has been sugges- 
ted by the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, India cannot aford five 
separate schools in each village, where one would be sufficient ; a district board 
school lor boys ; a similar school for girls ; a pathshala ; a maktaba ; and a 
school for the depressed classes. Nor can it be advisable, especially in the present 
condition of India, that such large number of pupils should spend the important 
years of formative boyhood in narrowing atmosphere of such schools ; it would 
be far better for them as well as for the country as a whole if they joined in the 
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wider life of the ordinary schools, in bracing comradoshiii with boys of other 

communities. I would Bugpjesfc to tno MusHixi community, in particular, tmt they 
would bo better advised to press, if need bo, for reasonable guarantees for tho 
maintenance of their religion and culture in tho ordinary schools than for a further 
multiplication of segregate schools* 

Ebtjcation m Bueal Aebas 

Another pleasing sign of tho timo is tho increasing attention paid to education 
in ^ rural areas. The ejTeot of past neglect in this direction have boon to irapovorish 
the countryside by sucking initiative and capacity from tho villages into tho towns ; 
and the evil is accentuated by tho fact that, village conditions being what they 
are, very few of those who have been educated in tho towns return to servo tho 
countryside. 

Efforts are now being made in certain provinces to counteract this toncloncy by 
expending and improving tho scope of vernacular middle schools, which should 
become the pivot or rural reconstruction. At first, tho plan vvas to institute a few 
separate agricultural schools, but on the advice of tho Linlithgow Commission, 
these have now given way to a attempt to harmonise tho teaching and courses of 
of all rural schools to a rural enviroumont. Xheso efforts roprosont perhaps tho. 
most striking Jand promising dovelopmont in educational policy in recent yearsc 
If wo can succeed in this direction we shall not only reliovo congestion in th 
universities, but (oven more important) we shall play a vital part in tho recons-^ 
truction of the countryside. 

Another point in which distinct progress has been made is in tho widening of 
school activities. In spite of tho financial stringency, schools are now brighter 
places than they were ; in some there are gardens bright with shrubs and flowers, 
m tho care of which tho pupils play a vigorous part. Great progress has also boon 
made in the playing of games, not only in tho skill displayed but also in tho 
spirit in which they were played. Oonsiaorable attention has also been paid to 
this development by the encouragement of games which make inexpensive demands 
in the matter of timo, space and equipment. 

The boy scouts — and I hasten to add tho girl guides— have also contributed 
much towards the brightening of school life. They have provided ample facilities 
for healthy recreation ; they have installed a love and desire for social service ; they 
have already shown signs of transcending tho distressing limitation of caste and 
creed. Whenever I visit a scout camp, X feel optimistic for the future of India. 

Litlle Headway Adaesst Foeobs of Ielitebaoy 

There is, therefore, good cause for encouragement ; but I wish that I could go 
further. I shall try to explain the reason for this qualification by recounting to 
you a story of which you may bo familiar. 

Historians often point to tho Begcnt Oroleans as one of the great failures in 
history ; tho cause of his disappointment is thus explained. The day of his phria- 
tening was one of great rejoicing ; and many friends wore present, each^ bearing a 
gift. One brought tho gift of power ; another tho gift of wisdom ; a third the gift 
of health and strength ; a fourth tho gift of wealth : and so on. All wore delighted 
and predicted a brilliant future for the little child. Towards tho end of tho cere- 
mony, however, an old woman entered tho room and asked why she had not been 
bidden. On receiving an unsatisfactory answer, she replied, ‘Then ho shall not 
have my gift, tho gift to use his gift8^ Is it not possible that wo also suffer from 
a similar disability ? We can point, as X have tried to do, to many encouraging 
achievemones, but somehow or other, when wo come to review tho efiects of our 
work as a whole, there is cause for grave disquietude. 

Take, for example, tho position or primary education. During tho last ten years, 
tho enrolment has risen by leaps and bounds ; and this indicates at any rate that 
even tho poorest In the land are beginning to realize the beneffts of education. But 
when we review the results of all this expenditure of time and money in the terms 
of literacy, we cannot but feel acute disappointment. In some provinces, indeed, 
very little headway is being made against the forces of illiteracy. Btatistics tell the 
distressing tale that out of every hundred pupils enrolled in class 1, only 21 on an 
average reach class IV (when literacy should ho achieved) three years later. 

The general results at the secondary stage are similarly disappointing. Whereas, 
on the one hand, boys in increasing numbers pass matriculation at an early age, 
some of them at the age of fifteen or even under, and then proceed promaturelf 
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to collem, over 55 per cent, of the boys in the upper claeaeii of high eohools are 

not sufficiently advanced even to compete for that simple test before they have 
the age of 13 and many of these have reached a considerably older age* 
Ihus the former category of boys are denied the bracing benefits of school life, 
'while the latter category are prolonging unduly their literary studies. About half 
of the candidates for matriculation are unsuccessful in the effort and thus represent 
a sad waste of efifort. 

There is a similar waste of effort in the university stage. It has been calculated 
that only 25 per cent, of those who enter a university succeed late in taking a 
degree within the normal period of time ; the universities are therefore congested by 
largo numbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university teaching. 
And then, over and above these disappointments, there is the nightmare of unem- 
ployment among the educated classes. 

A remedy often proposed for these evils is a further stiffening of the standards 
of university examinations ; but such action, in my opinion, would be both 
premature and ineffective. It would either accentuate the waste, serious enough 
already, by prolonging still further the unfruitful labours of those whose bent does 
not lie in literary studios ; or it would be a means of denying educational facilities 
to students, merely because they had no bent for literary education. 

I therefore suggest that the Punjab University Committee wore correct in their 
contention that univorBity reform in itself would be of little value and that to 
become effective it should bo based on a drastic reconstruction of the school system, 
by means of which boys would bo diverted at an earlier stage either to occupations 
or to vocational training in separate institutions. This contention has been 
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference. 

The present drift of students, whatever bo their bent and their capacities, is 
duo very largely to the fact that all pupils, even at the primay state, are taught ou 
the assumption that they will eventually proceed to a university. The solution is to 
provide separate stages of education, each with a well-defined objective and to en- 
sure that pupils shall attain the objective of each particular stage, which they 
attempt. 

The primary stage should be one of five years, on the completion of which 
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools should therefore comprise five 
classes, and not, as is often the case, only throe ; they should be wisety distribu- 
ted , inspection should be helpful as well as critical ; the teachers should not only 
have been well-trained, but in rural areas should bo in sympathy with rural requi- 
romentB. On the completion of this stage, the majority of pupils would outer upon 
the work of life, invigorated by the attainment of literacy. 

Over and above the primary stage, there should bo a shortened secondary course, 
which would provide a good general education, untrammelled by university require- 
ments, for boys up to about the ago oi fifteen. On the completion of this stage, 
many again, would bo absorbed into the humbler occupations of life, others would 
receive vocational training with the advantage of having acquired a suitable basis 
of general training ; others, again, would prepare themselves for admissiou to a 
university. As soon as alternative facilities for vocational training had been provi- 
ded, universities would be fully justified iu improving their standards of teaching 
and exmination. 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of reconstruction, which has recently been 
propounded by the Government of the United Provinces, and on which opinions have 
been solicited. There must inevitably be differences of opinion in matters of detail ; 
I myself regret that a threo-ycars degree course has not been proposed as a period 
of two years is too short for a University or a college to impress its influence on 
the students ; but as to the general scheme of reconstructiou there can scarcely be 
two opinions. Schools and colleges will then have their own objective and one 
which should be within their own objective, one which should be within the com- 
petence of each : the bugbear of biennial examinations will have been reduced and 
each examination will become solely the means of testing vvhether candidates have 
achieved the objective of that particular stage ; pupils will be provided with an 
education best suited to their attainments. Within the frame-work schools should 
attain greater freedom, which is most desirable. A lead has therefore been given, 
the question is whether we shall respond to f-thafc lead. 



On higher education 

Limited Facilities of Indian Universities 

The following informing article was written by Sj. Bwnananda 
Ghatterjee and appeared in the “Modern Review” : — 

^ Sir Oeor^e A9iderson, Kt. 0. 8. I., 0. L E., M. A., Educational Oommiflsionor 
with the Government oi India, wrote in the ProgrcBS oi Education in India 1927-32, 
published this year : 

‘*47. It might have been hoped that, having been freed from waBteful over- 
l^Ppiug and duplication which is an almost inevitable concomitant of the alliliating 
system, unitary universities would have proved to be economical ; but such is far 
from hping boon the case. Indeed, the main criticism levelled against unitary 
universities is on the score of expense 

“48. One of the main causes of this high expenditure is tho unregulated com- 
peution which now runs riot between universities, •afliliatitjg as well as unitary. 
E*^<^“.^*dver8ity socks to bo a self-contained unit, bent on providing ample facilities 
for higher education and research in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often Ignorant of what is being done in other universities. The danger of over- 
lapping is particularly groat in the domain of science, in conBccpionce of the high 
initial and annual expenditure involved.” 

•It is difficult to suggest remedies to prevent this insidious form of extravagance, 
but India should have a university system which will promote higher learning and 
which will provide suitable training for her young men and women, 
which, above all, will be within her moans.” Vol. 1. p. p, 77-78. 

Writers of official reports should use measured language in harmony with facts, 
In the passage quoted above, Sir George Anderson has failed entirely to keep this 
ideal in view, 

^ What is his idea of a university system for India “which, above all, will be 
within her means” ? Ho has not given any estimate of the expenditure, within 
Indians means, which she should incur for elementary, secondary, collegiate and 
university education. If in any sphere of tho activities of the State in India its 
expenditure is excessive and out of all proportion to its revenue, it is certainly not 
that of education. But from tho language used by Sir George Anderson one may 
suppose (1) that the sums spent from public funds on education in India arc enormous, 
(Z) that educational expenditure is tho biggest or one of tho biggest items of public 
expenditure in India, and (3) that out of tho more than 1200 (twelve hundred) crores 
of Indians public debt a largo portion was incurred for education. But none of these 
three suppositions would be correct. Neither the Central nor the Provincial 
Governments ever borrowed a rupee for educational purposes, -educational expendi- 
ture is neither the biggest nor one of tho biggest items of state expenditure in 
India, and the total amount spent from public funds in the whole of British India 
for all kinds and grades is comparatively insignificant— is in fact smaller than the 
educational expenditure of tho Loudon County Council, Details are given below 
to show that this is a strictly accurate statement. 

It is entirely unnecessary to take any particular kind or grade of education to 
show that India does not spend an excessively largo sum of money on it. The 
whole amount spent from public funds on education of all Mods and grades in 
J93X-32 for a population of ^71,780,151, inhabiting British India, was Es. 16,84,25, 
628. To this amount Government funds contributed i^Rs. 12,46.07,093, District Board 
Funds Rs. 2,80,01,313 and Municipal Funds Rs. 1,6847.222, So, for the education 
Of 27 crores of people Government spent in 1931-32 about 13 crores of Rupees, or 
less than eight annas per head per annum. It is to be hoped that this m not, to 
use Sir Anderson's words, an ‘insidious form of extravagance.” Why, by the by, 
does be use the word “insidious,” whieh means ftraacherous^, ^crafty V 
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Let me now turn to the educational expenditure of the London County Council, 
to above. The population of the Administrative County of London was 
^ estimated educational expenditure for 1933-34 is given in 

Whitaker’s Almanack for 1934 as £12.717,354 or Es. 16,95,64,720, according to the 
present rate of exchange. 

So, it comes to this, that for the education of 44 lakhs of people the London 
County Council spends about 17 crores of rupees, and for the education of more 
than 27 crores of people the Government, District Boards and Municipalities in 
India combined spend less than 17 crores of rupees. Seventeen crores of rupees is 
not the whole of the educational expenditure in London. For instance, the 
University of London spends much more than the aid which it receives from the 
London County Council. But taking the expenditure of the London County 
Council alone, it comes to more than Rs. 38 per head per annum. 

Undoubtedly, we are a very poor people, -though our country is rich in natural 
resources. But even for very poor people an educational {expenditure of some 
annas per head per annum from public funds is not extravagant. 

Sir George Anderson complains of wasteful overlapping and duplication^' and 
of “the unregulated competition which now runs riotj-.between universities, affiliating 
as well as unitary.’' The reader will excuse a repetition of part of his other 
chargesi also. Says he:— 

**Each university seeks to be a self-contained unit bent on "^providing ample 
facilities for higher education in almost every conceivable subfect, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is being done in other universities. This danger of over- 
lapping is particularly great in the domain of science.” 

Bir George Anderson’s ideal, if ideal it can be called, seems to be that no two 
universities (or is it colleges also ?) in the same country or province should teach 
the same subject or subjects— particularly in science. If they do, there would be 
'‘wasteful overlapping and duplication” and unregulated competition running 
riot.” 

A good ideal should be good for every country. Let us, therefore, see whether 
there are in England ‘‘wasteful overlapping and duplication and unregulated 
competition running riot.” In England with a population of 37,794,003, there are 
eleven universities. I shall take into consideration only three of them— Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. They are within a distance of few hours’ journey by 
railway from one another. There are university professors of the following 
subjects in all the three, in addition to readers and lecturers and other teachers in 
their colleges. 

Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Archaeology, Astronomy, Biochemistry, Botany, 
Chemistry, Chinese, Civil Law, Economic History, English Literature, Experimental 
Philosophy, Fine Art, Geography, Geology, Geometry, German Language and 
Literature, Greek, Hebrew, History, (Ancient) International Law, Italian ^ Latin 
Law, Logic, Mathematics, Medicine, Metaphysical, Philosophy, Mineralogy, Moral 
Philosophy, Music, Pathology, Physics, Physiology, Political Economy, Political 
Theory and Institutions, Pure Mathematics, Sanskrit, Spanish and Zoology, 

This list has been compiled from Whitaker’s Almanack for 1934. If, instead of 
enumerating the subjects common to three universities, I had mentioned those 
common to any two, the number of common subjects would lhave been greater. I 
do not think the classes in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, and ‘.Sanskrit are overcrowded 
in either Oxford, Cambridge or London. Yet till the three universities teach these 
languages. So, there is overlapping, duplication competition etc. to England and in 
Scotland too. But there is no attempt to prevent these ‘evils’ there, though 
‘Reform’ like Charity, should begin at home. 

Sir George Anderson, no doubt, says that “considerable improveihent has “been 
made in this direction in the United Kingdom by the University Grants Committee, 
and adds that the attitude of the Committee is explained by the following extract 
from the report of the Hilton-Young Committee on the University of London”. 

“We think it appropriate in this connection to "quote from the Report of the 
University Grants Committee. ‘Our conviction which is in accordance with the 
national traditions is that the Universities must be free to control their own desti- 
nies and to develop along their own lines. It has therefore been our constant endea- 
vour, in the administration of the Treasury grants, not to impair the autonomy of 
universities or to diminish in any way theit sense of responsibility. With this aim 
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we have always recommended, and shall continue to recommond, that so far as 
possible, the annual Treasury grants should bo Jgiven as block grants in aid of a 
university’s general income, and that, provided the obvious limits of financial 
prudence are not transgressed, it should be distributed over the Hold of its activi- 
ties ; for without control of finance there can bo no effective control of policy. 

This extract docs not show that the University .Grants Oommittoc in the United 
Kingdom has done anything to prevent the so-called overlapping, etc. That 
Committee does not even mention such things. On the coiitrarV, it supports the 
policy of University autonomy. No doubt, it lays stress on financial prudence, 
which is quite necessary, but is trite, too. If in India Government thinks that any 
university is not prudent, it has simply to warn it. 

The body called the Inter-University Board in India has definitely propoeod 
something that goes against University autonomy— a thing so Jhighly prized— and 
quite rightly too— by the University Grants Oommittoo in the United Kingdom, 
The Board wants that a certain group of Indian IJniverHities should teack and 
carry on research in certain subjects, other snbjoots being assigned to other groups. 
There is no such grouping of the Universities in Europo and America that I know 
of. It soenas to mo that the Board’s proposal would still further limit the very 
limited facilities for higher learning and research, particularly in scientific subjects, 
which exist in a large country like India, 

Sir George Anderson thinks that our Universities are “bent on providing ample 
facilities for higher education and research -in almost every conceivable subfoct”. It 
may bo safely presumed that the subjects which are thought in the Universities of 
Oxford, Oambndgo and London by university profoBSors are “concoivable”. Bo Sir 
George may be asked to point out which Indian university iteaches almost all the 
conceivable subjects. One may go further and ask whether all the Indian universities 
combined teach and carry on research in almost all those “conceivable” subjects. 
They are mentioned below. The list of /‘conceivable” subjects could have been made 
much longer, if European continental universities and American universities had 
been taken into account. 


Aeronautical Engineering, Agriculture, American History, Anatomy, Ancient 
History, Ancient Philosophy, Anglo Saxon, Animal Pathology, Anthropology, 
Arabic, Archaeology, Architecture, Assyriology. Astronomy, Astrophysics, Aviation, 
Bacteriology, Belgian Studies and Institutions, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Language and Literature, Celtic, Chemical Engineering! 
Chemical Technology, Chemistry, Chemistry as applied to Hygine, Chinese, OMneae 
Art and Archaeology, Chinese Language and History, Civil law, Classics, Classical 
Archaeology, Colloid Science, Colonial History, Commerce, Comparative Anatomy, 
Comparative Philology, Dietetics, Divinity, Dutch History and Institutions, Ecclesiast 
cal History, Economic History, Economic Science and Satieties, Economics, Educa- 
tion. Embryology, Engineering, Engineering Science, English Language and Litera- 
ture, English Language and Medieval Xitorature, English Literature. English 
Law, Entomology, Civii Engineering, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Highway Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Municipal Engiaeoring, 
Exegesis. Epidemiology and Vital Statistics, Ethnology, Eagenica. Experimental Philo- 
sophy, Experimental Physics, Fine Art, Forestry French, French and Koman Philo- 
sophy, Genetics, Geography, Geography (Economic and Regional), Geology, Geometry^ 
German Language and Literature, Greek, Hebrew, Helminthology, History (Ancient), 
Byzantine History, Central European History, English Elistory, Imperial History, 
International History, Legal History, Medieval History, Modern French History 
and Institutions, History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, History of 
Art, History of Medicine, Imperial Economic Relations, Immunology ; Imperial and 
Naval History, Industrial Relations, International Law, International Eolations, 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Italian Jurisprudence, Latin, Law, Oomraorcial and 
Industrial Law, Comparative Law, Constitutional Law, Roman Law, Laws of 
England, Logic, Logic and Scientific Method, Mathematics, Mathematics (Applied) 
and Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Medical Entomology, Medical Industrial 
Psychology, Medical Protozoology, Medicine, Mental Philosophy and Logie, Metallurgy, 
Meteorology, Metaphysical Philosophy, Military History, Military Studies, Minero- 
Mining, Mining Geolop, Modem History, Moral Philosophy, Morbid Anatomy, 
Mycology, Natural Philosophy, New Testament Exegesis, Obstetric Medicine, ObsteV 
gca and G^maecology, Old Testament Studies, Optical Engineering, iPapyrology, 
Paatoral Theology, Pathology, Persian, Petrology Pharamacology, Philoso- 
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phy of Mind and Logic. Philosophy of Eoligion, Philosophy of the Ohristian 
Migion, Phonetics, Physical Ohemistry, Physics, Physiology, Plant Pathology, 
Plant Physiology, Poetry, Political Economy, Political Science, Political Theory 
and Institutions. Portuguese Language Literature and History, Pure Mathematics, 
Psychology, Public Health, Radiology, Roman Dutch Law, Roman Languages, 
Rural Economy Russian Language, Literature and History, Sanskrit, Social Anthro- 
pology, Social Bibliogy, Sociology, Spanish, Statistics, Surgery, Theology. Town 
Planuing, Zoology. 

It is not ray contention that every one of these subjects ought to be taught in 
India ; but most of them should be — and will be when Indians are able to control 
India's public income and oxpendiure. 

Frora^ the list given above it will bo evident to teachers and students in India's 
universities that it is not true that ‘almost every conceivable subject' is taught in 
them. That fact can bo made obvious in another way. A very large number of 
teachers would bo necessary to teach almost every conceivable subject in univer- 
sities, A comparison of Inaian universities with British universities-— I do not wish 
to bring other Western universities into this comparison— will show how ill-equip- 
ped our universities are to teach ‘almost every conceivable subject'. The following 
statement gives the names of the British universities and the number of their 
professors, <&c. 

Universities, Number of Professors, etc., 


England— 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Durham 

London 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Bristol 

Reading 

Total for England 

Scotland— 


450 

388 

267 

1,243 

^75 

246 

821 

343 

185 

260 

152 

1,130 


St, Andrews 
Glasgow 
Aberdeen 
Edinburgh 

Total for Scotland 
Wales 

Total of above 

The figures do not include the stafTs of Colleges, Halls, 'Schools' (of London 
University), etc. 

The population of England, Scotland and Wales in 1933 was 44,937.444, Each 
of the Provinces of Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras had a larger popula- 
tion that year, namely, more then 50,48, and 46 milions respectively. So* the 

total number of the professors, etc., in the British universities should be compa- 
red with the total mumber of the University professors, etc., in each of the 

rovinces of Bengal, United Provinces, und, Madras. The figures are given 

^^In’ Bengal there are two universities, viz„ Calcutta and Dacca. In thp 

Calcutta University there are 239 professors and other teachers ; and in the Dacca 
University 107 professors and other teachers : total for the two univesities, 346. 
This is a much smaller number then 5, 519, the total for the 16 universities of 

Great Britain, ^ ^ i. j t* 

In the United Provinces there are five universities, viz., Allahabad, Benares 
Hindu, Aligarh Muslim, Lucknow, and Agra, with 105, 0, 105, 120, and 0 university 
professors and other teachers respectively: total 330. This, too, is a much smaller 
number than 5,519, the total for the universities of Great Britain. 


152 

30G 

162 

390 

1,010 

379 

5,519 


68 
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In Madras thoro are throe universities viss., Madras, Andhra, and Annamalai, 
with 28, 6 and 68 university profossors and other touchers reepoctivoly : total, 
102, This is very much less than Great Britain’s total of 5,519, 

The whole of the Indian Empire, including Burma and the Indian States,^ of 
which the population is 352,857,778, as against Groat Britain’s 44,937,444, eontams 
18 universities, as against Groat Britain’s 16. The total of the university teaching 
staff of these l8 universities is I0l2* This is less than onc-liflh of that of Great 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the intellectual capacity and equipment of 
university teachers in India are equal to those of the university teachers of 
Great Britain, the whole of India offers less than onc-fifth of the facilities for 
higher learning and research possessed by Great Britain, Even if we added the 
number of the professors and other teachers in the couatituent colleges of Indian 
universities to the number of university teachers proper, the total would come to 
only 2299 less than half of Groat Britain’s 5,519. Lastly, ‘‘though in giving the 
number of Great Britain’s university teachers 1 have not includ(Hl college profess- 
ors and tutors’', let me in the case of India include the professors and other 
teachers in affiliated colleges. Even in that case, the total of all university and college 
teachers comes to 7,B83. Considering the extent and popttlation of India this is 
quite inadequate, to say the least. The area and population of the Indian Empire 
are 1,808,679 square miles and 352,837,778 poxsons ; and the area and population of 
Great Britain are 89,041 square miles and 44,937,444 persons. 

Sir George Anderson has complained that in India *‘oach university is bent 
on providing ample facilities for higher education and research in almost every 
conceivable subject”, The facts and statistics given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will, 1 hope, convince unbiassed readers that the facilities provided arc very 
far from being ample and that they are also very far from being in almost every 
conceivable subject. 

Sir George Anderson makes it a grievance that “the Indian university system 
is still overburdened by an excessive number of students” (page 03 Vol 19.) lie 
has not said whether the students whose number ho considers excessive are students 
in university departments and classes or also those in constituent colleges, 
and in affiliated colleges too. For comparison with Western countries—say 
Great Britain— only university students proper, e. g. post graduate students 
ought to be taken into consideration as in Western universities our graduates 
are generally not given the same academic standing as their graduates. I shall 
however give the numbers of students of university departments and classes 

of constituent colleges and of affiliated colleges too in India. 

The number of students in the sixteen universities of Great Britain is 53,386. 

This figure does not include 11,296 external students of the London University 
nor its 10,184 University Extension students. If wo have to take into account 
our colleges students also, I should include the 353 students of Univesity Oollego 
at Exeter, 682 studenta of University College at Notliugham, 1,297 students of 
University Colleges at Southampton, 1375 students of University College at 
Leicester and 206 studenta of University College at Hull Thus the total 

number of University and College students in Great Britain is 78,979. This 

is, of course, exclusive of the number of students in the many agricultural 
Colleges, technical iustitutes and other institutions for higher professional and 
vocational training in Great Britain, of which wc have very few in Indian. 

In the 18 universities of the Indian Empire there arc 10,458 sutdonts in the 
University departments or classes, 15,475 students in constituent colleges, and 79,310 
students in affiliated colleges : total 105,238. 

Great Britain with a population of over 44 million has 53,386 university 
students ; the Indian Empire with a population of over 352 millions has 10,458 
university students. The Indian figure is very small. Great Britain has 78,979 
university and college students. India has 105,238. As India’s population is eight 
times that of Great Britain, India ought to have 631,832 juniversity and college 
students (instead of 105,238 which she has), in order to bo equal to Great Britain 
in higher academic education, 

I have said in a previous paragraph that Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras 
have each a larger population than Great Britain. The number of university and 
college students in these and some other provinces are compared with that of Great 
Britain in the tabular statement printed below. 
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THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY CONVOOATION 


OouDtry or province, 


Populaion. 


Great Britain 44,037,444 

Bengal 51,087,338 

United Provinces 49,614,833 

Madras . 47,193,602 

Punjab 24,018,639 

Bombay 26,398,097 

N. B. The population figures for the 
attached to them except partly in the case 
and Travancore. 


Number of University Sc 
College Students. 

78,979 

27,623 

10,687 

20,976 

16,971 

14,499 

provinces include those of the States 
of Madras where they exclude Cochin 


In estimating the spread o£ high oducatioa in any country or province, its popu- 
ion should always be borne in mind. For the Provinces of India the numbers of 


Britain it has been compiled from the . States- 


lation should always 
students given are for 1932, for Great 

man^s Year Book for 1931. , , i 5 -^ r 

I have said above in this article that the total odueational expenditure of the 
General and Provincial Govcrnmciits in British India in 1931-32 was Rs. 1*2,46,07- 
003. In that yc^ar the total revenue of the Central and Provincial Governments was 
Bs.* 203,72,52,000, according to the StatesmarFs Year-book for 1933. Therefore, 
in British India in that year Government spent a little more than 6 (six) per cent of 
its revenue for the promotion of all kinds (general, professional, vocational, techni- 
cal etc), and grades (imivorsity, collegiate, secondary and primary) of education. 
Such being the extent of the total expenditure, it is for Sir George Anderson to 
convince the i)ublic that there has been an ‘insidious form of extravangauoe' for 
the nromotion of any grade of education. The progressive States of the world and 

ovenTrogressive ‘StatesMn Ind^ a larger proportion - 

educating their people. But that is another story. 


of their revenues on 


The Madras Uoiversity Convocation 

Mr. M. Ratfuiswcorni, M- A. Barrister-at-Law, addressed the annual Convocation 
of the Madras IJniverHity, which was hold in the Ben ate Ilouse, Ohepauk, Madras 
on the 2ndi Auguiit 1934. Mr, Rataaswami took for his theme “Universities and tno 
Service of the State.” The following is the text of his address:— 

Fellow-graduates— you have been admitted to degrees of this University. What 
is the sigoificancG of the now life to which yon have been called 7 One of the 
first lessons that a student of history learns is that, if one would understand an 
existing institution, one would do well to refer to its past. If one would learn me 
meaning of the University of Madras and of its work, we could do well to remind 
ourselves of its origin, lire University of Madras, in common with the older uni- 
versities of India, owes its foundation to tho Education Dispatch of 1854, issued 
by the Court of Directors of tho East India Company to the Governor-General 
of India-in-Council. lu tho opening paragraphs of that Dispatch the rulers of the 
British India of those days announce to their representatives in India that the 
encouragement of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of 
intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with 
increased confidence commit ofiioes of trust in India, where the well-being of the 
people is so intimately connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all departments of the Btate, and later in that great State 
paper they assert that they had always been of opinion that the spr^iad of educa- 
tion in India would produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration 
by enabling you to obtain tho services of intelligent and trustworthy persona in 
every department of Government, and they believe .that ‘the numerous vacancies 
of different kinds which have constantly to be filled ,np may afford a great stimulus 
to education,^ One sentence indeed of that Dispatch in which the Directors fear th^t 
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‘it is not so much the want of Government employment as the want of properly 
qualified persons to be employed by Government which is felt at the present time 
in many parts of India’ shows the long way wo have travelled since 1854, But it 
also reveals the anxiety of the Government of that time to frarao schemes of edu- 
cation— among them a University— that would ensure a never-failing supply of 
competent public servants. 

This connection between the University and the public services of the Presidency 
has ever since been maintained. Its examinations have been recognised as intellec- 
tual tests for admission to the different grades of Government service. If in recent 
times a separate examination for admission to clerkships has been ordered by 
Government, it is because it was felt that a high grade University training and 
degree are not necessary for the routine and mechanical duties of a clerk. More 
than one of the distinguished administrators that have been called upon to deliver 
Convocation addresses have given expression to their satisfaction that, to quote the 
words uttered in 1884 of one of them, Surgeon-General Oornish, ‘the wider employ- 
ment of graduates and under-graduates in the public departments of the State Wa 
resulted in better work and in a distinctly higher tone of the public service’. 

iRAimm OB' Servants of rnis State 

Nor are these Governmental origins and connections of the University a thing 
Neither men nor institutions can choose their origins. In the 
Middle Ages of Europe an intellectual renaissance gave birth to the University. 
In Germany of the modern era the political and national motive has prevailed. 
In British India the better government of the country was one of the chief objects 
of the establishment of the first Universities. And who will say it is a mean 
motive ? Compared to the vanity of fame, the rivalry of linguistic areas, or cona- 
munal or provincial competition, the training of competent servants of the State 
IB a respectable motive. 

Nor again, is it in the narrow sense of Government service that this motive 
was interpreted. In that very dispatch of 1854, the Court of Directors hope that 
the material interests of India will not be altogether unaffected by the advance of 
European knowledge, that this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse them to emulate 
us m the development of the vast resources of this country, guide them in their 
efforts and gradually but certainly confer on them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The promotion of national 
unity 18 one of the greatest services that any institution can render to a State. 
Lord Napier, Chancellor of the University, addressing the graduates at the Oonvo- 
cation of 1869, referred to the question of unity of India, and hoped that the 
higher European culture introduced by the Universities would weave the bond of 
union for India’ and that ‘those wno have filled a common hall, mixed on the 
same benches and have crowded to the fountains of knowledge with the same thirst 
uave been fused together by the fire of the same generous ambitions 
would call each other fellow-countrymen and do a common work’. Lord Napier 
w^ent on to prophesy that ‘Universities in India are destined to a greater duty 
than they have exercised elsewhere’ and that ‘they would bo not only the nursing 
mothers of learning and virtue and intellectual delights, but the nursing mother of 
a new commonwealth’, and Mr. Justice Innes speaking in 1876 in the Convocation 
aadress of that year pins his hope for the introduction of constitutional measures 
m India on the spread of university education in the country. 


Development of the National Ideal" 

„ Universities have done for the growth and development of 

nationality and the national ideal, the historian of the national movement in India 
will acknowledge. The founders of the national movement in every province were 
them if not all, University men. The Indian National Congress was 
about 15 years ago was dominated by University men. The main 
stream of nationalism has been fed by the ideas that have their source in the books 
instruction given in the colleges of our Universities has raised our 
self-respect and increased our appreciation of India’s achievements. Thus by the 
u administration, of men and 

1 ‘®^®^ 4 ®® ? 9^ youth, by the introduction of the vivifying influences 

of Western leatning and civilisation, by the promotion of nationality and nation.* 
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lormiDg culture, the older universities of India in general and university of 

Madras in particular have served the iufcentiou of their founders. 

According to Sallust, the Latin historian, dominion is maintained by the arts 
by which it was first established. This maxim is applicable to other than politi- 
cal institutions. The University of Madras having been established for the service 
of the State, it seems to mo appropriate on an occasion like this to ask the ques- 
tion: How far does the University servo this purpose ? How far are the graduates 
that it produces equipped for the realisation of this purpose ? The service of the 
State is an easy platform phrase but a difficult ideal to realize. Especially difficult 
is it in India where the State has been late in coming. In India where' the service 
of one’s dharma, caste, clasB, or community has long prevailed, the service of the 
State is not easy to follow. For it c Us upon individuals and communities always 
and everywhere to place the interests of the State above their own. It calls upon 
administrative officials, for instance, that on any question that comes before them 
for advice or decision they shall prefer the interests of the State, of the country, 
of the people as a whole to the claims of caste, or community, or self. It demands 
to take another instance, that when a legislature or an electorate is faced by a 
question of men or of affairs to bo decided, political leaders shall see that their 
followers prefer the common good to the prosperity of any interest^ however 
important or however heavily vested. It calls upon the makers of public opinion 
so necessary for the life of every free State, to stand and fight for the common 
weal rather than defend this or that smaller claim or demand. What has the 
University of Madras done to teach its graduates and under-graduates this public 
spirit and train them in these political obligations ? Enowletlgo it baa given them 
through its courses of study and examinations, and the cleverness and^ resourceful- 
ness of the Madras clerk or official have been the envy and admiration of central 
and other provincial secretariats. But what has the University done to train its 
men and women in that social character and spirit which the service of the State 
implies ? 

Teaining on the Sooiai Side 

This cannot bo imparted in lecture halls, though the good lectures in history, 
or literature, or politics or economics may inculcate a lesson on the need and the 
art of social solidarity. It is in the life of hostels, and unions, and clubs and 
games that under-graduates can learn to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family or neighbourhood or society. It is in such orga- 
nised social life of College or University that tho future citizen can learn to acco- 
modate bis thought and will to the thoughts and wills of others, to respect the 
rights of others, to bo mindful of his duty to others, to discipline his selfishness- 
in a word to live tho life of tho State. It is in tho social life that tho UniversiW 
provides or encourages that this training for the life of the State can be secured. 
The University has no hostel of its own, although it insists on Colleges maintain- 
ing hostels. When we find that out of about 15,000 undergraduate students only 
about 4,000 who do not live with thoir families live in hostels, and we know that 
whole groups of students like tho Law and Medical students in the city are 
without hostels, we cannot say that adequate provision has been made by the 
University for the social life of its students. Few of the colleges or hostels have 
Common Booms where students could meet and learn to know each other and 
the dining messes in most hostels still continue to be unsocial in their number 
and diversity, A University Union has been started but on an experimental basis 
and in conditions hardly ensuring success. It is because our University is an 
examining University that the authorities have begun building an Examination 
Hall before thinking of building a University Hostel or a permanent and well- 
appointed habitation for a University Union ? f^or is the organisation of Univer- 
sity athletics and games within sight. There is, however, one bright spot in the 
recent annals of the University, and that is the increasing encouragement and 
subsidy given by the University to the University . Training Corps. But the Corps 
has always been under its sanctioned strength, and here and there Colleges have 
known to look askance at tho enlistment of recruits to the Corps. If only College 
authorities realised what an excellent instrument of discipline and training ground 
of social character and leadership the University Training Corps is, the Corps 
would always be up to its strength and the prospects of neighbouring Universi- 
ties getting their own U. T, O’s would be brighter than they are at present. 
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The of fcho ITuivorsify fco BtudonfcH and ,fco fclio Siafeo require that it 

shall provide it, self and throup;!! its OoIIop:ea for that social education which will 
convert its stndentB into cifcix'.ns. There may bo men in authority in University 
or Oollego who look with arnusod Sttopticism, if not with positive hostility, at the 
new social life and activities that fill a larger part of fcho life of fcho student than in 
an earlier gcnioratiou. They detract so much from the time and attention given to 
the passini!^ of examinations, and the parents of our boys, so runs the eompkiiit 
of these critics, have entrusted them to the University and its Colleges to pass 
them through t;ho examination mill. I deny that University examinations are fcho 
only tost of the usefulno.ss of a ITniversity stiident in later life. They test a few of 
the qualities UL'cessary for success in life like momorjq industry, application, con- 
centration of mind. Ilut tho moro useful qualities of leadership, tact, decision, 
management of men and affairs are learnt in the playing fields, in the hostels, 
tho Unions, and clubs that a student joins in his University days. 

As for the intellectual side of University education I would earnestly plead 
that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Professor or Lecturer 
beiug in charge of a small number of students whoso reading ho guides and with 
whom ho diBcuRSos tho subject of a weekly essay may bo moro widely used, 

whereas most colleges seem to bo Batisfiod with tho imitation article which consists 
m the appointment of a low paid corrector and marker, of more or loss satisfactory 
answers to more or loss probable questions. It is the weekly essay and tho dis-- 
cusaion with one's tutor, tho training in tho art of examining and appraising 
original documents or historical or political data or economic facts that distinguish 
the Honours courses at English Universities, and which would, till tho want is 

made good in India, make it advisable for our best graduates to English Univer- 
sities to get a training which Indian Universities and Oollogos do uot at present 
provide, it is in tho corporate union of teachers and students that tho essential 
idea of a University is roalijsod. It does not require the teaching of universal 

knowledge to make a University. People who require all branches of knowledge 

jk be taught in a University had better resort to an Encyclopaedia or a literary 
rautechnicon. The University was in its origin a Universitaa or corporation of 
masters and scholars. It is tho corporate life of teachors and students living to- 
gether, learning from each other, the older generation inhuoucing the younger by 
example more that by precept that constitute a University, and this we can have 
in the Colleges and the Hostels of tho University whatever may bo its constitution 
unitary, affiliating or federal. 

Science oe Abministeatxon 

And with regard to fcho subjects of study at our University may I ask the 
authorities when they set themselves to answer the appeal of distinguished 
personages that Universities should select only a few subjects each for specialised 
and post-graduate study, to consider the question of organising such study in a 
subject which should bo specially appropriate to tho University of Madras ? May 
I put in a pica for the establishment or a school of public administration under the 
auspices of fcho University ? Tho day is long past when administration was said 
to bo an art rather than a science, that it could be learnt only in tho actual 
business of administration. Administration is very much an art, but it is also a 
science : for, what is a scionce but organised knowledge on any subjext. It is not a 
a teacher in the first flush of administrative experience that advocates this view. 
It was the conviction of a great man of affiairs. Tho late Lord Haldane was nob 
only a great judge and lawyer but a groat administrator. According to Eiold- 
Marshal Lord Haig, ho was tho greatest war minister England has ev(^r had. 
Giving evidence before the Eoyal Oommission on tho Coal Industry in 1919, he 
spoke of the ‘science of administration’ and when ho was asked Tf it was something 
which can bo taught and not merely picked up, ho answered, ‘certainly— taught 
exactly as a university professor teaches his students, and he told the Commission 

how when as Secretary of State for War ha wanted military officers to be trained 

in administration and found no special school of administration to hand, 
he sent them to the London School of Economics and Political Science 
and made use of its available resources. He went on to point out that for 
a school of public administration the atmosphere of a University was 
especially necessary and that it is ‘inspiring contact of tho personality of teacher 

with that of the tAught and the suggestion of not merely dry knowledge but of 

inttlative aud personality at every turu^ which produces that atmosphere. Schools 
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of public admin istratioci arc to bo found not only in London University but in 
other English and American XJnivcraitioB. The institute ^ of Public Administra- 
tion in .England, the English Journal of Public Administration and the French 
International Review of Administrative Sciences further show that knowledge of 
public administration is being organised and sysioraatiBud, in other words, that it 
is capable of scientific treatment. 

Nor need the University strain its resources beyond its strength to found such 
a school. The work of the University Departments of Indian History and Econo- 
mics and of the Law College and of the Oollego of Oornmorco, that was and may 
bo again, may bo pooled, and with the institution of Readerships in general Politics 
and in Public Administration and with the establishment of a University hostel 
and Union to give the social atmosphere necessary ^for rcsal University training, the 
Madras University may inaugurate the career of a groat school of public adminis- 
tration in India. Though limited in general political oxpcrionco. India has had a 
varied administrative exporicnco. Administration will always play a dominant part 
in the public life of the country, as the State in India has to do many things left 
elsewhere to private and corporate endeavour. The services in India are succeeding 
to the traditions of a famous civil service. The Madras Presidency has produced 
great administrators for itself, tho Central Government and the Indian States. 

The District Boards and Municipalities are looking to a permanent civil service 

of their own to ensure administrative enTioioncy. There is also a growing body of 
men, who bereft of opportunities of University education like to go through a 
course in politics and economics and other branches of knowledge useful in admi- 
nistration. Buoh are tho new men, who, under tho constitutional reforms awaiting 
legislative enactment may be called upon to undertake tho duties of Legislative 
Councils, District Boards and Municipalities. There are also the members of the 

5^!!amindar families who over since tho abolition of their special school about 15 

years ago, have had to go away from tho Presidoncy for their education or remain 
without it. It is a good and welcome sign of tho times that Zamindars are taking 
up position in the public life of the country. They have Jtho leisure and tho 
social position to enable them to become leaders. But modern leadership requires 
knowledge. Tho University of Madras seems called upon .to supply the growing 
demand for a well-equipped, scientifically trained, and socially educated body of 
administrators and public men, and X hope it may soon be able to answer that 
call* 

Call for Sfrvioe 

It is this call for service that the University must accept, if it is to continue to 
play a part worthy of its position in the public life of the province. Time was 
when University men played tho leading part in public affairs. Not only in the 
professions of Law and Medicine and in the administrative services but in political 
life University men led and others followed. But for some time past the leadership 
of India has been fast slipping from the hands lof University men. In Local 
Boards and in Legislative Councils tho democratisation of the franchise has kept 
down the proportion of University men in them, and with the further extension 
of franchise, especially in single member constituencies become the order of the 
day. University men are bound to see their number still further reduced in the 
representative assemblies of the country. In movements towards social reform and 
amelioration they do not give the lead they used to give in the past. Ours is in part 
a civic University, What has it done to fulfil its civic obligations ? Does the 
Oorporation of Madras owes much to the business enterprise of the great commer- 
cial houses. What are they to the University and what is the University to them ? 
Have its laboratories nothing to offer them as the results of chemical research f 
Have they nothing to offer it in the shape of endowments f 

If the University and University men are to play an important part in the life 
of the country they must do Something more than they are doing at present to 
add to tho richness of that life, If the University may not lead, it can serve. If 
its men may not lead in politics, it can furnish politicians with ideas. There is 
especially one important intellectual service the University may render the country. 
India is aiming at national unity. This ^ national unity if it is to endure must loe 
based on a common culture. The political confusion t^t paralyses ps is a 
consequence of the chaos of thought that prevails. It .is In the evolution of a 
common culture that University can perform the intellectual service required of 
them. At Universities should be forged those ideas that will unite and bind, An4 
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that will break the ieflaenieo of tho iwany idoalH and inBfciiutions that keep man 
from man and community frotn community in India* A theory of Nationality, 
or of Natural Ri^^hts, or of Social Justice, whatever it is to be, tiu*B body of ideas 
must bring together tho people of India, Hindus, orthodox and reformed, and 
Muslims, and Ohristiaus, and burn their mutual HuapiciouB and hostilities out and 
fuse their separato asniratioiiB into a con\mon purpose. Nor is this intellectual 
service to bo bounded oy tho frontiers of India, Tho greatest need of tho world to 
day is peace. Poaco cometh only from understanding— understanding among tho 
peoples of tho world. Tho historical cleft between East and West is wide 
m ever. Tho harmonising of tho ideas of tho East and of the West —for East and 
West need each other as thoy Bupplement oaeh other — is the task sot before intelloc" 
tual men to-day. IJnivorsitios in India can do no nobler work than to bring about 
this intellectual union between East and West 

Abyice to Grabitatks 

And now, graduates of the year, let mo address a few words to yottrselvos* 
Although I have spoken all this time of tho University, it is of you that I have 
been thinking. For it is not bricks and mortar that make a UiuverBity— though 
I do hope that tho Library and tho XJnivorHity lecture balls and hostel and Union 
will soon be built, but it is students and teachers that make a UniverHity. If I 
have been putting before the University tho ideal of the service of tho State, it is 
because I pray you will dovoto yourselves to that service. All tho noble ideals by 
which Indian youth arc inspired at proaont can bo rcalisod in and through tho 
State* If you want your country to bo one and united you must, whatever your 
calling in life, put tho State above class or community. If you want your coun- 
try to bo free you must flock to tho service of those instruments of freedom, the 
army and tho navy, however difficult that service may be. If you want your 
country to bo self-governing you must make use of all those opportunities for 
self-government that Union Panchayats, Local Boards and Mumoipalities offer. 
Take a hand in the formation of sound public opinion in regard to local govern- 
ment as it is almost conspicuous by its absonco. If govornmont by tho people is 
to be realised public opinion must bo alert and critical and constant* Tho lack of 
public opinion is the greatest defect and danger in the public life of India. 0o 
something to make up the deficiency, wherever you may be and in regard to 
however small a matter, oven if it were only the removal of a village nuisance md 
if tho method were only the writing of a letter to the editor of a newspaper. Do 
not disdain the lower ranges of public life. By all means devote yourselves to 
national service. But remember, as a sympathetic English .visitor told an Indian 
Btndent, that your country may be too large to devote yourselves to straight-away 
and you might begin by working for your immediate neighbourhood or village 
or town. 

Democracy spells responsibility and if democracy is to be a reality and not a 
mere paper constitution the sense of responsibility must bo highly developed in 
every individual citizen— responsibility to ono^s higher self, responsibility to duty, 
responsibility to the common weal. National self-determination can come only 
from a nation of self-determining individuals, not from a collection of atoms blown 
about by every passing wind of doctrine or mode of life. 

In every sphere you can practise tho social and political virtues that are neces- 
sary for tho prosperity of our country. Tho daily events of an ordinary life will 
furnish you with the opportunities. It was a saying of the groat Negro leader 
Booker T- Washington : *Not everyone can do extraordinary things, but everyone 
can do ordinary things in an extraordinary manner’. Tho Government official who 
is tempted to prefer individual gain or communal interest tp tho high standard of 
conduct that should obtain in any administration worthy of the country, the politi- 
cian who is called upon to vote for tho interests of his party or class rather than 
for the progress of the country, tho rich landlord or merchant who would live a 
life of ease and self-indulgence would be all true nationalists and lovers of their 
country if they resisted the temptations of their order and made tho call of the 
State paramount. Thanks to a long drawn out process of political evolution, thanks 
especially to the widely-pervading dominance of British rule, the State has at last 
emerged in India. But has it emerged in everyone of us ? As long as we think 
and work first and last for our own selves, our own kindred or class or party or 
group, the State cannot be said to be secure in India. For it is in the thoughts 
nnd acts of individuals that the State lives and movas and has its beingt 
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Lo?e Tni3 State t ^ 

Pray do nofc misixndorBtand mo. I am not hoklitip; a brief for the ’bararaount 
Slate, the totalitarian State, as it fs the fashion now to call it. If I havoNM^^d 
elsewhere pleaded that dno regard and respect bo paid to the State, it is 
the State in India has not yet won the whole-hearted allegiance of the individual 
and the claims of other Hocular institutions are, in practice, if not in theory, still 
treated as superior. But the respect and regard wo pay to the State is what is 
duo to it — nothing less— but empliatically nothing more, than what is duo to it. 
God, Conscience and Koligioti are the highest peaks of human experience. The 
State also is subject to ‘higher powers'. The service of the State is honourable 
service, it is the service of froomon— it is not idol worship. It is to the extent to 
which the State allows us to bo free, self- respecting, conscience-bound, that it is 
worthy of our love and loyalty. Love of tho State not moderated by humanity or 
morality leads to .'such evils as political assassination, tho tyranny of majorities 
over minorities and international hatreds. Tho State is not an end in itself— it is 
only a moans to an end which is tho individual. And it is when tho individual is 
strong, self-reliant, independent, able to resist tho inlluonco of tho crowd or of 
fashion that tho State is secure against tho lessor loyalties of group or class. Plato 
ill! Book IV of tho Ropublic has shown that it is the individual that recognizes in 
himself tho supremacy of tho spirit and of Reason over instincts and impulses that 
will in political life recognize tho sovoroignty of tho State. Tho tman who subjects 
his conscience) to tho State will end by subjecting tho State to himself as tho 
history of Dictatorship in all ages has shown* Tho address of tho ijacoboan poet to 
his beloved may well bo tho motto of every true citizen of tho State ; 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved X not honour more. 

Keep Feeb oe Materialism 

Bo not materialist. Materialism is the creed of plutocracy. It does not stand 
tho strain of war, or defeat or depression. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Hackel 
were tho fashionable influcnccB of my student days. I have lived to see scientists 
become spiritualists and Rationalism, displaced by Psycho-analysis. Eomembor that 
you are tho heirs of a great religious tradition. India, poor iu tho things of tho 
world, is better oil in tho things of tho other. Our Hindu ancestors were the 
discoverers of a new world— tho world of tho Absolute. Islam has brought into 
India tho flaming belief of the Unity and Personality of the Godhead. And 
Christians belong to ‘the Word that was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ If 
India is to become a great Btatc, tho waste places of whole regions havo^ to bo 
levelled, the wounds of a thousand years have to be healed, and tho omissions 
of whole epochs have to bo made good. It is giants’ work that lies before us. 
Nothing but Religion can give us the nervous force that will arm us for tho 
struggle. It was not a man of religion but a man of affairs, Lorenzo do Modicis 
who said, “Those who do not believe in another world are more dead than alive 
in this.^ 

There is a bye-product of materialism that I would like to warn you against. 
In the latter years of my life among students, 1 found a strain of cynicism 
creeping into their attitude towards life. The failure of a formidable political 
movement, tho slow rate of social and political progress, disillusionment of educated 
youth facing tho consequence of the economic sot-back of the last decade turned 
generous-hearted young men into crabbed cynics. What docs it matter ? And if it 
matters it won’t matter long— were tho phrases one heard on the lips of >oung 
men of those days. I hope the youth of to-day have recaptured tho enthusiasms 
that are appropriate to their nature- By all moans bo realists, see things as they 
are, see them as a whola But cherish ideals of what may be. Not only are 
they blind, says Plato, who have no knowledge of that which really is ‘but who have 
no distinct pattern in their soul, and cannot look like painters to the perfect truth, 
and contemplate the standard which they have yonder.’ Cynicism is tho vice of 
disappointed and disillusioned old age. The_ predisposing causes of despondency 
are not as strong as once they were. The political horizon is brighter than it has 
been for some years past. A great vista of social service has been opened by the 
movement to remove untouchability. 

64 
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Specster oe ITnembloyment 

Ono cmm of iho diBcontcnT, of youth i’h fitill as operative m it was. IJaeitipIoy- 
meufc still stares educated young niou in tho face, I will not deceive you with false 
hopes. H wever much ono would like GovcnuucMK services to be staircd by IFni- 
versity men, one cannot close ono^s eyes to tho fact that the supply is much grtmter 
than tho demand. Nor have 1 any sovereign remedy for the maiaise, I will not ask 
you to go back to tho laud. It is cruel advice to give to the UnivorHity student 
that is not a Graduate in Agriculture. After having (ulucated you out of love 
for and attachment to tho soil and urbaniy.ed your lasies and mode of living and 
outlook men have no right to ask you to go back on what you have become. I am 
not competent to adviso tho University on the (picBtion of the establishment of a 
School of Technology. But speaking as a 'memlH*r of tho general public, I should 
say that unless work is found in tho factories, workshops and railways for the men 
trained iu technology it would bo a woeful waste of highly trained men to pro- 
duce them. And if they also become unemployed, they would in addition bo a 
danger, for they would know something to do with their hands. 

Thoro are two drastic remedies that may stem the tide of unemployment if they will 
not already dispose of those already unemployed, Tho first is that parents should realiztj 
that their children need not become JbA^s in order to cnirn tl\e salary of an average 
ii A. A school-education, supplemented by shorthand, type-writing or commercial 
course, or by secondary technical training, or fort i lied by proficiency in sports is 
generally enough to get boys tho livitig which a University degree may or may not 
obtain. Parents should also look ahead at least 10 years for tlu ir children and seo in 
what occupations the supply would be somewhiro near tho demand, and determino 
their children’s education in accordance with an intelligtmt forecast. And public opinion 
mainly through newspapers and tho advice of educated men should inform unin- 
formed parents in tho country-side of tho true state of aflairs. And hero iJi pas- 
sing may I say that one cause of unemployment might not have operated if every 
stage of education had been raised to lead to a corresponding stage of employment. 
If thoro had been elementary and sccoudary agricultural and industrial insti- 
tutions training boys for the different grades of agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment, and if employers contented themselves with taking tho grade of man for the 
grade of work required instead of succumbing to the vanity of having University- 
trained men in their employ, simply because they could bo got for tho low wage 
they offer, unemployment would not have attained tho formidable proportions it 
has. The second remedy is that colbgcs should cease to depend for their existence 
on tho free income collected from students. It is bccauso in most colleges other 
than Government colleges as many students are admitted as are necessary to keep 
tho college going that more University graduates aro produced than tho country 
can absorb, ft is on endowments rather than on foe income that Ilnivcrsily collegeB 
in tho West rely. University education in India should not bo fostered at the 
expense of tho siudentH and their parents. 

PurDE OE Work 

Whatever your employment may bo, take pride and ploasuro in your work, 
Do your work well, for work well done makes for tho dignity and scjif-rcspect 
of man. There is tho story of a traveller ac<*.OHting somo workers who 
were busy building and ho asked thorn what they wore doing. Ono said, U am 
doing this bit of masonry work’. Another said, ‘1 am earning five Bhillings a day.’ 
A third man stood up and said, 'I am building a Oathcdral.’ Whatever your work 
may be, romombor that you arc building a Cathedral of India’s greatness. If you 
are to bo a dork, write out your notes curefully and neatly. If you are to bo a law- 
yer or a doctor, do tho best for your client or patient, whether you arc paid ill or 
well and without losing your souls to touts and practices unworthy of your pro- 
fessions, If you are to bo engineers or agncnliural officers, remember that tho 
building of India’s economic prosperity is placed in your hands. If you aro to bo 
teachers, give of your best to your pupils, although there will be much to depress 
you, the lack of public esteem and oven of sympathetic society, especially in tho 
rural parts, the most disheartoning causo of tho depression being that men in 
authority will say that yours is tho noblest profession, but will find that they 
can do nothing to make your social position correspond to your high calling, 
whereas in any well ordered State, teachors ought to bo ranked m tho hightst class 
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of public BcrvarilB. If you arc templed to scamp your work or to do the rnirumum 
required to earu your Hulary, or to fall a victim to worse iemptaions, realize that 
thereby? you arc poHtpouinii; the day of India’s recovery, Noblesse oblige. Roinem- 
ber that you arc ITaivcrHity men and women. ‘Even B. As’, do these things’ a com- 
plaint wc hear when University men go wrong is a compliment to the University 
and a rdleclion on its graduates. Be true to the solemn obligations you have 
undertaken this afternoon wlum you promised before all the world to conduct your- 
BelvoB “as becomcB meinbeiB of the University in your daily life and conver- 
sation”. 


Reai)in(5 ab the Btafe of Life 

Together with the habit of cynicism to which I referred a little while ago, may 
I draw your attention to another eharacteriHtic feature in the life of the modern 
graduate? and that is a falling oil in the habit of reading. Borne reading, of 
courBOj enters into the life of ixiost graduates, reading of the daily news- 
paper and of l\ U. Wodehouse and of Edgar Wallace, 1 have nothing to say 
against those means of relaxation. 1 am thinking rather of the reading, of the 
elassies of J^kiglish literature which used to bo more general among the graduates 
of the last century, Btrieve me, after lloligion, there is no such staif of life as 
books, hVom *the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’ and the ‘insolence of 
oflico and the si)urnB that patieiit nujrit of the unworthy takes’ you may hod a 
refuge in the realms of gold. A shelf of books?, bought and not borrowed, ought 
to bo the ornament of ev(5ry graduate’s homo. Read the two claBSCs of books— 
books of knowledge and books of i)Ower. R(*ad books of knowledge, for whatever 
your dt'pariimul of work, knowledge in the subject of your department will al- 
ways bo UHtful. For you never can tell when the knowledge may bo needed and 
tlio need will prove the man and his fortune. It is knowledge added to the 
character you already possess that will ensure your promotion to the next stage of 
success in buHiness or administration or the professions of Law, Medicine, Teach- 
ing, Engineering, or Agriculture. .It is only the second-rate man of ahairs that 
despises books and talks vaeiiously of experience. For what are books but written 
experience ? And the greatest men of action from Julius Caesar to Mussolini have 
hmi great readers. Read also books of power, for you must not starve your 
emotions or yours will bo the wistful complaint of Charles Darwin, who after years 
of scientific preoeeupation could no longer enjoy a lino of poetry. And if reading, 
according to the saying of Bacon, is to make you a full man. you must allow 
your reading to indueucc your life. What is the use of reading Mill on Liberty, 
or Moiiey on CJomiiromise, or RouHseau on Kipuility if in our daily lives wo cherish 
the dead hand of custom or dare not be in the right with two or three, or refuse 
to treat untoiudiables as men, or in the words of Morloy ‘pretend to accept other 
people’s falsehoods simply because we cannot x)erBuado them to accept our truths”. 

University Settlements 

There is one respect, however, in which the modorw student is superior to the 
student of an older generation and that is in his social opportunities. Ho plays 
games, forms clubs and societies of all kinds and takes an interest in social 
problems. These habits of social Ufo are all to tho good of the individual and of 
society. Continue in the habits of social life that you have formed in your under- 
graduate days. Lot your social contacts bo numerous and over widening. Make 
friends iu other eommunilies than your own. Friendship restricted to your own 
caste is not friendship— it is elanishuess. Political solidarity in India will come not 
from franchise systems or unions— made by law, but from habits of sympathy with 
other people than your own, habitual consideration of the claims and rights of 
others, from a ‘union between opposites.’ It is thus that tho evils of party rancour 
or communal divisions can bo overcome. No man can bo said to bo a complete 
social being who has not friends in every community. Form clubs and associations 
of all kinds and live their social life. Rabindranath Tagore, speaking to the English 
artist Bothcnstcin attributed tho low standard of social civilization in India to 
the fact that ‘wo in India live secluded among a crowd of relatives, and things 
are done and said within the family circle which would not bo tolerated outside’, 
But social life becomes an enlightened form of selfishness if it does not include 
service. Especially for tho academic man is social service ncoossary. There comes a 
moment in the lives of bookish men when books begin to pall and life calls for 
life. Before that moment of ennui come to you, or rather that it may uot come to you, 
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I would iiBk you io lake to Rome form of Rocial Hcrviec. Learn a It'HBon from that 
inticresthuij chapter in the liintory of Englinh and American Universities*— that 
which tollB the history of tlus IJniverBity Betthmiont, There you will read how welL 
to-do but ]Q;cncrons yoiuij^; men after their life at the UniverHity was over, wont 
and Bottled down in the shims of London and other industrial cities, lived the life 
of tho poor and tried to understand them and their needs. For tlu^y felt tliat un« 
derBlandinp: must precede servieo. Mfo who will love his nei^dihour must first 
know hinf, said Canon Barnett to Arnold Toynbee, bolh of tlumi founders of tlie 
UniverHity Betileracnt in England, May I plead for the inanguration of Home form 
of University acttlomcnt work conducted by graduates of the University of Madras ? 
Blums and chories are always and everywhere with us. Could not a band of a 
dozen graduates bo found in Madras io go and live in a UniverHiiy Bcttlement 
house near to or amid tho Burroundings of the poor and untonehables, and learn 
to understand tho thoughts and feelings and euHloms of tliese people bt'fore they 
attempt to help them ? Bcttlement work may be tho eontributiou of the Indian 
University to tho Bolution of tho problem of untouchability. 

An> TO Tins Univeiirity Tuaditionb 

Finally, bo proud of your Univerttity. Harsh things have been said of her in 
recent years, Bhe is not perfect. In this very address certain directions of improve- 
ment have boon pointed out. But given the conditions of her life, her poverty in 
endowments and tho short lime of her exiHlenci', she has done great and 

memorable work. Bho has produced soino of tho greatest num of modern India. 
And hero may I bo allowed to refer to tho loss the University has sustained by 
tho death this year of four men— who were her sons— and who have shod histre on 
her name. Sir 0, Bankarau Nair was a great judge and staiesman. Hir (I V. Kumar- 
swami Bastri was eminent as lawyer and ns a Jndgeu Dr. B. Itangaclmri was a groat 
Burgeon and a great philanthropist. Mr. M. A, Candeth was a distinguished teacher 
and educational administrator, a builder of the Univorsity Training Corps, 

and of social life and poaco in the Univirsity and in tho city. The 
traditions of our Univorsity have been built by tho life and work of men 
such as these. They are traditions of hard work, service and honour, Treasure those 
traditions and live to honour them. They arc few, because our University has been 
only 75 yoars in existence and till a few years ago it oflcrcd no teaching of its 
own, and till tho other day it had no Bocial life mf its own. But few as these trabi- 
tions are they must bo fostered. 

Add to these traditions by your own careers of service. Whatever changes may 
take place, I pray that the spirit of tho Univorsity may bo always tho same. Tost- 
ing times are before the Univorsity as before other institutions wo have taken from 
the West. Questions will bo asked freqtiently, perBistently about the utility of the 
Univorsity to tho common man. The man in the street, or rather in India, the 

man at the plough or at the loom will ask of what use the University is to him. 

Tho only satisfying answer that the UniverHity can give is service. Tho service of 
the State, of society, of country ought; to bo the objiaitivo of tho ITnivorsity. And 
you men and women of the University of Madras cun juslify your training and 
Dogrocs^ and the expondituro of the State and the University and parents on 
University education only by a eanair of service. Tho note of modern political 
and social life is service. A modern French writer has argued that the criterion of 
modern sovereignty is service. A Biato is entitled to sovereignty only to tho extent 
to which it serves ils people and tho wmrld. Tho IJniverBity of Madras will earn tho 
regard of men only by the quantity and quality of its service. That you graduates 
of tho University of Madras may bo at all times ready to do service is the prayer 
of one who wants his Univorsity to take an honoured place in tho life of his coun- 
try. India wants so much service and of such varied kinds there is none of us so 
poor, so maimed or crippled that ho cannot bring something of his own to the help 
of his country. However lowly your position may be, you can and must serve it. 
The poet Olough speculating on what might have been tho last words of Wellington 
puts words into his mouth which might well servo as your motto in the life of 
service to which I ask you to dedicate yourselves, and which on behalf of tho 
Umversity I wish you God-speod. 



The Aiinamalai Oeifersily Convocation 

The Convocation of tluj Annamalai Univcrnity waa held at Annamalainagar on 
the 30t!i October 1034, (he Chancellor, IK E, 8ir Gconje Stanley presiding* The 
tiinction was held in the HpacioiiB Univerail-y Hall, \vh(n’e had gathered a large 
aHHonhIy. Mr. IK V, ICrif^hnan^ Secretary, the Madras Legislative Councils 
delivered the Convocation addresH, of which the following are extracts 

^ Tlio controyorBy regarding the aim and purpose of education and especially 
higher education— "Whether it; should bo liberal or cultural or whether it should be 
UHclul and practical,*— is as old as education iiflelf. 

lu India, the highest ideal of education was knowledge for its own sake. The 
hrahmins (for they were the repositories of l<MU'nif!g) were enjoined by their Dharma 
not to sell their hmrning, not to engage themselves in lucrative occupations or to 
at^cnnmlate wealth. If they inonopoIiHed learning, it was because other communities 
probably preferred to monopoliso the more lucrative professions and occupations. 
Ancient .Hindu society was built on the principle of co-operation and service, each 
individual carrying on his pre* determined Dharma for a common purpose without 
envy or hatred against any other. 

Tliat the highest learning was pursued for its own sake did no(; mean that 
occupational^ and profeasional skill was uudevcloped or that the utilitarian and 
practical sciences were noglectcd. If anyl-hing is clear from a study of ancient 
Indian history and literature, it is the fact of an all-round development of its 
inhabitants iii all branches of knowledge and in all the arts of peace and war. 

At the time of the introduction of English education in this country, there 
wore fuinouB centres of oriental learning such as Nuddea and Benares, while, 
scattered throughout the country, there wore schools in which education was imparted 
in the three K’s. Vocations were mostly hereditary and vocational training was 
generally givtm in the family. But India remained shut out from a knowledge of 
the modern sciences and arts, and she was adhering to her traditional methods of 
learning, 

Ijntrobuction of English 

The introduction of English education produced a profound change. It was 
acconripauicd by a distinct emphasis on its utilitarian character, which, though 
bonafiao made to aflord a BtimuluB to education, has, to no little extent, affected 
the HubHcquent history ol higher education in this country. 

In their desire to improve their material position and to obtain those oppor- 
iimities of service, which employment under a progressive government anxious to 
bring about the prosperity and contentment of its subjects, ailbrded, Indians began 
to evaluate English education in terms of government service. But no Government 
could employ an unlimited number of subordinates, and the supply of graduates 
far outstripped the requirements of Government service. 

In 38115, English replaced Persian as the language of the courts and many 
English educated men turned to the profession of Law, but that profession also 
soon became overcrowded. The number of graduates who are now going out to 
other professions or are chalking out independent careers for themselves has not 
been altogether ' negligible, but the percentage of such persons as compared with 
those who flock to (iovernmont service or tho Law is very small indeed. For this 
state of affairs, it is not the students that are responsible. It is no use tolling 
them that they are not after knowledge for knowledge's sake. 

To expect Government to create extra administrative posts for the purpose of 
providing for these unemployed graduates, is to invite administrative inefficiency and 
iinanciul extravagance. Solf-roliance cannot be taught by an education in depend- 
ence on others. But no JKind of education which is divorced from the main direc- 
tions and interests of ordinary life and from tho activities in which the mass of 
men and women must perforce engage thembolves, can be said to be satisfactory 
or can survive long, Tho system of higher education ’In this country was based 
on the English typo in the last century, which laid strees on ‘the humanities’ as 
against scientific and professional courses. The mechanical and industrial activities 
of modern society are so dependent on applied science that it is necessary to give 
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orKntH>,t:d iuHiriietion iu it; Homewhero* Thcna iietiviticm tlicmBcIvcB cannot by any 
mcaijH bo avoiilod. Nor can tlu^ |^:rowinfj; univcrHily education 

ibo workern and Hmallcr tradcHuuui and nj^nculturiHiH bo BiipprcHHcd. _ It in there- 
lore lUJCCHBary to dcviHo rueihoda by whicdi the hij.?;her education obtainal)le in one 
U'uiverHitit'B can bo more dlcctivcly directed to modern pnrpoHt'H, morn widc^ljr 
shared with the eonnnon people and more advantni^eoMHly employed for the benetit 
of the natiom WithotU. the kind of education ^^iveu in a ludvtTHiiy, tim men 
en|^ai;*ed in modern induntria! activhicm arc not likely to betum^o ^ hnmaniml or 
liboraliBcd and pcrhnpH are not oven likely to carry on their aetivitieH etlieicntly* 
The fiitncral atmonphero of iiniverHiiy lifts far from becominir cle-acadtuniwul, in Bur(5 
to como invigorated, reircHhed, and enriched by ilB being bronglit into intimate 
contact with tho living problcniH of modern HOciety and hy the bringing together 
of young men of tliilcrcnt walks of life of varymg ttunpcramculH and varying 
outlooktf, for purposes of common study and if posHihie of common rcBidcnce. 

The trend of cducaiiomd progress everywhere is towards the incluHion of various 
kinds of technical and profeHsional oourscs in colh'gcs and univcrHilicH* 

It is now practically recognised on all IuuuIh that the canalisation of education 
in purely literary coiu'seH should bo arrested, and that education nhould bo directed 
more extensively than now towards vocational and proft'ssional purpost^s. Dut it 
Will ho admitted that tho establishment of a CollcgtJ or Institute of Technology is 
not an experiment which an infant UniverHity may hnslily plunge into, The csta- 
blishnumt of such a college or institute requires money, buildings, trained and 
(fompeient teachers, an industrial neighbourhood and atmosphere, 

UnIVEUBITY TnANNlNCt 

If it were open to me to reconstituto tho Annnmahu ITnivcrHity and as an in- 
cident of su(*.h reconstitution to deal with the Madras University also, I would 
model this University partly as a teaching and resiairch university and partly as 
affiliating university for tho whole of tho Tamil Nadu on the typo of the Andhra 
University, I would convert the Madras University into a unitary one confining 
it to tho limits of tho Oily of Madras. I, would constitute an addition in 
University for the Kerala country. It will then bo possible for this 
University to extend its activities throughout tho Tamil disiricts and to 
carry out more elketively than it is now able to do, the object for which it wms 
created, vi? 5 , tho “oricouragoment of higher education and research in tho 
Tamil districts of the rresidoncy of Mnuras’ as stated Ju the preamble of 
the Annamalai ITnivorsity Act, 1028. A University at Waljair for tho Andbradesa, 
a Kerala University for tho west coast districts, and a Univorsity at this place for 
tho development of the peculiar culture and genius of tho Tamils operating through- 
out Tamil Nadu, with a University at Madras confined to the City of Madras bup- 
plcmenting the work of all the three Universities, would ho an ideal distribution of 
University areas and functions, and would give each of the Universities the neces- 
sary nuthbers, linances and dignity, demanded by the prestago of a Univoisity, 
and consonant with tho expectations formed of it. Iho Madras Universityj 
situated in tho political capital of the rresidcncy, in the midst of its 
multifarious political, social and intellectual activities, would not lose any Of its 
importance or uscfuIncHS. I'o tho successful professional colleges which alreudy 
exist in tho City, it could add woll-equippcd tcidniological institutes which, 
situated in tho midst of factories, mills and workshops would not siillor ^ from 
that lack of facilities for practical training or that absence of iho necessary indus- 
trial atmosphere which acts as an obstacle to the starting of such instituiCB in 
this mufassal, non-industrial, though intellectual centre. The existing arrangements 
lead to duplication of work between this University and the Madras University, 
as a striking example of which may bo mentioned tho introduction of lionoup 
course in Tamil in th (5 Madras Univorsity and the facilities given or proposed to 
bo given in some of its colleges for instruction in such coupes. Any proposal at 
this stage to extend tho area of operations of this Univorsity or to limit that of 
the Madras University is sure to bo opposed not only by the Madras Ihnvcrsity 
but also by the privately managed constituent colleges in the Oity which clcpend 
almost entirely on tho supply of students from the districts. In the m teres ts of 
higher education and of tne development of those departments of studies relating 
to applied science which are of vital importance to the nation, the fiuestion ought 
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to bo ojcamincd in a dispaflBionato and altruistic spirit, and if that bo dona, a 
working arrangcmont can bo arrived at by which all the CJnivorsitiea in South 
India can work in co- operation with ono another for their common benefit. 

Unemployment 

Several people who recommend oponing of schools ;Or colleges for giving techni- 
cal or induBtrial iustr notion, as a panacea for non-employment, forget that no 
amount of technical or profession al instruction can itself provide employment, It 
<*an only fit a potHon who receives it for the employment or profession for which 
it trains him. By itself it cannot create industries or business. The utmost it can 
do is to instil into ptirsons posBossing capital and intending to invest it in industries 
or buHincBS, Hudlcient eoufKlonco to come forward with their capital, instead of 
keeping it back, for hiar that for want of export or technical assistance, such in- 
dustries or business would fail. 

The fact is that the problem of unemployment is not a pure problem of edu- 
cation. It is a combined political, social and economical problem. It is not our 
system of education that is solely responsible for the prosont state of unemploy- 
ment cither among tho University graduates or among tho still larger body of 
educated men who have not obtained University degrees. The real causes of such 
unemployment is the absence of avenues of employmoiit. 

Tho subject of employment and of tho best methods of relieving it— whether 
it is found among tho educated or tho unodneated classes— -is irrelevant to my 
present theme which is confiticd entirely to tho explanation of tho aims and 
ideals of this IJnivocsity and nothing more. 

This University is an infant University. There is no reason to fear that any 
appreciable pcjrccntago of tho few hundred graduates which it has turned out is 
sudering from want of employment. Its activities conducted in tho Original Section 
in the Music College and in the Oollcgo for tho training of Pandits, aro definitely 
(uilculaiod to fit a largo number of tho young men educated within its walls, 
directly for a profession. So far as this University is concerned, the question of un- 
employment has not become a pressing problem. Supposing however that many of 
its alumni aro unable to get employment and settle down in life, this University 
would still consider it to bo its duty to boardcast its culture. 

Inadequacy of Accommodation 

Higher education* oven if it is imparted to men who cannot got on otherwise 
and wtio have to depend on it for their livelihood, is in itself bad. Tho mere 
increase in tho number of graduates who depend on their education 
for their livelihood is not proof of tho statement which is not unoccasionally 
made that many of those wtxo go to tho University aro ‘unfitted to benefit by Uni- 
versity education’. If by this statement is meant that the only persons who aro fit 
for University education aro those whom fortune has favoured, it is not always cor- 
rect. On tho other hand, many a man has been enabled by his University educa- 
tion ‘to break his birth’s invidious bar’, ‘breast tho blows of circumstanco'. ‘make 
by force his merit known’, and ‘live to clutch the golden keys’. The trouble to-day 
is not that unfit graduates are turned out by the universities, but that well-qualified 
and deservimr ffraduates are unable to earn their broad and make use of their 
education to the best advantage. , . , 

On account of the inadequacy of accommodation m our professional colleges, 
and their inability to meet tho demands for admission made on them, scores of 
coranctent graduates and undcr-graduatcs aro annually refused admission into them 
on grounds other than their unfitness. Some of tho graduates of this University 
have shared this fate. Such refusal of adnaission necessarily involves tho refusal 
of ODDortunitics of qualifying for independent professions without depending on 
Oovornment lobs. It also deprives tho community of tho services of competent 
men in the professions from which they are thus excluded. It is believed that the 
existing professional colleges can. with their present equipment or with slightly 
increased cauipment, easily bo made to take in more students and if this is brought 
to the notice of tho authorities, it may have satisfactory results. On purely 
academical grounds, it is desirable that the impediments, in the way of competent 
-voung mem to the acquisition of professional qualifications should be removed. ^ 

^ Th^ neglect of the vernaculars inevitably led to tho neglect of mass education 
with the result that tho poverty of our people is equalled only by their ignorance. 
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Nearly 84 per cent of fchn male population and 97 per eent of the female population 
of^ho Presidency arc still uncducattal and do not know oven to read and write. 
Most of them still holievo that the huu goes round the earth onco daily, that oclipses 
arc caused by two serpeuts dtJVOurinK the sun and the moon n^Bpetd/ivcdy, that it is 
pollution to touch or go near certain classes of people, anti that illness and cpido- 
mics are cansed by ar»gry gods and goddesses. 

Mass education will bring in its wake a greater moral and material eihcmncy, a 
reduction in crime, better saniitation and public health, comparative freedom of 
the present from the rapacity of the usurer, a solution of the problem of the 
illiierato voter and many other advantages. It will make government easier# An 
illiterate nation has no politics. It cannot feel the glow of patriotism. 


Eremkwtary Epitoation 


Afl regards education for the child, it is now almost universally recognised that 
it is a function of Government and that it should he compulsory and free. It was 
made compulsory in England in 1870 and free in IBDL Ihc compulsory age now 
stands in England at 14 and there is a strong agitation to raise it at least to 15. In 
India attempts have been made, at least since Mr. Gokhale^s Elementary Kduc tion 
Bill of 19U in the Imperial Legislativo Council to introduce the principle of com* 
pulsion in primary edue.ation. In this presidency a modilied form of compulsion 
already prevails. Jlut in state of this, the OKtimt of juvenile illiteracy that exists in 
ilm Prestdeney is appalling. In the year lOdl out of a total of 7,8l7,76B hoys and 
of 7 798158 girls between 5 and 20 years of age, only 1,(X}:},0BI and 200,802 respoc- 
tivoly were literate. The Unemployment Committee of Madras pointed 

^^'^“the^rcsponsibility for the removal of this illiteracy rests mainly on local boards 
and municipalitics”.and added : i i ^ 

“Considering the prune importance of elementary education m the work of 
nation-building and tho value of a rise in the general lovel of intelligence as an 
oBBcntial condition of progress of all kinds, tho neglect of duty on the part of public 
bodies in this respeot casts a serious rellection on their patriotism and their disinter- 
ested J^eal for the peopled welfaro^ ^ , , wr 

If the responsibility for compulsory ]uvcmle education rests on loc.al bocucH, 
that for adult education rests on tho educated community. The work of adult 
aducation may seem difficult,— well-nigh impossible. But tho difficulty of carrying 
out the work, regard being had to its vital importance, ought to be only a ground 
for making special efforts and not for neglecting the work. Those who arc fright- 
ened as well as those who requite practical guidance in planning and carrying 
out a scheme of mash education, can do nothing bettor than study tho details 
of the cultural campaign in Soviet Kussia which has within tho course of fifteen 
years resulted in a moro or less complete liquidation of illiteracy in that 


With hundreds of educated men on ono side starving or unhappy for want of 
employment and a whole mass of tho population on tho other, not knowing 
even to read and write, it is surprining that wo do nothing to utilise tho former 

for the education and uplift of the latter. With granaries full of corn wo look 

with unconcern and callousness on our starving countrymen I 

A committee of educational captains assisted by a small l)ody of public men 
and philanthropists should bo formed at onco, cither for tho whole Presidency 
or a group of districts or for each district for tho collection of funds and for 
organising a widespread scheme of mass education, About 2.000 teachers should be 
recruited for tho Tamil districts alone, for two years in tho first instance. On a 
salary of about Bs. 30 or Bs. B5 per mensem each, and they should if 

practicable be given a brief training and then distributed among the districts 

according to the requirements thereof- If it is impossible to give any training, 
it may be dispensed with. Tho money required is not much and can come partly 
from Government and partly from tho public. Some years ago, tho Government 
spent four lakhs of rupees on a tomporanco propaganda, but the extension of 
primary education is no less important and will probably yield better results. 
No additional buildings need bo constructed ; existing school buildings, temples, 
choultries, chavadies and the pials of private houses can bo used. The committca 
above referred to can draw up a few lessons on such subjects as the structure 
and ftoetions of Govetnmeut and its departments, the functions and uses of 
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Local SoH-Govcrament, the part played by tho Police in a well-ordered State, 
why taxes are paid and how they are spent, the purposes of elections and the 
necessity for their purity, personal hygiene and rural sanitation, drink and its 
evils, religious toleration, Tho teachers appointed will give set lessons in these 
subjects and will also teach tho throe E^a to all men and women below 45 or 
even 50. Their work will bo checked and inspected by non-oflficial agency, By 
this moans all our educated and deserving young men who are now unemployed, 
can bo harnessed to a work of the utmost national importance with profit to 
thomsolvos and with stupendous possibilities for the country. The volunteers 
in the army of the nation recruited for this great war against ignorance can also 
do social work in various other fields. Of late, in this country, a reaction has 
sot in, in favour of several unjust and inhuman customs which the conscience 
of an earlier generation of English-educated people had unreservedly condemned. 
Sometimes, intellectual dishonesty finds justification for customs which its observers 
have no moral courage to abrogate. Such reaction and intellectual dishonesty 
have to bo combated as much as ignorance and illiteracy. For all these purposes, 
our band of national volunteers will bo of groat use, provided that they under- 
take their work not for tho sake of money but in a truly religious and apostolic 
spirit. 

One of tho main causes why English-educated men have not been able so 
far to undertake tho education and social uplift of the masses has been their 
neglect of tho vernaculars and ,of speaking and writing in their mother tongue. 
This University, by devoting apocial attention to the intensive and extensive 
development *of Tamil language and literature, is intending to raise up a class 
of men who, in tho words of tho late Reverend G. U. Pope, will ‘feel in Tamil, 
think in Tamil and speak in TamiF and thereby make themselves ‘intelligible and 
useful among tho Tamil people/ 


Tamil Cultuee 

Tho language and culture of tho Tamila date back to a remote antiquity. 
Apart from its antiquity, tho Tamil language contains a continuous and rich 
literature ; and a critical study of it besides being valuable in itself, as pure 
intellectual pabulum, as much as the study of any of tho classical^ languages 
is necessary for lighting up many of tho dark places in South Indian history. 

This University has set up a high standard in Tamil for tho Intermediate 
and the B. A. .examinations, .has started an Honours course in Tamil, has an 
oriental section for giving instruction in Tamil and has also got a College for 
training Pandits in Tamil. Recently, a department of Tamil Research has been 
sot up, and in course of time it will make important contributions to philolo^, 
to the study of ancient Tamil works, to epigraphical knowledge, and to the study 
of the origin and history of the Tamil language and alphabet. Tamil Scholars 
of the hij^est eminence are on the teaching staff of this University and their 

very presence in our midst is a liberal education to our students and an 

inspiration for the study and development of Tamil. Profound scholars trained 
on traditional lines are here collaborating with equally profound scholars who 
are trained in western scientific methods of study and criticism. 

This University will not only familiarise its scholars with ancient Tamil 
literature, but is intending to undertake the publication of now books in Tamil 
on subjects of modern science, history and philosophy. It has already broken 
the ice by the publication of a book on modern Logic by Mr, Appalacha- 

tiar and has advertised a prize for a treatise on Chemistry. 

In this country at present, the profession of letters is not as attractive as it 
f ought to be, so far as the Tamil language is concerned. Widespread ignorance of 
the masses is not a soil pn which the plant of literary productivity can fiourish, 
A conscious endeavour must be made to increase the out post of useful books 

written in the Tamil language and it may be expected that the teachers 

attached to this University and the scholars going out of it, will ere long 

enrich the Tamil literature with their contributions to the stock of useful 
books in the language. There is hero a wide field in which the more capable 

Of our University graduates can find profitable employment in the future. Some of 
them can also get absorbed in the profession of Tamil journalism for 

which, with increased literacy in the land, there will be increased scope. 
An essential feature of Tamil literature is its sense of cosmopolitanism. 
People speak of a national education, sometimes without being clear as to 

m 
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what is meant by fiio term. If it means that education shoidd first eoncorn 
itself with the nation^s own history, with its contribxitions to knowledge 
and culture, with literatii ro, and with its philosophy, it may well be claimed 
that this university is imparting such education in the ti’UCBfc sense and is 
helping to a rejuvenance of the South Indian people and a return of the South 
Indiau soul to its best traditions. 

The working of the University during the last five years has fully de- 
monstrated the necessity for more funds to enable the Univorsity effectively 
to carry its avowed objects. Por the setting up of a College of Technology, for 
the starting of a training college, for the organization on a permanent footing of 
the department of Tamil research, for the salvage and punlication of ancient 
Indiau works, for the cncouragment of Books of modern knowledge in Tamil, 
and for various other purposes, the University is in need of funds without which 
it is unable to be of maximum benefit to the public at large. Few kinds of 
patriotic service to tho Tamil land can bo conceived which are of greater value 
than liberal financial assistance given at this juncture to this University. Many 
wealthy members of the charitable community to which the Founder of this 
Univorsity 'belongs are running Tamil or banskrit Paihsalas in various plncea. 
It would bo a worthy object of charity for them to found scholarships and 
hostels for the advanced education in this university, of the boys taught In 
their paihsalas, and to enutlato tho example of tho Founder in making 
this Univorsity a snccess. Tho famous mutts in Bouth India have always been 
centres of great classical and religious learning and have nuitcrially aided in 
disseminating knowledge and religion. This University now represents tho soul 
of Tamil literature and culture. May wo not hope that our matathipathis will send 
their disciples for study to tho Oriental section of this Univorsity and that they 
will enrich this Univorsity as well as immortalise themsolvoa by founding a few 
chairs for the encouragomout of Tamil research and of Iho study of the Bouth 
Indiau System of philosophy. 

Advice to New Geaduateb 

Graduates of the year 1 1 congratulate you moat heartily on tho degreos and 
diplomas you have received. 1 congratulate such of you as have received medals 
or prizes on the distinctions obtained bo you. 

Bo not treat the degrees and distinctions obtained by you as tho termination of 
your studentship, but treat them as the beginning thereof. During your college days 
your curiosity was cramped by the dread of examinations. Now that you are free 
from it, you are no longer restricted in your choice, and are at liberty to develop 
your own tastes and interests. Tho more you learn, the more you will discover you 
have yet to learn, and tho greater will bo your desire to learn. Beeper you dig the 
sand spring, the more profuse is tho water that flows out. By all means, earn 
nonay and become rich but at tho same time also collect the treasure which no thief 
ipproacheth, neither moth corrupteth. Always keep in touch with your books, and 
^ou will find that there is no more elevating, no more ennobling feeling, than that 
E>roduccd by a life in those elevated regions in which it is permitted to tho living 
;o hold high converse with tho mighty dead, through the medium ^ of books. Tamil 
mets constantly warn us that learning by itself is sterile unless combined wi h a power 
of lucid expoBiHon, The author of Neethineri Villakkam asks, what is the use of 
learning without tho power of expression ? Whether parliamentary government 
is suitable to this country or not, wo have it already and are soon going to have 
more of it. Now parliamentary government is both in reality and as its name im- 
plies, government by talking. It will give advantage to those who can speak well 
Apart from parliamentary honours, every one of you, in whatever department 
of life your lot may be cast, will find that your education shines batter and is 
more useful to your neighbours, if it is combined with a power of persuasive or 
clear expression. No man can bo persuasive or clear unless ho possesses a know- 
ledge offsets and is accurate in his statements of them. Mere verbal glory devoid 
of sincerity of purpose is also not likely to convince a businesslike audience 
of the modern day. Therefore, cultivate the art of faithful and elegant expression. 

It is your duty sooner or later to find suited to your education and rank in 
life. 1 wish you complete success in your attempt at finding the kind of employ- 
ment you desire and particularly a high post in Government service if you are 
after ft. You need not thereofae despairof finding suitable employment. Should you 
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unfortanately nofc find such employmeat, do nofc be afraid of taking up any 
honesfc work that is ^ailablo. Have confidence in yourself but do not over-rate 
your importance. The disappearance of what the Hartog Committee called the 
‘luro of CDvornmont service' need not make you unhappy. The p eople who want 
safe official positions brand themselves as ‘lacking in a spirit of adventure'. 
They are afraid of perilous seas and feel no longing for fairie lands forlorn. 
In the spacious days to come, there will be much wider chances of great 
achievement oiitaido tho ranks of Government service than within. Therefore 
bo of good cheer, go forth, but bo like moo, be strong. 

“Always Play the GameI' 

In all your actions and doings, never attempt anything which is mean. 
Always play the f^anie. Lot tho law of square deal be your constant motto in 
life. A.lthough yon should not neglect your prosaic and inevitable duty of earning 
your livelihood, do not forgot that after all livelihood is not ‘life,' “Is not the. 
life more than meat and tho body than raiment ?" There are greater things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in a purely epigastrian philosophy. 

In India, an old ago is passing away and a new one is coming into being 
which is full of ua certainty. The very foundatioua of society seem to be crum- 
bling before our eyes. What social and economic changes are hidden in the 
wonob of tho future wo know not ; but no ono can fail to see that everywhere 
there is reallossnoBs, now hope, a now promise of life. If there was ever a time 
when it was necessary to remember that service and co-operation are the life of 
tho universe and that floUishnoHS and competition are its death, it is now. Let 
us not lose sight of the fundamental Law. God is love, Tho world is based on 
love and there is more of ailbetion than dislike between man and man, commu- 
nity and comraunily and race and race. But in this world, dislike is more active 
and manifest than ailbetion. It is your duty to reverse this order, to kill mutual 
suspicion anti to bring about peace and goodwill among men. Then and then 
only shall wo bo able to reach the inevitable goal of a determined understanding 
anci harmonious nation. 

Cue conunon reproach against tho system of education given in the schools and 
colleges in India is that there is absence of any religious background for it. Though 
the members of this UuiverBity are not taught religion as such, most of them cannot 
fail to be alFected by tho spiritual atmosphere and the religious traditions attached 
to this holy town. To the Tamil scholar and to tho Hindu, no other place is more 
fragrant with sacred naemorios, no other place is holier, no other place is more 
capable of purifying and edevating than this. Educated in such an atmosphere and 
amidst such surroundings, by a body of able and self-sacrificing teachers actuated 
by the highest enthuBiasm. under the guidance of a learned Vice-Chancellor who is 
the very embodiment of those qualities of dignity, courtesy and competency which 
a good UniverBity is intended to foster, you are sure to acquit yourselves creditably 
in the battle of life and unto this behalf, you have the best wishes of the Univer- 
sity and all who are connected with it. May truth, honour and success follow your 
footsteps I 


The Mysore University Convocation 

Lt. Qoloml Sir Massan Suhrawardyj Ex-Vice-Ohancellor, Calcutta University, in 
addresssiug the Oonvocation of the University of Mysore on the Slot, October 1934, 
said : — 

Any one who is acq[uainted with the administration and affairs of this State, which 
ha» rightly earned the reputation of being a model State in India by its leadership 
and progress in mechanical, industrial, economic and educational developments, will 
be struck by the very friendly and cordial feeling which prevail among the different 
commuaities in the State. I am hero referring not only to the Hindu, the Muslim 
and the Ohristiati but also to the British and the Indian. If any one person is 
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responsible for this |!;ratifying state of affairs, it is your enliirhtonod ruler and leader, 
His Highness Sir Bri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharnk of Mysore, the 
Pounder and the Ohancollor of this University, who combines within himself anci- 
ent wisdom and piety with progressivo ideals of modern times. Every aspect of 
this State rdlects his nobility of mind and breadth of outlook. Happy relalioim, as I 
have mentioned, prevail between tho British and the Imliaiu And in the days to 
come, in tho Pedoration of tho whole of India, British and Indian, the role which 
this State and its representativea will play is bound to bo a very important and 
induontial one. Por mo it is a peculiar pleasure to fmd that the largest Hindu 
State has for its Chief Minister Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 
Kt. G. I. E. 0. B. E.. Dowan Sahib of Mysore, a great and wise represontative of 
the Muslim community to which I have tho honour to belong. May tho policy 
which inspires this administration bo adopted on a larger, nation-wide-Bcalo I The 
feuds and tho struggles which arc strangling, so to say, the birth of a now India 
will then become things of tho past and wo will bo able to build a couutry which 
will bo greater in its future than even in its past, great as it has been* 

WOMER’B EpXICATION 

Tho problem of womoiBs education has been engaging tho attention of education- 
ists as well as statesmen, hero and olsowhere. This State by providing special 
colleges for women has given a special impetus to women’s education. Among 
those who have taken their degrees to-day, I rcjoico to sec tho names of a 
number of women graduates. The old saying is true, never more true than 
to-day, that tho greatness of tho civilisation of a country is judged by tho respect ill 
accords to its women. Tho remarks made by stray visitors to this country, that 
women are not treated with the respect and courtesy which they deserve cannot bo 
(fuifco true. As far back as the Vcdio period, there were women who oven composed 
hymns. There were philosophic thinkers like Gargi and Katyayani, who took part 
in mtellcctual debates reported in tho Upanishads. The fact that tho Hindu reli- 
gion allows for the worship of goddesses indicates tho high respect in which women 
were held, PJavo wo not had m our history groat Ranis and Maharanis who have 
shod lustre and brilliance in tho administration of aflairs of tho State and staved 
off difficult situations by their timely intervention and wise counsel ? All tho same, 
we have to make very groat progress with regard to women’s position in society 
and their education. We believe that tho principles of all hnmanistio wisdom, 
reverence for individual personality and opportunities for tho development of the 
possibilities of each human being, must bo extended to womankind also. But the 
problem is not without its dimcuUlos. Western nations are to-day revising their 
notions about tho kind of education which should be given to women ; whether it 
is right for us to adopt in regard to them tho same courses of study as for men, or 
whether tho way in which they have to contribute to tho social upbuilding demands 
some kind of revision of courses which are generally adopted for men are matters 
for your serious consideration. Wo know that tho keenness of tho problem of 
unemployment in western countries subsoquent to tho war is to some extent due 
to tho displacement of men by women. It is necessary for us to guard against 
the repetiton of tho troubles which are prevailing today in other countries. I 
recognise that there arc some professions where women are better suited than men 
with their intimate sympathy for the childmind, for tho sick and tho suffering, 
Women with their natural instincts and temperamental characteristics will prove 
better teachers of tho young in tho lower stages than men. In tho great profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, one largo part, nursing, may be completely 
set apart as the special sphere of tho women. In a country, naturally conservative 
like ours, women graduates in Medicine can never be regarded as suporiluous* The 
larger their numbers, tho better for us. Tho careers of Bacteriologist, Pathologist, 
Radiologist, Oculist, Optician, Laboratory Assistant, Librarian, Stenographer, 
Telephone Operator, house manager, are some of those which will open up BUitable 
occupations fox a large number of women who do not wish to marry. But, pray, 
do not misunderstand me if I point out that tho great career, and the natural 
career, for women is home and motherhood, ^^Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth’’ is the divine object for women. I do not see why it Is consi- 
dered a greater service to humanity to earn Bs. 50 or even Rs. 2.600 a month than 
mu a happy home and look after the bearing and rearing of cuildran and be the 
moral fores and inspiration behind the ideals and aspirations and struggles of man ; 
and if motherhood is not vouchsafed to one, it is nobler to be a partner of oue^s 
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husband’s joys aud sorrows with selfless devotion. A race or a nation which 
discounts this natural hoalthy expreBsioti of women’s life must be regarded as 
decadent. The other day, I read in the press that the present Dictator of Germany 
declared that women cannot have both careers and marriage. We may quarrel with 
Hitler’s statements, with the policy which he is now adopting in his land, but 
there is an important truth which underlies this dictum of his. It is not 
possible for women to do their work efficiently in their offices and run their homes 
at the same time. One or other of these things is bound to be sacrificed by their 
dual allegiance. It is this sound principle that underlies the practice in the 
Women’s Buperior Medical Service, that married women should not be entertained 
on the staff. 


Co-Education 

Another question that generally provokes legitimate clifTercnco of opinion is that 
of co-cducation. In these days of the onset of democracy, a good theoretical ca^ 
can bo made out for co-cducaiion in all stages. But in a country like ours, with 
its rooted traditions and conservative instincts, perhaps, it is wiser to be more 
cautious.^ The best scheme would perhaps bo to have co-cducation in the early 
stages, kindergarten and primary, when the boys and the girls are not more than 
about 9 or 10 years of age, and separata them from their lOth year until they grow 
mature and self-confident and capable of thinking and judging for themselves, 1 
would have said that there might be co-education only in the post-graduate classes, 
but perhaps, it may not bo unwise to have co-cducation, in the graduate classes 
also, but certainly it should not bo adopted in any other stage, not even 
Intermediate classes. Co-cducation in the graduate and post-paduate stages will be 
a preparation for actual life where mou and women are thrown together m their 
professional and other activities. I am suggesting this not only as the result oi 
my knowledge and experience in India but from my acquaintance and large experience 
with other countries also. 

In medical education, however, I am a great believer in giving men and women 
the same opportunities of learning together and of being examined by identical 
tests. It would be disastrous for many an Indian homo if, prompted by mistaken 
ideas of chivalry, wo allow women students to pass medical examinations by tne 
application of an easier standard of practical tests as compared to men 

students. 

Times are changing rapidly. The impact of western culture is upsetting our 
old customs and social institutions. Caste restrictions^ are disappearing, ine 

marriageable ago of girls has been raised. There are unmistakable^ signs of stren^ 
thoning of public opinion in favour of widow-remarriage and abolition of the purdan 
system.” 

Amidst the conflicting currents the drift of which it is difficult to foresee, there 
is one perceptible strain in the stream, one undeviated purpose slowly but sure- 
ly evolving from the present, and that is the unshackling of the womanhood or 

India from the chains of the past. In the future our women will play an increas- 

ingly important part in social life, in the progress and the transformation of our 
ideals. They will indeed be the chief executive officers for propagating our ideas 
of health, hygiene and social advancement. Such steps as we take now will bear 
fruit in times to come and therefore it is the duty of our leader, men and especi- 
ally women, amongst whom I hope to see an increasingly large number of our 
women graduates and educated people, to take a forward step with full responsi- 
bility and with the knowledge that whatever we do to-day will guide the welfare and 
happiness of generations to come. Here the aspirations of all communities are 
to be one, here the claims of climate, religion and social authority should beforepne 
in the unity of an undivided aim. It is to this future that I invite vou to look, to 
this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to consecrate your efforts. 


Dbmocbacy 

The question of equality in education of man and woman takes me to the larger 
issue of democracy. Till the other day, we thought that the greatest contribution 
of western nations in the matter of political organisation is the institution of uoto- 
cracy* But to-day, some of the progressive and powerful western nations have 
abandoned democracy and are adopting modified autocratic forms of goveinmen 
which critics call tyranny and dictatorship. They fell that government by talk andt 
discussion with large bodies does not make for speedy and efficient action. When 
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W6 are face to face with larpjo problems such as pjcueral nn employment, low acfl** 
cultural prices and militant nationalism, it is not posaiblo for us to sit and dis- 
cuSB ways and means at inordinate length in council chambetB. Tho sands of time 
are running out, and action becomes imperative, and deliberation is naturally slow. 

A democracy lives generally if it puts in power an aristocracy not of birth but of 
intellect aud morals. In Great Britain, democracy is successful simply bocauso it is 
controlled by elected leaders in whom it has trust and who decide for the pa) pie m 
all emergencies. Tho leadership of tho best is tho only practicable and desirable 
method of public administration. Such a tradition has been in consonanco with the 
past of India where tho Brahmin was hold supreme, not^ bceaiiso ho was born a 
Brahmin, but becauso, with his rich background of education, culture and expen- 
ence, he was fitted to guide the growth of tho community. It is also in consomuioo 
with tho doctrine of Plato of the guardian in his where the guardians 

were expected to guide tho affairs of tho State in tho light of their past ideals and dis- 
interested manner. Wisdom and diBintcrestcdncHS, dnana and Tyaga, must l)e the 
two features. Wisdom and disinterestedness must be tho qualitii'S possesBcd by 
those who claim to lead tho community. It is tho wisdom of the XTpanishands. It 
is tho wisdom of Plato. It is the practical wisdom of tho British Btate, where peo- 
ple enjoy a greater security of life and freedom of speech than in any avowedly 
Republican Btate and I am glad to bo able to say, it is tho great example we find 
in this State of Mysore. 

iNEFFrOIEHOY AND PnyBtOAb PlTNESB 

Much of the backwardness and inefficiency of our pc'Ople might bo directiy traced 
to the lack of their physical fitness, Ou account of their low vitality, they fall 
easy victims to infectious diseases and there is a constant drain on their poor 
reserve of vitality. Great attention will have to bo paid in schools and colleges to 
the building up of the physical manhood of tho country. Thysical fitness is, to 
my mind, the first condition of intellectual efficiency and mental alertness. Even 
though the direct task of the University is tho inteliectiuil training of the students 
who go to its doors, it is essential tnat cfiual attention should ^ bo paid to the 
physical welfare of our young men and outlets provided for their energy in the 
domain of healthy recreations, manly games aud sports and also amateur theatrical 
performances and musical entertainments. It is a pleasure for mo to know that in 
your University these extra academic pursuits are well looked after and with tho 
facilities which the country provides, it should be possible to further develop this 
side of the Universtity’s life. Long excursions are now becoming naore popular and 
fashionable in western countries, and in Mysore with its salubrious climate, such 
excursions might occasionally be arranged, and students encouraged to take to them. 
The Krishnarajnsagara and other beautiful and wide expanse of water afford ample 
opportunities for developing a University Rowing Club. With your own Btato 
Army, which provides a career for your young men, it must bo possible for you to 
organise on a large scale a University Training Corps, which not only gives students 
physical training but trains them in habits of obedienco, team work and disciplino. lu 
these days when aviation is being newly introduced into our country, it is our young 
men who, as tho natural leaders of tho community, should take a prominent part 
in this enterprise. Perhaps, it may not bo easy to start an Aviation Club immedia- 
tely, but as soon as finances permit, a Civil Aviatioi\ Officers' University Training 
Crops might be started and it will bo tho first of its kind. 

While 1 am on this subject, 1 may bo pardoned for drawing attention to a 
lopsided development of tho physical aspect, which is now becoming more attractive 
in some parts of the country. There are institutions which specialise in teaching 
young men the art of muscular control and muscular development and physical 
endurance. While physical fitness is essential, while physical and muscular deve- 
lopment undertaken on scientfic lines will develop one’s muscles aud keep one’s 
body light and one’s limbs supple, exhibitions of one-sided and unscientific pnysical 
development for spectacular purposes cannot be too strongly eondemued. Those 
who indulge in such exhibitions arc liable to become heavy aud muscle- bound ana 
Ml victims to heart diseases after a certain age. 

Vebnaoume as a Meoitcjm oe Instepotioh 

Sir Astitosh Mukherjee was very anxious for the development of the vernacular 
language and in his Convocation address there also advocate its adoption. I havo 
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tried to follow this ideal and it was my privilege to be able to take some effective 
steps to make vernacular as the medium of instruction up to the Matriculation 
standard in the Calcutta University, I therefore trust that I shall not be misun- 
derstood when I say that while I appreciate the worthiness of this scheme as a 
means of easily learning a foreign language and as a patriotic desire to enrich and 
encourage the development of one’s own mother tongue, we should not at the same 
time make a fetish of it. The world has become small and India cannot remain 
isolated any more. Wo are bound to take our place in the world economy and 
any tendency in Universities to neglect the use of the English language out of 
false pride and false ideas of patriotism, is bound to tell on our own usefulness 
and progress and position in the world of thought and life. English is the langu- 
age which opens to us the treasures of modern science and criticism. It is the 
language by which wo are able to put ourselves in touch with the other nations 
of the world. For purposes of business and commerce, we require language that 
is spoken practically over the whole world. And it would be a bad day for us if 
wo should in any manner lower our standard of teaching and knowledge in English. 
By all means, develop the vernacular, but do not do so at the cost of a thorough 
and good knowledge of English. 

I would like to mention that the system ^ of Eeadership Lectures has placed the 
University of Oalcirtta in a position to invite scholars from abroad from time to 
time to deliver short courses of lectures. Perhaps, something more effective than 
those occasional lectures will have to be developed in the near future and a regular 
exchange of students and of professors established between the different Universities 
in India and overseas, British and Foreign. In this way, a direct and continuous 
cultural contact can bo established between diflerent Universities. I feel that the 
beauty of your country, its arts and craft, its rich background of ancient culture 
and learning will make it a very suitable place for the establishment of such 
a centre. 

HlN'Dtr-MtrSLXM UNITY 

Befors I sit down, I wish to tell you that your country at the moment needs 
men who have not merely education, not merely^ knowledge or learning, but 
sympathy and humanity born of true ^ culture. Nothing depresses me more than 
tne phenomenon which, alas, is increasing in its proportions, the phenomenon of 
graduates, of products of our Universities, who have won the highest distinctions 
and passed the highest examinations, and sometimes men of mature years like 
lecturers and professors, subordinating all their learning and knowledge to the 
potty ends of their own self for gaining applause^ and cheap popularity or the 
sinister interests of their own community. I can think of numbers of sadhus and 
sufis, men belonging to all creeds and communities, who have the strength to 
subordinate their petty interests to the public good and hold aloft the vision of 
one family on earth under God’s Bale. There are men and women in this land 
who do not possess University degrees, who cannot mouth the modern catch-words 
of progress, democracy, etc.; but who are still endowed with that natural sympathy 
for mankind, regardless of caste, creed or community. They are truly more cultured 
than the University titled men who fly the banners of their particular communities. 
Unfortunately for our country at the moment, when political freedom is dawning 
on us, when questions of Indian self-government have come to occupy not the 
regions of dreams but the centre of practical politics, we are trying to open old 
sores and exaggerate animosities and antagonisms and thus postpone the achieve- 
ment of the dream of our statesmen. Communal diflerences particularly between 
Hindus and Mussalmans are being revived for the sake of political ends. It is 
forgotten that there were great periods of Indian History when the Hindu and 
the Mussalman lived side by side in perfect amity 'and concord, thoroughly appre- 
ciative of each other’s cultures, and expressing their traditions in a bmd of both^ 
which are even to-day matters of pride to Indians as a nation. I^qk at the 
products of the Art and Architecture expressive of the synthesis of the Hindu and 
the Mussalman, which are to be found in North India, especially in Agra and 
Delhi which have survived the ravages of time and compelled the respect and 
admiration of the world. Before there can be Hindu-Muslim unity on thd’ political 
side, there should be intellectual sympathy and co-pperatipn between the two cul- 
tures. On the same ideal and cultural plane, affinities and sympathies require to 
be fostered with great care and delicacy. Intellectual understanding is the basis of 
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a!I political unity and I do not Buppoao it ifl neccBfiary for mo in this Btato to 
refer to that fact, since you have in your Ohanoollor, a dovoufc Hindu, who, at 

the same time, has great sympathy and appreciation of the oiufcurcs of the Mussal* 
mans and the Ohrwtians. If only his 03 campIo is followed by each one of you, 
you will bring nearer tho realisation of our political ideals* I do hope that when you 
enter life and are called upon to take your part in the control and administration 
of public affairs, you will not betray the caimo of your own country s free- 
dom or national unity* Your Vioc-Ohancollor in recommonding you for the degrees 
has to-day charged you “that in your life and conversation you may prove your- 
self worthy of the same*^^ I put to you this challengo whether in your daily lives, 
by your spoken word or silent deed, you will stand up, even on self-saerifico, for 
the cause of India, our motherland, or betray your ideal in becoming partisans of 
a petty creed or community. Lot each one answer to himself. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 


The following is a summary of 
Badhahrkhnan at the Convocation of 

Novannber 1934 : — 


tho address delivered by T>r, Sir S. 
tho Allahabad University hold on the 13th. 


Let mo oxpressa ray grateful appreciation of the kind thought whi^ your 
authorities had for mo in asking mo to come here and give the address. Though 
I know from experience that a Convocation addressed intended for tho stuaents 
who are leaving tho University is no easy task, yet it gives mo the chance of 
meeting a large gathering of scholars and students, a great temptation ^ for one who 
has been a teacher for a large part of life. If I am hare this evening, it is duo 
to a strict adherence to the maxim which has long been in practice, though 
recently exalted into the rank of philosophy, that tho best way ^of getting over 
a temptation is by quietly yielding to it. 


Unemployment 

In conformity with tradition, let me offer my hearty congratulations to you who 
have received degrees to-day. You have successfully completed the prescribed, 
courses of study and are now looking forward to your work in life for which the 
University training has been a preparation. Latterly, tho lack of adjustment 
between the needs of life and studies in the University has come in for a good 
deal of comment and criticism that it is unnecessary for mo to draw your attention 
to it. If I tell you, young men and women, that you will have soft jobs and 
great careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired University dogrees it will 
bo rousing hopes that are destined to disappointment. Unemployment is tho lot 
of many University men tho world over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted in tho society which had paid for their 
training. It is not tho function of Universities to produce an academic proletariat 
which 18 fed on idleness and so develops mental flabbiness and ncrrrasmenla. 
The responsibility for this state of affairs is not merely in the educational system 
but also in the economic situation. You are not accountable for either. But it is 
a healthy sign that there is a remarkable agroeraont among eaucationisfcs to-day 
that the system of education requires drastic revision from the foundation to me 
Wpole. It is out of date and unsuited to modern conditions ana mvolyes a 
colossal waste of intellect and energy. 


BEEOEM of SEOON0ABY EDTJOATION 

In all its stages, Primary, Secondary and University, a reorientation Is necessary. 
While anv member of the general community is entitled to the minimum of ednea- 
tion at any rate, to the Primary standard if he is to function as a unit in a 
democratic state, the large numbers who institute the mainstay of any society, 
the peasants working on the soil and the skilled workers engaged m ludnstrles 
require to be looked after in the Seeondaty schools. Becoudary cdueatiou is the 
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weakest link in our system. It is dominated exclusively by the University 
requirements. It must provide a type oi education which is complete in itself, 
enabling those who have benefitted by it to take up a position in life. It must 
therefore be so organised as to give a general cultural standard to the bulk of the 
population and enable them, at the same time, to face the varied requirements of 
practical life. It must not be its exclusive aim to prepare candidates for University 
studies. The value of University education is considerably impaired by the presence 
in the University of men who are unfit for higher literary or scientific education. 
The technical schools should train our youths not merely for urban occupations, 
because tho country is fundamentally rural. Agriculture is the foundation of 
Indian life and will continue to bo so for a long time to come. 

Today, with the low agricultural prices, our farmers who are the producers of 
wealth in our land, are unable to get enough food for themselves out of the soil 
they cultivate. In more favourable circumstances, they have a very small surplus 
to self. So long as wo continue to cultivate our fields with the tools of a past 
ago, tho bent sticK and tho wooden plough, the yield from the soil cannot be 
increased. If there is to bo any improvement, agricultural training suited to our 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of agricultural schools, small in size 
and limited in scope, require to be established. Besides, our farmers are generally 
engaged in some subsidiary industry during tho intervals of leisure which field- 
work involves. In former days, spinning and weaving were the subsidiary industries. 
Gandhiji’s attempt to revive thorn is not a madman^s dream. Technical schools 
whore training can bo given in industries which can bo carried on iu small work- 
shops are most urgently needed. 

Tho Universities should bo called upon to produce a higher intellectual class, 
not only willing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will fill important and 
influential positions in tho liberal professions, in tho great industries and in public 
life. They must pay special attention in technological institutes to research in 
subjects relating to agriculture and industries, 

Leadekship 

Besides teaching and research, the training of leaders, is an essential function of 
the University. To-day there is no lack of moral energy or disinterestedness but 
it is taking unnatural shapes on account of wrong direction, The responsibility of 
the intellectuals, tho natural leaders of thought and life, is immense. The anxious 
preoccupation, of tho statesmen of all countries at the present moment when com- 
peting social, economic and political views are in the field, raises questions of fun- 
damental importance. The issues involved are vital to every interest both of the 
individual and of humanity. Univ(3r8ities which have for their function the con- 
serving and dispensing of the best traditions of human thought and conduct are 
deeply affectod by the great moral issues about the first principles of social orga- 
nization, which these questions raise. 

Demooeaoy and Bictatoeship 

Mazzini defined democracy ‘‘as the progress all through under the leadership 
of the wisest and the best’'. A democracy fails if the people are not sufficiently 
enlightened to be able to select wise and intelligent leaders. The leaders to-day are 
neither wise nor intelligent. Scepticism and selnshness are their chief characteristics. 
They are supported by the rapacity of profiteers, the apathy of the masses, the 
faint-hearted servility of the intellectuals who make themselves tho advocates of 
devastating prejudices which it should be their mission to uproot. Without any 
clear vision of humanity's goal, our leaders set forth programmes which they value 
more than the lives of their fellovi^mea. They will not hesitate to send millions to 
death to prove themselves in the right. Their own particular purposes should be 
achieved by any means, however barbarous or inhuman. 

We are witness to-day of the terrible sinister portent that some of the progres- 
sive nations of the West whose names are synonymous with civilization are embarking 
with cynical deliberation on a course which is in conflict not so much with the 
high injunctions of the religions they profess, but the most elementary dictates of 
natural justice and humanity. In a large part of Europe, democracy which was 
for long considered the great contribution of Europe to world's political thought is 
now abandoned. Parliamentary government is killed, the press is muzzled, freedom 
of thought, of speech and of assembly is forbidden. The ordinary decencies of 
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public life, the convoiitionB which raino huumu fiocicty abevc a pack of animals, 
tho bonds of personal loyalt.y and frknulHhip arc bein_g awept away by groupfl who 
neither rcBpoct laws nor recognise the common obligations of humanity. The Koal 
of the dictators shrinks at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold-blooded 
murders of political opponents. 

The obvious incompotence of governments to deal in a just and effective way 
with tho problem of economic iiuapuility is the cause of the diBconient with demo- 
cracy and this discontent has carried clictntors to pow('r. Unimpeded freedom of 
trade resulted in the exploitation of man by his hdiows, The demand for great<u' 
economic equality was resented by the vested intorests and class conflicts developed. 
Regulation of private industry on a largo scale was uiulertaken by tln^ governments 
but not as rapidly as one would desire. Economic cUbrt was ihereforcs put under 
political direction. Peaceful evolution which is the method of democracy yielded 
to forcible revolution. 

OompulHJon thus became tho controlling principle of social, caamomic and poli- 
tical life. If there is a restriction of personal liberty attd a denial of opportunities 
for a full, satisfying, noble life, it only, means that economic justice and security 
ask lor their price. The price has been paid in many countries but they are not 
nearer the goal Tho new slavery for mankind has not resulted in economic 
justice and security. 

MnaTAitiHM 

Selfish and suspicious units which constitute tho present politically and econo- 
mically unorganised world have raised tariff walls which natnrally increase 
personal rivalries and biUerness. It is a slate of constant con tin nous 
economic struggle. Those who believe in force for their internal affairs 
have no hesitation in adopting it in their foreign relations. Militarism is 
now in the ascendant, Might is to-day xnore right than ever. Our 
dictators are all sabre-ratUors and scare-mongers. They tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent people in order to maintain armaments. Nations are fed on a diet of 
blood and iron, Italy is busy turning a people into an army, Tho boys of Italy 
are to bo prepared “spiritually, physically and militarily’^ for tho profession of 
arms, Germany and Austria, Russia and Erance, even Great Britain, are piling up 
preparations for war, while their Governments doeiaro that they desire peace, 
defending tho increased Air Estimates in tho House of Ooramons, Mr. Baldwin 
remarked that in future wo must regard not tho white cliffs of Dover but the left 
bank of the Rhine as our frontier. No one knows what exactly Baldwin meant 
and it is doubtful whether he himself knew. But tho French took the words to 
mean that England was at last about to agree to a military alliance with Franca 
and they can always quote Baldwin. 

POWEBS OF DaEKNEBS 

The powers of darkness are gathering in every direction. Tho nations of 
Europe are drifting towards war with all its incalculabio horrors, Tho next war 
will be fought largely from tho air and it will bo much moro pitiless, iudiscriini- 
nating and descriptive than anything in tho previous history of warfare, ft is 
admitted that there is no dcfenco against air atiack. Guo can only retaliate. 
Invasion by an army could bo repelled by '^ranging a sufficiently strong force aga- 
inst it. Bo also with blockade by a fleet. But there is no reliable defence against a 
raid by bombing aeroplanes. However largo our Hying force may be, a much 
smaller one could deliver a blow, a blow levelled straight against tho civilian popu- 
lation, old and young, women and children* hospitals and nurBcries# 

ISfaw conditions cnallengo us to restate the aims, -revise the methods and reshape 
the system of university education. Our purpose hitherto has been to impart 
university education to as many as are willing to receive it. Our methods have 
therefo*^® necessarily been those best suited to mass production, Bat it followed that 
the best brains of the country have boon neglected and consequently our universi- 
ties have failed to produce in sufficient number loaders fit to cope with the prob- 
lems— national, provincial and even local— of tho country’s social and political life,” 



The Agra Oni?ersily Convocation 

Mr. A, IL Maehemle, Pro-VicO'Chancollor of tho Osmatxia XJoiversily, in the 
conrao of hiB Convocation Address at the Agra University held at Agra on the 
17th, November, 1934 said : — 

To make available to young men and women tho knowledge that has been 
accumuiated by past ages falls far short of what our purpose should be in the 
critical days of hop(3 and opportunity that are almost upon us. must define 
our university aims in terras of to-morrow, The country now looks to us consci- 
ously and deliberately to devel?)p tho powers of those who have the capacity for 
leadersdip. We may not by any process of formal education be able to 
produce great ptTsoaaliticB. But wo can with sorao hope of hucocss aim at produc- 
ing a groat community -"men and women who have been disciplined in mind and 
character, who ar<i iirapired by ideals of willing service, who have the initiative and 
cflieioncy for kiadcrshit) and who by the soundnoss of their judgment are fit to mould 
public opinion in accordanco with their own ideals, 

'‘The fate and fortunes of every peoplo’^ said the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, “d(3pend upon the opportunities which it afTords to its ablest sons, who 
muBt bo the leaders and guides of tho next generation in every field of national 
activity. If thdr minds are sterilised, if their intellectual growth is starved and 
stunted, tho nation will as surely sufier aa it will if it neglects the material 
rcBources wlucdi Nature has bestowed upon it'^ Thus the work in a uaiversity 
mnst be cxacling and strenuous. Its class-rooms must bo places where thought is 
active and is applied to use, whore self-reliance is developed, where the creative 
faculties are strengthened and whore balanced minds are formed. , , 

What is the reality ? The prevailing method is for teachers to^ do the thinking 
for the students. Tho most popular lecturer is he who confines himself strictly to 
the course and whoso summaries are so skilfully made that the, students need not 
even read the prescribed text-books. In post-graduate classes, in which smaller 
numbers make it possible to preserve human contact between teacher and taught, 
self-reliance and wide reading are encouraged and in some colleges and teaching 
universities an effect is being made by means of tutorial classes to develop powers 
of indepondcut thought and criticism. But usually university lectures do not 
Bimulato thought , they arc a substitute for thought. Through the study of 
English literature there is an opportunity for developing the love of reading 
own sake and thus giving all students on tho Arts side a pure and abiding 
pleasure. 

Yet tho prevailing method of teaching is to convert a masterpiece of literature 
into a horrible moss of synonyms and paraphrases of which the permanent effect 
may be judged from tho fact tnat in this province of five universities there is not 
a sufficient demand for literature to support a single book-shop, as the term is 
understood in university towns of the West. 

The end of tho study of literature at our universities is for nciost students a 
release from it. The study of Science involves independent practical work and 
therefore demands self-effort, but even in our laboratories it is common Ao find 
students carrying out experiments mechanically according to directions which sewot 
the subjects for investigation, give detailed instructions regarding the methods of 
work and leave the students nothing to do besides the taking of observations. 

The fault lies in our system of education. We have provided in our secondary 
institutions a predominantly literary education which can lead only to more litepry 
education. Accordingly many students drift into university courses for which 
they are unfitted becuse there is no other type of higher education open to them. 
The colleges have to make tho best of conditions as they find them — classes ologgw 
with students who have no aptitude for higher literary and scientific study. The 
lecturer cannot give of his best or stimulate the interest and curiosity of his 
students ; he rightly thinks it unfair to leave half of his class behind. He must 
keep to tho dry and dusty road which leads to success in examinations. Attempts 
by students of more than average ability to find pleasure and delight by exploring 
the country on either side must be discouraged ; these excursions hamper the 
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teachoBfl cITorls to help tho duller onoB to reach the journoy’B etui Tims the 
teacher is compelled by force of cifcumstattces to adopt the only method of 
insfcrnction that will moeb tho caHo-to do tho thinking for his stiulciiits and present 
the subject of study in tho form of dictated notes. 

These criticism apply, though to less degree, to some universities in the west 
also. Tho ilrst remedy suggested is a drastic selceiion of siudenlB* **lt is tho cant 
of democracy,” says a critic of Western universities, ‘ho talk as though the bulk 
of tho people are fitted to receive university ednention and should have it as ^soon 
as it can bo provided. Tho universities should ho only for the really intelligent 
and these are a small proportion of the total population.” Similar views have becti 
expressed by tho Principal of tho ITnivorsity of Ht, Andrews, the oldest university 
in Scotland. “Tho power of leadership,” ho said, ‘hs grc'atest; when coupled with 
tho wisdom and understanding the universiliefl strive to providt\ and I often wonder 
if our present methods, in which wo attempt to ignore the biologirid law that the 
efilcicney of tho few is secured by the sacrifico of the many, are more likely to 
lead to produce tho particular men the world requin^s.” 

But the process of elimination involves tho overhauling and reconstruction of 
our system of secondary education. Wo cannot adopt the easy remedy of stinening 
the standards of university examinations. It is not eciuitahle that those who desire 
to receive education beyond tho secondary school stage should be denietl facilities 
for higher education merely because they are unfit for university studies. Alany 
of them have other aiitltudes for which scope must bo found by providing for 
them training which will equip them for usoinl and honourable careers in tho 
industrial, commercial and agricultural life of the country. Tho problem cannot 
bo solved by Government or tho Kdneation Department alone, Tho Ministry of 
Education m the XTnited Proviuces have therefore recently isbikkI a resolution in 
which they have invited tho public to co-operate with them in finding a solution, 

Skarch fob Totth 

The elimination of tho unfit will not in itself bo a reform of university educa- 
tion. It is only one of tho essential conditions of reform. Reform is possible only if we 
are clear about our aims and constantly bring our methods to the test whether or not 
they help us to achieve our purpose. There are many definitions of university aims, 
but all may bo summed up m these words— tho search for truth. A university at 
its beat expresses in its administration, curriculum, naothods of teaching and in all 
its activities the desire of men to pursue tho truth for truth’s sake. 

Let us first ask to what extent the pursuit of truth is deliberately stimulated by 
our university bodies. Unfortunately they are too busy with other matters. The 
authorities of all our universities, teaching as well as affiliating, dovoto most of 
their time and energy to purely formal business. Teachers have a passion for 
meetings, where they engage in endless discussions regarding regulations, which 
thus tend to become more and more elaborate. Yet, as ProfesRor Zinmeru has 
said, there is no department of human activity whore tho heavy administrativo 
methods of largo scale enierprieo arc less at homo or defeat their purpose more 
completely. What may be eflicicncy in the one region becomes an cncumbranco in 
the other. When teachers are absorbed in tho working of tho machine they can 
give littlo time or attention to questions of educational policy which cipross the 
spirit and ideals of the university. 

Problem of CxTRBTCXJLtiM 

The most important of these is the eurnculum. It scorns to be assumed that 
there must and can bo only one form of curriculum— a list of subjects from which 
the students may, with some slight restriction, choose any three. Buch a curriculum 
is without design or coherence and is based on no intelligible principle. If there 
is an underlying theory it is the false one that it docs not matter what subjects 
the undergraduate studies as long as ho studies three, however grotesquely unrelated 
they may be. If wo wish university education to tram for dtixonehip the curricu- 
lum must be carefully designed for that purpose. But our present curriculum is a 
preparation not for life but for examinations controlled by tho Public Service 
Commission and other external examining bodies. Therefore the graduates who are 
being sent forth to enrich the public life of the country are being trained along 
lines of narrow specialism— Science graduates who are wholly ignorant of the record 
of humsB thought and feeling and Arts graduates who have not the most elementary 
equipment to enable them to understand the wonder and meaning of life. These 
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defects arc not peculiar to the Agra IJniverflity or even to Indian universities 
in general Complaint is made that in Universities of the West also subjects are treated 
as ends in thcniBclvcs and not as elements in a larger synthesis, and that degrees 
arc awarded after an examination which is designed to test knowledge gained 
almost entirely by means of unremitting industry and the application of meneory 
to a limited set of fads. A well informed critic (Aldcrtoa Pink : “If the blind 
lead*”) of Western universities says that in some universities of the West there is 
no unifying aim, that ‘in the true sense of the word there is no curriculum,” 
there is just ‘‘an asRoriment of educationally purposeless courses based on 
specialised work in single Bubjccts ” Ho has, therefore, suggested that the rigid 
demarcation between Arts and Bcienco should be broken down and that the curri- 
culum should consist not of alternative subjects but of alternative groups of corre- 
lated studies bearing on the needs of society and aiming at initiating young people 
into what is vital in the knowledge and ihought of our time and thus equipping 
them for the social Icaxlership for which their abilities fit them. H. G. Wells, who 
contemptuously doRcribes the Arts course in universities as “merely a wasteful pro- 
longation of puerility” has advocated an even more drastic reconstruction of the 
curriculum. I mention these suggestions not to endorse them gin detail but to 
emphasise first that there is a problem of the curriculum and secondly that it has 
not yet been solved satisfactorily even in the older universities of the West. Our 
Indian univcrsilics have been, with almost pathetic eagerness, imitative of Western 
institutions. Here is an opportunity of repaying their debt by making their own 
contribution to the solution of a question of vital importance to universities all 
the world over. 


TFAmim AND Reseaech 

Another problem for university teachers, perhaps next in importance^ to the 
question of the curriculum, is how to strike a balance between teaching and 
research. Extension of the bounds of knowledge is the search for truth and there- 
fore must by our definition bo one of the primary aims of any university. But let 
us beware of pretence and humbug masquerading as truth. Of some of the 
research work done at Western universities, it has been said by one who is compe- 
tent to judge : ^^Anyono who takes the trouble to run through the titles of theses 
deposited in university libraries or printed by university presses rnust be applied 
by the amount of effort there revealed. Those who are in charge of this sort of work 
know very well that the field in which profitable research can be done by the 
novice is very limited and in some directions already exhausted ; yet they continue 
to encourage students to pursue the depressing task of borrowing through rubbish 
heaps to the degree of Pb.D”. I hasten, however, to add that this is not a fair 
valuation of every research degree and that even “an elaborately documented dis- 
sertation on an obscure matter” however dull it may appear to be is possibly a 
key to new regions of thought. What I wish to stress is that in our colleges and 
universities research work which is divorced from teaching has little educational 
value; but its influence is great if it keeps alive the teacher’s enthusiasm for his 
subject and if the more advanced students are allowed to share in it and thus 
realize that if they are to love truth they must be prepared to win her by patient 
investigation and servo her by strenuous work, In some of our universities, notably 
at Allahabad and Lucknow in these provinces, research work of first rate quality 
aud educational value has completely altered the tone of some teaching departments. 
In the colleges of an affiliating university wo have neither the staff nor the equity 
ment for such research work of this kind. But what matters more than research 
work in teaching departments is the spirit of the researchers. The teacher may 
reveal this spirit even when ho is dealing with knowledge centuries old, provided 
that he imparts it in such a way as to stir the imagination of students and tram 
them to test it, utilize it, turn it to the principles which are true for all tune. Who 
can doubt that all the time. Who can doubt that the influence for good of such a 
teacher, whatever his subject may be, is for university purposes of infinitely greater 
value than that of the researcher who shuts himself up in his laboratory and by a 
process of patient distillation addes one more to the infinite series of compounds of 
Carbon, Hydrogen and Os:ygen ? 

Pkoblem of Teaching Technique 

Lastly, there is the problem of teaching technique. In recent years there has 
been considerable improvement in methods of teaching in schools. But university 
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profcsflors liavo ctitiouBly a seorn of diecusftion rogardipi]: tha methods by which 
they should do their daily work. Alono amongst profcsHioiial mm they give no 
sustained thought lor the techniciuo of their craft I coufesB that tint pedagogue 
is the boro of all bores ; and I submit that he makes up a large part of my own 
composition. I shall not, howeven abuse mv present position by permitting him 
to speak. I would only indicate some of the (ptcstions which are of vital impor- 
tance to university teachers and whieh, as a body, they have never answered 
because they have never asked theiu : Jfow can literature be taught as a study of 
life, as cultivation of the imagination and as revelation of the licauty of form, 
fitness of phrase and ninsie of language ? How can knowledge.— the meanings of 
words and sentences and the relationB of parts to each ^ otlnir and to the whole 
—bo imparled without destroying pleasure and beaniy, which are evanescent under 
analysis t By what methods can the student of History be trained to investigate 
causes and measure effeets, analyse motives, deduce inflmmecH from eHtabliHluKl data 
and distinguish btS.wcen the essential and the accidental? I how can the teacher of 
Economics make the study more real by building a bridgti betwtam the theory of 
the class-room and praelieal life? How can stall and students rmider through this 
subject a service to the community by applying it to Indian needs *? How should 
Mathematics be taught so that apart; from its value as an instrument for use U 
may ho a training intellec.tnal precision and Hclf-reuance ? Why with all *our 
tuependiture on nniversity and college departments of Scii'nce we do not produce 
more graduates with seientirm minds— men who think for themselves, who weigh 
evidence, who, in Faraday’s phrase, ar<i not biassed by appearanci^s, have no favourite 
hypothesis, are of no school and in doctrino have no master ? In a word, by 
what methods of teaching can we in every suliject fulfil the aim of the Hniviwsity, 
by training students to search for the truth, hold it in their hearts, diseanm it in 
their thoughts and live it in their lives? 

My final word is to express on behalf of all ofucors, teachers and friends of 
the ITnivcrsity our good wishes to yon, the graduates of to-day, You deserve 
success. You have an innate courtesy and good humour which make teaching in 
the colleges of the University a Jdolight. You have shown industry, grit and 
pcrsovcrenco and many of you also great courage in obiaming university education 
at the cost of privation and even Buffering. You are going forth now to the great 
arena of the outside world. How are you to ho distiimuished there from other 
educated men who are not university graduates ? In what senso is each of you 
to prove worthy of his degree ? Not by what he knows, but what ho is : one 
who is humblo in mind and yet does not accept opinions from the daily nroBi or 
from the assertions of others until ho has tried and tested them, who probei into 
catch-words and fine phrases and faces facts ; one who throughout his life, in his 
daily duties and in association with his fellows, by honeflty of thought, integrity of 
conduct and thoroughness of work, is steadily and surely building for huuHelf a 
ship of truth— 

‘^Tn which his soul may sail— 

Bail cm the sea of death, 

For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courag(\ youth, 

Of all but truth.” 


The Patna University Convocation 

Mr. Justice Khaja MohammoA Noor, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna ITnivcrsity, 
in the course of his Convocation Bpccch deliv^ored at Patna on the 24t:li. November 
1934 said 

^University education must by its very nature to a largo extent be cultural and 
it must pre-eminently produce men who by their research and devotion may be 
able by their contribution to add to tbo knowledge and culture of humanity. 
Whatever may be the defect of the present system, I can confidently say that the 
feneral education now imparted in the university is producing a body of young 
men who equipped by their training cau make themselves useful in various spheres. 
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Mr. Juslico Noor congratulating tho new graduates said : 'On my own behalf and 
on behalf of tho University I congratulate you on your succees and wish you godspeed. 
After leaving tho portals of this University you arc about to enter the University of Life 
and face its diverse and complicated problems. Many of you will be faced with 
tho qiieafcion of selecting a future career. During these days of world-wide econo- 
mic depression, unemployment among the educated youths of the country must 
have been agitating your mind. The only advice I can give you is to face it with 
patience, pcrseverenco and good spirit The universities, particularly of this country, 
are being subjected to a very severe criticism and it is said that the education 
which wc have been able to impart to you is not suited to your requirements. 
Tho dissatisfaction is universal but tho solution is not so easy as some of the 
critics think it to bo. It is said that a university should take up technical and 
vocational education. Some universities have made a beginning, and with us it is a 
question of funds. It is, however, not sometimes recognised that simply opening 
technological clasBCH in tho universities will not solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment If tho universities of India have not solved the problem of unemployment 
they have produced men who arc educating public opinion for its solution. Correct 
thinking is tho first stop towards tho achievement of tho object. Specialised educa- 
tion without taking stock of its demand will make the distress more acute. 

Mt is generally acknowledged that tho solution of tho problem does not lie in 
the reform of university education but also in tho economic development of the 
country which will open more avenues for the employment of the educated youths 
of the country. This is not a problem which a university alone can solve. It is to 
be solved by tho combined effort of tho people and the Government. The universities 
will certainly have to make their own contribution. We have been able to impart 
to you what wo believe a sound general education which if^ you only rightly 
use it, will enable you to adapt yourselves to varying conditions of life which 
will face you. , . 

Oontinuing ho said : 'But I will toll you one thing. Will you wait till the 
economic development of tho country finds a career for you ? Will you not make 
a start for yourself ? Some of you at any rate, I am sure, can command a little 
capital. Your general education is at your disposal. Any technical knowledge 
needed can bo acquired if you want it or you can combine with those who have 
it. I would urge upon you to think whether some of you at least cannot start a 
small industry yourself and keep yourself engaged^ instead of running about from 
door to door to seek a comparatively low paid service. Others who are in a posi- 
tion to do so may think of leading a village life as Dr. Paranjpye impressed upon 
the Convocation last year. The co-operative movement on which much of the 
economic development of tho peasantry depends is suffering for want of educated 
workers in the villages. Will not some of you who can afford to do so, go and 
live among tho villagers and take up this philanthppic work of village uplift 
which in 3m end will achieve the object of the economic 'prospertity of the country 
which all of us have in view ? Think, decide and act.’ 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm Bailey, Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Lucknow University at Lucknow on the 26 th. November 1934, declared 

believe that it is only in alliance with the form of culture which is tolerant 
of every variety of thought or custom save that which ojTends the spirit of 
liberty that India can find the fulfilment of her best self and give all 
her peoples that great future for which we all alike pray. ^ Is a 1 
that we are doing here and in other centres of higher education ; is, indeed, all 
the trend of the type of culture to which we^ have now been devoting ourselves 
for some years, in truth anti-national he inquired of his audience. Indeed 
the recent course of the world has been such that in^ many countries the sole test 
applied to any policy or any cultural developnaent is its capacity for satisfying 
what is held to be the national genius or character. If India were to decide in its 

own mind that the type of culture largely determined by external ^ influences is 
£ -£ — • 
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diniculiy inherent in itn transplantation to a different Roif, hut all active hostility 
v^hich flows from an intensified nationalistic feelinir. Whatever view one may take 
of the maimer in which the raerits of foreign rule are canvasBcd or of some of the 
methods whereby it is Bonglit to reduce its authority^ yet the tlesire to bo more 
independent of that rule is natural enough. Certainly, it would bo illogical if 
Englishmen remembering how much of their own history luul how much of their 
feelings they have taught India, wore to regard it as nnjustiflalile’. 

“In Becking to spread among them institution s and uleas which seemed to have 
been fiuoeessfui in Europe,^’ his Excellency proceeded, “there was at least a «incere 
and honest attempt to give the East what had appeared as host to the West. That 
attempt, moreover, had socured, as the whole world atlmits, for India an immense 
advance not only in material and social circumstances but in every condition that 
makes towards nationhood”* 

Continuing, his Excellency said : ‘I do not Ixdiove that any thinking Indian 
really believes that the achievements of Europe in liieratur(\ philosophy and art 
are negligible and the achievement of India supreme. I, iu fairnesH, ought to make 
one observation whudt is perhaps also a warning. In altering circumstances, fee- 
lings based on political or economic considerations may well abate and changing 
relations may well bring a recognition that it is uiirn'cessary to set up any such 
defence against the assumption of Indian inferiority, but unless it Is aggravated 
by the continuance of the factors I still cannot myself believo that it is likely to 
take a form directly Bubversive of the European type of culture. ()*io must expect 
an increasing stimulus to be given to the literature of Indian languages such as 
has already taken place in regard to Bengali and to some extent to Urdu and 
Hindi, There will naturally bo a far more omphattis on education in the languages 
of the country. 

*J need not oraphasiBo the truth that every national renaissance has brought 
with it an intense revival of interest in the languagi', life, history and art of the 
people of the country. It would not be a true romuHsance if it did not seek to 
give them a now life in the face of the foreign or exotic culture. That, however, 
does not imply that the nationalistic fooling, nowevor intense it may become, must 
nocoBsarily herald a movement for the exclusion or supprossion of the Easteru 
typo of culture. Indeed, the circumstances seem to forbid it here. India could not 
afford to deprive herself of one vehicle she now possesBes for common expression 
in matters of politics, science or business, Nor would it now bo possible to break 
with all associations flowing from the use of our literature and modes of thought. 
They have gone too far and sunk too deep, 

‘Nationalistic feelings in some of their later manifestations have been apt to 
show themselves impatient and intolerant to an extent which would have surprised 
the most intolerant of our ancestors. There are modern States which, sotting out, 
assort economic self-sulhcioncy or achieve racial or cultural unity and seem capable 
of being hag-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of differenco of opinion 
and regiment every aspect of individual life. The press is silenced, the minorities 
banished or suppressed, teaching of philosophy and of history regulated by the State, 
censorship of public opinion is reduced to a muchanizod masB mcmtality. The 
philosopher speaks all this as a now form of Oaesarism. The historian might per- 
haps feel that this libels Augustus and oven does Home injustice to the more hu- 
man vagaries of some of his Buccessors’. 

In conclusion, his Excellency pointed out; ‘Fate has brought you most closely 
into contact with that form of European thought which proved itself most resistant 
to these Oaesaristio tendencies, Our confidenoo in our own modes of life and thought 
does not make us intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; our 
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. We 
believe in allowing the fullest scope to indivitual life. We think it is m the fullness 
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass mentality that the true spirit of 
of progress lies. If individual life is to bo controlled wo believe that It will be 
rather hy general social influences than by sterile processes of State regulation. 
When the State itself acts it must bo on the broad basis of general consent/ 

Just before the conclusion of hie address Hio Excellency referring to the now 
scheme of reforms saids Toliticians hero may hold their own views on the methods 
Proposed in the new constitution for the grant of a fuller share in the control of 
let own destinies. But the philosopher will see in that constitution the Bmpire^s 
ehaltemge to the spirit of the world^s new tyrannies. May India take up the gaga 
ghd Juitify the faith which insplrod that ohaflengo/ 



Tk Nagpur Ooifersily Convocation 

Tho olovonth (lotivocation of thn Nopjpur University was held at Nagpur on the 
l®t, December 1934, with His Excellency Bir Hyde Gowan in the chain 
Ik. It I\ rara}^Jpi/a in the course of his address said 

‘‘Large inaBses of educated men are now-a-days idle for want of employment. 

A Rituation like this caimot bo tackled satisfactorily unless well-considered 
action is t{ik(;n iu various directions. Thus, the Government can do a good deal 
by encouraging rapid economic dtsvclopmout both in industries and agriculture, 
They can start now, or revive dying industries especially of the cottage type ; 
they can reserve legitimate national resources to our own nationals and not 
allow foroigiuu’H to exploit them ; they can encourage tho greater use of Indian 
capital and labour, both skilled and unskilled in developing these resources ; 
they can provide facilities for the proper training of Indians for all grades of 
work roiiuircd in these induBtries, they can talce*much fiscal, legislative and 
administrative nieaeures as being taken by other National Governments for the 
bonetit of tludr own subjects as reserving our coastal shipping traffic to Indian- 
owned concerns, confining Indian insurance business to Indian-owned Companies 
or purchasing, or even Bometimes manufacturing such stores as it requires in 
tho country itself ; they can recruit more Indians to those places where out- 
siders are now being appointed. . 

“But even with all these suggestions properly carried out, mere Governmental 
action cannot effect a permanent cure. An efibrt must be made to see that early 
in the career of a boy, there should bo provided alternative courses of training 
which will lead to as honourable and respectable walks of life as those supposed 
to be rendered possible by a University degree. After all, every student is 
not fully suited for a purely intellectual education of the advanced type in Arts 
or Bcionco. At present, ho drifts on into it for want of alternatives and suitable 
advice. All grades of education are unconsciously so arranged as to lead 
everybody finally to tho university and this causes an enormous waste of enort 
on tho part of those who fail to complete their course and also unfits the 
successful for all but a few occupation. . , ^ i 

“Tho last Universities Conference recommended a conscious and ^well-planned 
division of tho educational course into four parts. Elementary (extending over five 
years) average age 6-11 ; Lower Secondary or Middle (extending over four years) 
average ago 11-15 ; Higher Secondary (extending over three years) average age 
15-18 ; and University (extending over at least three years). , ,, 

“The education in the first two, if not three, grades should be through the 
vernacular and English, should bo optionally taught in the second stage from a 
purely practical point of view and should be compulsory m the third stage 
only. There should bo a formal certificate granted on the completion of each 
stage and there should be no formal examinations at any other P^mt. The 
elementary stage should be compulsory for all children of both sexes and should 
concentrate on tho acquisition of the three “B”s and ideas on various general 
subjects like history, geography, nature study should be conveyed indirectly 
through their ordinary reading-books. Some kind of manual training shonld 
be inwsted on in every stage of education having alternative classes with 

different kinds of bias but on the whole such institutions will be generally 

of one character ; general subjects of a cultural character should have a pro- 

minent place in tho curricula. In the third stage, there should be insputions 
of different types, agricultural, industrial, commercial, and general (Arts and 
Science) though a portion of the time even in the first three should continue 
to be devoted to purely cultural subjects. In these specialised institutions 

opportunities should, whenever possible, bo given for practical training in 
addition to the theoretical. In the fourth stage, there would be the University 
with its various faculties, though each University need not aspire to have all 
oossiblo faculties. The students admitted to the University should be of a 
higher calibre than at present so that University education will produce even 
better results than now. I attach special importance to the education of girls and 
I think that, while the first and fourth grades may ordinarily be taken in common 

07 
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institutions, tho second and third should bo provided for in eeparato institutions for 
boys and girls, 

“Our cducallonnl systom has grown up so far without any e.Diiscioufl planning 
but present conditions have made clear tho urgent need of a well-thonght out 
scheme which will remedy existing difficulties. 

“Xho educational authorilicB will be in a position to do this only if they 
aro supported by intelligent public opinion readv to disregard vested interests 
when in conflict with the general plan, and also prepared to agree to 
increased expenditure for the starting of a Hullicient number of specialised 
institutions.’^ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

Sir Kurma Venkata Eeddi^ T 4 aw Member to the (lovernmeui of Madras, delivered 
the Convocation Address to the graduates of the Andhra lJalvt*rBify, at the Uoavoca- 
tion held at Waliair on the ISth. December 1934. The following are extracts 
from his address 

To mo the Andhra IJnlverHity, as it is slowly rising in its benefieeut glory and 
solid grandeur, is tho rare realisation of one of the fondest dreanm of my ardent 
youth. I was among the earliest, advocates for the establishment of a University for 
Xelugu Districts of the Madras Presideney, and when it was given to me to 
assist tho Government in the Legislature in placing the Andhra University Act on 
the Statute Book in 1925-20, I laboured In ail humbleness and with all my heart ; 
and it was with no less heartiness that I discharged my duties as a member 
of tho Senate and of tho Syndicate in tho early years of this IJnivcrsity. 

On this auspicious occasion among tho degrees that have been conferred, tho 
Honorary Doctorate on our retired Ohaneellor clcHervcs special mention. This is 
not tho place for an apprcoiaiion of Sir George Stanley’s broad^miiulcd «tatcBman- 
ship, generous and hcipful sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of our country* 
men, and unfailing soUoiUido for the welfare of the masses. This University owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir (leorge Stanley. 

We ofler a loyal and respectful welcome to tho new Chancellor, His Kxcollcncy 
Lord Erskinc. I am sure His Excellency will watch with tender solicitude ana 
paternal care during his Chancellorship tho outgrowing of this University from 
its childhood and its omergence into vigorous and healthy adolescence. 

While passing, may I with your permission, pay my tribuio of appreciation to 
your Pro-Ohanccllor, tho Hon’blo the Ilajasaheb of Bobbili who, in the period of 
rapid transition through which we are passing, has brought to bear upon the 
public life of this province tho fme and generoua mialities of a house whose martial 
glory in the past is the story of a soul-stiring ballad in our Tekgu literature, and 
who is shaping and directing it to make the Presidency of ours^ humanly incaking, 
a happy province where a genuine respect for law aad order, an implicit acilre to 
aehive political aims by constitutional methods, and a friendly feeling between the 
rulers and the ruled will be among its main features* 

IDerbotb m Eduoaxiohap SYsme 

On occasions like this it is usual to dilate upon the ideals and purpose of 
education and to offer advice to tho outgoing students. I do not propose to follow 
that course, even if I had the capacity to do so. I feci also dlfiinoJined to tender 
any advice to the graduates leaving tho University as to how they should conduct 
fejhemselves, how they should serve the country and the public, and what they 
ahould do and they should not. But may I observe here that at no time in the 
^|ii|tor 3 r of India was there a greater need than now for courage to face the prob* 
'fete, of lie age, ^devotion to the truest interests of the country, honour and unsel- 
in, public, service, and for open and receptive mlnoji to ©very new light? 
has bwu, moulded under your home influeucee and in your school- 
and any amount of exhortation from me on an oeeasion 
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like this may not improve matters. There are one or two drawbacks in our present 
educational Bystom, however, to which I should like to make some reference. 

Omission of Rklioious Instruction 

The omission of reliKiouB instruction from school and oollepje curricula ifl 
having a disastrous result. In the famous proclamation of Queen Victoria, out of 
the bountifulnesB of her grace and her groat and impartial sense of justice, religious 
neutrality was promised to us ; it was a well-meant definition of policy but singu- 
larly enough it has had unexpected and deleterious effects on the progress of 
our country. In the name of this rtjligious neutrality urgent and imperative social 
reforms have been ignored and retarded. It is in the name of this religious 
neutrality that the consecrated nantch girl continues to ply her infamous trade 
nod the Panchama— untouchabla and oppressod—is loft outside the pale of Hindu 
Bocioty, a pitiable outcaste. To this day it is this religious neutrality that prevents 
legislation from being undertaken to admit non-caste Hindus into Hindu temples, 
despite the empliatio asHcrtion that they belong to the Hindu fold. Not merely are 
reforms— so necessary because of the dictates of social justice— rdelaycd and 
obstructed but the national character has not been elevated, and I regret to add, not 
formed I Lower moral Htandards are steadily creeping into all walks of our 
lives and there has been a regrettable and dangerous deterioration in the methods 
employed to attain onr aims. 

The next result of the exclusion of religious instruction from our educational 
system i» that wo Hindus have at present no religion worth mentioning. Religion as 
an inspiring, humbling and purifying faith-founded on the verities of life ai^ 
lying Its nobler cravings— is io-uay unknown in our country in practice. Religion 
with us has ceased to bo a living force. And yet India has always been regarded 
as a land of religions— the birthplace of two of the greatest religions of the world. 

I earnestly appeal to the authorities of this University that 'at least in the 
educational institutions within the area of its jurisdiction religious instruction may 
be imparted. The principles and tenets of the three groat religions— Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity— should bo taught from the earliest standards right upto 
the final University classes, A conscience clause may be provided for and such 
scholars whose parents are unwilling to allow them to attend religious classes will 
be at liberty to absent thomsolvcs from such classes. But those who are willing 
there must bo provision for religious instruction. And I hope that this earnest 
appeal of mine will not fall on deaf ears. 


Epucational System: has Outeivbp its Usepuuness 


That the present system of education in India has served its original purpose 
and that it is no longer suited to the present and future requirements pf the 
country has been recognised in many quarters. Originally^ designed with a view to 
training our countrymen to assist the State in the administration of the country 
and with the subsidiary aims of helping the Government in the suppression of 
moral and social evils, prevalent in the country and of increasing its material 
resources and prosperity, the system has done good work and may be said to have 
largely succeeded in its main object. ... 

As regards exploitation of material resources and the growth of economic pros* 
perity educated Indians have not only not come up to the expectations of th® 
original framers of Indian Educational policy but have egregiously failed. It is 
now nearly 80 years since the Universities have been established in India nnd i® 
Is sad to note that with the solitary exception of Sir 0. V. Raman there is not 
single outstanding personality in our province who has achieved a name m the 
realm of Science. What is the cause 1 Where lies the fundamental error m edu- 


^ In our^Presidency we have three Universities, and we have ^ first grade 
eolleges. 11 professional colleges, 15 second grade colleges, and 410 High echools. 
In the quinquenium (1929-33) nearly 12,000 graduates came out of these 
Universities and during that period 11,727 young men Passed the Intermediate and 
3L7S5 were declared eligible for University studies in 1930;:34. More than a third 
of the B. S. Jm a eligibles do not continue their studies. These together with the 
graduates make up a total of 17,200 and then there are the failures aggregating 
roughly to 20,800— which means a total of 50,000 for 5 years or 10,000 every year. 
Service in the various departments of the Government which js most coveted, can 
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nofe absorb evsii a tonih of ihoHO. Hanks, buBincHB firms, rail ways, inanranco 
companioB—all combind can not; provido jiiba t'or nnot hur i('nih of tlui aliovo lot« 
What. Ih to bocomo of tho ri'.Ht ? What am ihoy doiiift io-day t What oiin they 
do ? Many of thoni havo had thoir small holdinij^H sold for mentini^; llio oost of 
thedr education. They cannot t^o Inudc to the land, for tht'y are eitluT unable to do 
raauuiil labour or have beeomu iniBritH in rural life* They cannot Hcrve in iiuluHtricB, 
because they are not trained Pu’ any. Their sole aim-**aiul it. nuint lie adiniitt'd the 
aim of the education they received— waa to Hceure jolm in pnl)li<^^ serviecB and 
private employment. The present Bysiem of (nlucation ^ aw (‘onet'ivtal by great- 
hearted British Hiatesmen a century ago has in its eswcMitinls pt'rBisted in spite of 
periodical ojcaminaiioim by committec'H of expt'rls, like the Ilunter, Raleigh and 
Hadler UommisHions, There iw an urgent need for a daring orientation of our 
policy and methods in cdueaiion. 

The educational system can do a lot in assisting people to stanire employment 
and earn a livelihood. As things stand a present, our edueatimin! system is Hindi 
that it envisages every class below the B, A, class as a ftssler to the one 
above I It is so conceived that tlio hoy who passed out of the 3rd ferm is 
intended to stiidy^ for the Hchool Final and is not lit for any thing 
cIbc. The Bchoel Final boy is t.ruiinsl in such a way that he shoujd he fit 
for receiving college education and nothing more. And the Intermediate is likewise 
a preparation for the B, A. and INist (hnuluate studies. This Hystem muHt go. The 
ladder system must ho abolished. Rural (demeuiary cdueation shonld he so shaped 
as to enable boys who leave the school to go to the hclds and take to agriculture 
with some elemeutry kmnviedge of that imlustry. Heimiulary cdii(»ation should bo 
BO self-sufficient, and the scholars who arc contmit with High Hehool ^ Fdinuition 
should have received such instruction as would ladit ihmn for subonlinate places 
in the various services, or, with a little more training in mills ami factories, for 
serving as skilled labourers— fitters, mechanics, carpenters, smiths, phimhers, etc. 
It is hero that the great array of skilled workers is to he hrouglit, into existence 
leaving^ the work of the supply of men for liighiit lUreetion and technical and 
scientific experts to the OollegcB and tlnivcrHiiies, They will give us the staHs Dorps 
imd the Generals of induatries— studying, examining, planning and directing them. 

COiLEOK EoIIOATION BUOPIJ) UK MAPK COBTIAHU 

College Education should be made more costlytand Universities and CollcgCH should 
bo BeIf-BU]^porting institutions or should mostly depend an private endowmerdw and 
must be intended truly for the entrants to the learned profossions, or cultural 
attainments or Bcicntifio research. But that this aim may not make ITolversity 
education the monopoly of the wealthy or Icisurod classes, exhibition and scholar- 
ships— from Btato funds or private benefactions— will have to ho provided for the 
meritorious but indigent scholars. Even in Colleges, vocational guidance and pi^r- 
sonal training arc CHScniial, In America, this is recognised to its CullcHt extent. For 
people situated as wo are, poor and evcr-increaHing in numbers and depending 
largely on the solo industry of agrleulliiro, a type of education has to bo evolved 
which will not only ensure in a full measure the bare neccHHitioH of life but tend 
to raise our standard of living mid inmilenlo in us a (h'siro to live a fuller and a 
richer life. Not that I deprecate cultural education that the 'UniverBities impart: 
we do want the leisured and the dcsinwing to have true cultural training, hut the 
need for a comprehensive educatiomd jiolicy to enrich the lives of the masses is 
greater and self-evident. Indeed our very existence is otherwise imperilled. 

The PiiouLKM of The Joblkbb 

I shall now proceed to deal with the main theme of my address, the problem, 
of the unemployed. This may bo treated under two heads, the development of in- 
dustries including agrieuUuro and colonisation in India and abroad. 

Employment in industries postulates the existence of such industries as requiro 
a largo man-power. There is no denying the fact that our industrial progress hm 
boon email and slow. There are two factors which contribute to industrial develop- 
ment— the material and the human. An abundance of raw-products, their easy 
accessibility and sufficiency of capital for their exploitation, constitute the 
material factors, and labour and skill the human factors. It cannot be 
disputed that we have raw-material in abundance in our country and 
in our province. There is enough capital in the laud— only it is shy and 
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RUspicioHS. Wiint of mutual oonfiJcnoo is tho_ chief reason 
bio capital is not fovtlicominR at present. Labour is 

of unemployment to which 1 have boon rctorrinp, this country, 1 th'i'If. i„hour 

with any other country in the world in tho matter of the supply of cheap ’a W'- 
But this labour is iinakillod and hero a(>;am wo look to our schools a d 
and to a chanKod educational system to provide tho necessary «*'''!•* "L?,,', 

induHtrioH to Ln*ow and tlouriHb, our unBkillcd labottr mUBt bo tiirnod into fikdkcl 
Inbour and their proper ai\d lt‘^iiitnato Bharo of BuccesB in a world where 

Hiich Skilled lulionr works under This dinad.mK nitolliKonco is not ess cssuiuaj 
than skilled labour. Capital and intntliKent direction could 5 o >mportcd, but skU u 
labour is a category apart and the only way to ensure it; for oiu country s coo r 
mic uplift is to exmnilio and alter the objective and content of out education 
system. , - 

r,e.t me lake lliis opportunity to eoiiRratnlato this Hnivorsily on its happy aw - 
sioi in establishinf!; tho Collt'ti;e of Technology. It is a momentous 
dirVtion Neither the older University of Madras nor ^ 

llnivt'rsitv has attempted to start such a useful institutinn. I. i "If 
C ollege o! T'ch i logy is intended to bo a College of Applied Beienceon the hues of 
t e Impedal ckc of Bcience and Technology in london .1 /^a ' us 

Coiletre will he imiiarted a highly specialised instruction in hcicncQ m 
to intiuHTry. The very existenmi in tile Amlhradesa of the College Technology w d 
he mi object lesson to the industrialists to enable them to understand how valnnhlo 
and Lmailial si-leneo is to them and what scienco can do to^lcyelep .ndustnee and to 
whfd) triichoH scioptific educalum can raise induRirial (dluncncy. It; J0 ia 
aitfon of seieneo to imlnstrial eflicieiiey.. But pure science is not enough. I is ho 
application of science to industry that w the mind of tho country. The "IjL 

ved when vour Colh'go of Technology should.soou undertake the wmk of ^ho Appl'cd 
ScLioes orMining aird Metallurgy. Tho mineral wealth of tho Tolugu gauntry is 
enormous. Gold and coal in tho Godavari Agencies and diamonds in the Wajrato- 
r wg on CO Id be prospected. No capita is at present ° " "f. 

work mines, not because, as many assor , our poople are not suniciontly entw 

or rich enouirh, but bocaufio the necessary knowledge m the Appuea 
Knee i^ wanting Tlio college of Technology will supply it, and supply will 
Sriho dcS. 1 boli®™ ‘^.wo siiUdhavo our techno- 

loffical institutions only where there are suliicicnt industries to absorb t^o 
Btndents turned out by such institutions. The people who object to the establish- 
mSt of siSr'iiisa^^ on tho above ground ‘are arguing 
Not do I agree that money will not bo forthcoming or that wo Andhras are not 

enterprising enough. 

Do Tub Tblugus Lack ENTEErKisB ? 

Wo Telugus are by nature an emotional rnoo. We are prone to qukk oonver- 
omna and ranid transmutations when onr emotions are deeply stirred. We are not 
reallv Andhtas but when tho Andhras oonc^uered us about the 3rd century before 
ihc (■’hristian ora we readily adopted their name, assimilated their literature and 
tceroora ted tS on its religious side tho Indian Eenaisskn^ 

XowKsUf in the eclecticism of Baja Bam Mohan Boy a century ago and the 
eloauonce of Keshub Chandra Sen was having converts to Brahmoism, the Tdugns 
Sed an emXnal receptivity to its doctrines, and there are no two greater 
mnrn honoured more inspiring names in the Brahmo Samaj movement than the 
late Kandukuri’ Veerasalingam Pantulu and Dr. Sit B. Vankataratanam Naidii, 
honnii-ff in ntill in our "midst. And in recent years of storm and stress, even 
in'rhe^wifortunatc and regrettable turmoils and troubles, the Telugu country 
a?onH« nTt nromiMntly-the Andhras vying with the Guzaratis in the practice of 
?hfi dootdnesTMr! olndhi-their racial pxoduot-and Guntur pitting itself Gainst 
TWdoli Xr the “O-ta^ campaign 1 I am confident, theretore, if 

thPSfi suraLg emSiOT and quick receptiveness to new ideas are properly disoiphnrf 
Xd orafitabfv XoXd, not only will there be no dearth of adventurous^ ^jnt 
nmon'ir 4 but a great future awaits our race. Given the help of Applied ,Seien<« 
(m efiioient ^set of staff, engineers and technical men who can develop and 
bSd up indSLries, the Xcessiry funds and enterprise will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. 
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An ENGINEERlNa COLLFXJE FOE ANDIIEA 

Tliia loads mo to fcho qiioBfciou of an Engineering OoUego. What wo want is an 
institution where mining and nieialiurgy could bo Hlmlictl If otu mining industry 
is to bo developed such a Uollcge cannot bo avoided. Such an institution could bo 
part of the College of Technology instructing in applied science. What we can 
avoid is a college of Engineering of the type of the uuo at Uuinly. Out young 
men must go to that College lor instructiou in ('ivil, Mechanical and Elceiiical 
Engineering. There is no point in dupUeating inslitutions. 

Need foe an AoaiciTt/niuAL Cou.ecu*: 

Our immediate need is a Oollege of Agriculture. The seven districts within the 
jurisdiction of this University are very fertile. Ihit our tnethods of agriculture are 
not well developed. In many places they arc still primitive. No doubt the Agricul- 
tural Department has been doing ('xcellent work l>ut tlu', only Agricultural Uollego 
iu the Province is situated at Ouimhaloro far away from our area. We badly need 
an Agricultural OullegtJ of oiir owm Our rice, eocoauut ami tobaceo problems need 
not only a (3ollego hut a Eeseurch Institute. I wonder^ if Waltair is a proper place 
for it. Bamalkot or Tctlcpalligudctn seeum to be best suited. 

The College which I am suggesting should ctmplcil with a Bcscarch lustitutc* 
Both the College and Kesearch Institute should bo University hisUtutiouH, but while 
the Oollege should teach pure scieuco, the Kcsiuirdii lustittitc should not only 
condiust research work but also train students in the applied sciences of Agri- 
culture and allied departments, and bo a branch of the College of Technology under 
the control of the faculty of Applied Bcience. 

llNElVmLOYiyrENT AND GeOWTH OF rOPUUTION 

So far I have dealt mostly with unemployment amongst the educated, but the 
problem of unemployment is much wider than that and it is bound to be serious 
with the march of time. The alarming rate at which our population has been increasing 
is agitating the public mind and causing great concern regarding Iho unemploy- 
ment of this evcr-iucrcasing population. Our population according to the Census of 
1921 was 319,000,000 and of 1931 352,000,000. The population of India has increased 
by 11 per cent iu the decade 1921-31. 

This enormous increase of 34 millions in a single decade raises two important 
and unpleasent problems. One is as regards the supply of food. There are people 
who believe that Indians aro oven now underfed. There arc others that believe this 
is not true. The vast works of irrigation, constructed long before and much de- 
veloped in recent years, seem to make the problem of food scarcity very remote. 
Famines as such aro nndoubtcdly unknown to-day, but they aro bound to become 
frequent if the population goes on increasing at the present rate. Bo that as it 
may, it docs not seem to bo an immediate problem. 

The real and the most imminent trouble, therefore, seems to come from the 
second problem, viz., unemployment. Though the death-rate is slill very high in 
our country the birth-rate has arisen in a greaUjr proportion meaning an increase 
in population and resulting in unemployment. Two remedies have been suggested by 
students of economics and writers on this aspect of the national problem : (1) 
Scientific and constructive measures of eugenics and birth control and (2) liaising 
the rate and tendency to stabiliso population. There are gumt diHiculties In the way 
of popularising measures of birth control in India. But, for a proper aijpredation 
of the dangers of over-population and unemployment, methods of birth-control will 
have to bo resorted to. The second remedy— -the rise in the standard of living- 
may not be feasible under the present circumstances and it is difficult to say how 
far this law will operate tn India, 

SETTI.BMENt ON LAND 

Two other remedies suggest themselves to those who are interested in this prob- 
lem of over-population and its attendant risks. And these aro (1) Settlement on 
land in India in areas which arc not yet brought under ’cultivation, and (2) colo- 
nisation abroad. The extent of British India (excluding ludian States) is 669,345,000 
acres. Of this we find that 146,810,000 acres, or 22 per cent, cannot be cultivated 
either because they are not fit for cultivation, being barren, or are occupied by 
buildings, water, roads or otherwise, and that an extent of 87,962,000, or 13.2 pwoent 
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of tho total IB occtipied by forenlB. Tbo rcmaiaing^ 434,573,000 acrcfl, or 05 per coot, 
XB tho area available for ciiliivatioti. Of this 49,618,000 acres, or 7 per coat, are 
left fallow and 154, 017, OCX), or 23 per cent, are capable of boini^ cultivated bat are 
takexi up or are abandoned ; and the actual area under cjultivation is 228,101,000 
acres, L a, 34 per cent of the total It will thus bo seen that the cultivable waste 
and tho fallow lands amount to 203, 035,000 acres which is nearly as much as the 
land actually now under cultivation. Even if 53 million acres out of this is loft 
out as fallow aiul pasture land for cattle and as not economically productive, there 
will still bo 150 million acres available for raisiripj crops. This would represent 
an area of 229,900 H<iuare miles capable of supporting a population of 55,721,760 
persons by agricultural occupation, assuming that a square mile of cuidvablo 
lirnd can support 250 people. Jf these lands are brought under cultivation not 
only would the problem of food supply bo solved but also to a large extent tho 
pro*bloin of unemplymcnt. For two decades, at any rate, there will bo no anxiety— 
1 say for two decades, because economists tell us that past oxporionoo has shown 
that the output of commodities has not grown with tho same rapidity as the 
population, “Back to the land’^ cannot bo a slogan despised by a people 70 per 
cent of whom livo by agriculture. Once again we have to inveigh against our 
educational system. The educated man thinks it beneath his dignity to put his 
hand to the plough. His contempt for manual labour is proverbial The love of 
office, the pride ot power, the certainty of a regular salary, tho chances of unholy 
requisites and the respect which even tho lowest minions of tho Sircar command 
have deflected men from land. This great love of power must cease. This un- 
worthy desire for ill-gotten wealth must end. Otherwise there is no hope for us. 
Here wm have live-eights as much land available for cultivation as tho area that is 
actually under cultivation. If only this land is made available to the unemployed 
educated and if our educated men are prepared to turn to land, dropping their ideas of 
securing jobs, there will bo a ohanco of not only finding sufficient employment for all 
educated and uneducated unemployed but also of increasing tho agricultural produc- 
tion of the country and, consequently, for an increase of national wealth. Educated 
men will certainly prove better agriculturists than those who adopt the traditional 
methods of cultivation. If educated Indians take to agriculture, the process of 
development would be rapid, and cro long wo can take out of ; tho land mo 
highest it can yield. Will not educated Indians turn from their search of an 
impossible El Dorado and strive for a life which is as honourable and embodying 
to themselves as it is necessary and urgent to their country ? 


Colonisation Abboad 

Tho next remedy is colonisation abroad. This is a difficult and thorny problem 
at present because racial antagonism, colour prejudice an^d economic jealousv 
rouse passions and vitiate judgment. Countries like the U. 8. A., Canada, South 
Africa and Australia have completely closed their doors against Indians. 

India’s necessity for a place under the sun is insistent and urgent, and I have 
still faith in the far-seeing statesmanship of Britain and m the innate sense of 
iustico and equity among the British race and I have a profound and unsbakahle 
belief that both alike for high moral purpose and enlightened interest, this problem 
(in South Africa) will be solved in course of time, and in a manner satisfactory to 
all The objections, so far raised againstUlndlau immigration, are mainly based on 
the status of the previous immigrants and the low standard of living to which 
they are accustomed— an objection which cannot be raised, if educated Indians, 
decently provided with means enough for settlement on land, are prepared to migrate. 

1 must now bring to a close these few thoughts on some of the problems that 
are agitating us. Young friends, you have all taken your degrees and I congratu- 
late wu on your success. But I must warn you against making this the last phase 
of vour student career, It is not an uncommon phenomenon among our graduates 
to heave aTgh of relief at the the end . of the college course anS conmgDjhem 
books to the corner of a shelf, there to lie untouched and uncared for. They fpr- 
get that the academical training they receive is not an end m itself, but only a 
means to an end and an equipment for a more useful and « 

(nation of literature and the problems that one can never affor(i to 1^®? 

cerned if they wish to play an 'honourable part in hfe^snd society. It *8 

to all of us to be creative artiste, but certainly all of us are 

the fountain of inspriation which a poet or a philosopher is, and to diffuse those 
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fcrliliBiiig ihowMhiB In a buny iiuiomitablo world and thereby coniribiite In our 
humble way to the commonweal of mankind. 


Wanted -Leadeub 


The primoveal Bin ol humanity in avidya—i^^norance. And 
into the Bubtlc and mvHteriouH roalnm whore the »»»» 


tho deeper wo probe 

and myHteriouH realnm whore the manifold happonin^H of life are 
fashioned, Urn more (dearly Bhines forth the tnuli of this Hayinfr* With asHidnouH 
y^eal and nnllagging ciua’gy, strive ufttw knowlodKm and shred mnorance ; and re- 
member the sayine; of Hocrates that an iin(‘xatnined life is not worth liviufj;, (Ira- 
dnates of tho Andhra University, you are Hteppinjr out into the larp,(T ^verkl of 
life and its stern realities and inexorable demands will noon bo upon you. May it, b(^ 
mven to you in any station of life that you may bo ealled upon to hll to act 
honourably, courngeously and worthily. In the great tiint'S l.hat we are liviitg, wo 
want leader and workers who “sophistie.ate not Trnth, love no darknesH, ourHo no 
delnsion and allow no fear”. But if tlu5 times are gnmt tluTo ate also round about 
us evil inlluenees and dangtjrouB toademueB against whieii 1 eanmU. too strongly 
caution you. lluvrt^ is need, in an abundant nnaisure, f<m that HUpiTnuj (tuality of 
Charity. Have uh tlus hall-mark of your edueation— E<iuaninuty. And great is tint 
need of this etiuipoHo of mind for us to think scTiously about the probloinH that 
eonfeont us. Ah men think, so will tlmy live, and it is the livtis of men, and not 
blind Fate, that weaves the destiny of world. ^ , . , , , 

Btdoro I close let mo beg you to ponder over tins ('xlioriatioit of the late 
Lord Hosebery. “Day by day tho horizon of human poBBibility, whi(*h now lisB so 
unbounded before you, must contract. The time must come wlum, under the siroke 
of illness or tho de,cay of nature, hope and health, the pride atul pow<u of life and 
intellect, which now seem so inseperable from your trimplumt youth, will havt^ 
passed away. There will then be no Hurer consolation, humanly speaking, than tlm 
c^onsciouHueHS of honest hope fulfdled, of health not abused, of life and intelba’.t 
exerted in all itw strength and fulness, not like water ptnirml on the sand but for 
the raising and bettering in some degree of Bomo portion of your fcllowmem 

Young friends, fare you well I Clraduatcs of the Audhra tlniversity, Cod he with 

you I 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Sir Ahdur Bahim delivered tho annual address at the Oouvocaiion of tho 
Punjab University at Lahore on tho 22iid* December 1034. In the course of his 
address, ho said 

Most of our uiuversities havo inhoritod a sysUun of education which although 
it has served its purpose iu the past, is now judged by competent authorities to bo 
too primitive to meet our modern rotiuiroments. I. shall not for a moment depreeato 
a system to which indeed we ought to be grateful for the good work it has doiH». 
it nas brought within our reach tho treasures of wesUsrn arts and science and him 
given an impetus to the irUcUe<Jfcual advance of the people. It has given us m 
mental attitude and an out-look on life which charaoterise the western world. 
Above all, it has made it possible for us to havo an Indian imtiomd Ideal, by 

f iving us a common language and a unity of culture. But inspito of these great 
enents the present system of education has boon subjected to a severe criticiHm 
and vital reforms have been suggested by educationists individually as well a» 
collectively in conferences. 

The cclucatiooal system of a country, it has rightly been said, must bo suited to 
its needs. During the last soveoty-fivc years, from tho time when tho hrst three 
Indian unlversiticB were established to the present day, the conditions of Indian life, 
both social and political, have undergone a change which is unprecedented iu tho 
history ol the country. Tho old social order which restricted education to a small 
priviledged class is being replaced by a new order in which the rigid class distinct 
tions and the well-protected class privileges have been eHectlvely challenged. Thera 
has beau a general rise in the standard of living ; and with the Introduction of 
democratle institutions in the country there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
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for mass adacation. Our concopUoti of educafciou and particularly of university 
education cannot remain unallcctcd by these chanf?in|v conditions. We are con- 
sciouB of the defects of the present system of education, indeed they are so obvious 
that they need no special mention. They are inherent in the history of university 
education in this^ coiititry, It is ^ronerally recognised today that the system of 
education in India has grown, cspoeially in its inception, without any conscious 
planning; it has not followed any deliberate well thought out outline of development. 
The great men of the past to whose wisdom and foresight wo owe the first three 
of the existing Indian universities introduced a new system of education into this 
ancient country with obifwts which at the time wore most desirable ; but they 
could not bo expected to have a lortg onomrh attd a clear enough vision of a dis- 
tant future and its numorous problems. V^e have received abundantly from these 
great institutions the good gifts of education, we have also inherited from them au 
old tradition with all its pn^sent dilUcuUioH. Our heritage from the past includes 
both assets and liabilities. You, Mr. Vice-Ohancollor, in your convocation address 
last Dooember evisagiKl some of the dillicuUios which you described as ‘grave and 
diffusult problems which cannot bo solved in a moment.’ ‘How to adjust the 
claims of a rapidly changing future with those of a conservative past ? How to 
adjust the demands of pure learning with the students’ demand for a livelihood ? 
To hold the balance bctwo(5n the discovery of new truths with the conservation of 
abstruse learning, the moulding of the minds and character of the mass of under- 
graduates, and special practical training for particular vacations ?” You referred 
to these serious problems as dilHcuItios you had to encounter in this university. 
But these are dilliculiios for us all. In J>elhi wo have boon considering identical 
problems ; but their solution seems beset with numorous difEcultics. Each problem 
has its special character and depends on conditions which affect other regions of 
the vast field of educatio(j. The educational system of a country is a very complex 
structure, its different stages and parts are so intorconaeoted that reform in any 
one direction is not possible without disturbing the equilibrium of the whole, 

Reconseuotxon Plan 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the problems of the stage of 
admission to the university and the proper disposal of the two Intermediate 
classoH , the shortening of the period of secondary education and the provision for 
vocational training. They owe their origin to the compelling forces of circumstanceB 
produced by a variety of causes, economic, social and political. The problems are 
perplexing in the extrema and the difficulty of their solution consists in the 
strength of an old. tradition and to a largo extent in the fact that each of them 
leads U8 inevitably to the reconstruction of the system of education as a whole. 
The possibility of such a reconstruction has been discussed by prominent Indian 
educationists in confcronccs and on other important occasions. The trend of 
thought in university circles seems to bo in favour of a recent Resolution of the 
Government of the United Provinces which proposes (1) that the Secondary 
Oourse should be shortened and (ii) that the Intermediate Course should be 
lengthened by one year. This means naturally that admission to the university 
should be at a later stage, that is to say, atter the Intermediate Oourse, 

One great advantage of the shortened secondary course would be the restraint 
it might impose on the present drift of countless youths to the university who, 
by their ago and their inadequate mental equipment are unfit for a university 
career. Nothing is more tragic than to witness the futility of the struggle of 
thousands of our young men to get through the university to pursue, without 
much hope, a goal which is not within their reach. The tragedy is aggravated by 
the economic and educational waste and the hopelessness of the prospect to which 
this course of drift inevitably leads. 

To prevent this wastage of time, labour and resources we should try to utvert 
the majority of our pupils to whom university education is unprofitable to occupa- 
tions or to vocational education in separate vocational institations where they 
can have what they really need a practical industrial training which will turn 
them into useful members of society. . , - , 

The shortened secondary course should ‘provide a general education complete 
in itself, untrammelled by university requirements.’ I need not here dilate on a 
programme of mass education or discuss the nature and scope of the secondary 
course which will be the minimum general education for every child. But there is 

68 
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ono point wliich moods some conskloration. One of the cliiel dinioiilfcies, which 
have hampered the proi^rcHa of Hccondary oduentiou in thia (*ountry, in the biiini^nal 
ioBtructiion wo have enforced on onr children with a viow^ to prepare them all for 
a future nmivoraity course, where the medium of inHtrue.tiou in EuKliHh. In this 
reconstructed system of edueatiorp, which wo arc now considt^ri n|:r, there wiii be no 
need for this billingual instruction at the scjcondary sta|j;e. We can, then'foro, 
incroaso the eOlcacy of the shorleiu'd secoiulary coutHC by provkHufr all teaching 
except in English through the vernacular. After the cotupletiou of this stage, 
a careful soleetiou should separate those who an'. IH for higher edueaiiou from 
others who have neither the mental e(iuipment nor the capacity for such education. 
For the latter, a vocational training is the only usefnl education and the earlier 
they go in for it, the better for them. Ftn*, apart from other considerations, they 
would, in that case, be far more likely to he abuirheil into llu^ humbliT occupations 
of life than would bo many of those who now graduate or fail to gnuluato. 

Following a shortened secondary course, wo now come to a thre(*-year Inter*- 
mediate course for a smalU*! immber of pupils dcsirouH of adtuinsion to a three- 
year Degree Coitrso iu the university. This is (Uffundt from our present 
intermediate course in two important respects. First, it is longer by one 
year and secondly, which is a more vital point, it is separaual from ilm utuvetsiiy. 
not only in actual teaching but; in administration and control The separation of 
Intermediate classes from the university was strongly reconuiumded by the t'alcutta 
University OommiHsion wlu> cDnBid(u*('d that the development of university work 
demanded a rc-organisatiDn of Higher Hecondary edtUMttion and that for this 
purpose it was necessary that the work done iu Int,ermediate (Jolleges of the 
university should be trausforred to institutiouH of a new type to be callcnl Inter- 
mediate Oolleges. This authoriative view was almost immediately adopted by some 
of the Indian universities which were created or re-organised after the pubficatiott 
of the Commission^B report. Jn practice, however, it has been found exceedingly 
difficult to carry out this recommendation of the (Jemmission. The colleges do not 
seem to favour the separatiou of the iulermediate classcB from the di*grce classcB. 
The reasons underlying this are partly fmandal and partly aeademie. In the first 
place* the intermediate classes that are now attached to the colleges are remunera- 
tive. The employment of a combined stall for the 11 A. and jutermediaie classes 
is economical and, incidentally, gives the Intermediate students the benefit of 
the lectures of tho more highly qualified teachers who ate normally employed 
for instruction in B. A. classes. 

This attitude of the college Is, I admit, not entirely unfair, particularly under 
the existing conditions. But we are now considering a reconstructed system of 
education in which all the dilferent stages are readjusted. The intermediate stage 
should be considered in relation to the other stages of the entire educational 
system. With a shortened Hecondary Course, and a three-year Degree dourHc, 
the Intermediate Course ought to have a distinct and separates iilaee of its own. 
In order to maintain the standard of univi'rsity education m the true sen so of tho 
word, the teiuihiug resources of the nniversity ‘should not bo diverted to tho 
instruction of school children who arc as yet unfitted to rtuunvo university educa- 
tion,’ The ideal of a university as an assoiuatiou of seholars engaged in the 
pursuit of truth can hardly be realised if we continue to admit into it every year 
an overwhelming number of immature youths. 

VooATiONAn Eduoatioh 

1 have incidentally moniioned the need of vocational education for tho average 
pupil who is unfitted to pursue a course of higher learning and research. You 
will, I hope, bear with mo if I venture to say a few more words on this very 
important subject There seem to bo two extreme views in respect of tho way in 
which the distressing problem of middle-class unemployment should bo aoalfe 
with. On tho one hand there are those who trace tho evil to a defective system of 
education and demand an increased facility for vocational education by the estab- 
lishment of vocational institution on a much more generous scale throughout the 
country, and on tho other hand, there aro some thinkers to whom tho present 
difficulties are largely due to the alleged inadequate attention of Uovernmeut to 
the economic and Industrial needs or tho country* Government can do a great 
deal, they maintain, by developing the industries of tho country and by creating 
new opportunities lor our young men. There is much to be said in support of 
olibor eoutention. But no single remedy is adequate for such a complex and 
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diffieuU fiiiuaiion. Moto proviBion of vocational schools will not create new indus- 
tries to absorb yonofr men who reco.ive a vocational traininf^. On the other hand, 
wo may adil to tho number of iho unemployed by creating a new class of unhappy 
people, of trained men without work. We have already in the country 
not a few young men who have already received an industrial training 

abroad, l)ut are wailing long for suitable places which may ofer them 

a ehanec of enuployment, This untortiinate position makes the problems 
for the educationist still more dillicult. ^ He has to _ devise an educa- 
tional syRitHU whi(*h not only provides a vocational training suited to the economic 
and social eon dilions of tho country ; but creates in your young men a mental 
attitude whicli will not rt'jcot tho humbler occupations of life as beneath their 
dignity. MiddhxdaHS unemployment is not entirely an educational problem. It is 
rather a social problem for the dloctivo solution of which the educationist should 
co-Dperato with tins statesman, tho administrator and tho organiser of industries. 

But have wo nothing to say, in tho meantime, to tho young men and women 
who are here with us this afternoon, but will bo leaving this hall in a few 
minutes for a word which may not bo as Bympalheiic as their alma mater and 
may not oiler them immudiata prospects of a useful career. 


UnnnM OrABB Unemployment 

Young graduates of iho year, tho problem of middle class un employ nient is not 
altogiUfK^r unfamiliar to yon. You may find life now more difficult and the pros- 
pect more gloomy than did iho genorations before you, . yet it will be wrong on 
your part to be dauniinl by what appears to bo a cheerless outlook. The only 
test of a developed character which I hope your university has given you, is its 
attitude towards difficulties. A man of solid worth is never daunted by them. 
They only inercsise his endeavour ; and ccascloss endeavour is the secret of succ^s 
and groatm^HS. Do not consider any difficulty uusurmountable , for those who do 
HO, never sneceed in life. Take difficulties as opportunities and not as impediments, 

and success is yours, .... i. j: 

There is a great deal of futile talk about tho disillusionment of youth after it 
leavcB the sanctuary of a nniversity ; but dillusion can only follow an illusion, it 
can come to those who have tried in tho university to get only a passport to 
employment. For many amongst such a dillusion most certainly waits. J5ut they 
who realise Ihe true purpose of university education have no cause for misuiusion- 
ment. Young men and women with tho intelloctual eciuipment and inspiration of a 
university education need not find life without useful work. It may be 

difficult for them to secure high posts in Uovorument services : but 
full of poverty and ignorance it should not bo hard for them to nnd congenmi 
work ill rural rrcoirntruiitioii-iu tho rc.orfianisaUou of tho 
cdueation of tho poorer claBHOB. Do not, for a moment, regret the education you 
have received, oven though you may not find it lucrative. The business of a 

universitv is to make the life of tho country richer, not by bringing material 
wealth Jits graduates, but by imparting culture to its if "fho 

culluro is one who has developed his entire personality. Self-realiption is the 

eHSerc ofe^turT mo fullest dcvolopmnt of a 

mmlities is its iroal. and those qualitiaa arc not to 1)6 judged by a utilitarian 

standard. Tho^true worth of university education is spiritual 

Ilian material and utilitarian. 1 have put this idealistic view of education before you 

SS SfpiTpr. oriSit four .tWiP. » .irnlh, Ih. ol .h,.l. 

to'’'«r.E.i“‘S Zd “ton... 0l . c.»nl.y 

the urocroBS of its^ culture, which is the soul of us civilization and the ve^ 

MSemse^of its life. India is the proud possessor of an ancient culture, which is the 
«sXof tho evolution of centurfo. It "has been, again and inched by the 

infusion of other cultures and civilisations. In Us fojefen'^and has yet 

ness of India’s soul, which has never rejected a truth as 
pteLmd its essential character. The continuity of Indip oultrae y°“- 

This is a rapidly changing age ; old ideas are cruni^bling down and there is tnua 
tn iff. mmd 0^^ thinking world today. Into this void rush m casual 
thoughts from all quarters. The novelty of every new thought attracts the 

to advise you to fight shy 

them and examine them. It is now thoughts that lead ProgresB But I shall 
most certainly ask you to weigh every new idea before you accept it, Do not oe 
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carricd away by iho Hhcor novely oi an oriijinal ihoupjht, lltnnambor that all bad 
things in the world like all good things must have been new at one time or 
another. Act therefore with tho groatoBt ciroumHpectiou. 

Sea lien foe Thiith 

Remember one thing more in your choice— -the peculiar characterintics of life in 
your country. What is elixir for one man is poison for another ; and this ia no 
less true about countries and nations than it is about nnm. Therefore, bo not 
earried away by falso analogies. Ihind imitation is the course of all intellectual 
life, whi(5h IS built less on obedimieo and adoration than on rebellion and scoptb 
cism. But it is also true that there can be no successful rtihellion without the 
discipline of obtHlionce and no useful sceptidsm without an apprentieeshlp in faith 
and even in adtirntion. Thesreiore, learn the true secret of obeying and rebelling, 
belitwing and disbelieving in this complex life, for it is the glory of a cultured man 
to undexBtand it. The search for Truth is an arduous journey and full of pitfalls, 
but this understanding will teach you how to distinguish the true from the falst? 
and will enable you to reach the goal unscathed by the trials and dilUculticsl beset- 
ting your path, 

To you, if to any, this day should stand as the culmination of a period of 
apprenticeship under your teachers for the life which is waiting lor you outside, 
removed from the protective care of your alma ma^er, Thisc ulmination, like every 
other in tho history of a progressive mind, is only a beginning. We are alive and 
progressive only so long as our culmination are onr beginning. If your diaracter 
has been properly trained, you should have learnt that no cud is an end^ in itself. 
It is only a means to another and a gn^ater end. A properly regulated life is nob 
like a vast Icwel stretch of land ; it is like a mountain range of many peaks. When 
you have climbed one peak, yon have a vision of another higher and more majcBtic, 
And thus, through laudscapcs of grandeur and beauty, you pass on to tho majesty 
of tho most sublime heights. It may not be given to every one of us to reach the 
highest peak, but this is no reason why wo should not endeavour to reach our 
highest, 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

Sir Shah Muhammad Suleimany In bis extempore address at tho Convocation of 
tho Aligarh Muslim University hold at Aaligarh on'tho 22nd, December 1934, said 

An extremely disappointing feature of tho modern system of education is 
that many youngmen having obtained distinctions in their academic careers arc 
utterly unable to lied moans to maintain thcmsidvcB, much less to support their 
families. Daring the last century wlum the supply of men posscBsing Western 
knowledge was small, tho (Government services alone wtwc tmough to absorb the en- 
tire output of tho schools and the collegtis. But now with the increasing growth in 
the number of matriculates and graduates, the supply excoods by far tho existing 
demand, leading to m acute situation and chronic unemployment. With tho ire- 
mendouB increase in tho number of (piardlcd men turned out every year, the vacan- 
cies in the posts can never bo suflhdont for them, and the acuteness of unemploy- 
ment is bound to become still moro chronic with tho advance of years, and discon- 
tent will foster hatred against tho existing order of things. 

No doubt, the ineceaso in the number of students during tho last decades has 
boon phenomenal ; and judging from the vastness of the population whicdi still re- 
mains to bo educated and the small porcontago of literacy attained so far, there can 
equally be no doubt that tho numbers will go on increasing at a still greater rate. 
It is futile to try to limit the number of boys and girls reading in tho schools and 
colleges* If accommodation is not available, the schools and colleges themselves 
will multiply* For a country with hundreds of millions of people, it cannot bo 
said with any truth that tho present number of students is by any means too 
large. Proportionately speaking, tho number is eonsidortbly smaller than in coun- 
tries like England ; and there is no justification for taking any steps to prevent an 
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iocreafio in the future. Howsoever uufortuaato in some respects the ultimate con- 
Bcquence may bo, the increasing domand for education is a hopeful sign and it is 
inevitable that the number must multiply and increase at a progressive rate. It is 
hopeless to try to stem the tide ; the remedy is to remodel the system of education 
so as to find nevr fields of occupation for such increasing number. 

Drastio OvEunAULiNG Needed 

Tho time is gone when more literary or scientific education imparted in most of 
the Indian educational institutions could suffice to find work for educated young- 
meii and women. Iffie whole system rc(][uirc8 a drastic overhauling. The existing 
institutions, which impart mere general edacation must bo transferred into-semi-voca- 
tional institutions so as to benefit tho stndenls for various callings and occu- 
palions. The secondary schools throughout the country are designed pre-eminently 
to provide purely literary education and qualify matriculates for admission to the 
universiiii'S, and not so much to give them training to adapt themselves 
to occupations and callings. The existing schools have, no doubt, contributed to 
the progress of secondary education on a largo scale, but it is in consequence of 
ihcHc very schools that the problem of unemployment has become so acute. Boys 
arc taken away from their hereditary occupations and given nothing but a smatter- 
ing of literary education instead. If the typo of education imparted by the 
schools were changed, their output can bo absorbed into agricultural, industrial and 
commercial activities. Bomo vocational training should be made compulsory so that 
no student should be allowed to pass out of school without having learnt some art 
or craft, on which he could fall back, if ho cannot afford to prosecute his studies 
further. The curriculum of tho high schools should include vocational training, 
and the examination bo not a mcro tost for admission to universities, as it is at 
present. Tho problem of unemployment would bo solved to a large extent, if 
instead of creating in their minds a contempt for their trade, the students were 
given some special training for it, and mado more fitted to go back to it. ^ Manual 
training or handicraft introduced as a compulsory subject {would help to give great 
relief and provide sufficient technical training to a majority of students so as to 
obviate the ncccsflity of their prosecuting their studies beyond the school stage. 

A radical change in tho system of secondary education would divert a large 
number of students at tho completion of their school education to useful occupa- 
tions and callings. Government schools should bo^ gradually transformed into 
institutions of a specialised vocational character in order to serve as models to 
similar private institutions. Private enterprises should be^ directed mainly towards 
semi-industrial schools, imparting vocational training side by {side with general 
education. The aim should be to have industrial and craft schools m all the 
important towns, whore young men and girls may bo trained to earn their liveli- 
hood by taking to small industries not requiring much capital. 

Both Oultehal and Economic Advancement] 

On tho other hand, tho value of higher education should be judged both from 
tho cultural and tho utilitarian points of view. The universities have come to 
occupy a prominent position in our material life ; and with the gradual advance of 
education, their importance is bound to grow greater and greater still. Th^ey are 

without question some of the noblest institutions in the country designed for the 

extension and diffusion of knowledge. As repositories of human knowledge, they are 
to collect together and preserve the acquisitions of science and art made m the 

bwone ages : and as great workshops of learning they must stimulate new disco- 

veries and Inventions. They have to interpret the philosophy of the past to the 
modern mind, strike out a fresh lino of thought and open a new way for original 
investigation. In addition to being the chief seats of learning for carrying on 
literary study and scientific research, the universities must fever remain the great 
centres for the cultivation of intellect, refinement of feelings and the building up of 
character. Their merit would depend on the quantity as well as the quality of in- 
tellectual contribution to human knowledge that they are able to make through the 
devoted labours and valuable researches of their teachers and scholars, and on the 
cultural education that they are able to impart by their discipline and traditions. 

But there is the utilitarian aspect as well. The economic and material progress 
of a country is linked up with tho growth of higher university education, univer- 
sities cannot constitute themselves into secluded sanctuaries cut on from the 
matter of fact life outside ; but must play a leading part not only m the cultural 
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advancement of ilio country, I)at also in its economic dovelopinonf, which will bo 
expedited in proportion to the increase of ctUcicncy in technical ettncation» and 
its pace will be rcfrulated by the |i;rowth of uuivetHity dcpariiucntB where practical 
knowieclgo is tiutght* 

SYBTKjtr m AT Pa in it 

A larp:er and larger proportion of the jrruduates find thoniHclves unable to fit 
into Uie economic Hch(!me of the country. It is commonly HnpjioHed that this is due 
to the univerHiticH Hooding the country with too many graduateiH. But the fault 
lies not with the number but; with the systtnu of university (‘dueaiion, which eon- 
ceutratCH attention on literary education mostly and seicntitic iimtruction party, and 
docB not make the HiucleniB qualifu'd for any trade or profesHion, ('xcept the professiem 
of law and educatlnm ft is no wonder that the proh'SHion of law in ho over-crowded. 
I'hc nuiversities, which arc imparting only general education and are Kulfcring from an 
utter lack of specialization, should boldly face the fact and mould iheumidves ho an to 
be in a position to find cuifdoyment; for their graduates in indu.itries, trade and com- 
merce just as much as in the services. The uiuvcrsities would lie failing in their duty, 
if they wore to allow their Htudents to he drifted away afUT completing tlunr courses 
of study, without any fixed aim iu mind, and throw them out into a workl of fierce 
competition, where iln^y may not earn even half as much as they spent as studentH. 
The academic authorities ought to be in a position to guide ilio students under 
their care in selecting their future Hues of occupation ; and the caurseH of Htudy 
should bo so organized as to compel the students to make up an early choice of 
career. 

The universities should rcadapfc themselves to the needH of the time, and must 
adjust their teaching to the requirements of the various professions, services and 
industries. University life must bo in living contact with the practical pnildems of 
the country ; and to achieve this the universities must eutcr into active co- 
operation with cstablisUcd industrial institutiouB. ft is only by the discoveries and 
inventions of commercial utility made by universities that helierment of the econo- 
nomio conditions of India can bo brought about What is waiittal is an api»Hca- 
tion of scientific rc^search to industrial developments, and this can bo procured by 
co-ordination and harmony botwceen tho universities and the pioneer industries of 
the country. Only a reorganization on such linoB will meet tho crisis, t 

Co-ordination and ^o-oiumATiON 

Of late years, much has been said on coordination and co-operation among tho various 
universities. Tho dream that there should bo cooperation in such a way that only a fow 
particular subjects should bo taught at“ono university and at that university oxclusively, 
IS not capable of being realized. Co-ordination in tho sense that a subjoefc should not 
be introduced if provision for it exists at somo other university can bo thought of 
only when Iho riucstion of tho addition of somo minor subjects of IcsBcr import.anco 
arises. As far us I can see, tho present list of subjects taught in the Indian uni- 
versilicR is not such as to leave much room for curtailment or cut. Unitary teach- 
ing nniversilies have of a necessity to bo self-contained, which implii^s that there 
should 1)0 facility for tho teaching of at least all tho important Bulqncts on tho 
Arts and the Heienco sides, dim facilitioB that exint in tho lailiun uuivcrBiiies, ex- 
cept perhaps in the arts claHScs, are not very widis and it is i‘xtremely doubtful 
whether a further limitat on would bo of any utility at all. If a free ohoico of the 
subjects is to bo given to the students, the question of eombinatiou is a matter 
dependent on individual talents and aptitude, necessitating adequate pre) vision for 
all tho important subjects. There is bound to be a certain amount of overlapping, 
and to somo duplication of work but it is diflicult to seo how this can bo avoided, 

For instance, iho number of subjects taught at tho Muslim University may, at 
fust sight, appear to bo large, but they include only tho important subjects, most 
of which are altogether indispensable. They comprise only tho important branches 
of knowledge, for which there is always a groat demand, and in most of which 
classes are usually full With tho exception perhaps of some solitary subject, it 
will never be possible to abolish any department altogether. If tho mimbor of sub- 
jects prescribed at Aligarh were compared with the numbor of subjects taught at 
Cambridge, Oxford or London, the contrast would bo striking# Perhaps many, who 
talk of reducing tho number of subjects iu the Indian univerBitiea, are not aware 
that at the big English Universities well over 150 didkent subjects arc available to 
Students and there is adequate staff to teach all of them. 
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ImnmtRux. REHEABCir 

In WoRtprn pownfricH, tochnoloCT dominiitos Iho whole oE modern life and perv- 
ndi'B the mitirn eivilizntion, ami aueePHs Uph in hnrncsBinf; tho forces of Nature and 
utiliKing them for thp purpoHPS of man. Their great prosperity is due to the indus- 
trial and incphanipal revolution, which haa introdnood a now method o! mass pro- 

dne.tiou into iiuiuHlru'H, yiofclin^ hotter quality for lower priem This would 
im?o hit nnunuil labour very hard hut for that fact that tho whole world market is 
ayallal^lo to iluun. (lountrioH like Clurmany, Italy and .Tapati are making their univer- 
mticH great^ nnitroB of indUHtriid resoareh with a view to stimulating their industrial 
progroBH. II10 Hecret of tlie BUceess of tho Japanese system of education lies 
in the quick aHsiudlatiou of raetical kuowledgc from Europe and America giving 
onlv a H{‘<‘.oiHlary hnportauee" to advanced theoretical researches. Her industrial 
ami economic progrcHs is the direct result of tho ready adoption of the scientific 
nrul technical knowledge of the West. 

ytuy a rapid expansion of industry, trade and commerce can provide sufficient 
held for a backward country like India, which has an enormously largo population. 
It can not Ijc tienied that ih(‘re is already a great stimulus to tho expansion of 
humn(!HH and that grtiit progress is certainly made and now factories are being 
imut ey(u*y year. Nth. only the sugar industry but other big industries are 
devidopmg, We can foresee tliat in tho immediate future progress will lie in tho 
direction of etectrilication of all the important cities and the extension of water 
works to all Uie towns. These alone will absorb a very largo number of electrica 
and mechanical engineers. Then again, tho conversion of vast stores of raw 
matermls, now exported out of India into finished products can furnish an ample 
held for employment of technical experts. Besides manufacture, there is the great 
agricultural industry, which is the mainstay of tho large masses in tho rural areas ; 
their methods are crude and primitive and have not kept pace with the advance 
of scientific improvements adopted in other Colonics of tho Empire, which are 
competing with Jndia. There is great room for improvement of the quality of 
land wfiieh immensely Increase tho value of agricultural produce. 

it should ho the concern of tho universities to foresee the future and so 
organise themselves as to be able to turn out qualified men and women to meet 
tho^ country’s demand. What wc badly need in India is a large body of well- 
trained and well-skilled persons, who, with their industrial education and training, 
would by their intolligcnco and labour, add to the productive capacity of the 
country and its output of manufactured articles, and in that way inaugurate an 
economic prosperity all round. 

If a university had an unlimited purso at its disposal or an inexhaustible source 
of income, thcj problem of University education would be simple enough, and 
nothing more would be needed than a more reproduction of the departments of 
Western universities. But tho paucity of financial resources inexorably puts a 
limitation on one’s ambitions ; expondituro has to bo curtailed and kept within 
narrow bounds for want of sufficient funds. Tho question then resolves itself into 
one of mere prefereneo ; which department should have more money than another, 

the needs of which department can be postponed for another year, how available 

funds should bo apportioned among rival claims and so on. Unfortunately techno- 
logical dopartraents involve very heavy initial costs to provide accommodation and 
equipments, and require heavy recurring expenditure for their maintenance. Hence 
there is a natural reluctance to open such branches as would swallow up a great 
part of the income and commit the university to large recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure. Accordingly the common University policy throughout India, except 

Benares, has been to sacrifice the more useful departments in order that the 

universities might have multifarious activities. 

Bbnakes University’s Success 

The Benares University has succeeded in realising three great ideals, which are 
specially suited to a country like India. First its teaching staff is more moderately 
paid than that of any other Indian University. Secondly, the life led by the 
students of the university is much simpler ana cheaper than at any other university. 
And thirdly, the university is not only imparting theoretical knowledge, literary and 
seieutifie, but also giving technical training thus making a real contribution to the 
industrial development of India and supplying the needs of Indian industries and 
Indian factories. It has no doubt been tar more fortunate than the Aligarh Univer- 
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ftity in receiving mnnifieont: donationB and gmnis from Indian Prineca and other 
philanthroplatH ; hut this genoroHity may, in no small measure, bo due to the accepted 
utility of tho snldects taught there. 

The authoriticB of the IkmaroB University appreeiated at an early stage that 
techrucal knowledge comhinod with the practical training Is best calculated to 
promote indigenous induslries an 1 develop tho material resourocs of the country. 
Their elForts have been concentrated on devoting mores than a onarter of the entire 
funds to tho establishment of tho departments of technology, Mcchanicail and Elec- 
trical Enghusering, Mining and Metallurgy. Applicsd Geology and Hurveying, Botany 
and Agriculture, Industrial and Pharrnacoutieal Chemistry and other subjeetH of 
practical importance are included In tho Faculty of Heieruse, Manufactures of oils, 
soaps and scents, enamelling and olectro-plating and numerous other practical things 
are being taught, The Engineering Oollege has about 550 students, who whiltj 
pursuing their studies, are also engaged in producing electric ceiling fans, other me- 
chanical appliances and small machines. Great attempt is being made to produce 
cheap commercial products as substitute for imported materials. The departmeuts 
of Technology arc iu direct touch with manufacturers and have secured a special 
grant from tho Government of United Provinces. 'The gnait success achieved by 
these departments lies in this fact that tho engineering graduaies of the ^ Benares 
University are to bo found iu every town in India holding suitablo posts. They arc 
thus not only earning a living for themselves hut actually helping tho itulusirial 
and commercial dovelopmont of tho country. This is a great achicvmuont of which 
tho llindn University can justly bo proud, and which example tho Muslim Univer- 
sity would do well to follow. 

Of course, tho inadccpiacy of funds is tho greatest stumbling block in tho way of 
improvements. It is not always found possible on iinaiicial grounds to open ^ now 
departments, however much they may be needed. Indeed, sometimes even existing 
departments have to bo badly Btarved. But once the poli (7 of introducing technical 
education has been decided upon, it is possible gradually to transform existing 
departments by suitably changing tho syllabus, oven though tho process bo 
slow. 

Lead Simple Lives 

In a poor country liko India where the avorago annual income per head is about 
145th of tho average amount por head, which is yearly saved and put in tho 
savings Wnk accounts in England, tho financial resources of private institutions are 
bound to be always critical. Private universities cannot have a bountiful supply of 
funds, and cannot aford to maintain a highly paid teaching staff. Tho teaching 
staff of tho Muslim University have already made a sacrifice and cheorMiy submitted 
to cuts in their salaries. As security of tenure is essential for a hearty devotion to 
work, it would be a wise course to give them a definite assurance to remove nil 
future anxieties. If financial resources do not improve much, the inevitable coimo- 
quonea would bo a now revised scale of lower salaries for new eutraniB without 
adversely affecting tho present in cum ben ts. 
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The report; of tho Joint (lommiitoo on Tiulian Confititntionar Reform was 
publishol on the 22nJ. November 1034. The composition of tho Commitko was as 
follows 

Home of Lor (in {iU MrmherH) > -Imd Archbishop of Oantorbury, Lord Ohancellor, 
MartpiOHH of Hnlishury, MartjucHS of Zetland, Maninoss of Linlithgow, Marquess of 
Rcadini^. Ear! of Derby, ICarl of Lytton, Earl Peel, Lord Miadloton, Ijord Ker 
(M. laithitm), Lortl Mardina: of Penhurst, Lord Irwin, Lord Snell, Lord Rankcillour, 
and Ixird Ilutchlnson of Rlonirtme. 


House of (huimons (t(> Members) Major Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cadojyan, Sir 
Austen Ohambt'tlain, Mr, Cocks, Sir Reginald Craddock, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Issac 
Foot, Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoaro, Mr. Mor/^an Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, I^ord 
Eustace Percy, Miss Bickford, Bcoretary, Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc. 
and Earl Wmterton* 


Ddft^ates from the fndian 8Me$ Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 
0, 1. El; Nawab Sir Liaqat ifyat-Khan, 0. B. E. ; Nawab Sir Muhammad^ Akbar 
Hydari ; Sir Mui^a Muhammad Ismail, 0. 1. E., 0. B. E. ; Sir Manubhai Nand- 
ahankcr Mehta, U. S, 1. : Sic Prabhasankar Dalpatram Pattani, K. 0. L E. and 
Mr. \\ Xhombare. 


Delmatm from Oaniinental British India Hipjhncss the Right Honourable 

Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, 0. C. B. L, §. 0. I. E., G. 0. V. 0. ; Sir 
0, P* Raraaswami Aiyar, K. C. L E. ; Dr. B. R. Ambodkar ; Sir Hubert Carr ; 
Mr* Ai I;L Ottxnavi ; Lieut.-Oolonel Bit Henry Gidnoy; Sir Hari Singh Gour ; Mr. 
A. Rangaswami lyougar ; Mr. M* R- Jayakar ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. 0. Kelkar ; 
Begum Shah Nawaz : Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro ; Sir Abdur Rahim ; The 
Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K, C. B. I ; Sir Phiroze Sethna ; Dr. 
BhafiPat Ahmad Khan ; Bardar Bahadur Buta Singh ; Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar ; 
Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas. G. 1. E., M. B. E., and Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


JDekgateB from the Province of Burma Sra Shwo Ba ; Mr. 0. H. Oampagnac, 
M. B* E., Mr. N. M. Oowasji, U Kya Din, Mr. K. 8. Harper, IJ Chit Hlaing, 
U. Thdn Maung ; Dr. Ba Maw, Dr. JBa Pe, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, U Shwe Tha aud Mr. S. 
A. S. Tyabji. 

Volume I of the Report, which, along with Record Papers containing certain 
memoranda, has been issued to the Press, consists of two Parts. 

Part I of Volume I consists of 427 pages. It contains the Report proper with 
two appendices which are reprints of the White Paper and the proposals regarding 
Burma, A comprehensive index to the report is also appended relating separately 
to India proper and Burma. , . , ^ 

Part II of Volume I contains the proceedings of the Joint Select Committee, a 
report of the discussions, the draft reports and amendments thereto proposed in the 

Volume II relates to records. Of these, records A 1 and A 2 and B 1 and B 2 
and B S are notes and memoranda on reforms for Burma by the Secretary of 
State and the Burma delegates or report of discussions between the yommitte6_and 
the Burma delegates. This volume also contains records relating to India. Those 
marked 0 1, 0 2 and 0 B have been separately printed and have been issued along 
with Volume 1, 0 1 consists of papers submitted by the Secretary of State such as 
those relating to Family Pension Funds, Terrorism in India, fedeml finance, federal 
legislature and Orissa boundaries. 0 2 consists of papers submitted by M^bers of 
the Committee such as that on direct vs. indirect election by Lords Derby and 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain ; memoranda by Lord Rankeillour on the relations 
between the Houses of the Legislature iu regard to supply, on courts and on special 
powers in regard to defence; the Derby memorandum on commercial discrimination; 
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tho Atiloo memoraiKlum om rffiponnibility in iho ; mui tho Ifardingn 

memorandum on the Anglo-Indian community. Cl J cont^iniH oi paperH relating to 
Srri|?a^|)n ^and foreetry, Xho coat ol tho ptocecdiuga ol the Committeo rune to 

Press Summary 


The folio Jving ie the BUmmary oC the Keport iHHued to tho ProHB 


In prcaeiting ihoir Eoport to Parliament tho Joint Holeci Uonnuittoo place on 
record their appreciation o£ the help derived from their diHcuHHiium with tho Indian 
delegatoB. Particular mention ia made of the Jtunt ]\Iemorandnin nigned by all ilui 
British Indian delegates ivhie.h is stated to have boon of great service to the 
Oommittoo as focussing British Indian views. 

The principles of a constitutional si^ttlement ate discussed in an introductory 
section. The Committee note tluit the subtle fermenU of e<ltn»atiaig the impact of 
the War and tbe^ growth of a scimo of nationality have comluned U> create a public 
opinion in India which it would be a proftmnd error for Parlianuuifc to ignore. 
Though thoso who entertain these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the 
vast population^ of India and thougli in \hm) (‘ircumstanccH allcgted maniftmialimm 
of^ public opinion are often of doubtful value, nevertheless a public opinion iimm 
exist strong enough to aflect what has beeiii for gencratiohs the main strcngtlr of 
the^ Government of India, that is, its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the 
Indian people. History has repeatedly shown (ho unwisdom of jtidging the political 
eon SOI ous ness of a people by tho standard of its least iimtructwl class. 

JhU a recognition of Indian aspirations, with a necessary preface to any study 
of Indian constitutional problems, is an insuflUnent guide to their solutimu lies- 
ponsiblo Government to which those aspirations aro mainly directed to-day is not 
an automatic device which can bo manufactured to speciiieatiom It is not even a 
machine which will run on a motive power of its own. Framem of written 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies. The mm\ copyist of British 
inetitutions would fall into dangerous errors if ho were to assume that an Act of 
Parliament can establish similar institutions in India merely by reproducing provi- 
sions found m the constitutional law of tho United Kingdom. On thtme grounds 
the Oommittoe hold that a Constitution Act for India must seek to give statutory 
form to safeguards essential to tho proper working of Parliamentary Government, 
but which in Groat Britain have no sanction save triat of ostablisluHl custom ; and 
when this is done it will remain true that Parliamontary Govorument in India may 
well develop on lines diflcrcnt from those at Westminster. 

In affirming the view that constitutional development should bo evolutionary, the 
vommitfeeo^ state that the Hafest hypothesis on which they can proceed, and the 
one most in accordance with British constitutional history, is that tlu^ future 
government of India will bo suceossful in proportion as it rt^presmitB not a new 
creation but tho natural evolution of past tendencies. 

The Committco suggest that from that point of view Parliament may well 
approach the hrst and basic proposal of founding the new eonstitutioiud system in 
India on the principle of Provincial Autonomy. 

laweaching constitutional change, it is not a break with the past 

The Act of 1919 introduced a large measuro of liosponsible Government, andf tha 
Mvernments thus established have been hi operation more uiian a decade. The 
Qommittee agree with the Statutory Oomnussion that a senso of respouHiliility cmn ho 
acquired only by making men responalble politically for the Gleets of their aetlons, 
and their sense of responsibility must be weakened if tho government ftinctions in 
watertight compartments partitioned off by the Uoimtitution. Thi ilommitteo 
therefore endorse the proposal that In all Provinces dyarchy Hhould be aboliihcd 
and Mimsters made generally responsible over the whole provincial held. 


The enforcement of law and order and the maiutenanco of an upright adminis- 
tration are mentioned^ as the fundamental functions of government. While agreeing 

responsible for their performauee, the 
pommittee »ote that it is we to ixmpmbm what according to British practice is 
the nature of that respoMibihty. It Is a responsibility which no © cm 

share with any legislature, however answerable it may be to that legislature for the 
® been true of tho relationship of th© Govcrnmenl 

of imdm to rarliamenfc ih the past. It must remain true of the relatlonihb of 
proTiwW Minwters to provincial legislature* in the future. In the special olrcums. 
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fcanecff of Iiuiia It ia apptopriafco that this principle of executive independence 
ahotild bo^ reinforced in tho Constitution by the conferment of special powers and 
rcaponsibiliticB on the. (h^ventor as tho head of tho provincial executive. 

In discuBrtiu^^ miaundorstandings as regards safeguards both in England and 
India, the (]otnmittee observe that lo many Englishmen tho term conveys the idea 
of an imifentive rearguard action making a position already evacuated ; to many 
IndiauB it seemis to imply a selfish reservation of powers dneonsistent with any 
real measure of responsible government. Though too late to invent a new termi- 
nology, the Committee tnnke it clear that they use tho word in a more precise and 
(piite difieront Ht'use. On iho one hand, tho safeguards they contemplate have 
nothing in comttion with paper declarations sometimes inserted in constitutional 
doeumentB dependent for thdr validity on tho goodwill or timidity of those to 
whom the real Hubstjuice of power has been transferred. They represent on the 
contrary a sabsianiial power fully endorsed by law. They are not only not incon- 
sistent with somt', form of responsible government, but in tho present circumstances 
of India it is no paradojc to say that they are the necessary complement to any 
form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of "'success. It is in exact 
proportion as Indians show thcmsolvcs not only capaole of taking and exercising 
responsibility, btU. able to supply the Blill missing factors in Indian political life 
that botli the mnal for safeguards and their use will disappear. The essential 
elemeriitH in the new constitutional sottlomont which iho safeguards should be 
designed to supply are tho need for Ih'xibiHty, for strong executives, for an 
dlbu(uiit administration, and for an impartial authority to hold the scales evenly 
between con dieting interests. Tho success of a Constitution depends > far more 
upon tho manmw and spirit in which it is worked than upon its formal provisions. 
It is impossible to foresee tho exact linos which constitutional development will 
eventually follow. It is iheroforo tho more desirable that those Jupon whom 
responsibility will rest should have all toasonablo scope for working out their own 
salvation by the method of trial and error. In other words, the Jnow Indian 
Constitulion must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

Tho Committee emphasise that I^rovincial Autonomy requires a readjustment at 
the Centre. To create autonomous units without any corresponding adaptation of 
the existing Central Legislature would in iho Oommittoe^s opinion, give full play to 
the powerful eontrifugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to 
counteract them and. ensure tho continued unity of India. The Committee express 
the view that tho unity of India would bo soriously endangered without a toonsti,- 
tutional relationship between tho States and British India. So far as thoObmmittee are 
aware no section of opinion in England or British India is prepared to forego an 
All-India FcHleration as an ultimate aim of British policy. The question for decisiou 
is whether tho measure of unity which can be achieved by an aU-India Federation, 
imperfect thongh it may be, is likely to confer added strength, stability and pr^- 
perity on India as a whole, that is, both on the States and on British India. To 
this there can in the Committee's opinion bo only one answer, an affirm^ive. The 
economic ties between British India and the States are discussed, and the Committee 
observe that when experience is daily proving tho need for the close co-ordination 
of policies, they cannot believe that Parliament, while introducing a new measure 
of decentralisation in British India, would be wise to neglect this opportunity of 
establishing a new centre of common action for India as a whole. 

The Committee state that tho attraction of Federation to the States clearly 
depends on tho fulfilment of one condition that in acceding to the Federation they 
should be assured of a real voice in the determination of its policy. If the btates 
are irked by the exercise by the present Government of India of powers in cjatcera 
intimately afecting the States, their exorcise by Ministers responsible to a purely British 
indU electorate could hardly fail to load to friction. The Committea agree, 
the Statutory Oommiesion in thinking that a responsible British India Centre is not 
a possible solution of tho constitutional problem. They hold it one of the mio 
advantages of an All-India Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw a line 
between^ responsibility at the Centre and reservation at the point most Itkely to 

^'^7n^conohidi^g^ thrlntroduotory part of their K'OPO** 

that the pica put. forward by Indian public naen on behalf of India is essentfally a 
plea to be, alloVd the opportunity of applying prinmples and 
herself has taught. All sections of public opinion in England are argeed in principle 
that tWs plea should be admitted. No one has suggested that a retrograde step 
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Bhould 1)0 inkon, vory Jfow that iho cxintinj^ Biato of thiogn Bhonld bo maintairiodi 
uoaliemh Ily i^tnwral admwBioa tho timo han conus for Fariiiutusnt to «haro it» 
powec with ihuHu whotu lor p;c«eration8 it hm ttooght to trtun in tho arlB of 
l^overiJincnt, 

Ihwinp; accepted the broad concIumoaB of Proviueial Autcatoiny and an All- 
India Federation the Conimittoe, while recogniHiriK that Prisviucial Autonomy 
nsuHt precede central change, «t»aU) that the Hiime Act ahould lay down a CouHtitu** 
iiosi both for the Centro and for the ProviuceH, in order that the full int,entien of 
.Parliament ahuuld be made clear. Federation ih not left m a mere eoutingency of 
the future. The Ooiumittee adviae that the interval between Provincial Autonomy 
aisd the inauguration of the Federation Hhould not be longer than in nece««itiited 
by ndminiuirative conHidersitionn. Ah regardH trannitory provmionH to eover the gap 
betw<sen Provincial Autonomy and Federation, th * Commltitai obHorve that though 
it will be neccHBary to keep in being tins exiating Central liCgiBlature and no 
change would bo re(|nited in the Central bkeeulivts it ia neveriheb'HH clear that the 
cBtjdsiiHhmout of Proviueial Autonomy will neccHHitaie eonHe(|Ucntual changcH in the 
powern of both the Oustral Leginlature and Ikecutive ditlenng but little from the 
changcB which will rcBuh from the cHtabliHhrncnt of Fedtfration. 

PuoviNttiASi AtrroNOMY 

The Oommitico cndorHc this general plan of tho White Paper for a Htatntory 
derunitation of the rcBpective HpherBCHof goveriunent between the (kunrfdand Provin- 
dal CoversunentB. However care, fully tho ImtH of HubjectH of legiHliUion are drawn 
up in(‘huling a lint of Hubjeeta of (mneurretst jnriHdiction, nevttrtJudcMH a roHidue iw 
inevitable, Aeeeptiag the White Paper proponal, the Committee agree that the 
iiUoeation of tho rcHulue Bhould be left to the Covernor-CetJoraL 

Tho White Paper plan to create new ProvinccH of Hind and OriHHa in approvetl, 
but it iH recommended that the OriHna boundaries Hhould be extended to include 
that portion of tho Jeyporo Eatate roeommended for transhtr by the OriHHa 
Committee of 3032 together with tho Parlakimetli and Jidantra Midiahn and a Bmall 
portion of tho Parlakimedi Btato including Parlakimedi town. 

The Committee pay a tribute to the wirto far-Hceing action of Hia Exalted 
HighnoHH the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing to the joint adnnniHtration of the 
Jicrara with the Central ProvinecH. It in HuggcHted that tho (iovernor ahould have 
a epeeial reBponsibility to Bccuro tho expenditure in tho Berarn of a retmonable 
oharo of tho joint rovenuos, 

PitOVINCtAt. EXKtJUtIVFJ 

In agreeing that dyarchy in the ProvinccB Hhould bo aboliahcd the Oommiteo 
endorfio the proposal that over pritctioally tho whole of the provincial sphoro the 
Cover nor Bhould bo amenablo to tho advice of non-ofllclal Miniiteti Hcleated from 
tho LegiHlat.ure. Tho Committee approve tho White Paper ptopoBal that MiniHterH 
Hhould udviHc tho (fovernor in all inatU'tB other than the aaminiHtration of K%- 
eluded AreaH* and matters left to tho Covernor's discretion, for example^ 
the power to withhold asHcnt to legiHlatioa. 

In view of the npeeial dinieulties in India in the way of umjuali/ied majotily 
rule as understood m Britain, tho Covernor may oceasionally have to exurclBo on 
his own responsibility powtw that ns the United Kingtlom would bo exercised on 
the advice of MinistorH. The Committee generally approve tho list of Hpecial res- 
ponsibilities recommended in tho White Paper hut make certain suggestions for 
their definition, 

Tho Commifcteo agree that for tho discharge of his special respomiibilities the 
Covernor will need power to iceiiro fmanec and legislation. Tho Committee, follow- 
ing generally the view taken in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian 
delegates, propose a modification to emphasise the distinction between Governor’s 
Acts and those of tho Legislature, 

Law And Omma 

The responsibility of Ministers over the provincial field involves tho transfer of 
all departments of a Provincial GovornmanI, Including those concerned with Law 
and (irder. In order however to avoid tho intrusion of political pressure Into 
questions afecting the internal discipline of the Police Force, the Oommittee consides 
that tho Oovernorfe consent should he necessary to the amendment of Police Acts 
and certain Buies thereunder. It is also recommended that there ehould he speeial 
protection for secret intelligence reports. 
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Jn fifw of t!if^ Bprfiii! prohUno thftt %m\y Im praentijcl ;hy terrorlwm* ihcs Oom* 
'mittea oafi»id«»r fhiit th«‘ro should Im ^ |»ow4»r in fcha C^ovnrnor himiinlf to awnme 
ohargo lo m\ch oxttnit m hn may judgn riu|niaito of all anii*torrori»t aoii?itiea of 
(loforamont, ^ l!j tho t’nmmitOa'rt opinion ii. will bo luHumity to oxorcko thi» 
powor fortlnvitb in Bongal nnloHa oombtiotiH havo materially improved by the time 
of the introdimtioii of Brtjvinoiftl Autonomy* 


ThK PlOnmNnAIi FEANdllBK 

Tho White Paper prc^poaala for the. Provincial FraneliiHo are baaed on the 
Report of the Indian Pranehiae ( -oinmittetv Their broad effect ia to inc.reime the 
elcctfjrato from ? million including 2154*1X1 women to 29 million men and 6 million 
women, i* e., from 2 to U per cent of the popubUioru The Committee are aatiafied 
that thmt prctpoHala will produce a representative electoriite, but make certain 
auggeationR th^aigncd to increase the number of women eleetora. While rejecting 
imlmeet election by hand groups the Pomndttee do not preclude the posHibility that 
it may beeotne himibh^ later for some such change to be recommended by local 
IcgialiilurcB for tluj ai^proval of Parliament* 

Puovi N(*I AI^ I jHi JIHLATimgH 

No change from the White Paper propoRala is HuggcHted in the composition ot 
the Provincial Peginlattirca, except that, tni the ground that conditions are subskn* 
tiiilly the same, weccnul Ohambers are proposed fur Madras and Bombay in addition 
to litmgalt tho United Provinces and Bihar, 

Tim i4)mmittee consider that Provincial Upper House should not be 
liable to dissolution, but that uno-third of the members should roliro at fixed 
intervals, 

COMMONAO AWAUI) ANP POOKA PAOX 

The Committee are dehtiite in their opinion that communal representation ia 
inevitable at the present time. They desetibo as well-thought out and woll-balancM 
tho arrangement for tho composition of Provincial Assemblies embodied in the 
CJommunal Award. , . 

As regards tho Poona Pact, tho Committee express the view that in their opimon 
tho original proposals of His Majestyk Government were a moro ccmitable settlement 
of the general communal question, and more advantagoouB to tho Depressed Classes 
in their present stage of development. But, since tho Fact has been accepted as an 
authoritative modifleation of the Award, the Committee are clear that it cannot now 
be rejected. They arc, however, disposed to think that if by agreement some reduc- 
tion were made in tho number of seats reserved to tho Depressed Classes in Bengal, 
possibly with a compensatory incroaso in the number of their seats in the other 
Provinces, tho working of tho now Constitution in Bengal would be fair. 


FjKOy.KATIOK AND THE INDIAN SxATES 

The special position ol the Indian States in an All-India Federation is fully 
recognised. The Oommitke see the declarations of their attitude by Bulers a 
recognition of the solid advantages not only to British India but to themselves of 
the entry of the States to Federation. The Committee * emphasise the fact 
that the accession of State cannot take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
act of its Baler. The Constitution Act will only prescribe a method whereby the 
State may accede and the legal consequences which would follow. In the words of 
the Eeport “there can be no question of compulsion so far as the State are 
concerned,''' , ^ ^ . , „ r 

Themselves regarding the States as an essential element in an AU-Inaia Ifeaera- 
tlon, the Committee accept tho principle proposed in the White Paper that the 
accession of a sufficient number of States should be a condition precedent to 
Federation. They accept the White Paper proposal that the Federation should not 
come into existence until the Bulers of States representing not less than half the 
total population of the State and entitled to not less than half the seats allotted 
to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber have signified their desire to accede. 

The Committee agree that representatives of the States in the Federaljbeigislature 
should be appointed by the Balers of the States concerned. The White Paper 
ratio of representation between the States and British India is endorsed, rae 
Beport contains a scheme of distribution of States’ seats which has been under 
discussion for some time past between the Viceroy and the Princes and which while 
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suscrptiblo of minor fldjnBtmeint, hftH met with ft IiirgiMtiefimiro 
the BtatCB. The Oommitteo comment that a aeheme on thime !iiu‘H : h 

able and appropriate, Arran^t^meniH arc HU^^cHtcil for tianporary wei|*,hiiKO in 
cornpcHiHation for non-acccdin|< Htatea* . , , .. 

While recrngniHing that the liHt of aui^jeetn ftccepted \y 
may not be itrenticai in every eants ami while a|«;reemi; Mint ihete are N.iiua \mo 
will bo able to make out a j^ood eant^ for tlu^ reat‘ryation of etnliiin ^ 

thelcHB tho Gommittee cmiHider that deviaiionH from 
regarded aa exceptional and not admitted an of eonrae. 

there can be no obligation on the Grown to accept jui ^acecHmon, when the i(.*ci?a- 
tloim dcHired by tho Ruler would make anch aecenaiou dInHory. ^ 

The rightrt of pariimountey over the Indian Btjdea at |tr<»»ent exerciHed on bchiilf 
of the Crown liy the (Sovernor-Genernl-in-Onncil elearly eould not be exeremed 
by any federal am horily. The (‘ommittei' fully agret* that onteidc the tctleriu 
aphtTo the SiatoH^ relatinnn will be exeluHively with the Crown* die rnmt to temiec 
advieo to the Crown within thin aplure. lying with Ilia MajeHtyrt (mvernmenC 
in dealing with thoarea of haleral juriHli(Mion the Cotmm nee recoin mfoul 
Aden Hliould he tvanHfiTred to the adminiatralive control of Hih Mniemy h novel in 
mcnti on certain dcruute conditionH not later than the datt^ of betleratiun* 



IlKHPONmiULITV AT TUB (h‘‘.KTlU‘: 

The Committee approve the propowalH^ in lue Wldte Taper for the federal 
Ext! 
three 
hk- 
he 

Bhhjeefc to lu» powe^n u.hiv* n, ,**..,*. .. . . 

ihOBO of the Trovincial GovernorH exeept that the <«overnor 4 <eneuil would hau a 
Bpccial rcBponHibility for the financial atahility atui credit of the eetlcranmu 10 
aHBint him in the dUe.harge of thin apecial rcHpunaibility there would be. a Innanmai 
Adviaor whoBO HcrviceH wottld tdao be available to the hedcral Mimntry. Um vonn 
mittcH) make it (dear that the CounutdlorH could not he Mendietn m the Cemued ol 
Minintera. but they ngrcc that joint didibcration between CounHcllorn and MuuHterit 
uhould be (mcouraged. , ^ -1* 

The Committee do not eontmr in a propontd for a Statutory ( ommutee 
Indian Dcfcime, but are of opinion that an adviaory body mmdar Jo the t o 
mittce on Imperial Defence might have advantage. Neither do they think it neec- 
ttBary to aei up a Statutory Defeuee Committee of the hegielature ; but providnl 
the extent and methodrt of c.ouHultatiou with the ticgialalure. ^ arc underHioed to 
rcHt with the Covernor-Cicneral, they ace no ohjeclion to the bifurmatum of any 
Defence CommilkoB that the Federal Government and Legstilature may comudrr 
useful. 


of 

inm* 


Tnr? FunKitAb LKUiHLATintB 

The Committee accept the White Paper propoaalB ri'garding the Bixe of hoth 
HoufteSj the ratio in each 1 Touh<‘. betwtuui British India and Htatea represent ah fcHi 
and tiro number of aealH allotted to (♦ommuniticB and apeeial iiitisrcatH in the 
IjOwct Houhc. TIio Oommiltro think it itniiortunt that ilin Mualim community 
should have secured to it, as the White Paper proposeWt onc-tturd of all the llntiHh 
India seats. 

The OommittPc’s proposalH (or the method of cloetiii},' British Indian repreaenta- 

tives to both Houses are an important departure from the Wlnt4i Paper ftchpme. 
Tho respective advantages and disadvantages of methodft of ^direct and iiuhreet 
election to the Federal lAiwcr House are oiscufificd. Tho CmnmUtea expresi them- 
selves in favour of indirect election by the Provincial Cower Ju>tw(»s, thci farlmts 
communities voting separately for their own rcpreicid.ativea One of the rewoim 
given for this preierenco is the apparent impossibility of rotatmng the direct system 
as the level of the franchise in course of time approaches adult ^sullragOa 

On the other hand, the Oommitko h^el atrongly .that it i» not posit hie for 
Parliament to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting the Fecwral wigiila** 
turn for any long period of time* They recommend therefore that indireot elcietiou 
should be open to future review and exureas the hop© that if after ,^xp6ttenea 
has been ootaiU'^ of the worMog or indireefc election Indian opinion thlnfei 
luodifioation requiredi the Federal Legislature should lay its own proposali hefori 
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j'arlisniwit accortlinR to procalurn for ^^lioh proviHion in made in tho Report. The 

C#ommittw tiitifc form of indirect olcotioa baaed oa a Rroup aysteta 

iwftyjtrovido tho iihioiafco mduiicnu 

Fho C'oiUfttittM* iiccopt. the White Paper priaciplo of iadirect elcofcioa to tho 
Coaiimt of HftU<\ hut if ^letuharH of tho Fedom Asaombly are elected by Proviacial 
Agm‘mbluw» it m iiiHHmf4ary to (wtabliah diffureat electoral colleges. It is recommended 
that m Iho mwo of hicamoral hegislatures the electing body should bo the Provin- 
t‘iid upper llmwo and in anicamernl provinces an electoral college should be formed 
of peramirt elected ft^r Upper Il'ouHes in bicameral Provinces. As under the White 
,nipc*r, dcctiiHi would he by^ single tratisferrablo vote. Tho Ooramifctoe prefer that 
tius (,4iuncil Hhonlil not bu diHHohtblc, Its members should bo elected for nine years 
and one*ihltd replaced every third year. 


The PuuLia Seuvioeb 

1'he ConmuUeo recommend that reernitmeat by tho Secretary of State to the 
AlHiuha Hcrviccs slundd cease except to tho Jndiaa Civil Service and Indian 
retire. They cannot entertain any BuggcHtloa for a change in the system of recruiU 
incnt ti\ these two services simnltaneously with a fundamental change in the system 
of government. I'hcy think, however, ^ that there is .much to bo said for the reernit- 
ment m India of the Indian element in both those services. The Committee state 
that their re<*.ommendatir>n is not intended to be a final solution, but is designed to 
Hccure the cHiciency of the constitutional machinery, Tho Committee agree that the 
whole matter shcmld be the Hubjtsct of special enquiry at a later date. They depre- 
cate any ditilniie date prescribed in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be found 
of advantage to hold tho enquiry after five years. 

Tho Committee agree to the appointment by Provincial Governments failing to 
secure a sulHcient number of satisfactory recruits. Tho proposals for Public Service 
Commissions are accepkai as generally satisfactory. Tho Committee recommend that 
a reference should bo included iu the lustrumouts of Instruction of the Governor- 
fhmcrid and Governors to the fact that tho expression “the legitimate interests of 
minorities’, includes their duo reprosontation in tho Public Bervices. 


Tins JUJDIOATUBE 


Tho Oommitteo approve generally the White Paper proposals for a Federal 
Court . , . 

Tho White Paper proposes t>o enable tho Federal Legislature to establish a 
separate Supreme Court for tho hearing of appeals from the Provincial High Courts 
in civil cases and criminal cases involving the death penalty.- This would inevitably 
result in an overlapping of tho jprisdiction of the Federal Court, and the Committee 
would prefer to deal with appeals in civil cases by empowering the Legislature to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. They would then sit in two distinct 
Chambers, though the Judges might to some extent be interchangeable. As regards 
criminal cases, the Committee conclude that no provisions for appeal are required 
beyond those at present existing. 


COMMBBCUL AND OtHEK FoEMS OF BiSCEIMINAWON . 

The Committee divide this question in two separate issues— diaenmination .^aiu^ 
British commercial interests and trade injndia, and discrimination agaio^^ 
imports* ,, - ■ , ' , * 

As regards the second of fllese issues, they point out that it: would be of 
advantage to define in the Constitution Act the principles already 
relations of the two countries. They draw attention to the fact that , the xiw* 
Autonomy Convention'^ wogld never )hiave been invoked to coyer aq. attempt ijd 
pebalide British imports and they notie, that the Indian Delegates ha^e 
that there will in future be no desire in India .to destroy the conception of paf tnersiiip 
with the United Kingdom by such attempts. ,, ' 

They recommend that to the special, responsibilities of the. Gpyernor-wne™ 
enumerated in the White Paper there should .be added,a |arther special ye3]pons|0W^ 
defined in sortie such terniis as folipws “Tge pretentioh , of. 
or administrative, which would subject British goods, impor^d, 
the United KfUgaom to discriminatory or penal treatment.^' s They 
mend that the Governor-General's Instrument of lustructions should maim u 
that the imposition of this special responsibility is not intended to aneet me ww* 
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,co of his Oovornrafint and of iho Tndmn LoRmlaturo to clovolop their own 

and economio policy ; that they woulti poHSOss ootnpUsto freedom to negotiato 
nirrcomonts with the United Kingdom and other countries for tho Hucurmtt of 
mutual tariff onncossions ; and that it would bn tho (lovernor’s duty to jntcrveuo 
in tariff policy otily if in his opinion tho intention of tho policy contemplated was to 
Bubicct trade between tho United Kingdom and India to reHtrietiouH eonceiveil, not 
in the economic, interest of India, but having tho olijcct of injuring thu inlurcBls 
of the United Kingdom. , ■ , 

Aft topjtttdft difteriminatioii ai^ainftfe Britifth trade in Inam, note again statutory 
proviftion by way of roaRHuranco m nocoHRary. 

Tho Commlttijo luusopt tho Whito Paper propoRal that tho ( }ovonu>r-( hnioral and 
Govornotrt Bhould have a flpncial roftpoimibihty for tho profontion of tliftcriannation, 
but conftidor it shonld bo made cU‘at in the Aot that thin roRpoiiftilnlity wonkl 
oxteiui to the prevention of adininifttrative dirterimination ^ iri any of tho rnatiorft in 
reftpaot of which proviRion in inado agaiimt leginlative dirterhnination. 

*"Tho Commttoa proceed next to lay down defmito and detailed ptopoftalft niuler 
which Indian lawft iinpoHing certain condidonB and rofttrietionn Hinmid not apidy to 
Ikitieh Hubjectw domiciled in tho ITnitial Kingdonn to campanioft ineor|Mirated mnv 
nr hereafter in the United Ivlogdom, or to BritiRli HubjectR domieileti in the 
United Kingdom who arc connected with companien incorporated in India, now or 
in fatitre. The Committee conaider that ihefto nsHtrictiooH npou thi^ freedom of 
Indian Legiftlatiiroft Rhould be capable of relaxation in bo far aB corrcBpondlng 
xestriciionft are impoftod by United Kingdom lawn upon Britifth HulijectB domieiled 
in India. Bimdar but separate provinion fthouUl be made for Hhipping, on account 
of the ftpecial statuH of shipping in law. 

The Committee report on the (pumtion of tho recognition of medieal (|naIilleat4on 
for registration purpofto n» between India and the United Kingdom. They note 

that the Indian Medical Council Act of ,1933 providcH for the recognition in India 

of British medical degretm for a period of four years, and they propoRC that after 
tho expiration of that period there Bhould bo an appeal to tho Ikivy Couneil in 
the event of either tho Indian or United Kingdom authoritioa refiming recognition 
to the degrees granted by tho other. 

Fundamhntao Biouth 

The Oommittee reject a propoftal that tho Constitution ahould contain a general 
declaration of the fundamental rights of tho Bubjoct. But they think that tho Act 
might contain a declaration providing that no British Hubject, Indian or otherwiic, 
domiciled in India fthould bo diftabled from holding public ollice or from pracfcliiing 
any trade, profession on calling by reason only of his religion, dctscent, caste, 

colour or place of birth , and it Bhould bo extended, a« regards the holding of 

office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian Btates. They Ihink 
also that there should bo provision against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 

CONBTrnrKNT roWKUB 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its success upon provisions to miRtire 
a balance between coniUcting interests, it is impossible at present to grant poworo 
of constitutional reviftion to Indian Ucglslatures. At the same time it is e«senliil 
to provide maehinary to enable eonatitutional modifications to be made without 
amending Acts of Parliament, and tho Committee consider that amendment on 
certain points should be permissible by Orders in Council to which Parliament 
has assented. 

The Committee also consider that subject to oertalu limitations and conditions, 
Eesolutiouft by Indian Logislaturcft proposing modifications In the Constitution 
should he laid before both Houses of Parliament with a statomout by hl« Majesty’s 
Government of the action they propose to take. 

It would no longer bo necessary with the transfer of rcspouftiblllty for finance 
to Indian Ministers, that there should continue to be a body in the United Kingdom 
with a statutory control over the decisions of the Secretary of State in inanelal 
matters nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to extend to eitimales 
submitted to an Indian Legislature ou tho advice of Indian Mlnlittrs. But It 
would silU be desirable that the Secretary of State should have a small body of 
Advisors to whom he might turn for advice on certain malterfi. 
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Hf*cretaTV would bn fivn to aaok ihnir advice, but would only be 

boutid to ci>oHuli thmu and aoocpi thdr advice iu respect 0 ! oertaia matters afact- 
iog iho Ibddin iSi'tvimau „ ^ 1 

The c^tHtuuiuon take nolo of iho propo4od (wtablisumeat or a Enserve Bank, 
which should ooHuro iho abiliiy of India to rnaiut.ain bar fumnoial stability and 
omiif. They rt‘o»>innu'ad that, any amondment of the Roaorve Bank Act, or any 
IwriHlaion tdl‘ct 4 m: tho oinnitiiultoo or functiotm of the Bank, or of the coinage or 
currottry of tlo' bVdoraitoo, should n'qnirc th«5 Govornor-ChmeraPs prior sanction. 

For the purpoi«‘H id radwiiv almuustmtxon, it is proposed that, subject to the 
gmicnd OiOdwl i)Vi‘r pidtry o*f tho Fctleral Legislature and Government, control 
shotdii bo vested to a Stattitiu’y Rulway Authority working on business principles. 

A sp‘Mdal HotOion ts tloiitOtHl to an ocainination of tho scheme of Imancc proposed 
in tho Whiii^ I*.ipT, no which sonm Huggostiotm are made as regards details. In 
oooononting tm th<^ a<itUttot»al oxp<'n<lituro involved in the contemplated cpnstitu- 
titnud chatig*M, tho tlommittoo exprosH the opinion that, though no forrniaable new 
ilnanciai Imrdim wonbl bo thrown on tho tajc-payors of India as the direct result 
of tho ohaiuriM prop hciI, tho nceossity for giving greater elasticity to provincial 
rosouroesg aubv^ofion to d«0i'*it Prtivtmuv'i, and tho separation of Burma will involve 
a fiu’the,r straiti of (ioauo«''H at the t) nitre. In tho Oommittoes opinion aciclitionai 
dillloulties Htinlnitablo to tho <*hiuigo (and, such as they are, they relate mainly to 
IVovtiii'iivl AutKiuHiiy mil. to I'Viliirntioi)) iiro but part of a fananoial problem which 
luw m imv mow 1.0 b, f.uio.l, ami which »« the Oommilteo hope and believe is 
alremlv ii, tu'oeeHH of milutioii. Tlte Oominittoo observe that before the new Oonsti- 
tmuM opcruiion. His Majesly-s Government will no doubt 

review the liuaumal tiosii.ioii and inform Parliament how the matter stands. It is 
rSuTin the \Vh^ Pai>cr that at tho last possible date there should be a 
lliiaueial emi'tiry- 'I'lw Oomiuiitoo accept this as a suitable procedure, but do not 
'■onXl nor do they undcrsiaud that it is intended,, .that any exper body could 
be oiiarEcd wiUv the duly of docidiiiE whether tho position was such that the new 
Oonsliiiuiim fould be inaugurated without thereby aKgravating the financial d ffi- 

mZ^tO a Kcn‘n>.» •^’rii'‘?5rdrnrnt 

tiinii ruooivu a direut assurance from Urn Majesty s Government. 

Bdema 

Hince the publication of the Indian White Paper, the Secretary of State tor 
India lias submiucd to the .loiut (Jommittoo proposals for a sohome of Constitu- 
on d Mform in Hurma which may be referrotl to for convenience as the Burma 
White Paper. Tlio Oommittee have also discussed the question with, and received 

s X”;. w™ c a. 

fiiMfAPv uf Burma the chractcriHtics of its people and of its geographical and 

aepfttation.^ ^ . n^rmn from India at the same time as the 

in roeommendmg the xndfa the Oommittee draw particular 

fntrodnotioD of Provincial injurious economic and ficaneial 

attention to tho necessity / dependent upon statutory effect iwing 

“rSi bSS a. /.«..• «»»«»>»»■ “ 
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an agreement Bhoukl bo limited to the KhorliiHt. poaaibU’ pi'riod whicb wouUi allow 

tho two GovernmontB to adjuHt ihemHelvon to th(^ now oondiHoim, luul con- 

tain a proviBiou allowing fur mutually agmal altorationrtji^ ho nuulo atiring it« 
cutrenoy# The Ooinmittoo HUggent .U^ tnuntha m ^ the ttumnuim oumuioy of the 
agreement, after which eitlier party mtght. (lenounro it on givinij; Ul num tiw^^ noiioo, 
but gubjcct to thm minimum they would bo prepared hu tho iunedimilH to ho 
agreed upon between the prtwont; (tovernmenlH of Jndia and Ilnruiiu ^They further 
eonaidcr that with thiB agrooment there might bo linkeip juul hkewine given Hfatuiory 
force, a convention in reapoot of the immigration of Imhnn labour into Burma. 

Xho Committee note that inaamuehaH the Cloviunmeut^ of a m^pa rated Burma 
would he a unitary govornment Itw m>nHtitution w(mld ddler in many renpeetH from 
that proposed for the Indian Provine(*H, Kor example, no (|ueHljou wtuiUl atiae of 
the difttribution of legiHlativo powern. They alao note that.^ it in propiwed that 
Burma Bhould be excluded from the legal detmition of ''CoUtnien^b 

The Uommii.tee profaee their remarkn witli a Htntemtait mnking it plain that they 
intend the modifieationB that they nuggent in tin* Indian Whitt^ Paper fi> apply. mutattH 
mutandia, to correnponding propbaalH in the Burma White Bapio*. TTmy therefore 
confine their attention in thin Heetiun of th<^ Iteport to iu‘et‘aanry dlvergimeieu between 
the two White Papere and to certain (jueHtionH ariHing only iu t)u^ cuhc td Pmrma. 

With one addition, the Department proponed to be reacrvetl to the (lover nor 
are the name aw ihoBo proponed to bo renerved to the (lovernorU bnera! m Indiiu 
The addition i« monetary policy, currency ami coinage. l’Iu»re would be no 
Kofierve .Bank in Burma luut the Committeo agree to thin atUbtiou to the lint of 
tJbo Oovernor^B reaerved Departmontn. 

The iJomrnitleo commr in the propOHnlB that ilm (lovernor elmultl be aide to 
appoint three CounHellorH and a Financial AdviHcr. ^ But m the funetionH of the 
Financial Adviacr would neecHHarily cover a wider field than thont' of Inn counkt- 
part in India, they would not accept the White Paper |>rt)poH«l to allow the 
Governor to appoint one of hia UoutiHellorH to be Financial Adviaor. In the intc- 
rcsta of the licBcrved Department h themHoIvea, and in order to Heeure the eonfukmco 
of Ministera, the (Jommittco think it CBHentml that the poHition of tbo Finanelai 
Adviftor ahould ho ono of indepcndene<\ 

Tho White Paper propoHcB two Houbcb, a Henate of 'M\ mc^rnbitH, IS of whom 
would be elected by the Lower IIouhc and IH nominated from among non-ofllelain 
by the Governor, and a ilouHo of Kcprt'BcntativcH of Bid memherH. l‘he Henato 
would not Bit for a fixial term, but one-(|uarter of lt« membera rnnxhl retire every 
two years. The Lower I louse would have a life of five yearH unless siioncr diswobca. 

Detailed proposaltt for the composition of tho JIouseB and the franchint have 
been submitted to the Gommitteo by the Bocrotary of Biato f(W India (Rccordu 
193344, A. I. p. ID), and thcBo aro generally approved by tho Uommittee suliject 
to tho following modifieationB. 

The Committee do not think: that a Hyntem of nalional rt‘tir(unenlB would etfect the 
desired object of securing ndeipiato repr(‘H(uitation to minoritieH and tln^y prefer that 
the Senate ehould have a fixed life of Hoven years, huIchb Heoner dissolved iu tho 
Governor's discretion. 

The Sccrtfiary of BtatFu proposaln for tins conuioBltion of the Lower Bouso 
provide for 119 general eunstituenoios, of which 2fi would bo eomnuinal with tteparato 
electorate, and 14 special eonstltucnctoB representative t>i eommorem and labour. (Xnu- 
mnnal representation oiists at prcBcnti and is unfortunately neeessitafiKi by nieml 
'deavigw. Of the 94 non-communal general^ scats three are earmarked for women, 
but as^ separate seatB are apparantly not designed by tho women of Burinft, tho 
Committee would propose to eliminate thorn and reduce the membership of tho 
Dpper House to a total of 130. 

The Committee agree generally with tho proposals for tho fmtichisi for tho 
Lower Houst\^^ would increase tho doctorate from 1,95(1, OCX) men and TM,(X» 
women to 2,300,000 men and 700,000 women i. e., from roughly 16 per cent of tho 
population to^ over 26 per cent. They reluctantly reject ii proposal for wifehood 
Iranchwe, which would increase the number of women voters to 2, WO, WO and entail 
iDSuperabl© administrative obstacles. 

M regards Eroluded and Partially Excluded Areas, the Oommittea note that the 
distinction between ^e two categories in Burma seems to be largely arbitrary, and 
they consfder that the Government of Burma should examine the question de novo 
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fco be Partially Ex- 
fact be classified as 


with a view to oatal)liflhin|>; whether any of the areas 
eluded, in particular the Salween District, should 
Wholly Excluded. 

The White l*apcr proposals in rospoct of the Public Services and Public Service 
OommiHHiou arc Hubstantiially the same as those made in the case of India, with 
additional recommendations to meet tho position of officers of All-India, and Central 
Services now serving in Ihirma, and tho Ooramittee generally approve them, includ- 
the proposal whicds would place tho Burma Frontier Service under the sole 
t'.ontrol of tho Covernor in his discrolion. As in India, recruitment for the railways 
should be made by the Statutory Railway Board which it is proposed to set up on 
lines similar to those of the new Indian Railway Authority, and the Committee 
consider lliat for the time being some recruitment by the Secretary of State of 
European Officers to the medical services would be necessary. 

The Committee consider that both the education and employment of Anglo- 
Indians should engage tho special attention of tho Governor, and that regulations 
should be made laying down tho percentage of appointments in the railways, customs 
service and posts and telegraphs, which could properly be reserved for this 
community, 

Tho proposals made in a Memorandum of tho Secretary of State for the establish- 
ment of a Jtailway Board in Burma arc accepted, except in so far as the Committee 
oonsider that tho Financial Adviser should not bo a member of the Board, and 
make certain suggestions concerned with the proposed disqualifications for member- 
ship ol tho Boar 1. . , . , , , , , , 

As regards the Secretaryship of State, the Committee think there should be 
soparaie portfolios for India and Burma, but that on practical grounds it would be 
dosirablo that they should bo hold by tho same Minister. 

As regards the necessary allocation of existing financial assets and liabilities 
between India and Burma, the Committee assume that the principle of the adjust- 
ment would have to be settled by an impartial tribunal whose awards would be 
given statutory force by the Constitution Act. They think a tribunal should be 

appointed as soon as possible. , xt i rr- j xt. 

in ao far as this is a matter between Burma and the United Kingdom, the 

Committee report their proposals made with reference to India and the United 

As regards relations between Burma and India, the Committee agree that Indians 
should be afforded, vis-a-vis Burma generally, the same measure of protection as 
has been recommended for United Kingdom British subjects in India, but they think 
that tho additional spooial responsibility to be laid upon the Governor to protMt 
iuuwrtH from India against penal treatment should be made reciprocal and a similar 
rcs|)onHibiHty in respect of imports from Burma laid upon the Governor-General 

Xhe bommiltco ncrco that special provision should be made to enable the Burma 
TiCglslafcure to regulate tho inflow of Indian labour, provided that such immigration 
receives the prior consent of the Governor, Borne arrangement would also be 

necessary to safeguard the position in Burma of holders of United Kingdom and 

Indian medial degrees, but pending further examination of the question the Oom- 
mittoo do not put forward any definite proposals. ^ u . t, . . 

The proceedings of tho Committee indicate various points on which 
members of the Committee submitted proposals which were not accepted by the 
Committee. Among these two are of special interest since they propose xauical 
departures from the scheme pronounced by the Committee as a whole. 

The first of these takes tho form of an alternative draft report presentw by Mr. 
Attlee and supported by tho ihroe other Labour Members on the (^m^ 
Acoeptiiig Dominion Status as the goal of policy they recognise that it is not 
possible for India to reach this goal at a single step. They consider that this object 
toould be stated clearly in tho Constitution Act so framed to contain iWssibihtiBS of 
expansion and development as to enable Dominion Status to =* 

funher Act of Parliament. They desire that the Act should 
tation of the masses and approach the need for 

They recognise that safeguards are required for ““prities, and ho d for toe 
time being it is imp'ossihle to avoid comrnunal electorates. th^oona 

not desirable at present to depart either from the Communal 
Pact. They are opposed to second chambers whether at the centre or in the 

Provinces. 
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Ifidifi Im to a 
rhf‘y 

timra" in tin* ;\H for Ww iuntiitnrntion nf I*Vfirrat ion whicdi 

ftboitid flat bn contini^inH npon nntry nf ft prnHfrihrt! pM|Jortit>n of Htntfg, 
They think tho forma tnnkinK Kinb^rnium hc^ Htnou,*: Jt ih mrfnio that bf*h'iro 

lonff a tnnjotity'of tho Htiiton in nnmliorH ntul will nmndo. iliry 

that Parliamout oonlil lu^t dirtato tn tho Ruh‘ra (d win‘ro rrprrHoniniivo 

iimtitutiooH oxiHt\ rt'prmmtalivrH to thn bVtli^ral i/f’fjHlntnro nhtitiUi Ih* floHrn cliffcliy 
or ituiinHdIy by tbi5 peoplo, 

They aR^eo that nponial toaponHihilitioH ahtniM h* voaOni In th»‘ novio’ioirdhainriil 
ami tho <lovrtm>rH» bttt hold that tho Whim Ihtp.-r proponali are drawn In too 
witio ternw. They ooimider that thoao pownra HhonUI ho nm* ! only in an fiimfmnmy 
when hrmkdown thmamn ami not bo part of the ordinary o|Hn‘aiioo of thivernmnn?* 
They that thorn Hhonld ho rooo^pd'oa! rondo mo ntidrr wdimh tho Oovornor 

(hnu^rara aproial reaponalhility for tho rimuioud atahility and rro*hf, t»f ilio hVilornthni 
Hhoukl otumo to ho oporativo. , ^ 

They ootiHulor that in tho Ihovtnoial aphorn linlianH nfmnia ho fnlloHt 

Opportunhiow of trying the Ihitiah nyatom of roapomnhh* lowiTomont. They think, 
howtwor, (hat at tho (Vntrn rowpoimihility will dovrhip in liiioi vory ihflVrtiit from 
thof^ii at WoHtiinimior. They onntomphUo that fhoro ahonh! ho u tdo!n*r aitHoi'iivlinn 
of tho Logiinlutiito with thoTnxoontivo on luion ndoptod in tin* it’ylon t'oioitiinpom 
In their opitdon there should ho. only one lond’datnn^ t^liamhor, throofly elootetl* nt 
tho Centro, in which Labour nhould he given IJb inatoail td HI lumlfi* 

It m coimUloted that Imlia Hlumld have full eonirol ovor lo-r external allatrM 
except im regardn the relationnhip of the (Town with tin* tmlian Staten* Tin* apeedio 
renervatiou ol a Department of LooIeaiaHtieal Athnra ia oppnaeiL They agr«*o that 
ah long m Uritiah troopa are employed in India it in imptmmufo to bring them under 
tho ordcra of ft renpcmaihle Minmter. Hut, regarding ,thw |mmt4oo loMummidoim, 
they atiggeat a defimki programme of ImUmumdion wiihin a limedimit of ip yimrai 
Enel ft tkdiiiite date in the Oonatittilion at the end of whieh Defoneo alinuld pmn to 
rwpowaibk Mudatorm A Standing Defmum CJommiiteo of tho Legiwlaturo m 
recommemled. ^ ^ *, . * 

In tho Provinces tho anthora of the draft oppoao any Iinnbdiona on (ho power of 
olectod Miniatero to control tho foroea of law and urdtT* Hie evil of terrorism ahoutd 
be doftlt with by Indian HtatoHinen baeked by puhllo opinion, wditefi tln^ ahonld bo 
able to rally to the support of their own govi*rininmt, 

No reason is seen for the provision of speeiid seiiH for liyulholdita ami the 
apeeiftl representation of unlversiticH, eornmt?ree, hitiuHiry and ifhiutaig i« 
opposed. Labour should receive at least 10 per cent td the totnl nratM landing the 
Introduction of adult sidfrago, provision for which should hti made in llie iknwd- 
lutlou* Extensions of tho wotnenV franehirtu arc awggrscett* 

It ii proposed that residuary powers of legiHlatton shimhl Imloiig lo tlio C,*mdrc, 
They agree that tho Act might contain a gtmeral provision llnd dofcriminatcify 
Legislation should require tho previous consent of the (hwernordleitend, but iqwrt 
from that the question should bo left to settlement by negotiation bet wren lint 
commercial interests concerned. 

In eonolusion^ genertd agrmtmeiR is expressed with ilie proposids rcgitrdiiig (lu^ 
future eonititutimi of Burma subject to an objection to u Hec^oml Uliiitiilier of tint 
Ligiskture .and the continuation of the Ecclesaiasticat Departmenl, and to the hopii 
that the maintenimco of communal cIuctorEtes may be only a Imiiporttry expHliciiL 

'A contrftBtlng hut much briefer amendment k submitted by Lord Ballslitiry iwil 
supported by I^ord Mlldleton, la>rd Kankclllourj Hir Eeginnld CJratIdock iiinl Hir 
Joseph Nalh He is not prepared to concado Itcaponslbto Cjovernmcnt in the C'lcntw 
but takes his stand on the grant of Provincial Aulohomyi tnipplemerili'd by ihii 
establishment of a Council of Greater India, eontainfng represent aiivei of ewy 
Province and State the advice of which would be sowghfe, by the Viceroy cm ctery 
issue which is of interest to Ipdia as a whole, in the Pilovlnces the Gnternor ia, 
according to this proposed ammedmeut* ts^ iMntrol the ,P#lioo' If hti cpiiiicler this to 
be expedient, 


Ft'd’cralion is aceepteti. It is considered c*^seiitlal if 
ehiit; firitirth Iiidk mul the Htates should ho iW’Hwmted* 



